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two  printing  presses,  the  Arya-Bkushan  for  the  use  of  the  two  news- 
papers, and  the  Chitrashala  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  fine  arts,  Witk 
these  various  undertakings  the  five  men  had  enough  to  do  for  some  time, 
and  they  pushed  these  on  manfully.  The  New  English  School  soon  attained 
the  first  rank  among  the.Poona  vschools  ;  the  KcsaH  and  the  Marhatta 
became  the  leading  papers  in  the  Deccan. 

This  band  of  patriotic  workers,   however,  had  soon  to    pass  through  an 
ordeal.     The  Kesari  and  the  Mahratta  published  some   articles    severely 
criticising  the  treatment  given  to   H.  H.  Shivajirao,   the  late  Maharaja  of 
Kolhapur,   and  the  then  Karbhari  of  the  State  Mr.   M.   W.  Barve,  conse- 
<iuently  prosecuted  Mr.  Tilak  and  Mr.  Agarkar  as   editors   of  the  Mahratta 
and  the  Kesari  respectovely  for  defamation.     To  add  to  the  troubles,  while 
the    case   was     pending    Mr.   V.    K.    Chiplunkar  died,     and   soon   after 
his  deithMessesrs.  Tilak  and  Agarkar  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  simple 
imprisonment  for  four  months.     The  Kolhapur  trial  only  served  to  increase 
the  popularity-  of  the  School  and  the  two  papers.  Willing  assistance  came  from 
all  sides.     After  Mr.  Chiplunkar's  death,  Mr.  Tilak  was,  for  a  long  time, 
the  guiding  spirit  and   Mr.  Namjoshi  the  active  member  of  this  small 
band.     In  the  latter  part  of  1884  they  resolved  to  give   themselves   a  statu- 
tory existence,  and  with  that  \iew  they   formed  the   Deccan   Educatioii 
Society  of  Poona,  with  themselves  as  its  first  body  of  life-members.    They 
were  soon  joined  by  the  late  Professor  V.  B.  Kelkar,  Professor   Dharap,  ani 
Professor  M.  S.  Gole,   while  later  on  came  Prof.     Gokhale,    Prof.     Bhanu, 
and  also  Prof.     Patankar.  In  1885  the  Fergusson  College   was   eatablished 
under  the  auspices  of  the    Deccan    Education  Society,   ai^d  all  the  life- 
members  agreed  to  serve  in  it  as  Professors   for  20    years.   JThe   Society's 
institutions  soon  became  prosperous  •  They  purchased  the  Gadre  Wada  and 
the   Knabutarkhana  play — ground.     The  Nana  Wada  was  later  on  handed 
over  to  them  by  Lord  Reay  in   accordance  with   a  promise   of  Sir  James^ 
Fergusson 's  Government  and  they  erected  a  splendid  structure  near  the 
Chaturshingi  for  the  accommodation  of  the  College.  Mr.  Tilak 's  connection 
with  the  School  and  College,   however,   ceased  in  1890.     The   causes   that 
brought  about  this  disruption  w^re  many  and  various,   and  this  is  not  the 
place  to  go  into  them.     The  process  of  disintegration  had,   in   fact,   begun 
long  before.     The  Chitrashala  had  become  an   independent  concern   eveir 
in  the  life-time  of  Vishnu  Shastri.  About  the  year  1888  differences  of  opinion 
on  social  and  religious  questions  between  Mr.  Tilak  and  Mr.  Agarkar  led  to 
the  latter's  resigning  his  editorship  of  the  Kesari  and  starting  a  paper  of  his 
own,  the  Sudharak.     It  was  then  found  that  the  interests  of  the  School  and 
the  College  could  not  be  identical  with  those  of  the  papers,  and  so  a  partition 
was  effected  J>y  which  the  Arya-Bhushan  Press  and  the  two  papers  became  the 


"^ 


private  property  of  Mr.Tilak,  Professor  Kelkar,  and  one  Mr.  H.  N.Gokhale, 
Professor  Kelkar  being  the  editor  in  charge  of  the  two  papers.  This  state 
of  things  lasted  till  the  end  of  1890,  and  might  have  continued  indefinitely 
if  fresh  differences  had  not  tended  to  increase  the  rupture.  The  differences 
chiefly  related  to  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  life- 
members  and  the  management  of  the  School,  and  were  brought  to  ahead  by 
Professor  Gokhale's  appointment  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Poona 
Sarvajauik  Sabha  in  1889.  Mr.  Tilak  was  from  the  first  strongly  in 
lavour  of  a  Jesuitical  mode  of  life,  and  insisted  upon  an  absolute  rule  that 
life-members  should  devote  all  their  time  and  energy  to  their  proper  function 
as  teachers.  The  majorty  of  his  colleagues,  however,  did  not  agree  with 
him,  and  consequently  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  Society  by 
sending  in  his  resignation  in  November  1890.  As  a  Professor,  Mr.  Tilak  was 
very  popular.  He  was  permanent  Professor  of  Mathematics,  but  he  also 
acted  at  intervals  as  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Science.  Originality  and 
Ihoroughness  was  his  motto;  and  whatever  was  the  subject  he  took  in  hand, 
his  pupils  had  never  any  cause  for  complaint.  As  a  mathematician  he  was 
ninrivalled,  and  often  reminded  his  pupils  of  the  late  Professor  Chhatre,  of  the 
Deccan  College,  Mr.  Tilak^s  own  Guru,  His  resignation  was  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  College  in   more  ways  than  one. 

After  freeing  himself  from  the  drudgery  of  school,  Mr.  Tilak  resolved  to 
devote  most-  of  his  time  to  a  life  of  public  usefulness.     Having  obtained 
more  leisure  just  at  the  time  when  the  Age  of  Consent  Bill  was  brought 
before  the  Viceroy's  Council,   Mr.  Tilak  rushed  into  the  controversy  with 
^  his  wonted  ardour.     Not  that  he  was  ever  opposed  to  the  principle  of  social 
J  reform,  but  he  disliked  reform  by  coercion.     The  Age  of  Consent  BiU,  how- 
J  .ever  laudable  its  aims   and  objects   might  have  been,    was  virtually  an 
attempt  to  force  reform  on  Hindu  society  by  Government  interference ;    and 
.V  «ven  many  sincere  advocates  of  social  reform  were  consequently  opposed  t<> 
;,  it.     Mr.  Tilak's  attitude  in  this  matter  at  once  brought  about  a  division  of 
u  Poona  society  into  two  camps,   the  Orthodox  and  the  Reformers,   and  the 
.  rupture  between  the  two  widened  as  new  differences  led  to    fresh  quar- 
rels.    After  resigning  his  place  in  the  College,   Mr.    Tilak  started  a  Law 
'  Class,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  Presidency,   for  the  purpose  of   preparing 
.  studrttS'for  the  High  Court    and  District  Pleadership  examinations.     He 
"^Jso  took  over  charge  of  the  Kesariy  while  Professor  Kelkar  remained  editor 
J;of  the  Mahmtta  till  about  the  end  of  the  year.     Professor    Kelkar,  however, 
;.had  soon  to  discontinue  his  connection  with  the  papers  altogether,   and  Mr. 
f  ^  Tilak  became  the  editor  of  both.    A  year  later  there  was  a  partition  between 
^l^'^hem  of  the  press  and  the  papers,   and  Mr.  Tilak  became  the  sole  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Kesari^xA  the  Mahratta^  while  Professor  Kelkar  and  Mr. 


Ck)kliale  remained  owners  of  the  Arya-Bhushan   Press.     Such  were  the- 
\dcissitudes  through  which  the  two  papers  had  to    pass  since  their  birth, 
''^he  Kesari  especially  has  steadily  risen  in  popularity  since  Mr.  Tilak  took  it 
in  hand,   and  its  circulation  now  far    exceeds  that  of  any  other  English  or 
Vernacular  paper  in  this  country, 

Mr.  Tilak  was  not  a  man  to  waste  the  whole  of  his  time  in    ephemeral 
writing.     He  now  resolved  to  turn  his  leisure  to  some  account  and  devoted 
liimself  to  his  favourite  books  the   ''  Bhagavadgita    "  and  the  **  Rigveda.  '' 
As  a  result  of  his  researches  in  the  chronology  of  the  Vedas,  he  wrote  a  paper 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  Vedas  as  proved  by  astronomical  observations*  He  sent 
a  resume  of  this  papei  to  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  which 
was  held  in  London  in  1892,  and  published  the  whole  paper  next  year  in  abook 
form  under  the  title  *The  Orion;  or  the  Researches  into  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Vedas.'  Mr. Tilak  in  this  book  traces  the  Greek  tradition  of  Orion  and  also  the 
name  of  that  constellation  to  Sanskrit  Agrdyana  or  Agrahflyana  ;  and  as  this 
latter  word  means  the  beginning  of  the  year,     Mr.  Tilak  concludes  that  all 
the  hjrmns  of  the  Rigveda  containing  references  to  that  word    or  the  various- 
traditions  clustering  round  it  must  have  been  composed  before    the  Greeks^ 
separated  from  the  Hindus  and  at  a  time  when  the  year  began  with  the  Sun 
in  the  constellation  of  Orion  or  Mrigashirsha,   i.  ^.,  before  4,000  B,  C.    It 
is    impossible  to   do    justice     to   his    wide   research  and  masterly  argu- 
ment in  a  sketch  like  this,   but  everybody  who   has   a  curiosity     on   the 
subject  ought  to  go   through   the   book  himself.      The   book  was  highly 
praised  by  European  and  A merican   scholars,,  and   Mr  Tilak's   conclusions 
may  now  be  said  to  have  met  with  universal  acceptance.     Many  Orienta- 
lists, such  as  Max  MuIIer,  Weber,  Jacobi,  and  Whitney  have  acknowledged 
the  learning  and  the  originality  of  the   author.     After  the  book  was   pub- 
fished,  Mr.  Tilak  carried  on  for  some  time  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
Prof.   Max  MuIIer  and    Weber  on     some    of  the    philological    questions 
discussed  by  him,  and  the  result  was   that  both  parties   agreed  that  there 
was  much  to  be  said  on  each  side.     Professor  Whitney  of  Atnerica,   only  a 
short  time  before  his  death  in  1894,  wrote  an  able  article  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society  in  which  he    highly  eulogised  Mr.  Tilak's 
theories.     Similarly  Dr.  Bloomfield,    of  John  Hopkins  University,  in  an. 
mmiversary  address,  spoke  about  Mr.  Tilak's  book  in  these  terms  : — 

*  But  a  literary  event  of  even  great6f  importance  has  happenedi 
within  the  last  two  or  three  months — an  event  which  is  certain  to  stir 
the  world  of  science  and  culture  far  more  than  the  beatific  reminiscences. 
Some  ten  weeks  ago  I  received  from  India  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  in 
the  clumsy  get-up  and  faulty  typography  of  the  native  Anglo-Indian  press. 
It  came  with  the  regards  of  the  author,  a  persofi  totally  unknown   to  fame 


I  had  nevef  heard  his  name;  Bal  Gaugadhar  Tilak  B«  A.  hltl  B.  Law  L^c- 
tftrer,  aud  Pleader,  Poona.  The  book  is  published  by  Mrs.  Radhabai: 
Atmaram  Sagooiiy  Booksefler  and  Publisher,  Bombay.  The  title  is  '  Orion 
or  Researches  into  the  Antiquity  of  Vedas .  '  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
«ntry  of  the  little  volume  upon  my  horizon  was  not  such  as  to  prejudice  me 
in  its  favour,  and  secondly,  I  placed  it  where  it  might  be  reached  without 
too  much  effort  in  the  drowsy  after-dinner  hour,  to  be  disposed  of  along 
with  miich  second  class  matter,  such  as  reaches  a  scholar  through  the  chan- 
nels of  .the  Postal  Union.  Nor  was  the  preface  at  all  encours^ng.  The 
author  blandly  informs  us  that  the  age  of  the  Rigveda  cannot  be  less  than 
4,  000  years  before  Christ  and  that  the  express  records  of  the  yearly  Hindn 
antiquity  point  back  to  6,  000  before  Christ-  Having  in  mind  the  boundless 
fancy  of  the  Hindu  through  the  ages  and  his  particularly  fatal  facility  for 
'taking  his  mouthful'  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  numbers,  I  proposed  to 
myself  to  continue  to  turn  the  leaves  of  the  book  with  the  amused  smile  of 
orthodoxy  befitting  the  occasion.  But  soon  the  amused  smUe  gave  way 
to  an  uneasy  sense  that  something  unusual  had  happened.  I  was  first  iiti- 
pressed  with  something  leonine  in  the  way  in  which  the  author  controBed: 
the  Vedic  literature  and  the  Occidental  works  on  the  same;  my  superficial 
reading  was  soon  replaced  by  absorbed  study  and  finally  having  been 
prepared  to  scoff  mildly,  I  confess  that  the  author  had  convinced  me  in  aB 
the  essential  points-  The  book  is  unquestionably  the  literary  sensation  of 
the  year  just  before  us;  history  the  chronic  readjuster  shall  have  her  hands 
nncommonly  full  to  assimilate  the  results  of  Tilak's  discovery  and  arrange 
her  paraphernalia  in  the  new  perspecti\^.  * 

It  would  have  been  weU  if  Mr.  Tilak  had  immediately  followed  the  same 
hne  and  tackled  the  many  questions  which  he  had  left  unsolved  in  this  book 
on  Orion;  but  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  namely »  that  of  a  Law4ectKrer 
and  a  Journalist y  would  not  allow  him  the  time  to  concentrate  his  attention  on 
questions  of  philology  and  chronology- • 

In  1894  Mr.  Tilak  had  to  busy  himself  with  an  important  ca^e,  partly 
m  the  interest  of  a  personal  friend  and  partly  in  the  larger  interests  of  the 
Baroda  State  J  This  was.  the  well-known  Bapat  Case  in  which  a  Special 
Commission  was  appointed  to  try  Rao  Sahib  W.  S^  Bapat,  the  de  facta  head  o£ 
the  Settlement  Department,  for  a  number  of  charges  of  corruption*  The  case 
arose  out  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Department,  which  was  practicaSy- 
headed  by  the  British  FoUtical  department;  and  Mt;  Bapat 's  trial 
had  certain  special  features  of  interest  inasmuch  as  it  was  timed  to  be 
held  behind  the  back  of  the  Maharaja  who  was  then  on  a  tour  in  Europe, 
and  the  revelations  in  the  trial  were  expected  by  the  enemies  of  the  Maharaja 
to  cast  a  damaging  slur  on  at  least  one  aspect  of  his  administration »,    It  was 


not  the  unpopularity  of  the  Settlement  Department  alone  but  the  nupopnla- 
rity  of  many  high  personages,  whom  we  need  not  here  mention,   which 
brought  the  matters  to  a  head.     Mr.  Bapat,  it  was   evident,   was  going  to 
be   made  a  scapegoat  and   to  be  punished  not  only  for  his  own  sins,      but 
vicariously  for  the  sins    of  others   also.     The  prosecution  was   conducted 
by  the  Hon.    P.  M.  Mehta  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Branson,  Bar-at-I^aw, 
and  the    defence  was   conducted  by  the  late  Mr.  M.   C.   Apte  and   Mr. 
D.  A.  Khare.     But  Mr.  Tilak  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  of  the    de- 
fence,   and  the   splendid   results  of  the   searching   cross-examination    of 
witnesses  for  the   prosecution,    and  the   masterly  argument  for  the  defence 
stand  out  as  a  monument  to  his  industry  and  ability. 

Mr,  Tilak' s  acti\ity  in  contemporar)-  politics  was  not,  however,  left  in 
abeyance.     He  had  now  ceased  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Deccan  Standing^ 
Committee  of  the  National  Congress ;     but  as  the  Secretary    of  the  Bombay 
Provincial  Conference  he  organized  its  first  five  sessions,  the  fifth  of  which, 
held  at  Poona  in  1892,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Hon,  Mr,  P.  M.  Mehta, 
was  a  splendid  success.     The  next  year,   with   its  deplorable  riots  between 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  and  the  many  new  questions  suggested    by  them, 
brought  about  a  great  change  in  the  political  atmosphere,   and    Mr.  Tilak 
was  again  to  the  front .     Never  before  did  he   place  himself  in  such  direct 
antagonism  with  the  apparent  policy  of  some  Anglo-Indian  officials  and 
never  before  did  those  officials  realize  so  weU  his  influence  over  the  masses. 
Mr.  Tilak's  attitude  with  respect  to   this   riot  question,  whether    right  or 
wrong,   was  clear  and  unmistakable.     He   attributed    those  manifestations 
of  racial  prejudice  mainly  to  the  secret  instigation  of    some  short-sighted 
Anglo-Indian  officers.     The  policy  of   'Divide  and  Rule,'  initiated  by  Lord 
Dufferin,   was,   according  to  him,   at  the  bottom   of  all  the  mischief;    and 
the  only  effective  way,   he  contended,   to  check  these  riots  was  for  Govern- 
ment officials  to  observe  strict  neutrality  between  Hindus  and  Mahomedans. 
He  made,  in  fact,   a  direct  charge  against  a  certain   class  of  officials  and 
they  naturally  resented  it.   Both  Lord  Harris,  the  Governor,   and  his  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Lee- Warner,  were  anything  but  favourably  disposed  towards  him; 
but  Mr.  Tilak  was  not  a  man. to  be  cowed  down  by  official  frowns.  Through 
his  paper  the  Kesari  he  exercised  an  immense  inHuence  over    the  masses, 
and  it  is  this  infltience  that  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  infusion    of  a  new 
spirit  among  the  peo^;     His  influence  with-the  educated    class  was   also 
great.     He  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  local  Legislative  Council  and 
also  a  Fellow  of  the  Bombay  University.     In  1895  he  headed  the  poll  at  the 
general  elections  to  the  City  Municipality  of  Poona  and  won  the  esteem  of 
his  colleagues  as  a  sound  practical  worker. 
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The  new  spirit  had  hitherto  manifested  itself  chiefly  in  a  return  towards^ 
the  veneration  of  indigenous  institutions.  The  most  noticeable  instance  of  this- 
was  the  revival  of  old  religious  worship  in  the  form  of  the  Ganpati  and  the  Shi- 
waji  festivals,  and  Mr.  Tilak's  name  has  come  to  be  indissolubly  connected  with 
both  these  movements.     Mr.  Tilak  firmly  believed  that  a  healthy  veneration 
of  the  old  gods  and  the  national  heroes  would  best  infuse  a  true  spirit  of  na- 
tionality aud  patriotism.     The  run  for  spurious  imitations   of  foreign  ideas 
and  customs  and  the  consequent  spirit  of  irreligiousness  among  the  yotmger 
generations  were,  in  his  opinion,   exerting  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the 
moral  character  of  the  Indian  youth  ;    and  if  things  were  allowed  to  drifl  in 
this  way,   the  ultimate  result,  Mr.  Tilak  believed,   would  be  a  moral  bank- 
ruptcy from  which  no  nation  can  ever  hope  to   rise.     It  was  a  very    grave 
problem ,   and  even  the  Government  of  India  had  turned  their  attention  to  it 
at  that  time.     The  official  panacea,   however,   was   the  teaching  of  moral 
text-books  in  Indian  schools,   which   Mr.  Tilak  in  several  articles  in    the 
Mahratta   severely   criticised.      Mr.   Tilak   thought  that  to  make   Indian 
youths  more  self-reliant   and  more  energetic,   they  must  be  taught  greater 
self-respect,   and  that  could  only  be  done  by   making  them   respect  their 
religion  and  their  forefathers.     Excessive  and  aimless  self-debasement  may 
perhaps  be  a  good  thing  in  an  asetic  or  a  philosopher,  but  it  does  mischief  in 
practical  life.    Superfluous  patriotism  may  sometimes  lead  to  excesses,  but 
it  wiH  also  do  some   good ;    while  self-denying  abjectness  will  only    lead  to 
lethargy  and  death.     This  is,   in  brief,    Mr.    Tilak's   social  and  political 
philosophy  ;    and  however  opinions  may  vary  as  to  its  correctness,  nobody 
can  deny  that  he  has  followed  it  consistently.     Mr.   Tilak  has  often  been 
accused  of  hypocracy  and  inconsistency  in  matters  of  social  reform.    He 
is  a  practical  reformer  in  his  own  way.  He  has  educated  his  daughters,  post- 
poned their  marriages  till  the  utmost  Emit  sanctioned  by  the  Shastras,  advo- 
cated relaxation  of  caste  restrictions,  and  generally   sympathized  with  the 
social  reform  movement;  and  yet  he  attacked  the  social  reform  party.  Superfi- 
cial observers  are  staggered  at  this  strange  incongruity  of  behaviour,  while  his 
opponents  attribute  it  to  a  desire  to  gain  cheap  popularity.  The  fact  is,   his 
conduct  in  this  matter  was  entirely  the  result  of  his   strong  convictions.   He 
desired  social  reform,  but  did  not  believe  in  the  men  or  the  methods  that 
were  then  employed  in  canying  it  out.  The  so*caUed  social  reformers  of  the 
past  generation  were  not,   in  his  opinion,    the    men  who    possess    the 
aptitude  or  the  moral  qualities  requisite  for  a  successful  reform  movement. 
Hence  his  critcisms  are  generally  directed  to  the  men  and  not  to  the  object 
aimed    at.   This  is  the  real    key  to  Mr.  TUak^s  attitude  as  regards   social 
reform.    His  principle    of  criticism  is  in  fact  the  same  with  respect  to 
political  as  well  as  social    questions.   He  may  approve  of  a  Government 
measure  and  yet  criticise  the  conduct  of  oflSicials  who  carry  it  out;  similarly 
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lie  may  desire  a  particular  reform  and  yet  srongly  conientii  those  mho  want. 

to  pose  as  its  ruinis^ters. 

In  1895  Mr.  Tilak  came  to  be  associated  with  the  Shivaji  Commemora* 
tion  movement.  A  stray  article  of  his  in  the  Kesari  of  23  April  1895  gave 
such  an  impetus  to  the  public  desire  to  subscribe  for  the  repair  of  Shivaji^s 
tomb  at  Raigad  fort  in  the  Kolaba  district  Rs.  20,000  were  in  a  short  time 
collected,  mosfly  from  small  contributions.  Festivals  also  began  to  be  cek^ 
brated  at  many  places  since  that  time  on  Shivaji 's  birthday  or  coronation 
day^  When  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  eleventh  National  Congress  in 
Poona,  intheChristmasof  1895,  Mr.  Tilak  was,  by  the  united  voice  of  all 
parties  in  Poona,  chosen  its  Secretary,  and  had  as  such  to  do  ahnost  the 
whole  work  of  organization  in  the  beginning.  He  worked  till  September, 
when  differences  as  to  whether  the  Social  Conference  was  to  be  hdd  in  the 
Congress  pandal  led  to  bitter  party  quarrels  and  compelled  Mr.  Tilak  to 
retire  from  the  work.  He  did  not,  however,  cease  to  take  interest  in  the 
Congress,  but  on  the  contrary  did  much  from  outside  to  make  it  the  great 
success  it  was. 

The  year  1896  saw  one  of  the  severest  types  of  famine  in  this^  Pre- 
sidency, and  Mr.  Tilak  was  again  to  the  front.  He  urged  upon  the  Bombay 
Government  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Famine  Code  and  madeTaiious 
^suggestions  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  considerably  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people.  In  Poona  he  succeded  in  preventing  famine  riots  by  openiitg 
cheap  grain  shops  just  in  time.  When  he  heard  of  the  distress  of  the  weaiveis 
in  Sholapur  and  Nagar  he  went  on  the  spot,  and,  in  consultation  with  the 
local  leaders,  framed  a  scheme  by  which  local  committees  were  to  co- 
operate with  C^vemment  to  provide  suitable  relief  to  that  class.  The  scheme 
was  similar  to  the  one  adopted  by  the  lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Nortb- 
Wtstem-Provinces.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of 
the  Bombay  Government  on  this  question,  the  scheme  was  not  accepted; 
and  what  is  more,  the  Bombay  Government  got  the  provision  sanctioning 
such  schemes  amended.  The  wrath  of  Government  was  apparentiy  caused 
by  the  persistent  agitation  of  the  Poona  Sarvajanik  Sabha,  of  which  Mr. 
Tilak  was  supposed  to  be  the  leading  spirit,  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
concessions  allowed  to  them  by  law  during  famine  times,  and  to  inform  the 
Government  of  the  real  wants  of  the  people.  This  agitation  was  of  course 
not  much  to  the  taste  of  officials.  The  Sabha  sent  several  memorials  to 
Government  but  received  curt  or  no  replies,  and  ultimately  it  came  to  be 
proscribed  altogether.  All  this  of  course  was  indirectly  meant  for  Mr.  Tilak, 
who  fearlessly  pursued  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Tilak's  next  service  to  his  country^men  was  the  part  he  played  in  the 
campaign  agaitist  the  plague.  As  soon  as  the  plague  appeared  in  Poona  he 
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started  the  Hindu  plagiie  hospital  and  worked  for  days  together  to  collect  the 
necessary  funds.  While  most  of  the  so-called  leaders  is  Ibona  had  run  away, 
he  remained  at  his  post,  moved  among  the  people,  accom^^ftal^  the  search 
parties  as  a  volunteer,  mans^ed  the  hospital,  established  k  free  kitchen  in 
the  segregation  camp,  and  was  often  in  communication  with  Mr,  Rand  and 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  on  the  subject  of  hardships  suffered  by  the 
populace*  In  his  papers  he  strongly  supported  the  various  measures  adopted 
by  Government  for  the  suppression  of  the  plague,  but  advised  their  being 
carried  out  in  a  humane  and  conciliatory  spirit.  He  advised  the  people  not 
to  make  useless  resistance,  and  took  the  Poona  leaders  to  task  for  flying 
away  at  a  time  of  distress. 

But  his  public  services  did  not  save  him  from  prosecution  and  persecution 
by  Government.  The  story  of  his  first  prosecution  for  sedition  in  1897  may 
be  briefly  told  as  follows  : — 

In  1895  a  movement  was  set  afoot  for  repairing  the  tomb  ol  Shivaji 
at  Kaighur,  which  at  last  in  1896  took  the  shape  of  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Shivaji  on  his  birthday.  In  I897,  owing  to  the  plague,  the  festival  was  not 
held  on  the  birthday  of  Shivaji  but  on  his  coronation  day,  which  happend 
to  fall  on  the  13th  of  June.  On  that  day,  and  on  the  plevious  ^d  subse- 
quent days,  4  long  programme  of  prayers,  hymn-singing,  sermon-preaching 
ur  Puran  and  lecturing  was  gone  through.  A  very  condensed  report  of 
the  proceedings,  with  a  hymn  sung  on  the  occasion,  was  published  in  the 
issue  of  the  Kesari  of  the  15th  of  June.  

On  the  22nd  of  June  Mr«  Rand  and  Lieutenant  Ayerst  were  murdeted 
by  some  unknown  person,  which  created  intense  excitement,    especially  in 
the  Anglo-Indian  commtmity  of  Poona  and  Bombay.  The  Bombay   Govern- 
iheut  gave  sanction  to  prosecute  Mr.  TUak  on  Friday  tile   26tli  July,  and 
Mr.  Baig,  the  Oriental  Translator,  laid  information  before  Mr.  J.   Sanders 
Slater,  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  of  Bombay,  on  the   27th  July.   Mr. 
Tilak  was  arrested  the  same  night  in   Bombay  and  placed  before  thq  Magis- 
trate the  next  day.  An  application  was  made  to  the  Magistrate  for  bail  soon 
after,  which  was  strenuously  and  successfully  opposed  by  Government.  On  the 
29th  a  similar  application  was  made  to  the  High  Court,   which  was   dis- 
allowed, with  permission  to  apply  again.    The  case  was  committed  to  the 
High  Court  Sessions  on  the  2nd  of  August  and  an  application  for  bail  was 
again  made  to  Mr.  Justice Budrudin  Tayabji,  thepresiding  Judge,  in  Chambers 
by  Mr.  Davur  of  the  Bombay  Bar,   instructed  by  Messrs.  Bhaishankar  and 
Kanga«  The  application  was,  of  course,  very    strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Advocate-General.  The  Judge,  however,  admitted  Mr.  Tilak  to  bail. 

The  case  came  on  for  hearing  in  due  course  on  the  eighth  of  September 
and  lasted  for  a  weel^  Mn    Pugh,  of  the  Calcutta  Bar,   assisted  by  Mr» 


Garth,  defended  Mr.  Tilak,  and  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  BasU  Lang,*  the 
Advocate-General,  conducted  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Justice  Strachey 
presided  at  the  trial;  and  the  Jury  consisted  of  five  European  Christ- 
ians, one  European  Jew,  two  Hindus,  and  one  Parsee.  The  six 
Europeans  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  three  Native  jurors  of  not 
guilty.  The  Judge  accepted  the  verdict  of  the  majority  and  sentenced  Mr. 
Tilak  to  eighteen  months'  rigorous  imprisonment.  When  the  Jury  had  re- 
tired to  consider  their  verdict,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Judge  on  be- 
half of  the  accused  to  reserve  certain  points  of  law  to  the  Full-Bench, 
which  was  refused.  A  simUar  application  to  the  Advocate-General,  subse- 
quently made,  met  the  same  fate.  On  the  1 7th  of  September  1897  an  appK- 
cation  was  made  to  the  High  Court  for  a  certificate  that  the  case  was  a  fit 
one  for  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  This  application  was  heard  by  Sir 
Charles  Farran,  C.  J.,  and  Candy  and  Strachey,  JJ.  and  leave  was  refused. 

An  appeal,  however,  was  made  to  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Right 
Honourable  Mr.  Asquith,who  is  now  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  argued 
the  appeal  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tilak  on  the  19th  of  November  1897.  Lord 
Halsbury,  the  I/>rd  Chancellor,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
went  out  of  his  way  to  preside  over  the  Coimcil,  though  it  was  well-known 
that  the  State  Secretary  for  India,  another  member  of  the  Cabinet,  had 
sanctioned  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Asquith  laid  great  stress  on  the  misdirec- 
tion of  the  Jury  by  Mr.  Justice  Strachey  ;  but  the  Privy  Council,  taking 
the  whole  summing-up  together,  saw  no  occasion  for  correcting  anything 
therein  ;    and  consequently  they  rejected  the  application  for  leave  to  appeal. 

The  judicial  avenues  to  Mr.  Tilak  were  thus  closed.  But  the  events 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  British  public,  and  Professor  Max  Mnl- 
ler  and  Sir  William  Hunter,  with  the  large-heartedness  which  usually  charac- 
terised them,  took  the  lead  in  presenting  an  influentially  signed  petition  to 
the  Queen,  praying  for  mercy  to  Mr.  Tilak  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
great  scholar  and  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  his  release. 
This  petition,  among  other  things,  had  its  effect,  and  after  negotiations 
Mr.  Tilak  was  persuaded  to  accept  certain  formal  conditions  (Vide  page  14 
Magisterial  Proceedings)  and  he  was  released  by  order  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  Bombay  on  Tuesday  6th  of  September  1898. 

Mr.  Tilak  ^having  lost  enormously  in  physique  by  his  imprison- 
ment, he  sp^oH^^"  the  'next  six  months  in  recouping  his  health. 
First  he  spent  some  days  at  the  Sinhgad  sanitarium  and  after  attend- 
ing the  Indian  National  Congress  at  Madras  'in  December  he 
made  a  tour  to  Ceylon.  The  next  year  or  two  he  spent  in  taking  up 
the  threads  of  the    movements  which  he  had  ^ilready  in  hand,  but  the 
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m^ork  in  connection  with  which  was  suspended  owing  to  his  imprisonment . 
A  grand  Shivaji  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  Raygad  Hill  Fort  in  the  year 
1900  .-  and  the  cause  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  Shirvaji  by  a  monument 
was  pushed  on  appreciably  further  thereby.  But  more  important  than  any  other 
was  the  work  that  he  undertook  of  developing  his  idea  about  the  antiquity 
of  the  Vedas  which  was,  as  it  were,  haunting  him  persistentiy  ever  since 
he  published  his  book  on  the  'Orion'  .  Much  of  his  spare  time  during  the 
preceding  ten  years,  he  says  in  his  introduction  to  the  new  book  '  The 
Arctic  Home  in  the  Vedas  ' ,  had  been  devoted  to  the  search  of  evidence 
which  would  lift  up  the  curtain  through  which  a  deeper  peep  could  be  taken 
into  the  misty  antiquity  of  the  Vedas .  He  then  worked  on  the  lines  followed 
up  in  the  *  Orion  * ,  and  by  a  study  of  the  latest  researches  in  Geology  and 
Archaeology,  bearing  on  the  primitive  history  of  man,  he  was  gradually  led 
to  a  different  line  of  search  and  then  finally  the  conclusion  was  forced  on 
him  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Vedic  Rishis  lived  in  an  Arctic  home  in  inter- 
glacial  times.  The  enforced  leisure  in  the  Jail  he  turned  to  account  in  deve- 
loping his  theory  with  the  assistance  of  the'complete  edition  of  the  Rig  Veda^ 
which  Prof.  Max  Muller  had  sent  him  and  the  use  of  which  was  allowed  to 
him  in  the  Jail.  The  first  manuscript  of  the  new  book  was  written  at 
Singhgad  at  the  end  of  1898,  but  Mr.  Tilak  deliberately  delayed  the  publication 
ef  the  book  as  he  wanted  to  consult  Sanskrit  scholars  in  India  and  as  the 
lines  of  investigation  had  ramified  into  many  allied  sciences.  The  book  was 
actually  published  in  March  1903  and  it  was  ver^  favourably  received  every- 
where. We  will  quote  only  one  important  testimony,  that  by  Doctor  F. 
W.  Warren,  the  President  of  the  Boston  University  and  the  author  of 
*  Paradise  Found',  which  is  published  in  the  Open  Court  Magazine  Chicago 

for  September  1905. 

** Within  the  limits  of  this  article  no  summary  of  the  author's  argument 

can  be  given .  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  present 
writer  the  array  of  the  evidences  set  forth  is  far  more  conclusive  than  any 
ever  attempted  by  an  Indo-Iranian  Scholar  in  the  interest  of  any  earlier 
hypothesis.  Absolute  candor  and  respect  for  the  strictest  methods  of  his- 
torical and  scientific  investigation  charcacterize  the  discussion  throughout. 
This  results  in  part  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  the  author's  own  attitude 
of  mind  was  at  the  outset  highly  sceptical.  He  says  : —  **I  did  not  start  with 
any  preconcevived  notion  in  favour  of  the  Arctic  theory;  nay,  I  regarded 
it  as  highly  improbable  at  first;  but  the  accumulating  evidence  in  its 
support  eventually  forced  me  to  accept  it."  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  other 
can-did  mind  can  master  the  proof  produced  without  being  mastered  by  it  in 
turn.  Twenty  years  ago,  in  preparing  my  work  on  the  broader  problem  of 
the  era  dler-land  of  the  whole  human  race,  I  went  through  all  the  Vedic  and 
Avestic  texts  so  far  a3  existing  translations  would  then  permit,   reaching 
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at  the  end  the  same  coudusion  that  Mr.  Tilak  has  no^  leaiched.    Incident- 
ally,   in  n^y  argumei^t  a  new  lig^t  was  thrown  upon  various  pmnts  in  tJbe 
mythical  geography  and  cosmpgraidiy  of  the  ancient  Iranians, — flight  whick 
the  foremost  Iranist  of  his  time,   Professor  Spiegel,  generouidy  ackno^r- 
ledged.    Incidentally,   I    also    arrived  at    a   new   interpretation  of    the 
Vedic  myth  of  the  captive  waters,     and  of  other  Vedic  myths.    Especially 
gratifying,   therefore ,   is  it  to  me  to  find  in  Mr.  Tilak  a  man  in  no  degree 
dependent  on  translations,   yet  arriving  not  only  at  my  main  conclusion,  but 
also    at  a  number  of  minor  ones  of  which  I  had  never  made  public 
mention.     I    desire     publicly    to  thank    this     far-off    fellow-worker  for 
the  generosity  of  his  frequent  references  to  my  pioneer  work  in  the  common 
field,  and  for  the  solidity  and  charm  of  his  own,  in  certain   respects,    more 
authoritative  contribution.     Whoever  will  master  this  new  work,   and  that 
of  the  late  Mr.  Jhon  O*  Neill  on  The  night  of  the   Gods^     will  not  be  Kkely 
ever  again  to  ask,  where  was  the  earliest  home  of  the  Aryans?  '* 

But  by  the  time  Mr.  Tilak' s  new  book  was  issued  to  the  puWic,  he  was 
already  in  the  voitex  of  another  prosecution  at  the  instance  of  the  Bombay 
Oovemment.  This  was  the  well-known  Tai  Maharaj  Case  which  has  taken 
tip  a  big  slice  out  of  Mr  Tilak 's  time  since  1901  and  which,  besides  sub- 
jecting him  to  far  more  excruciating  physical  trouble  and  mental  torture 
than  any  State  Prosecution  for  sedition  is  capable  of,  actually  involved  him 
in  a  loss  of  several  thousands  of  rupees* 

The  story  of   this  case  briefly  is  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Tilak  was  the  principal  among  the  four  trustees  and  executors  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  Shri  Baba  Maharaja,  a  first  class  Sardar  of  Poona  and  a 
particular  friend  of  Mr.  Tilak.  Baba  Maharaj  died  on  7th  of  August  1897, 
a  couple  of  days  after  Mr.  Tilak  was  released  on  bail  by  the  Hi^h  Court  in 
the  State  Prosecution  for  Sedition  against  him  in  1897.  Misfortunes  never 
come  singly;  and,  by  a  curious  co-incidence,  oil  the  very  day  on  which  Mr. 
Tilak  returned  from  Bombay  after  his  release,  he  was  called  t  >  tlie  death-bed 
of  his  friend  who  insisted  upon  Mr.  Tilak  accepting  the  office  of  an  executor 
under  his  last  will  and  testament;  and  Mr.  Tilak  agreed  to  take  the  heavy 
J  responsibility  in  the  hope  that  by  doing  so  he  might  be  the  means 
of  regenerating  the  Maharaj  family,  one  of  the  old  aristocratic  families  of 
the  Deccan — ^by  freeiniaf  it  from  debts  and  handing  an  unencumbered  estate 
to  an  heir  who  might  be  educated  and  brought  up  under  his  personal 
supervision.  Till  sometime  after  Mr,  Tilak^s  release  from  jail,  he 
could  not  apply  his  mind  to  the  administration  of  the  estate. 
But  as  soon  as  he  could  take  up  the  work  he  found  two  matters  urgently 
waiting  for  disposal.  One  was  the  liquidation  of  debts  and  the  curtailment 
•of  ^  expenditure  «s  the  ^only  and  necessaiy    means  to  that  end«   and  the 
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^dier/^as  the  giving  of .  a  boy  in  adoption  to  Tai  lAahar^j,  as  owing  to 
filagne,  then  racing  in  Foona,  human  lile  had  become  nncertain  in  the  city, 
.and  Tai  Mahaiaj  was  of  conrse  the  only  person  who  conid  adopt  a  son  to  her 
hnsband.  Both  these  matters  nnhappUy  contained  .the  germ  of  the 
future  dispute.  The  liquidation  of  debts  meant  the  curtailment  of 
^eiqienditnre,  and  this  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  Tai  Haharaj« 
And  the  young  widow,  well  aware  of  the  beneficent  intentions  of  Mr. 
miak,  at  first  cheerfully  accepted  her  position  as  the  titular  representa- 
tive of  the  estate  the  real  and  effective  ownership  being  vested  in  the 
trustees  appointed  by  her  husband's  testament.  But  the  lady  was  soon 
got  over  by  her  favourite  Karbhari  and  was  taught  to  &ncy  herself  to  be  the 
suitable  owner  of  the  estate  and  to  regard  her  possible  divestment  by  an 
adopted  boy  as  a  legitimate  grievance.  There  were  also  harpies  who  fed  on 
her,  had  made  themselves  more  or  less  dear  to  her  as  the  objects  of  idle 
amusement  in  her  widowed  leisure,  and  who  gradually  and  slyly  nestled 
into  her  confidence  as  counsellors  that  whispered  agreeable  words  and  made 
pleasant  suggestions .  They  magnified  to  her  eyes  the  sad  points  in  her 
future  plight  as  a  mere  pensioner  and  a  dependant  upon  the  estate  when,  if 
she  had  but  the  will,  she  had  also  a  way  to  remain  independent  for  ever  or 
at  any  rate  make  terms  with  the  boy  who  would  like  to  sit  in  her  lap  and 
take  the  estate  even  as  conditioned  by  her  with  a  far-sighted  eye  to  the  wel- 
fare of  herself  and  her  most  favourite  and  actively  co-operating  counsellor. 
But  even  such  a  limited  and  conditioned  estate  may  be  a  fortune  to  many 
boys  who  were  comparatively  poor  as  they  were,  and  would  gladly  seek 
adoption  or  be  persuaded  thereto  by  their  brothers,  for  instance,  who,  in 
the  event  of  such  an  adoption,  might  find  their  own  means  appreciably  aug* 
mented  by  at  least  one  lawful  sharer  being  cleared  out  of  the  way  to  the 
ancestral  estate.  And  all  this  did  happen  in  the  case  of  this  unfortunate 
lady.  The  cutting  down  of  the  budget  caused  her  alarm,  and  the  machina- 
tions of  the  unscrupulous  party,  led  by  one  Nagpurkar  and  Pandit  Maharaj 
of  Kolhapiir,  who  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  get  Tai  Maharaj  to  adopt 
Bala  Maharaj,  Pandit's  brother,  were  encouraged  by  her  fitful  moods.  But 
neither  the  lady  nor  Nagpurkar  had  cours^e  enough  to  openly  oppose  the 
trustees,  the  former  having  all  along  a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  the 
trustees  would  do  nothing  that  should  either  benefit  themselves  personally 
or  comproiuise  the  posthumous  welfare  of  her  late  husband.  An  J  at  any 
Tate  there  was  alnittedly  no  disagreement  between  them  ani.her  upto  the 
18th  of  June,  1931,  the  day  when  they  all  finally  started  for  Atirangabad 
^here  eventaiUy  a  boy  was  given  in  adoption  to  her  from  the  Babre  branch 
of  the  Maharaj  family* 

But  on  her  return  from  Aurangabad  she  again  fell  into  the  handst  of 
evil  coonsellois  and  Tai  Maharaj  was  induced  by  her.adviseis  of  «vil  to 
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get  the  probate  of  her  husband's  will  cancelled  in  the  belief  that  she 
would  be  then  quite  free  and  her  own  mistress.  The  application  "was 
made  to  Mr.  Aston,  District  Judge,  Poona  on  29th  July  1901^ 

The  proceedings  in  this  application  lasted  from  that   date  to  the    3rd 
of  April  1902.     Altogether  about  thirty-four   sittings  were   held,  out  of 
which  so  many  as  14  were  taken  up  by  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Tilak 
under  the  united  battery  of  Mr.  Aston  and  Tai  Maharaja's  Pleaders^.. 
The  principal  noticeable  point  in  these  proceedings  is  that  the  Auxan^a* 
bad  adoption,  though   not  raised  to  the  status  of  a  distinct  issue,  was 
forced  in  by  Mr.  Aston  as  almost  the  principal  question  to   be   decided/, 
and  a  whole  flood  of  documentary  and  oral  evidence    bearing  on  it  fron^ 
the  side  of  Tai  Maharaj  was  let  in,  in  spite  of  Mr.   Tilak's  challenge  and 
protest  to  the  contrary,   through  the  wide  floodgates  of  Mr.   Aston's  ideas 
of  the  Law  of  Evidence  on  the  point  of  relevancy.  The  specific  issues  raised 
were  only  whether  the  grant  of  Probate  to  Mr.  Tilak  and  others  had  become 
useless  and  inoperative  and  whether  the  executors  had  become  unfit  to  act  ixL 
the  Trust  so  as  to  make  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  necessary  .On  these 
issues  Mr.    Aston  decided  in  the  affirmative,  held  the  Aurangabad  adop- 
tion disproved,  revoked  the  Probate  and  ordered  the  costs,  as  in  a  suit^  ta 
Jbe  borne  by  Mr.   Tilak  and  Mr.     Khaparde  personally.     The  judgment  is* 
a  lengthy  document  of  about  40  printed  foolscap  pages,   but  90  per  cent 
of  it  is  devoted  to   findings  and  criticism  upon  facts  relating  to  wholly^ 
irrelevant  matters   such  as  the  alleged  confinement  of  Tai  Maharaj   at 
Aurangabad,   the  Aurangabad  adoption,   the  alleged  Ul  treatment  of  Tai 
Maharaj  at  Poona — ^matters  which,  it  must    be  remembered,   Mr.   Tilak 
liad  protested  against  as  irrelevant,   and  relating  to  which  he   did  not  put 
in  a  single  scrap  of  evidence  except  by  his  own  answers  given    under 
compulsion,   and  upon  which  he  instructed  his  pleader  to  let  him  severely 
alone  in  examination  by  him.     Obviously,   therefore,   there  was  only   a 
one-sided  account  of  all  these  matters  before  Mr.   Aston,  and  yet  he  did 
not  scruple  to  draw  conclusions  and  make  criticisms   as    if  he   had  all  the 
possible  evidence  from  Mr.  Tilak's  side    before    him.     The  whole  was  a 
regular    Inquisition,    Mr.     Aston  himself  acting   the  part  of  a    *  Devil's 
Advocate'  against  Mr.  Tilak. 

As  the  result  of  the  Inquistion  over  which  he  presided,  Mr.  Aston 
found  that  Mr.  Tilak  had  not  only  deserved  discredit  by  revocation  of 
Probate,  but  had  committed  a  number  of  offences  in  the  transactions- 
brought  to  his  notice,  and  he  crowned  the  improper,  illegal  and  harassing 
proceedings  in  his  Court  as  a  Civil  Judge  by  taking  action  under  476  of  the 
Cri.  Pro.  Code,  and  committing  Mr.  Tilak  to  the  City  Magistrate  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law.     The  criminal  charges  formulated  against  him  were 
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seven  and  as  follows:-{'l)  Making  lalse  complaint  for  breach  of  trust  against 
Nagpnrkar.  ("In  this  connection  Mr.  Aston  even  went  oat  of  his  way  to 
indnce  Nagpurkar  to  put  in  an  application  for  sanction  under  sec.  195  Cr. 
P.  C.  >  (2)  Fabricating  false  evidence  for  use  by  making  alteration  and 
interpolation  in  the  accounts  of  the  Aurangabad  trip.  (3)  Forgery  in 
connection  with  the  above  •  (4^  Corruptly  using  or  attempting  to  use  as 
genuine  evidence — evidence  known  to  be  false  or  fabricated  in  connection 
with  the  attesting  endorsement  of  Tai  Maharaja  on  the  adoption  deed.  (5) 
Corruptly  using  as  true  or  genuine  evidence  the  said  adoption  deed.  (6) 
Fraudulently  using  as  genuine  the  adoption  deed  containing  his  interpola- 
tion over  Tai  Maharaj's  signature.  (7)  Intentionally  giving  false  evidence 
by  ten  sentences  which  were  grouped  under  three  sub-heads  relating  to  (a) 
the  fact  of  adoption  at  Aurangabad,  {6)  Tai  Maharaj's  confinement  in  the 
Wada  at  Poonai  and  (c)  use  of  force  to  Bala  Maharaj  in  the  same  Wada. 
This  in  itself  is  a  formidable  list.  But  to  make  the  thing  complete  we  may 
as  well  state  here  that  not  content  with  a  commitment  on  these  charges, 
Mr.  Aston  had  suggested  to  Government  an  investigation  in  certain  other 
collateral  charges  arising  out  of  the  same  transaction  such  as  giving  false 
information  to  the  Police,  cheating,  unlawful  assembly,  riot,  &c.,  &c. 

Repeated  appeals  were  made  to  the  High  Court  which,  if  it  had  given 
one  stich  in  time  wotdd  have  saved  nine  which  it  had  to  give  afterwards. But 
while  upsetting  Mr.Aston's  order  for  the  revocation  of  Probate  as  wrong, 
the  High  Couit  allowed  in  a  light-hearted  fashion  the  criminial  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Tilak  to  go  on.  As  regards  the  charge  of  false  complaint,  Mr. 
Beaman  refused  to  uphold  the  sanction  for  prosecution  against  Mr.  Tilak 
which  fell  through.  But  after  a  prolonged  trial  Mr.  Clements,  Special 
Magistrate,  convicted  Mr.  Tilak  on  the  charge  of  perjury  and  sentenced 
him  to  rigorous  imprisonment  for  eighteen  months,  admitting  that  Mr. 
Tilak  was  not  actuated  by  selfish  motives  but  condemning  him  as  a  man 
who  was  demented  and  whose  mind  was  unhinged  by  obstinacy  and  love 
of  power. 

The  fairweather  region,  however,  began  with  the  decision  of  Mr.  Lucas^ 
the  Sessions  Judge,  who  in  appeal,  reduced  the  sentence  to  six  months  after 
completely  vindicating  Mr.  Tilak's  motives  and  intentions.  Mr.  Lucas's 
judgment  for  conviction  was  top-heavy  and  insupportable  and  Mr.  Tilak 
came  out  triumphant  and  with  flying  colours  in  the  High  Court  on  the  4th 
of  March  1904.  The  charge  of  perjury  was  knocked  down  on  the  head  and 
<TOvemment  out  of  very  shame  withdrew  ail  the  other  charges;  and  so  Mr. 
Tilak  emerged  from  the  fiery  ordeal  without  a  stain  on  his  character. 

The  judgment  of  Sir  Lawrence  Jenkins  was  for  all  practical  purposes 
a  judgment  on  the  adoption  suit  itself.    For  the  party  of  Tai    Maharaj, 
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having  fallen  to  the  temptation  of  using  Mr.  Aston  to '  the  fullest  eictent 
pbssible,   had  sown  the  wind  by  getting  Mr.  Tilak  to  be  committed  on  a 
chslrge  of  perjury  relating  to  the  factum  itself  of  adoption;   and  they  most 
thank  themselves 'for  having  to  reap  the  whirlwind  in  that  the  adoption 
itself  was  indirectly  pronounced  upon  by  the  High  Court.      The    crash 
of  course  came  late,  but  it  was  complete  when  it  did  come;    and  the    cons- 
pirators against  Mr.  Tilak  realised  that  they  had  ^really  dug  the  grave  for 
themselves  though  meant  by  them  forMr.  Tilak.  It  was  of  course  extraordi^ 
nary  that  the  issue  of  an  adoption  should  be  decided  like  this  in  a  criminal 
case,  butit  was  made  inevitable  by    Mr.  Aston  for  the  good  of  Tai  Maharaj 
and  for  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Tilak.     But  Mr.  Aston  now  found  himself  hoisted 
wi1th  tis  own  petard  1     The  case  took  nearly  all  Mr.  Tilak^s  time   from 
May  1901  to   March  1904.     A   calculation  shows  that  these  proceedings 
occupied  about  160  sittings,    Mr.  Tilak  having  to  appear  in  Court     fdr 
most  of  these   days  in  person.  The  aggravating  feature  of  the  prosecution 
was    that    in  prosecuting   Mr.     Tilak    the  Bombay    Government    were 
indirectly  seeking  the    fulfilment  of    their  animus    against  him.    They 
were  fighting  the  battles  of  Tai   Maharaj   on  the  ground  of  adoption. 
It  was  an  evil  combination  of  official  animus  and  a  woman's    self-interest; 
and  we  for  one  cannot  decide  what  was  the  real  fact,  namely,  whether  Tai 
Mahara]  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Government  or  Government  were  a  tool 
in  hex  hands !     The  probability  is  thajt  each  of  them  used  and  was   actually 
used  in  turn  as  a  tool  by  the  other  to  a  certain  extent,   though  it  is  to 
be  pitied  that  in  all  this  the  Government  so  far  forgot   their  dignity  as   to 
debase  and  put  themselves  on  the  mean  level  of  an  illiterate,   selfish   and 
misguided  young  widow!     All  this  took  the  public  interest  in  the  case    far 
beyond  the  personality  of  Mr,  Tilak,  though  he  was  no  doubt  the  central 
figure  therein. 

How  Mr.  Tilak  behaved  during  all  these  troubles;  how  he   could   not 
only  keep  the  serenity  of  his  mind  so  as  to  pursue  his  ordinary    avocations 
without  detriment ;  how   even  in  his   darkest  hours  when   expressions   of 
hope  from  others  were  only  likely  to  have  sounded  as   hollow   mockeries 
or  premature  consolations,   he  not  only  maintained   cheerfulness   enough 
for  himseH  and  to   spare  for  others  and  proved  a   source   of  intellectual 
inspiration  to  his  own  legal  advisers;     how  he   could   command  isola- 
tion of  mind  even  amidst  his  deep-rooted  and  worrying  anxieties,   only 
intensified  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  in  order  to  pursue  his  favourite 
literary  studies    to  issue   his  latest    book    **  the    Arctic   Home  in  the 
Vedas '*   a  few  days    after  his  commitment  by  Mr.  Aston — ^these  are  all 
matters  on  which  perhaps  it  is  not  for  us  to  dwell  at  any  length. 

Mr.  Tilak  has  since  won  the  civil  case  for  adoption  in  the  Court  of 
Original  Jurisdiction  at  Poona  which  has  completely  vindicated  his  word 
and  his  action. 
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The  next  year   Mr.  Tilak  spent  in  organising    his  private   affairs, 
specially  relating  to  the  papers  and  the  press.    The   enormous  circulation 
of  the  Kesari  required  the  importation  of  a  big  machine  for  printing  it, 
and  the  generosity  of  the  Maharaja  Gaikwad  who  sold  to  him  the  Gaikwad 
Wada  at  Poona  for  only  a  fair  price,  enabled  him  to  give  his  papers  and  the 
press  the  much  needed  permanent  local  habitation.     With  his   well-known 
versatility  he   also   applied  his  mind  to  the  casting  of  a   new   kind  of 
Marathi  type  with  a  view  to  adapt  it  to  a  Marathi  lino- type    machine,   and 
in  this  matter  he  has  achieved   remarkable  success.     Lino-type   makers  in 
Kngland  have  approved  of  his  design   of  the   new  type,   but    the   actual 
importation  of  lino-type  machines  fitted  with  l^f  arathi  type  has  been  delayed 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there' are  very  few  printing  houses  in  the    country 
^who  could  afford  to  nse  'Devanagari  lino-type  machines  and    that  conse- 
qnently  the  lino-type  makers  in  England  cannot  be  persuaded  to  lock  their 
capital  in  the  casting  of  the  new  machines  till  that  time. 

Since  the  year  1905  Mr.  Tilak  has  been  deeply  engrossed  in  active 
political  agitation.  The  Bengal  Partition  led  to  a  sudden  upheaval  of 
national  sentiment  throughout  the  country  and  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  movements  of  Swadeshi,  Boycott,  National  Education  and  Swarajya. 
The  Benares  Congress  was  the  beginning  of  an  organised  and  strong  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  in  the  country;  and  the  story  of  the  Calcutta  and 
the  Surat  Congresses  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  to  need 
reiteration.  It  has  been  acknowledged  that  Mr.  TUak  was  by  far  the  ablest 
leader  of  the  new  party  of  Nationalists  and  that  it  was  owing  to  htm  that 
the  lamp  of  nationalistic  feeling,  according  t3  the  new  lights,  was  kept 
burning  in  Western  India  since  the  partition . 

Mr.  Tilak's  has  been  a  most  eventful  life.  He  is  a  man  of 
originality  which  is  surpassed  only  by  the  glow  of  his  fiery  spirit  and  by  his 
untiring  activity.  He  scorns  ignoble  ease  and  is  particulary  happy  when  he 
is  face  to  face  with  an  undertaking  in  which  the  odds  are  manifestly  aj;ainst 
him.  Then  again  most  of  his  acts  have  a  real  altruistic  aspect.  His  ambition 
has  been  to  strive  for  the  good  of  the  people;  and  it  is  admitted  that  he  has 
been  able  to  realise  his  ambition  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  These  two  things 
go  to  make  up  the  secret  of  his  success  as  a  man  who,  more  than  any  other 
of  the  present  or  the  past  few  generations,  has  touched  the  imagination  of 
millions  of  his  countrymen.  The  unprecedented  popularity  and  esteem 
which  Mr.  Tilak  enjoys  and  deserves  needs  no  description.  He  combines 
ability,  industry,  enterprise  and  patriotism  in  such  a  degree  that  the  Bri- 
tish Government  think  they  have  always  to  be  mindful  of  him.  And  many 
of  Mr.  Tilak' s  friends  will,  we  suppose,  be  content  to  accept  the  attitude  of 
the  Mighty  British  Government  towards  him  as  perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
testimony  to  his  worth. 


*  The  first  portion  of  this  character  sketch  has  been  taken   from  the  book  of 
the  Tilak  Case  of  1897  with  a  few  alterations. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This  book  contains  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  great  Tilak  Trial  which  was  held  at  the  third  Criminal  Sessions  of 
the  Bombay  High  Court  from  the  13th  to  the  22nd  July  1908. 

The  present  is  the  second  State  prosecution  for  sedition  against  Mr. 
Tilak,  the  first  one  being  in  1897.  In  both  the  cases  Mr.  Tilak  was  pro- 
secuted in  his  capacity  as  the  publisher  of  certain  alleged  seditious  matter 
in  his  paper  the  Kesari.  Mr.  Tilak  was  even  in  1897,  as  of  course  he  is 
to-day,  the  most  popular  Mahratta  in  India.  And  the  Kesari  which  now 
enjoys  the  largest  circulation  of  all  newspapers,  Indian  or  English,  in  this 
country  was  even  eleven  years  ago  the  most  widely  circulated  newspaper  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  In  the  back-ground  of  both  the  prosecutions  there 
was  a  scene  of  great  popular  unrest  due  to  the  operation  of  a  repressive 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Gk)vernment  resulting  in  political  murders .  Both 
the  cases  were  tried  by  a  Judge  of  the  Bombay  High  Court  with  the  aid  of  a 
Special  Jury,  a  large  majority  of  which  was  made  up  of  Europeans,  and 
which  found  Mr.  Tilak  guilty  of  sedition  on  both  the  occasions  by  a  majority 
in  exactly  the  same  proportion  which  the  European  element  bore  to 
the  Indian  in  that  body.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  in  both  the  cases 
the  Indian  public  by  an  almost  unanimous  voice  adjudged  the  prosecution 
to  be  ill-advised  and  the  conviction  unjust. 

The  genesis  of  the  present  prosecution  could  be  traced  to  the  abortive 
session  of  the  Surat  Congress,  in  December  1907,  which  marked  the 
culminating  point  of  the  tmpleasant  relations  between  Mr.  Tilak  as 
the  leader  of  the  New  Party  and  the  Moderate  school  of  Indian  politicians  ; 
and  these  relations  might  be  taken  as  being  in  a  way  the  reflection  of  the 
relations  between  Mr.  Tilak  and  the  New  Party  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Government  on  the  other.  The  out-burst  of  sentimental  violence  and  poli- 
tical crime  in  Bengal  had  for  some  time  past  helped  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
cess of  disintegration  in  the  body  of  political  workers  in  this  country.  And 
the  news  of  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Mr.  AUen,  the  Collector  of  Dacca,  only  a 
couple  of  days  previous  to  the  session  of  the  Surat  Congress  was  universally 
regarded  as  calculated  to  complete  the  fermentation  of  the  political  situation 
which  was  yeasty  and  uncomfortable  enough  already.  When  the  Congress 
dispersed  at  Surat  on  that  memorable  27th  of  December  1907  and  the  com- 
ponents of  that  tmusually  large  gathering  went  away  to  their  homes  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  India,  carrying  with  them  bitter  memories  and  suUen 
thoughts,  it  looked  as  if  glowing  sparks  from  a  fearful  furnace  had  been 
driven  by  a  malignant  wind  and  spread  broad-cast  among  magazines  full 
to  the  brim  with  combustibles.  The  first  few  weeks  after  the  Congress  wit- 
nessed the  course  of  futile  but  aggravating  recrimination  between  different 
Congress  camps,  while  Government  were  wisely  replenishing  their  resources 
of  repression  with  a  view  to  deal  an  effective  blow  at  the  New  Party.  The 
bomb  outrage  at  Muzzafurpore  towards  the  end  of  April  1908  offered  Govern- 
ment the  psychological  moment  for  inaugurating  an  era  of  arrests,  searches, 
prosecutions  and  persecutions  to  which  not  even  a  distant  parallel  could 


be  found  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of    India  under   British 
Rule. 

In  these  affairs  Bombay  had  of  course  its  own  share ;    and  the  Govern- 
ment never  concealed  their    belief    that  whatever    might  or  might    not 
happen  in  Bengal  or  else  where,  Mr.  Tilak  was  the  source  of  aU  political 
activity  and  that  no  campaign  of  repressive  prosecutions  could  be    ever 
complete  unless  it  involved  this  towering  leader  of  the   New  Party.     Since 
his   return  from   Surat  Mr,  Tilak  had,  moreover,  shown  unusual  activity - 
He  organised   the   District  and  the  Provincial  Conferences  and  brought  the 
Temperance  agitation  in   Poona  to   a  head.     The  organised  picketting   at 
liquor  shops   'was-looked  upon  by  Government  officials  as  the  first  object- 
lesson  in  the  training  of  national  volunteers;    and  as   Mr.   Tilak  began   to 
extend  his  lecturing  tours  to  places  even  outside  Poona,  Government  must 
have  concluded  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  keep  Mr.  Tilak  free.  By  the  time 
the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  met  at  poona  on  the  20th  of  June,  Govern- 
ment had  apparently   decided  to  strike  the  blow  at  him  ;  and  when      His 
Excellency  Sir  George  Clarke,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  remarked  that  cer- 
tain   persons  who   possessed  influence  over  the  society  were  in  the  habit  of 
exciting  feelings  of  hatred  and  contempt  against   Government  and    feelings 
of  animosity  between  classes  of  his  Majesty's   subjects,  that  these  persons 
were  only  playing  with  fire  and  that    Government  would   not  be  deterred  by 
anything  to  put  the  law   in  motion   against  them,   there  was  hardly  any  one 
who  had  any  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the   real  objective  of  those    remarks. 
Already  four  Native  newspapers  in  the    Presidency  were  on  their  trial  for 
sedition ;  and  there  could  possibly  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  personage  who  was 
now  specially  meant  to  be  honoured  with  the  pregnant  minatory  pronounce- 
ment referred  to  above.  A  week  before  this,  Mr.  S.  M.  Paranjape,  the  editor  of 
the  Kal  and  a  friend  of  Tilak,  was  committed  to  the   High  Court  Sessions; 
and  when  he  shifted  his  camp  from  Poona  to  Bombay  to  assist  Mr.  Paranjape 
in  his  defence,  Mr.  Tilak  himself  had  a  sort  of  premonition  that  he  could  not 
return  to  Poona  for  a  considerably  long  time.  Two  days  after  the  Governor's 
speech  the  official     sanction    for    Mr.    Tilak' s   prosecution  was     signed 
at  Bombay,   and  on  the   next  day,  that  is  to   say,   on  the   24th  of  June 
at  about  6  P.  M.  Mr.  Tilak  was  arrested  at  the  Sardar  Grtha  where  he  was 
putting  up  at  the  time.   The  same   evening  his   house   and  press   at  Poona 
were  locked  by  the  Police  where  the  next  day  they  conducted  a  search  under 
a  warrant  by  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  of  Bombay.  By  an  extention  of 
the  warrant  authorised  by  the  District  Magistrate  of  Poona,   the  Police  also 
searched,  on  the  same  day,   Mr.  Tilak's  residence  at  the  hiU-fort   sanita- 
rium ]  Singh    Garh^   following   the   unusual    procedure  of  breaking  open 
windows  and  conducting  a  search  behind  the  back  of  any  recognised  repre- 


sentative  of  the  owner.  The  *search  at  both  the  places  resulted  in  nothing 
of  importance  being  found  except  a  post-card,  with  the  names  of  two 
books  on  explosives  written  thereon,  which  was  made  so  much  of  at  the 
trial. 

On  the  25th  of  June  Mr.  Tilak  was  placed  before  Mr,  AstonT 
the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate,  who  rejected  an  application  for  bail 
and  remanded  him  to  jail.  While  Mr.  Tilak  was  in  jail  it  somehow 
dawned  upon  the  Bombay  Government  that  it  was  risky  to  stake  Mr. 
Tilak's  ruin  upon  the  article  of  the  12th  of  May  alone,  (See  Exhibit  C) , 
and  another  sanction  to  prosecute  Mr.  Tilak,  for  publishing  the  leading  article 
in  the  Kesari  of  the  9th  of  June,  was  signed  at  Bombay  on  the  26th  of  June. 
A  fresh  information  was  thereupon  laid  before  Mr.  Aston  who  issued  a 
fresh  warrant  which  was  executed  on  Mr.  TUak  in  jail.  On  the  29th  of 
June  some  formal  evidence  was  recorded,  and  Mr.  Aston  committed  Mr. 
Tilak  to  the  third  Criminal  Sessions  of  the  Bombay  High  Court  on  two  sets 
of  charges  under  Section   124  A  and   153  A,  by  two   separate  orders  of 

commitment. 

The  day  next  after  his  arrest,  Mr.  Tilak  was  lodged  in  the  Dongri  jail  at 
Bombay.  Here  as  an  under-trial  prisoner  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  food, 
bedding  and  clothes  supplied  to  him  from  his  home.  But  Mr.  Tilak  had  to 
suffer  from  a  grievance  which  was  worse  than  any  physical  discomfort.  He 
was  practically  handicapped  in  the  preparation  of  his  defence. 

On  the  2nd  of  July  an  application  was  made  by  Mr.  Jinnah,  Bar-at-Law, 
to  Mr.  Justice  Davar,  who  presided  at  the  third  Criminal  Sessions,  for  Mr, 
Tilak's  release  on  bail,  and  the  rejection  of  this  application  together  with 
its  surrounding  circumstances  conclusively  showed  the  way  the  judicial  wind 
was  blowing. 

Notice  had  been  by  this  time  served  on  Mr.  Tilak's  Solicitor  that  the 
Crown  would  make  an  application  to  the  Court  for  directing  that  a  Special 
Jury  should  be  empanelled  to  try  Mr.  Tilak.  It  was  most  unfair  to  make  such 
an  application  as  Mr.  Baptista's  able  argument  against  it  (  vide  page  18^ 
shows .  But  Government  was  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  run  on  the  innings 
merrily  in  their  own  favour  entirely  from  the  beginning,  and  the  hearing  of 
the  application  for  a  Special  Jury  on  the  3rd  of  July  resulted  in  its 
being  granted.  + 

*A11  the  papeis  taKen  in  custody  were  either  neceaaary  for  a  formal  procf  of  Mr. 
Tilak's  ^connection  with  the  Kesari  or  mere  innocent  curiosities  of  a  mlBcellaneons 
nature.  The  second  kind  of  papers  were  put  in  by  the  defence  itself  to  show  the 
kind  of  company  in  which  the  card  was  found.  As  regards  the  card  it  was  saccess- 
f  ally  explained  away  by  Mr.  Tilak,  and  eventually  both  the  Judge  and  the  Ad- 
vocate-General had  nearly  to  admit  that  it  could  not  carry  the  proof  of  the 
•charge  of  Seditioo  against  Mr.  Tilak  any  further  than  the  incriminating  articles 
themselves  could  do. 

+  It  may  be  noted  that  one  could  easily  know  how  to  interpret  the 
language  of  Mr.  Jastice  Davar  when  in  disposing  of  the  application  he  remarked 
that  ^^  it  was  in  Mr.  Tilak's  own  interest  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  being 
tried  by  a  Jury  selected  from  the  citizens  of  Bombay  from  a  higher  class  of 
citizens." 


Between  the  day  of  the  rejection  of  the  application  for  bail  and  the  day 
of  the  trial  Mr.  Tilak  had  slightly  over  a  week  within  which  to  prepare  his 
defence.  The  jail  authorities  had  of  course  given  him  certain  f acuities  in 
this  repect  ;  but  after  all  only  a  very  limited  number  of  friends  could  go 
and  see  him  during  a  limited  number  of  hours  of  the  day .  And  eventually 
such  defence  as  Mr.  Tilak  could  actually  prepare  was  not  because  of  the 
facilities  which  were  given  to  but  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  which  were 
imposed  upon  him.  The  speech  which  Mr,  Tilak  delivered  in  his  defence 
occupies  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  this  book  and  bristles  with  references  to 
legal  and  literary  works.  That  shows  in  a  way  the  great  resourcefulness 
and  the  power  of  Mr.  Tilak's  mind  and  memory. 

The  trial  opened  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  attention  was  centred  on  the  first 
day  on  the  ruling  the  Judge  might  give  on  the  question  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  cases  in  one  trial  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  Jury.  In  the  first 
matter  Mr.  Tilak's  objection  was  over-ruled  ;  the  two  cases  were  amal- 
gamated ;  and  as  many  charges  were  put  together  as  the  Judge  then  thought 
he  might  combine  so  as  to  be  technicsJly  within  the  law.  Mr.  Tilak  objected 
to  the  amalgamation  both  on  the  ground  of  law  and  of  the  prejudice  which 
might  be  caused  to  him  by  the  confusion  in  his  own  mind  as  well  as  in 
the  minds  of  the  Jury  in  respect  of  the    different  charges,  which  reaJIy 

deserved  td  be  separately  tried  if  the  requirements  of  justice  were  to  be  satis- 
fied.  The  evil  effects  of  this  amalgamation  were  not  long  in  being  realised; 
for,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  proceedings,  practically  one  single  article  was 
made  the  ground  of  three  convictions  and  sentences  on  three  different 
charges.  As  regards  the  constitution  of  the  Jury,  the  Judge  in  granting  the 
application  of  the  Crown  for  a  Special  Jury  had  expressed  an  expectation  that 
the  panel  summoned  would  be  such  that, making  allowance  for  the  challenges, 
there  would  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  different  Indian  communities  on 
the  Jury  as  actually  empanelled  in  the  box.  But  far  from  that  being  the  case 
the  Jury  was  made  up  of  seven  Europeans  and  two  Parsis. 

The  recording  of  the  evidence  for  the  Prosecution,  which  was 
more  or  less  of  a  formal  character,  occupied  the  Court  for  about  two 
and  a  half  days.  The  only  witness  that  was  cross-examined,  with  any 
degree  of  keenness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tilak,  was  Mr.  Joshi  who  was  put 
into  the  box  to  identify  certain  official  signatures,  to  put  in  the  incrimin- 
inating    and   other  articles,   and  to   certify  to     the     correctness    of  the 

translations  which  not  he  himself  but  some  one  else  had  made.  Mr. 
Joshi  could  thus  be  cross-examined  not  as  one  responsible  for  the  translations 
himself,  but  more  or  less  as  an  official  expert  who  could  take  liberties  with 
the  questions  put  to  him  in  the  cross-examination  or  give  answers  with  a 
certain  sense   of  irresponsibility.     The   record  of  this   cross-examination, 

which  was  searching  and  creditable  to  the  Marathi  scholarship  of  a  man 
like  Mr.  Tilak,  will  show  that  ?iir.  Tilak  completely  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  merits  of  the  objection  which  he  subsequently  dwelt  upon  in  his  speech, 
namely,  that  though  not  purposely  distorted  the  mistranslations  were 
numerous  enough  and  calculated  to  create  a  wrong  notion  in  the  reader's 
mind  about  the  spirit  of  the  Marathi  articles . 


Out  of  the  fifteen    exhibits  put  in  for  the  Prosecution  seven  were  arti- 
cles from  the  Kesari^  two  were  Government  sanctions  for  the  prosecution,, 
two  more  were  Mr.    Tilak's    formal  declarations    as    press  owner,  printer 
and  publisher,   and  two  others  were   the   search  warrants;      one  was  the 
copy  of  the    Panchanama    of  the    search  in  which  were  noted  sixty  threfe^ 
documents  which  were  seized  by  the  Police.     And  the  remaining  exhibit 
was  the  post  card.   Of  these  Mr.   Tilak  objected  to  the  admissibility  of  the 
articles  other    than   the    charge  articles    and  to  the  post-card.    But  his 
objections  were  over-ruled.    As  regards  the  Panchanama,  with  the  exception: 
of  the  post-card,   one  portion  of  the  papers  included  therein  were  not  put  \xk 
at  all  by  the  Prosecution,   but  were  returned  to  Mr,  Tilak.  The  remaining 
portion  was  bodily  put  in  as  a  whole  bundle  by  Mr.  Tilak  along  with  his 
written  statement.   This  bundle  Mr,  Tilak  had  to  put  in  only  for  the  purpose. 
of  showing  the  character  of  the  papers  and  the  conditions  in  which  the  post- 
card was  fotmd.   But  the  putting  in  of  these  papers  even  for  that  limited 
purpose  was  regarded  technically  as  amounting  to  giving  evidence  for  the 
Defence,  and  that  cost  Mr.  Tilak  the  right  of  reply  which  is  extremely 
precious  to  an  accused  person,  especially  in  a  trial  by  Jury,    Having  lost  the 
right  of  reply,   Mr.  Tilak  decided  also  to  put  in  a  number  of  newspapers 
which  were  calculated  to  prove  his  contention  that  his  articles  were  written; 
in  a  controversy,  and  as  readies  to  the  points,  as  they  arose  in  the  controversy >. 
between  the  Anglo^Indiaji  papers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Indian  papers  oa 
the  other,  Mr.  Tilak's  statement  {  See  page  69  Sessions  Proceedings  )  was. 

a  simple  and  a  brief  one  in  ;  which  he  asserted  that  he  was  not  guilty  and 
described  the  real  character  of  the  incriminating  articles.. 

Mr.  Tilak  opened  his  speech  for  the  defence  at  about  4  P.  M.  on  Wednes*^ 
day,  thie  third  day  of  the  trial;  and  with  the  exception  of  Saturday    andSun*^ 

day  following  he  occupied  the  time  of  the  Court  up  to  about  the  noon  of  Wed«^ 
nesday,  the  8th  day  of  the  actual  sitting  of  the  Conrt.  It  would,  we  think,. 

be  superfluous  to  say  anything  about  the  speech  which  is  undoubtedly  a  memo* 
table  one  from  many  points  of  view.  Mi.llilak  did  not  command  'doquence^ 

as  the  word  is  usually  understood.  But  it  amply  served  the  purpose  which  Mr*. 
Tilak  really  meant  to  serve  by  undertaking  to  defend  himsdf  in  person. 

And  whatever  the  verdict  they  gave,  theJttxy  must  have,  during  the  days^ 
of  the  speech,  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  with  the  master  mind  of  the 

man  on  whom  they  were  called  upon  to'  sit  in  judgment.  The  speech  lasted,, 
as  the  Judge  himsdf  was  carefm  enough  to  note  for  a  purpose  of  his  own, 

for  twenty  one  hours  and  ten  minnutes  and  no  Jury,  constituted  of  average 
men,  cotdd  foil  to  perceive  that  whatever  Mr.  TUak's  faults  as  a  speaker, 

fhey  could  not  have  much  fault  to  find  with  him  as  a  man.    And  on  the 
hundreds  of  highly   educated  people  who  crowded  the  Court  every  day  and 

thousands  who  read  the  reports    outdde,  the  speech  had  undoubtedly  a 
greatly  devating  efiect» 


i 
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As  the  speech  is  one  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  it  may  be  worth  while 
^ust  to  briefly  summarise  the  principal  points  made  by  Mr.   Tilak  in   order 
to  facilitate  its  comprehension  by  the  reader.     The  amalgamation     of   two 
cases,  the    joinder  of  four  charges,  and  the  subsequent  dropping  of  one  of 
them  only  to  make  the  trial  good,  was  illegal,  and  likely  to   cause  prejudice. 
The  admission  of  articles  other  than  the  incriminating  ones  to  prove  intention 
-was  improper.  The  post-card   (Exhibit  Kj  was  inadmissible.     The  transla- 
tions of  the  articles   instead   of  the  originals  were  made  the  basis  of    the 
charges.  The  whole  of  the  articles  were  embodied  in  the    charges   and     the 
particulars    of  the   manner  in  which  the  offences  were  committed  were  not 
specified  by  setting  out  particular  words  or  sentences  alleged  to  be  seditions 
under  Section    124   A   or  criminal  under  153  A.       Mr.  Tilak  practically 
:gave    a    discourse    upon     the    law    of     Sedition^   in    England  and     the 
law  of    Sedition    in     India  and  made  some  interesting     new    points   about 
the   construction  of  sections  124A  and  153  A.     With  regard  toSectionl24A 
Mr.  Tilak  pointed  out  that  the   first  portion  of  the   Section  did  not   apply 
to  him  at  aU,  because  that  contemplated  the  fact  of  an  actual  excitement 
of  disaffection,  and  there  was  in  this  case  no  evidence  given  whatever  to  show 
that  Mr*  Tilak's  writings  resulted  in  such  actual  excitement  of  disaffection. 
What  was  proved  in  the  case  was  only  the  words  of  the   published  articles 
and  the  identity  of  their  publisher.     The  real  character  of  the  words   of  the 
articles  was  a  matter  for  the  Jury ;  but  no  evidence  was  given  to  show  to  the 
Jury,  wkc  did  not  know  Marathi,  that  the  words  were  really    capable  of  the 
meaning  which  the   Prosecution  sought  to   attribute   to   them.     What  re- 
mained  of  Section  124A,   therefore,   was  only    an   attempt  to  excite   dis- 
affection.  Mr.  Tilak  elaborately  discussed  the  meaning  of  the  word  'attempt' . 
He  contended  that  the  word  could  not  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  meaning  but 
that  it  had  a  special  meaning  of  its  own.     An  act  under  the   Section   must 
be  an  intentional   and  premeditated  act  with  the  definite    object   of   exciting 
•disaffection,  which  must  be  proved  to  have  failed  in   accomplishment  by 
causes  not  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the   man   making  the  atte  mpt  but 
operating  quite  independently  of  his  control.     There  was   here   no   evidence 
of  the  success  of  the  attempt,   or  of  the  failure  being  due   to    something 
operating  independently  of  Mr.  Tilak 's  will.     As  regards  the    object  of  the 
attempt,  even  supposing  that  the   words  of    the    articles    were    likely    to 
create  disaffection,  the   creation  of  that  disaffection   was  not    the   object 
with  which  the  articles  were  written.     Even  when  a  writing  may  be  violent 
or  reckless   and   even  when    there  may    be  a  likelihood  of   disaffection 
being  caused  thereby,   the  writer  could  not  be  punished   for   an   attempt 
tinder  124A,   if  he   has   no  criminal  intention.    The  question  of  intention 
was  therefore  the  principal  one  to  be  considered;  and  in  deciding  this  ques- 
tion it  was  improper  and  unsafe  to  follow  the  maxim  of  civil  law,  namely ,  that 


every  man  must  be  presumed  *to  intend  the  natural  consequences  of  his  acts^ 
This  intention  could  not  be  a  matter  of  presumption,  nor  could  it  be  proved 
only  by  the  character  of  the  words  or  inuendoes  in  writing.  Criminal  in* 
tention' must  be  positively  proved  by  the  evidence  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances •  The  motive  or  object  with  which  an  act  is  done  is  of  course  not 
identical  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  intention ;  but  this  motive  ox* 
object  is  necessarily  one  of  the  most  reliable  indications  in  an  inquiry  as  to 
intention.  His  real  object  or  motive  in  writing  the  articles,  Mr.  Tilak  con- 
tended, was  to  give  a  reply  to  the  theories  and  suggestions,  which  were 
controversial  enough,  of  Anglo-Indian  and  other  critics  who  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  bomb-outrages  merely  for  recommending  to  Government  an 
aggravated  policy  of  repression.  The  surrounding  circumstances  showed  that; 
iuid  to  prove  this  one  circumstance  Mr.  Tilak  had  to  put  in  seventy-one 
newspapers,  Indian  or  Anglo-Indian,  a  perusal  of  the  articles  in  which  would 
show  how  big  was  the  controversy  that  was  raging.  Mr.  Tilak's  intention 
could  not  be  to  excite  disaffection  because  the  articles  showed  that  they 
were  written  with  the  express  purpose,  mentioned  in  so  many  words  in 
the  articles  themselves,  of  giving  advice  and  a  warning  to  Government. 
The  construction  put  upon  the  words  of  the  articles  by  the  Prosecution  was 
unjustifiable.  In  the  first  place  the  words  relied  on  were  mistranslations, 
some  of  them  very  gross  ones,  calculated  to  mislead  the  mind  of  the  Jury. 
The  translator  himself  was  not  put  into  the    witness  box,    but  an  official 

expert  who  generally  certified  to  the  correctness  of  translations  which  he 
himself  had  not  made.  Even  when  the  necessary  corrections  were  made,  there- 
remained  the  inuendoes  ascribed  to  the  writer.  No  specific  inuendoes 
were  charged  and  therefore  no  inuendoes  could  be  found  or  supplied  by  the 

Jur\ .  But  the  Prosecution  affected  to  find  an  inuendo  in  every  word,  as  it- 
were,  on  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  writer  was  actuated  by  a  crimi- 
nal intention.  This  intention  they  had  not  proved.     As  for*  the  language  of 
the  articles,  it  had  to  be  remembered  that  in  writing  on  high  political  thesis,, 
^he  writer  had  to  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  Marathi  language  not 

yet  being  able  to  cope  with  the  progress  in  the  political  life  of  the  country. 
Even  the  official  ej^ert  had  to  use  antiquated  dictionaries  in  the  witness  box 

to  translate  certain  sentences  put  to  him  in  tlie  cross  examination;  and 
even  when  he  had  the  help  of  those  dictionaries  he  cotdd  not  help  making 
himself  ridiculous  by  making  queer  translations  of  sample  words  and  sen« 


tences^    That  should  give  an  idea  as  to  the  hard  task  a  leading  newspaper 
writer  has  to  perform,  as  he  has  to  write  on  all  manner  of  subjects   without 

long  notice  and  sometimes  on  the  spur  of  the  momenta   Moreover  the  words 

and  ideas  for  which  Mr.  Tilak  was  now  being  sought  to  be  held  responsible 

were  not  invented  by  him.  They  formed  a  part  of  the  political     controversy! 

which  had  been  raging  in  India  for  over  thirty  years  past  between  the  ofl&cial 

and  the  pro-ofl5cial  party  on   the  one  hand  and  the  popular    party    on    th€| 

other.  If  the  language  of  the  articles  was  properly  understood  in  the  light    of 

these  considerations,  then  the  Jury  would  have  no  difficulty  in  acquitting  him. 

Something  more  than  the  mere    objectionable  character  of  certain    words 

had  to  be  proved  to  bring  home  the  charge  to  him;  and  the  Prosecution    not 

having  done  so,  the  Jury  had  no  option  but  to  acquit  him.   He   appealed  to 

to  the  Jury  to  regard  the  question  as  one  not  of  an  individual,    much  less  1 

that  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  persona  grata  with  Government,  and  who  might 

be  regarded  as  their  political  opponent,  but  as  one  involving  the  liberty  of 

the  Press  in  India.  He  appealed  to  them  to  bear  in  mind  the  traditions 
of  their  fore-  fathers,  who  fought  for  their  liberty  of  speech  and  opinion, 
to  regard  themselves  as  guardians  of  the  Press  even  in  India,  to  stand 
between  the  Press  and  the  Government,  and  to  temper  the  operation  of  hard 
lawsT  He  told  themjthat  they  were  not  bound  by  the  direction  the  Judge 
would   give  them  as  to  the  facts   and  reminded  them  that  in   India  today  t 

as  has  been  the  case  in  England  since  Fox's  libel  Act  of  1792,  the  Juries  are 
the  sole  Judges  of  the  merits  of  a  seditiotis  libel.  The  vigilance  of  the 
Juries  in  England  saved  the  liberty  of  the  Press  and  rendered  the  prose- 
cutions for  sedition  rare  in  England;  and  he  begged  of  the  Jurymen  that  they 
an  India  too  would  be  actuated  by  similar  public-spiritedness. 

Mt^  Tilak  finished  his  address  to  the  Jury  at  about  12-30  noon  on  the 
eighth  day  which  also  proved  the  last  day  of  the  trial.  The  address  of  Mr. 
Branson  y  thie  Advocate  General,  was  conceived  in  a  satirical  spirit  and  at 
times  he  indulged  in  language  to  which  strong  objection  "could  have  been 
taken.  This  address  lasted  for  about  four  hours,  but  was  apparently  hurried 
lip  to  a  close.  At  about  5  P.  M,  mysterious  movements  and  consultations 
l>egan  among  the  Government  party,  and  the  Judge  defclared  his  intention  of 
finishing  the  case  that  very  day  though  they  might  have  to  sit  till  late    at 

night.  Mr.  Tilak  was  taken  by  surprise  and  it  affected  him  particularly    in 


this  way  that  he  could  not  hold  the  consultation  with  his  friends  and  re- 
lations which  he  had  intended  to  hold  that  evening  and  the  next  morning, 
in  view  of  the  eventuality  of  his  conviction.  The  net  was  somewhat 
surreptitiously  woven  round  his  life  in  the  closing  vesper  hours  of  that 
memorable  day.  After  the  close  of  Mr.  Branson's  speech  the  Judge  deliever- 
ed  a  strongly  adverse  charge.  The  Jury  retired  at  8-3  P.  M.  and  returned  at 
9-20  P.  M.  On  all  the  three  charges  they,  by'a  majority  of  seven  to  two, found 
Mr.  Tilak  guilty,  and  the  Judge,  accepting  the  verdict,  sentenced  Mr.  Tilak  to 
six  years  transportation  and  a  fine  of  one  thousand  nipees,  but  not  before  he 
addressed  him  bitter  words  of  reproach  which  Mr.;,Tilak  had  a  right  to  regard 
as  only  insult  added  to  injury.  Mr.  Tilak,  however,  had  an  occasion  to  tell 
the  Judge  as  well  as  the  pubUc  what  he  thought  about  it  all;  and  when  asked 
whether  he  had  any  thing  to  say  he  uttered  in  a  solemn  and  piercing  tone 
the  following  words  from   the  dock; — 

' '  All  I  wish  to  say  is  that  in  spite  of  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  I  maintain 
that  I  am  innocent.  There  are  higher  Powers  that  rule  the  destiny  of  things 
and  it  may  be  the  will  of  Providence  that  the  cause  which  I  represent  may 
prosper  more  by  my  suffering  than  by  my  remaining  free. ' ' 

For  the  couple  of  hours  since  the  Jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict  the 
big  Court  room  was  possessed  by  a  solemnity  of  feeling  which  was  marked 
on  every  face.  The  dim  gas-light  in  the  hall  only  added  to  the  effect  o£  the 
dead  silence  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  who  were  looking  from  the  Judge 
to  Mr.  Tilak  and  from  Mr.  Tilak  to  the  Judge.  The  whole  tiring  over,  Mr. 
Justice  Davar  rose  at  10  P.  M.  and  all  rose  with  him;  and  Mr.  Tilak  was 
spirited  away  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

It  was  not  till  about  7  p.  M.  that  evening,  that  the  news  about  the 
Judge's  determination  to  finish  the  case  that  night  leaked  from  the  High 
Court,  which  was  kept  specially  guarded  in  all  directions.  And  yet  within 
a  couple  of  hours  thousands  of  people  gathered  at  the  entrances  to  the 
High  Court  and  were  anxiously  waiting  to  know  the  result  of  the  trial. 
Heavy  showers  of    rain  were  at  intervals  falling,   and  the  dim  light  in  the 

streets  combined  with  the  murky  weather  spread  a  pall  of  gloom 
which  could  not  but  affect  the  minds  at  least  of  those  who  were 
absorbed  in    imagining  what  must  be    passing    in    the     Court     house 

to  which  all  access  was  completly  prohibited.  At  about  10  p.m.,  the 
secret  was    out  ;   there  was  bustle  and  commotion  all  round    the  High 
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Court  buildings ;    the  mounted  police  were   galloping  in  every   direction  to 
disperse  the  crowd;    and  the  sad    news    of    Mr.    Tilak's  conviction     axid 

sentence   was  conveyed  from    soul   to  soul    almost  by  a  process  of   tele- 
pathy.    The  Police  and  the  Judge  thus  successfully    prevented  what  might 

have  been  a  monster  demonstration.     But  the  next  morning  when  the  ne-ws 
of  the  doings  of  the  previous  night  spread  like  wild  fire  through  the  city  the 

people  felt  aggrieved,  as  it  were,  at  the  smartness  of  the  authorities  and  they 
commenced  demonstration  with  a  vengeance.  The  effect  of  the  news  of  Mr. 

Tilak's  conviction  and  transportation,     especially  upon  the  masses,    i^as 
something  tremendous.    The  great  millhand  population  was  determined  to 

strike  work  in    honour  of  Mr.   Tilak   and    by  a  spontaneous   movement 
the  Bazars  in   several  quarters  in  the  city    were  closed  for   business.     The 

streets,  however,  were  kept  aKve  by  the  cries  of  newspaper  boys,  for  in  the 
course  of  that  half  week  Mr.  Tilak's  pictures,  newspapers  giving  accounts 

about  him  and  leaflets  containing  songs  composed  in  his  honor  were 
sold  by  tens   of  thousands.     The  popular   feeling  about  Mr.     Tilak  was 

manifested  in  a  hundred  other  ways  in  private  and  public  places  in  the 
great  metropolitan  City.     The  Police  and  some    other  people   who  were 

endowed  with  a  larger  measure  of  blind  loyalty  to  Government  than  tact,' 
discretion  or  common  sense,    most  unwisely  interfered  with   the  passive 

demonstration.  Some  of  the  millhands  also  went  out  of  their  way  in  trying 
to   coerce  those,  whom    they  regarded  as    the  black-legs   among   them, 

into  stopping  work.  The  general  result  of  aU  these  contributor}^  factors 
was   that  the  mob  mind  got  out  of  control  and  there  was  rioting  in  several 

parts  of  the  city ;  the  military  had  to  be  called  out  and  firing  resulted  in 
the  deaths  of  15  and  the  wounding  of  38  people.  For  nearly  six  days  business 
was  at  a  standstill  and  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 

These  unusual  demonstrations  completly  proved  the  g^eat  depth  to  which 
the  roots  of  Mr.  Tilak 's  popularity  had  penetrated  in  a  population  which    is 

generally  regarded  as  the  least  homogenous  in  formation  and  the  least 
susceptible  to  political  sentiment. 

That  is  the  story  in  brief  of  this  great  trial.  The  case  is  yet 
S2c5  judice  so  isit  as  th^  Fnvy  CoxmcH  is  concerned.  Mr.  Tilak's  appeals 
to  Mr.  Justice  Davar,  to  the  Advocate  General  and  to  the  Appelate  Bench  of 

the  High  Court  for  a  consideration  of  the    objections     urged    by    him 

on  the  ground  of  law  have  been  rejected   more  or  less    summarily.  But  he 

still  hopes  to  get  justice  at  the   hands   of  the   Privy   Council  which  is  the 

highest  tribunal  of  appeal  in  the  British  Empire? 
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NOTE-^The  rejection  of  Mr.  Tilak's  applicatioa  far  his  release  on  bail 
was  nniversally  regarded  aa  tmjoatifiable.  Oariondy  enough  it  so  happened 
eleven  years  ago  that  Mr.  Justice  Davar  was  engaged  as  Counsel  for  Mr 
TUak  in  the  sedition  case  ^of  1897,  and  he  successfully  got  out  Mr.  Tilak 
on  bail  as  the  result  of  an  application  made  to  Mr.  Justice  Badruddin 
TayabjL  Mr*  Tayabji's  judgment  proved  an  epoch-making  judgment  so  far  as 
the  question  of  bail  in  cases  of  sedition  was  concerned.  For  eleven  years  after- 
iT^ards,  the  Tilak  case  was  quoted  as  a  conclusive  ruling  in  support  of  the  release 
of  under-trial  prisoners  on  baiL  With  Mr.  Davar  changing  the  Gown  for  the  W^ 
or  it  should  rather  be  said  the  Bar  for  the  Bench,  the  whole  cou^rseof  law  was  to  1^ 
changed;  and  Mr.  J.  Davar's  judgment  in  the  Tilak  case  of  1908  has  already  been 
-widely  quoted  and  acted  upon  to  support  the  rejection  of  applications  for  bail 
Selow  in  three  parallel  columns  we  quote  important  tontences  from  Mr«  J.  Tavab* 
jrs  judgment  in  1897,  Mr.  Davar  the  Barrister's  argument  in  1897,  and  Mr.  Davar 
the  Judge's  ruling  in  1908  in  respect  of  the  same  subject  matter,  namely  the  prin- 
ciples on  wnich  bail  may  be  granted  or  refused  to  an  under  atrial  prisoner  esoel 
cially  in  cases  of  sedition.  ^ 


TAYABJEEJ.  (1897) 

All  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  release  of  accused 
parties  on  bail  was  based 
upon  the  anxiety  of  the 
l4egislature  to  secure  the 
€Utendance  of  the  accused 
at  the  tim.e  the  trial  came 
on.  The  leading  principle 
of  jurisprudence  was  that 
a  man  was  not  to  foe  pre- 
sumed to  ba  guilty  until 
he  had  had  a  fair  trial  and 

-was  found  to    be    guilty. 
But    at    the     same    time 
another   leading  principle 
that  the  Judges  had  to  bear 
In  mind  was  that    there 
ought  not  to  be  any   mis- 
carriage of  Justice  by  the 
accused  absconding  or  not 
appearing    when  the  case 
was  called  on  for   hearing. 
If    it    was  absolutely    or 
morally  certain    that  the 
accused  would   be    forth- 
coming at  the  trial  it  would 
l>e  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Justice  to  keep  him 
in  jail  till  the  trial  came 


BARST.  DAVAR.  (1897.) 

Mr.  Bavar,  "Comisel  for  Mr. 
Tilak  applied  lor  bail  an  the 
followins  i^rouads  He  was 
perfectly  prepared  to  uige  that 
this  wafiemioeDtly  oae  of  those 
oases  in  which  the  aoooaed  per- 
son was  entitled  to  be  bailed 
out  on  more  grounds  Uian  one. 
It  was  ajbioltitely  neeetiarjf  that 
the  aoouied  should  pennnally 
giro  iustrnctioDs  to  bis  Solici- 
tors. Mr.  Deivar  also  laid  stress 
on  the  ground  that  the  Jail  rules 
required  the  pre^eDoe  of  the 
Jail  aathorities  even  when  the 
aooused  was  giving  instraotions 
to  hid  SoJioitors,  and  that  the 
difficulty  of  defending  the  ac- 
onsed  would  be  still  greater. 
He  relied  very  strongly  on  the 
Bangobasi  oase  and  on  what 
took  place  ia  connection  with 
the  case,  which  was  the  only 
precedent  wliloh  would  guide 
his  Lordship  la  the  present 
case  particularly  on  the 
question  of         bail«        It 

would  be  argued  in  the 
present  case  that  this  was  a 
most  serious  case  and  it  was  a 
matter  in  which  puniahnient 
waa  for  transportation  for  life 
thosgh  the  alternative  punish- 
ment did  uot  e:(caed  three 
years,  i'he  only  e^denoa  in 
the  present  case  of  the  aitiole 
being  of  rach  a  nature,  as 
would  cause  disaffection  among 
the  people,  was  that  of  Mlrza 
4bbaa  Beg,  the  Oriental  Irani. 
latBr»  who  said  that  the  words 
and  expressions  were  of  an  ez* 


JUDGJfiDAYAR.(1908) 

Section  498  o'r.  Pr.  Cod© 
left  the  Judge  unlimited 
discretioQ.  It  was  ajudi- 
cial  discretion  and  it  mnst 
be  judicially  exercised  and 
with  care  and  ca  ution*  I 
am  not  in  accord  with  the 
statement  broadly  made 
that  the  only  consideration 
which  ought  to  guide  the 
Court  in  decidi  ng  whether 
bail  should  or  should  not 
be  granted, was  the  conside 
ration  that  the  accused 
would  appear  to  take  his 
trial.  It  was  by  no  means 
the  only  otmsideration  or 
the  main  one.  It  might  be 
one  of  the  considerations  or 
an  important  one.  But  in 
considering  applications  in 
serious  cases  there  were 
many  circumstances  that 
must  be  weighed  before 
coming  to  a  conclusioQ.  It 
would  be  wise  uuder  the 
present  circumstances  not 
to  give  any  reason  or  enter 


IS 


jff.  In  order  to  ascertain 
wnether  he  would  be  f  orth- 
cozbing  or  not  it  "was  ma- 
terial to  consider  the  three 
leading  qhestions;  first,  as 
to  the  gravity  of  the  offence 
with  which  the  accused 
was  charged  ;  second,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  sentence 
with  which  he  might  be 
panished;  and  third,  as 
to  the  evidence  which  was 
before  the  Oonrt  to  see 
whether  it  was  of  such  an 
over-whelming  character 
as  ihat  the  accused  must 
necessarily  be  convicted 
and  that  in  order  to  avoid 
the  punishment  he  might 
not  be  forth-coming. 


ftremely  objectionable  inflaua-  i  into   a  diacuasi<m  of    the 

tory  ohwof  r  «wh  m  were  c»i-    eonridenrtions     weighing 


oslateci  to  exoite  feelings  in 
British  lodla.  That  was  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  recorded 
by  the  Magistrate  to  prove  that 
the  articles  published  wera  like- 
ly to  inflame  and  excite  dis*- 
affection  and  it  was  to  say  the 
least  ftortUeu.  He  ventured 
to  submit  that  anybody  who  had 
any  knowl^ge  of  the  Maratht 
langiAge  and  who  read  the 
original  articles,  if  he  wm  not 
Minded  h}f  ptktHon  or  prt^vdioe^ 
would  oome  to  the  ooooluiion 
that  thc^  weie  not  calculated  to 
•zcite  duafloction  in  the  minds 
of  the  people*  7%^  only  ground 
en  whiek  this  applioatton  eeuldbe 
eppoted  nould  be  dn  ttpptehentiot^ 
that  the  accused  mtght  not  be 
fortheeming  for  his  trial. 
Another  ground  being  that  the 
accused  being  at  libertyi  might 
try  to  do  away  or  tamper  with 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. In  Ibis  esse  there  was 
no  fear  of  that.  •*  I  ask  your 
Lordship  accordingly  to  e2;er- 
cise  your  discretion  vested  in 
you#  and  make  an  order  which 
will  show,  that  the  accused 
is  not  prejudged  by  the 
tribunals  thai  administer^  jus 
1  tioe  and  hw«  fto*  &o« 


» 


with  him  in  refusing    the 
application  for  bail. 


»v 


i : 


' 


THE  TILAK  CASE. 


r^.^^^j^  r"^- 


The   3Iagisterial  Proceedings* 

The  prosecution  against  Mr.  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  was  set  in  motion 
by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  Bombay  ordering  the  instUution 
-of  a  complaint  against  him  and  thus  sanctioning  the  prosecution .  The  sanc- 
tion to  prosecute  is  as  foUows: — 


The  first  case. 

iiovernmeni  sanction. 
(  Before,  me  ) 

a:  H;  S.  Aston 

\  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate 

Bombay  24-6-08.' 

Under  Section  196  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  1898,  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  order  Herbert  George  Gell, 
Commissioner  of  Police  Bombay  or  such  Police  oflBicer  as  may  be  deputed 
by  him  for  this  purpose,  to  make  a  complaint  against  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak, 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  *'Kesari,"  a  weekly  vernacular  newspaper  of 
Poona,  in  respect  of  an  article  headed  **The  country's  misfortune,''  printed 
at  columns  4  and  5,  page  4  and  columns  1  and  2  page  5  of  the  issue  of  the 
said  newspaper  dated  the  12th  May  1908,  under  Section  124  A  of  the  Indian 
Penal  Code  and  any  other  Section  of  the  said  Code  (including  section  153 
A  )  which  may  be  found  to  be  applicable  to  the  case. 

By  order  of.  his  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council 

(Sd.  ;  H.  O.  Quin 

Dated  23  Juue  1908  Bombay.  Acting  Secretary  to  Government. 

Judicial  Department 

Pursuant  to  withinwritten  order  I  hereby  depute  Superintendent 
Sloaneof  the  *K' Division,  Bombay  City  Police,  to  make  the  complaint 
therein  referred  to. 

(Sd.  ;  H.  G.  Gell. 

Head  Police  Office  Bombay.  Commissioner  of  Police,   Bombay. 

24th  June  1908. 


In  parsuance  of  the  sanction,  Superintendent  Sloane,  of  the  Boinbay 
Police,  laid  tiie  fallowing  information  before  Mr.  A.  H,  S.  Aston,  Cliief 
Presidency  Magistrate,  Bombay:-^ 

Informaiion  of  Superintendent  Sloane* 

The  information  of  William  Sloane  taken  upon  oath  before  me  Arthur 
Henry  Southcote  Aston  Esquire,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  Town  and  island  of  Bombay  and  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate 
Bombay  on  Tuesday  the  24th  day  of  June  1908 . 

1.  **I  am  informed  and  verily  believe  that  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  of 
Poona  is  the  editor,  printer  and  publisher  of  the  **Kesari"  a  weekly  Marathi 
Newspaper  and  that  the  said  newspaper  is  printed  and  published  at  liis 
press  called  the  Kesari  Press  situated  at  486  Narayan   Peth   Poona. 

2.  That  the  Kesari  Newspaper  dated  the  12th  May  1908  which  is 
now  produced  and  shown  to  me  and  marked  A  contains  an  article 
printed  in  the  4th  and  5th  columns  of  page  4  thereof  and  columns 
1  and  2  of  page  5  thereof  and  headed  (as  translated  into  English^  *'Tflfe 
country's  misfortune." 

3.  That  a  translation  of  the  said  article  is  also  produced  and 
shown  to  me  and  marked  B . 

4.  I  verily  believe  that  the  said  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  has  by  the 
publication  of  the  said  article  in  the  *  Kesari'  newspaper  dated  the  12th 
of  may  1908  brought  or  attempted  to  bring  into  hatred  and  contempt  and 
has  excited  or  attempted  to  excite  disloyalty  and  feelings  of  enmity  towards 
Hi§  Majesty  and  the  Government  established  by  law  in  British  India. 

5.  I  am  informed  and  verily  believe  that  several  numbers  of  the 
•Kesari'  newspaper  dated  the  12th  of  May  1908  were  forwarded  to 
subscribers  to  that  newspaper  in  Bombay  and  were  received  in  Bombay 
by  such  subscribers  and  that  I  am  advised  that  there  has  been  publication 
of  such  newspaper  containing  the  said  article  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Court. 

6.  That  I  accordingly  charge  the  said  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  as 
being  responsible  for  the  publication  in  Bombay  of  the  said  article  in  the 
Kesari  newspaper  dated  the  12th  day  of  May  1908,  with  committing 
offences  punishable  under  Section  124  A  and  153  A  of  the  Indian  Penal 
Code  and  I  pray  that  process  may  be  issued  against  the  said  Bal  Gangadhar 
Tilak. 

7.  That  an  order  under  section  196  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code 
dated  the  23rd  of  June  1908  directing  this  complaint  to  be  made  is  now 
produced  and  shown  to  me  and  marked  C. 


8 .    The  Magistrate  thereupon  issued  a  warrant  of  arrest  against  Mr .  Tilak 
on  24th  Jtme  1908  and  it  was  executed  on  his  person  the  same  evening  at 


Bombay. 


The  Magistrate  a?so  issued  a  warrant  on  the  same  day  for  a  search  be- 
ing made  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tilak  at  Foona,  and  for  the.seiznre  of  cer- 
tain documents  &c.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  warrant  and  the  en- 
dorsements on  it  will  show  the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed. 


%.i 


Magistrate's  warrant. 

CaseNo.  421of  1908. 

Complainants'  name. 
Superintendent  Sloane. 
Address — Bombay . 

(Fee  free) 

No.  of        190 

To 

The  District  or  City  Magistrate  Poona,  the  Superintendent  of  Police 
division,  and  all  constables  and  other  His  Majesty's  officers  of  the  Peace 
for  the  Town  of  Bombay. 

Whereas  information  has  been  laid  before  me  of  the  commission  of  th 
offence  of  sedition  and  promoting  enmity  between  classes,  and  it  has  been 
made  to  appear  to  me  that  the  production  of  the  files  of  the  newspaper  Kesari, 
registers  of  subscribers,  drafts,  proofs,  manuscripts,,  correspondence,  books 
of  account  and  other  documents,  relating  to  the  said  Kesari  newspaper  is 
essential  to  the  inquiry  about  to  be  made  into  the  said  offence. 

This  is  to  authorise  and  require  you  to  search  for  the  said  books,  docu- 
ments, writings  and  newspapers  in  the  residence  of  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak, 
situated  at  Poona  and  if  found  to  produce    forthwith  the   same  before    this 

Court  returning  this  warrant  with  an  endorsement   certifying  what  you  haveT 

•done  under  it  immediately  upon  its  execution. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Court  this  24th  June  1908 . 

fSd.)     A.  ;S.  ASTON. 
Chief  Presidency  Magistrate. 

Forwarded  to  the  District  Superintendent  of  ^Police,  Poona,  for  executionT 

(Sd.)     H.  F.  CARVALHO, 
24-6-08.  ,  City  Magistrate,  Poona. 

Returned  duly  executed 

Davies, 
25-6-08.  District  Superintendent 

of  Fdlice,  Poona. 


Returned  to  the  D.  S.  Police,  Pooua.  The  warrant  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  fully  executed  until  the  residence  of  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  at  Singhgacl 
has  been  searched.     This  search  should  now  be  made. 

(Sd.)     E.  CARMICHAEL, 
25-6-08.  D.  M.  Poona, 

Executed.         —        Nothing  found  at  Singh  gad. 

Da  vies, 
D.  S.  Police  Poena. 

Returned  to  the  Presidency  Magistrate  Bombay. 

fSd.)     E.  CARMICHAEL, 
25-6-08.  D.  M.  Poona. 


The  Panchanama  CVide  Ex,  L.  in  Appendix  page  49-50)  will  show  the 
results  of  the  search  made  in  the  Residence  of  Mr.  Tilak  at  Poona. 

On  the  25th  of  June   Mr.   Tilak  was   produced  before   the  Presidency 
Magistrate  and  the  following  proceedings  took  place  in  his  Court. 

IN  THE  COURT  OF  THE  CHIEF  PRESIDENCY 

MAGISTRATE  BOMBAY. 
Case  No.  421  W  of  3908. 
Superintendent  Sloane Complainant. 

VS. 
Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak Accused. 


Charge — Sedition   and  promoting  enmity   between   classes 

Sections  1^4A  153A  I.  P.  Code, ' 

Accused  present  in  Custody. 

Mr.  J.  D,  Davar  Bar-at-law  and  Mr.  Bodas  M.  A.  LL.  B^  High 
Court  Pleader  for  Accused. 

WII^UAM  SLOANE,  sworn  said:— 

I  identify  the  Accused  as  the  person  named  in  the  information.  The 
Kesari  is  published  and  sold  in  Bombay.  I  have  been  purchasing  it  for 
several  months.     I  purchased  the  issue  6i  the  12th  in  Bombay. 

Mr.  Davar:— -I  am  willing  to  admit  publication  and  ask  that  the  case 
may  be  tried  forthwith . 

Mr.  Bowen  : — It  is  necessary  to  prove  publication.  The  case  for 
the  Crown  is  not  ready  and  I  apply  for  an  adjournment  in  order  to   call 
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evidence.     I  have  uot  all  tnv  witnesses  here  and  I  have  a  case      this   after- 
noon   iu  the  3rd  Presidency   Magistrate's  Cotfrt. 

Order — Postponed^to  June   29th   at   3-30  p.  ni. 
Mr.  Daver  applies  for  bail. 
Mr.  Bo  wen  opposes. 

ORDER — The  application  is  refused .  The  offence  in  question  is  not 
bailable  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  believing 
that  accused  has  committed  the   offence  of  which  he  is     charged. 

(initiaUed;   A.  H.  S.  A. 
25.  6.  08. 

Mr.  Davar  to     have  permission   to   take   copies   of    information   and 
translations. 

Mr.  Dikshit  and  Mr.  Bodas  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Gandhy  to  have  permission 
to  interview  accused,  also  Mr.  W.  S.  Bapat  and  Mr.  [Baptista  and  also 
Hoii'ble  Khare  in  the  Police  Court  lock-up. 

Accused  to  be   detained  iu   the  Police   Court  lock-up. 
Copy  ordered  to  be  furnished  to  accused   forthwith 

(^initialled)  A.  H.  S.  A. 
125-6-08,) 

(TRUE  COPY) 

A.     H.     S.     Aston. 
Chief  Presidency  Megistrate, 
and  Revenue  Judge,  Bombay. 


SECOND  CASE. 

On  the  26th  of  June  His  Excellency  the  Governor  iu  Council  instituted 
another  prosecution  against  Mr.  Tilak  by  authorising  the  Secretary  of  the 
Judicial  Department  to  direct  another  complaint  being  laid  against  Mr. 
Tilak,  while  the  latter  was  in  custody,' 


The  following  is  the  second  Sanction  to  prosecute  Mr.'  Tilak. 


-SANCTION  TO  PROSECUTE, 


(  A.  H.  S. 

27-6-08.  ) 

Uuder  Section  196  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  1898  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  order  Herbert  George 
Gell,  commissioner  of  Police  Bombay,  or  such  Police  officer  as  may  be 
deputed  by  Him  for  this  purpose  to  make  a  complaint  against  Bal  Gan- 
gadhar  Tilak,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Kesari,  a  weekly  Vernacular 
newspaper  of  Poona  in  respect  of  an  article,  headed  ** These  remedies  are 
not  lasting"  printed  at  columns  2,3  and  4  of  page  3  of  the  issue  of 
the  said  newspaper  dated  the  9th  June  1908  imder  section  124  A  of  Indian 
Penal  Code  and  any  other  Section  of  the  said  Code  f  including  Section 
153  A.^  which  may  be  found  to  be  applicable  to  the  case. 


By  order  of  His  Excellency. 

Dated  Bombay  .  the  Governor  in  Council, 

the  26th  June  1908.  \  fSd.  )  H.  O.  QUINN. 

Acting  Secretary  to  Government, 

Judicial  Department* 

P.  T-  O. 

Pursuant  to  the  withinwritten  order,  I  hereby  depute  Superintendent 
Sloane  of  the  K.  Division,  Bombay  City  Police,  to  make  the  complaint 
therein  referred. 


(  Signed  ;         H.  G.  GEIvL, 
Commissiner  of  Police, 

Bombay. 


Head  Police  office, 

Bombay,  iZth  June  1908. 


In  purs\iance  of  the  above  Sanction  Superintendent  Sloane  instituted 
the  foUowing  complaint  against  Mr.  Tilak  before  Mr.  Aston,  Chief 
Presidency  Magistrate  Bombay- 

INFORMATION  OF  WII.UAM  SI^OANE. 

The  information  of  William  Sloane  superintendent  of  Police,  Bombay 
taken  upon  oath  before  Arthur  Henry  Sonthcote  Aston  Esqr,  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Town  &  Island  of  Bomljay,  and  the 
Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  Bombay,  on  Sattkrdav  the  27th  day  oi  June 
1908  :— 

I  am  informed  and  believe  that  Bal  Gagandar  Tilak  of  Poona  is  the 
publisher,  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  **Kessari"  a  weekly  Marathi  News- 
paper and  that  the  Newspaper  is  printed  at  his  press  called  th^  Kesari 
Fiess  situated  at  486  Narayan  Peth  at   Poona. 

2.  That  the  issue  of  the  Kesari  newspaper  dated  the  9th  of  the  June 
1908  now  produced  and  shown  to  me  marked  A  contains  an  article  at  Co- 
lumns 2  to  4  on  page  4  thereof,  which  is  headed  (as, translated  into  English) 
\^  These  remedies  are  not  lasting.*' 

3.  That  a  translation  of  the  said  article  is  also  produced  and  shown  to 
me  and  marked  B. 

4.  I  verily  believe  that  the  said  Bal  Gagandhar  Tilak  has  by  the 
publication  of  the  said  article  in  the  Kesari  newspaper  dated  the  9th  day  of 
June  1908  brought  or  attempted  to  bring  into  hatred  and  contempt  and 
has  excited  or  attempted  to  excite  disaffection,  disloyalty  and  feelings  of 
enmity  towards  His  Majesty  and  the  Government  established  by  law  in 
British  India  and  has  also  attempted  to  promote  feelings  of  enmity  and 
hatred  between  the  English  and  Indian  subjects  of  His   Majesty. 

5.  I  am  informed  and  verily  believe  that  several  numbers  of  the 
Kesari  newspaper  dated  the  9th  day  of  June  1908  were  forwarded  to 
subscribers  of  the.  newspapers  in  Bombay  and  were  received  in  Bombay  by 
such  suseribers  and  that  I  am  advised  that  there  has  been  publication  of 
such  newspaper  containing  the  said  article  or  articles  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  Court. 

6.  That  I  accordingly  charge  the  said  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  as  being 
responsible  for  the  publication  in  Bombay  of  the  said  article  in  the  Kesari 
newspaper  dated  the  9th  day  of  June  1908  with  committing  offences  puni^- 
shable  under  Section  124 A  and  153 A  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  I  pray 
that  process  may  be  issued  against  him . 

7 .  That  an  order  under  Section  196  of  Criminal  Procedure  Code  dated 
the  26th  day  of  June  1908  directing  this  Complaint  to  be  made  is  now 
produced  and  shown  to  me  and  marked  C. 

(sd.)  William   Sloane 
Superintendent  of    Police. 
(  Before  me  j 
(sd.^  A,  H.  S.  Aston 
Chief  Presidency  Magistrate. 
^7-6-08,  Bombay. 


I 
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Mr.  Aston  threupon    issued  a   warrant    for    tlie    arrest    of    Mr.  Tilak 
which  was  executed  on  his  person  in  Jail  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  June. 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  following  proceedings  took  place  in   the  Court 
of  the  Presidency  Magistrate. 

Proceedings. 

Deposition  of  Mr.  B.  V.  J03HI— 

(  FOR  THE  CROWN.  ) 

**I  having  made  solemn  affirmation  state  that  my  name  is  Bhaskar 
Vishnu  Joshi.  My  calling  1st  Assistant  Oriental  Translator  to  Government, 

I  see  a  copy  of  the  Kesari  newspaper  dated  9th  June  1908.  It 
contains  an  article  entitled  /^ These  remedies  are  not  lasting''  on  page 
4  Columns  2  to  4.  I  have  jnade  a  translation  of  it.  My  translation  is 
correct.  Newspaper  and  translation  put  in  Exs.  D  &  D  I, 

Taken  on  solemn  afirmationl  (sd.)  Bhaskar  Vishnu  Joshi. 

This  29th  day  of  June  1908. 

Before  me. 
CSd.;  A.  H.  S.  Aston.  ^ 

Chief  Presidency  Magistrate,  Bombay: — 


Deposition  of  Mr.  N.  J.  DATAR— . 

I  having  made  solemn  affirmation  state  that  my  name  is  Narayan 
Jugaunath  Datar,  my  calling  Clerk  Customs  Reporter  General's  Office. 

I  also  do  business  of  distributing  the  Kesari  and  other  papers.  I 
receive  about  3000  copies  of  the  Kesari  a  week.  Some  of  them  go  to 
subscribers  and  others  to  non-subscribers.  Copies  of  the  issue  Ex.  D  of  the 
9th  June  were  distributed  by  my  agency  in  Bombay, 

Taken  on  solemn  affirmation.  (Sd.)  N.  J.  Datar. 

this  29th  day  of  June  1908. 

• 

Before  me,  . 
(Sd.  )  A.H.  S.  Aston. 
Chief  Presidency  Magistrate,  Bombay. 

"  The  statement  of  the  accused  was  then  taken  and  was  as  follows. 

STATEMENT  OF  ACCUSED, 

* 

I     state  as  follows;    - 
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My  name  is-  Bal 

,,  father's  natne-Oangadhar 

,,  age  about-  52  years. 

I,  caste- Brahmin. 

, ,  Occupation-  Editor. 

1     wish  to  reserve  my  statement.  (Sd.)  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak. 

I     certify  that  this  examination  was  taken  in  my  presence  and  hearing 
and  contains  a  fuJl  and  true  account  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Accused? 

(Sd.)  A.  H.  S.  Aston. 

Chief  Presidency  Magistrate, 

Bombay. 

Order  of  Commitment. 

The  Magistrate  after  recording  the  above  depositions  rnm«,;f^  a 
Mr  Tilak  to  the  Sessions.  The  foUoling  are  the  orSf  TcommS? 
m  the  two  cases:—  ^uiamument 

c.  P.  c.  nz 

No.  Case  No,  421/w  of  1908. 

Charge  (Sees,  521,  221,  223  C.  P.  C  J 
A.  H.  S.  Aston  Esqr. 

(Altered  by  my  charges  I  Chief  Presidency  Ma«stmt^   «^   t>      , 

this  2nd  day  of  July  1908.  .       ,        t.  ^  Jnagistrate   at   Bombay 

Sd.  M.  R.  Jardine.  liereby  charge  you  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak    as 

C.  C.)  ^  follows :  — 

That  you  on  or  about  the  12th  day  of  May  1908  at  Bombay  bv  worHc 
intended  to  be  read  brought  or  attempted  to  bring  into  hatred  or  <»nte      ^ 
or  excited  or  attempted  to  excite  feelings   of  disaffection  towards  the  r^ 
ernment  estaWished  by  law  in  British  Indw  by  publishing  in  a  vemaStt 
newspaper  entitled  the  ''Kesan",  of  which  you  were  the  Printer  and  P  k 
Usher  an  article  as  translated  into  English   •«  The  Country's  misforti«."  »> 
and  thereby  committed  an  offence  punishable  under  Section  124A    f  f^h 
Indian  Penal  Code.  '"* 

• 

2ndly.  That  you  on  or  about  the  12th  May  1908  at  Bombay  by  worrfq 
intended  to  be  read  promoted  or  attempted  to  promote  feelings  of  enm  t 
or  hatred  between  different  classes  x>f  His  Majesty's  subjects  by  publishin 
ina  vernacular  newspaper  entitled  the  **Kesari"  of  which  you  were  th 
Printer  and  Publisher  an  article  as  translated  into  English  *'The  connt  ' 
misfortune"    and     thereby    committed     an    offence    punishable    und"  ^ 
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Section  153  A  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
High  Court  and  I  hereby  commit  you  to  the  said  High  Court  to  be  tried 
on  the  said  charges. 

29th  day  of  June  1908.  f  Sdr)  ;  A.  H.  S.  Aston. 

Chief  Presidency  Magistrate 
and  Revenue  Judge  Bombay. 


No.  Case  No.  435, w  of  1908. 

Charge  (  Sees.     221-222-223  C.  P,  C.  ) 
A.  H.  S.  Aston  Esquire, 

(Altered  by  my  charjj[eB  I  Chief  Presidency   Magistrate  at  Bombay 

''"  'ti^millJ^f'    I'^ety  <=h"g«  you  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  as 

C.  C.)       follows  : — 

That  you  on  or  about  the  9th  day  of  June  1908  at  Bombay  by  words 
intended  to  be  read  brought  or  attempted  to  excite  feelings  of  disaffection 
towards  the  Government  established  by  law  publishing  in  a  vernacular 
newspaper  entitled  the '*  Kesari "  of  which  you  were  the  Printer  and 
Publisher  an  article  as  translated  into  English  *  *  These  remedies  are  not 
lasting  "  and  thereby  committed  an  offence  punishable  under  Section  124 
A  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 

2ndly.  That  you  on  or  about  the  9th  day  of  June  1908  at  Bombay  by 
words  intended  to  be  read  promoted  or  attempted  to  promote  feelings  of 
enmity  or  hatred  between  different  classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  by 
publishing  in  a  vernacular  newspaper  entitled  the  *  *  Kesari  ' '  of  which 
you  were  the  Printer  and  Publisher  an  article  as  translated  into  English 
"  These  remedies  are  not  lasting.  " 

And  thereby  committed  an  offence  punishable  under  Section  153  A 
of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  within  the  cognizance  of  the  High  Court  and 
I  hereby  commit  you  to  the  said  High  Court  to  be  tried  on  the  said 
charges. 

29th  day  of  June  1908-  (Sd.)  A.  H-  S.  Aston 

Chief  Presidency  Magistrate 

&  Revenue  Judge  Bombay^ 
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BAIL  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  HIGH  COURT. 

On  the  2nd  day  of  July  Mr.  Tilak  applied  through  Counsel  to  Mr. 
J'ustice  Davar  presiding  over  the  third  Criminal  Sessions  of  the  High  Court 
^or  his  release  on  bail;    but  the  application  was  refused. 

In  connection  with  the  bail  application  the  following  a£Gidavits  and 
counter  affidavits  were  made. 

(i;  Affidavit  of  Mr.  Bodas. 

I,  Mahadeo  Rajaram  Bodas  M*  A.  LL.  B.  of  Bombay  Brahmin 
Hindu  inhabitant,  High  Court  Pleader  of  this  Hon'ble  Court  residing  at 
Oirgaum  outside  the  Port,  solemnly  affirm  and  say  as  follows: — 

1.  That  on  the  25  th  June  I  appeared  with  Messrs.  J.  D.Davar, 
Barrister-at-Law,     and   S.  M.    Dikshit  for  the    abovenamed    accused 

l>efore  the   Chief   Presidency   Magistrate   Bombay  in   the  case  instituted 
against  him  under  Sec.     124  A  and  153  A  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 

2.  That  on  a  complaint  filed  by  Mr.  Sloane,  Superintendent  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  Bombay,  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  B.  A.  UL,.  B. 
Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Newspaper  *  *  Kesari  * '  the  abovenamed 
Accused  was  arrested  on  Wednesday  the  24th  June  at  6-30  P»  M, 
at  Sirdar  Griha  iia  the  Sitaram  Buildings,  near  the  Crawfo;rd  Market,  and 
veas  placed  the  next  day  on  the  25th  day  of  June  before  His  Worship 
A.  H.  S.  Aston  Esquire  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  for  the  city  of 
Bombay,  who  remanded  him  to  custody.  An  application  fdr  bail  was  then 
made  to  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  who  refused  it. 

3.  That  the  said   Accused  was  on  Monday  the  29th  instant  charged 

with     offences   under  Sees.    124  A  &  153  A  Indian  Penal   Code    before 

His  Worship   A.  H.   S.  Aston   Esquire  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate 
lor  the  city  of  Bombay . 

4.  That  on  the  29th  day  of  June  after  the  evidence  of  the 
Prosecution  was  recorded  the  learned  Magistrate  on  the  application 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor  committed  the  Accused  to  take  his  trial  at 
the  present  Criminal  Sessions  of  the  Bombay  High  Court  on  charges 
under  Sees.    124  A  and  153  A  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 

5.  That  the  said  Accused,   Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  is  at  present  in 

custody  and  has  been  in  custody  as  an  under-trial  prisoner  in  the  Dongri 
Jail  since  the  24th  June. 

6.  I  submit  that  the  release  of  the  Accused  on  bail  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  his  defence  and  I  therefore  pray  that 
this  Hou'ble  Court  will  be  pleased  to  order  his  release  on  bail.  The 
grounds  on  which  this  application  has  been  made  are  as  under:— 
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Istiy.  That  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Accused  has  a  good  defenc 
and  that  if  he  is  not  released  on  bail  the  Accused  will  not  be  able  to  pro 
peily  instruct  those  whose  help  he  wants  to  secure  for  his  defence. 

2ndly.  That  the  Accused  has  been  suffering  from  diabetes  for  soxni 
time  past  and  was  under  medical  treatment  when  he  was  arrested. 

3rdly.  The  said  articles  are  too  lengthy  to  allow  the  Accused  ti 
send  instructions  thereon  from  Jail  and  official  translations  of  the  sail 
articles  used  in  the  proceedings  before  the  Magistrate  are  incorred 
and  misleading,  that  the  Counsel  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  propei 
defence  unless  the  Accused  had  himself  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  correct  meaning  and  spirit  thereof  to  his  Counsel* 

4thly.  That  the  Accused  is  a  B.  A.  I^L.  B.  of  the  Bombay  Univer- 
sity, a  well-known  author,  was  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Peigns- 
son  College  Poona,  and  sometime  member  of  the  Bombay  Legislative 
Council  and  occupies  a  very  high  position  among  the  educated  Hindus 
of  the  Deccan. 

Sthly.  That  the  question  whether  the  said  articles  come  within  tic 
meaning  of  Sees.  124  A  and  153  A  Indian  Penal  Code  is  a  matter  to  fe 
decided  by  a  Jury  and  till  that  question  is  determined  the  Accused  shot^ 
be  released  on  bail. 

Solemnly  affirmed  at  Bombay^ 

aforesaid    this     30th    day     of  I  (Sd.)  M.  R,  Bodas. 

June  1908.  j 

Before  me. 
(Sd.)   E.  J.  Davar. 

Commissioner. 


(2)  Affidavit  of  Mr.  Bo  wen. 

I,  John  Guthbert  Crenside  Bo  wen  residing  at  Malabar  Hill  Bombay, 
Acting  Solicitor  to  Government  make  oath  and  say  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  I  have  read  a  copy  of  an  unaffirmed  affidavit  of  Mahadeo 
Rajaram  Bodas  which  was  furnished  to  me  on  the  29th  June  1908. 

2.  In  September  1897  the  abovenamed  Accused,  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak^ 
was  tried  in  this  Court  for  an  offence  punishable  under  Sec.  124A  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code  in  respect  of  the  publication  of  certain  articles  in 
his  newspaper  the  **Kesari"  and  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  18 
month's  rigorous  imprisonment  on  the  6th  of  September  1898.  The  I^ocal 
Government  remitted,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  remainder  of  the 
punishment  to  which  the  said  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  had  been  sent- 
enced. A  copy  of  the  order  of  Government  and  of  the  said  condi- 
tions are  annexed  hereto  and  marked  A. 
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3.  I  crave  leave  to  refer  to  the  articles  in  the  issue  of  the  **Kes- 
ari''    dated    the   12th     May   1908  which   is  headed    ( as  translated  into 
Hnglish)    *'  The  Country *s  misfortune  **   for  which    the  Accused    has 
been   committed  to   take  his   trial  at  the  Sessions  for  offences    puni- 
shable under  Sees.     124 A   &  153A  of  the   Indian   Penal    Code   and     I 
am    informed  by   the   first  assistant  to  the    Oriental  Translator  to  Go- 
vernment  and   verily  believe   that   in   the  issue   of  the     Kesari,   dated 
the    2nd   of  June     1908,   another  article   has    been  printed    which    is 
headed     (  as  translated  into  English  )     ^'  The  secret    of  the  Bomb  " 
and   he   has   sent  me   a  translation  of  that  article.     The  writer  of  that 
article   referred  to  the  murder  of  Mr.   Rand  in  1897   and  the    explosion 
of    the   Bomb   at   Muzzafarpur    and  stated  that   considering  the  matter 
from   the   point  of  view  of    daring  and   skill  in    execution    the    Cha- 
phekar  brothers  take    a  higher  rank  than  the    members  of  the  •club 
of  the  Bomb  in  Bengal  and  that  considering  the  end  and  the  means  the 
Bengalees  must  be  given   the  better  commendation.   The  writer  further 
stated  in  the   said   article  that  bombs  explode    when    the    repressive 
policy  of  Government  becomes   unbearable. 

4.  I  also  crave  leave  to  refer  to  the  article  headed  "  These  reme- 
dies are  not  lasting''  which  is  printed  in  the  issue  of  the  '*  Kesari'' 
dated  the  9th  June  1908  and  which  is  the  subject  of  the  charge 
against  the  said  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  in  case  jNo.  435  of  1908  in  which 
he  has  also  been  committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the  Sessions. 

5.  With  reference  to  the  allegations  in  paragraph  6  of  the  said  affida- 
vit that  in  the  opinion  of  the  deponent  the  Accused  has  a  good  defence 
I  crave  leave  to  refer  to  the  said  articles  in  the  issue  of  the  **  Kesari" 
dated  the  12th  of  May  1908  and  to  the  said  articles  in  the  issues 
of   the   2nd  &  9th  June. 

6.  With  reference  to  the  allegations  in  the  said  affidavit  that  the 
translations  of  the  articles  in  the  issue  of  the  Kesari  of  the  12th  May 
1908  before  the  Magistrate  are  incorrect  and  misleading  I  say  that  a 
translation  of  the  said  article  is  being  made  by  one  of  the  Transla- 
tors  of  the   High   Court  which  will  be  used   at  the  trial  of  this  case. 

7.  I  further  say  that  I  am  informed  by  the  Local  Government 
through  one  of  their  Secretaries  that  if  the  Accused  is  released  on 
bail  the  Local  Government  believe  that  he  will  use  his  liberty  to  excite 
feelings  of  disaffection  and  hatred  against  Government  and  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  release  him. 

Sworn   at  Bombay  aforesaid, 
this  30th  day  of  June  1908 
Before  me, 

E.  J.  Dovar. 
Commissioner. 
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Appendix  to  Mr.  Bowe'ns  Affidavit, 

In  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by  sec.  401  of  the  Code  of 
Criminal  procedure  1898  the  Governor  of  Bombay  in  Council  is  pleased 
hereby  to  remit,  subject  to  the  conditions  hereafter  set  forth,  the 
remainder  of  the  punishment  awarded  to  Hal  son  of  Gangadhar  Tilak 
and  a  convict  in  the  Yerrowada  Central  prison  No.  1445  at  present 
undergoing  a  sentence  of  eighteen  months  rigorous  imprisonment. 

The  conditions  are  these :  — 

That  he  will  not   countenance  or  take  part  directly  or  indirectly  in 

any    demonstration  in   regard     to     his   release,     or     in     regard   to    his 
conviction  or  sentence. 

That  he  will  do  nothing  by  act,  speech  or  writing  to  excite  disaf- 
fection towards  the  Government. 

Judicial  Department,  By  order  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay 

6th  September  1898.  in  Council 

(Sd.)     S.  W.  Edgerley 

Secretary  to  Government, 

I  hereby  accept  and  agree  to  abide  by  the  above  conditions  under- 
standing that  by  the  speech  or  writing  referred  to  in  the  second  condition 
is  meant  such  act,  speech  or  writing  as  may  be  pronounced  by  a  Court 
of  Law  to  constitute  an  offence  under  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  I 
acknowledge  that  should  I  fail  to  fulfil  those  conditions  or  any  portion 
of  them  the  Governor  of  Bombay  in  Council  may  cancel  the  remission 
of  my  punishment  whereupon  I  may  be  arrested  by  any  Police  officer 
without  warrant  and  remanded  to  undergo  the  unexpired  portion  of 
my  original  sentence. 

Dated  the  6th  September  1898.  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak 

Prisoner. 

Certified  that  the  foregoing  conditions  were  read  over  to  the  prisoner 
Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  and  accepted  by  him  under  Sec.  401  of  the  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure  in  my  presence. 

J.  Jackson 

Surg.    Captain. 

Witness.    Harry  Brewin  Superintendent. 

D.  S.  of  Police, 

Dated  the  6th  September  1898. 
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(3)  Affidavit  of  Mr-  SuUivan.  ] 

1,  Peter  Sullivan  of  Bombay ,  residing  at  Maharbowri  Police  Station 
Inspector  Bombay  Police,  make  oath  and  say  as  follows  : — 

!•  The  information  in  this  case  was  filed  on  the  24th  June  1908 
and  a  Search  Warrant  was  issued  by  the  Chief  Presidency  lagistiate 
and  I  proceeded  to  Poona  with  the  said  Warrant.  On  the  25th  of  June 
1908  the  District  Superintendent  of  Police  of  Poona  searched  in  my  pre  * 
sence  the  office,  press  and  residence  of  the  abovenamed  Accused  Bal 
Oangadhar  Tilak  at  No.  486  Narayan  Peth  Poona  and  a  memo  was  found 
amongst  the  papers  which  were  then  found  and  it  contained  the  follow- 
ing particulars  viz . — 

Hand  book  of  Modern  explosives  by  M,  Eissler 

(  publ.  Crossby  Lockwood  &  Sons  ) 
Nitro— Explosives 

By  P.  Gerad  Sandford. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Kelkar,  the  Editor  of  the  Mahratha  News- 
paper, and  verily  believe  that  the  said  memo  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
said  Accussd. 

2.  The  said  memo  was  found  in  a  drawer  in  a  writing  table  in  the 
Accused's  residence  and  it  has  been  put  in  and  marked  as  an  exhibit 
in  the  proceedings  in  the  Magistrate's  Court. 

Sworn  at  Bombay  aforesaid  i 
this  30th  day  of  June  1908.  / 

(4)     Affidavit  of  Mr.  Bodas. 

I,  Mahadev  Rajaram  Bodas  of  Bombay,  Hindu  inhabitant,  High 
Court  Pleader,  residing  at  Churni  Road  outside  the  Port  solemnly 
affirm' and  say  as  follows; — 

1.  I  have  read  the  copy  of  the  unaffirmed  affidavit  of  John  Cuthburt 
Crenside  Bowen  Acting  Solicitor  to  Government,  served  on  the  Accused's 
Attomies   Messrs.   Raghavaya,   Bhimji  &  Nagindas    yesterday.^ 

2.  With  reference  to  para  2  of  the  said  affidavit  I  say  that  no  previ- 
ous conviction  could  be  referred  to  at  this  stage  under  section  310  of 
the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  and  such  reference  is  highly  objectionable  as 
it  seems  to  be  intended  to  prejudice  the  Court. against  the  Accused,  v-j- 

3.  With  reference  to  the  third  para  of  the  said  affidavit  I  say  that  the 
article  referred  to  therein  as  ''Secret  of  the  Bomb"  is  not  in  evidence  and 
can  not  therefore  be  referred  to.  The  contents  of  the  article  have  no 
bearing  on  the  present  application  and  the  Marathi  heading  has  been 
mistranslated  as   ''    Secret  of  the  bomb  ". 
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4.  With  reference  to  para  seventh  of  the  said  affidavit  I  submit 
that  the  statement  made  by  the  deponent  on  the  alleged  information 
of  an  unnamed  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  is  unauthenticated, 
irrelevent  and  inadmissible  in  evidence.  I  also  submit  that  the  alle- 
gation contained  in  the  said  para  is  not  supported  by  any  reason 
or  evidence. 

I  have  also  read  the  copy  of  the  unaffirmed  affidavit  of 
Peter  Sullivan  of  the  Bombay  Police  served  on  Messrs.  Raghavayya 
Bhimji  and  Nagindas  yesterday  and  with  reference  thereto  I  say  that 
the  alleged  memo  referred  to  in  para  1  therein  was  objected  to  by  the 
Counsel  for  the  Accused  in  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate's  Court  as 
being  irrelevent  and  not  proved  but  was  allowed  to  be  exhibited  merely 
as  an  article  found  during  search.  I  therefore  submit  that  the  contents 
of  the  memo  are  irrelevent  to  the  present  application  and  ought  not  to  be 
referred  to. 

Solemnly  affirmed  at  Bombay^ 

aforesaid    this    1st    day     of  >     (Sd.)   Mafaadeo  Rajaram  Bodas. 
July  1908.  ) 

Before  me, 
(Sd.)   G.  A.  DAVAR. 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Kelkar,  editor  of  the  Mahratta  also  made  an  affidavit  stating 
that  the  allegation,  that  he  (  Mr.  Kelkar  )  informed  Mr.  Sullivan  that  the 
card  .found  in  the  search  of  Mr.  Tilak's  house  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Tilak,  was  untrue. 


The  following  proceedings  took  place  in  Court  in  connection  with  the  hail 
application  referred  to  above: — 

Mr.  M.  A.  Jmnah  appeared  to  make  the  application  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tilak 
and  Mr.  R.  E.  Branson,  Advocate- Greneral,  Mr.  J,  D,  Inverrarity  and  Mr.  B.  B. 
Binning,  appeared  to  oppose  the  application. 

In  opening  his  case  Mr.  Jinnah  briefly  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  case 
n'^to  Mr.  Tils^'s  committal  by  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  to  take  his 
trial  at  the  Bombay  High  Court  Criminal  Sessions.  His  reasons,  he  said  for 
making  that  application  were  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Accnaed  was 
in  custody  as  an  under-trial  prisoner,  and  his  release  was  absolutely  neceaaary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  his  defence.  Accused  has  a  good  defence,  but  he 
would  not  be  able  to  instruct  those  whose  help  he  wanted  for  his  defence 
if  he  was  not  released  on  bail.  He  also  suffered  from  diabetes  and  was  under 
medical  treatment  for  it.  The  translations  of  the  articles  charged  to  him  -were 
incorrect  and  misleading;  therefore,  he  wanted  to  instruct  Counsel  in  order  to 
give  the  spirit  in  which  those  articles  had  been  written.  He  was  a  K  A.,  and 
an  LL.  B.  :  he  was  an  author;  was  a  professor  in  a  College  for  sometime;  he 
was  for  a  period  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council;  and  a  well  known  man 
iu  the  Deccan.  To  this  alUdavit,  added  Mr.  Jinnah,  there  was  a  reply-affidavit* 
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Mr,  Justice  Davar:  I  have  read  every  one  of  the  affidavits  before  cooling 
to  Court,  I  see  in  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Bodas  that  he  objects  to  certain  state- 
ments in  tiie  affidavit  ot  Mr.  Bowen,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  the  affidavit 
of  Mr.  Sullivan.  These  may  contain  statements  which  will  prejudice  the  case 
for  the  Accused  at  the  trial,  and  some  of  which  perhaps  'may  not  be  held  to 
be  legally  admissible.  Having  regard  to  the  publicity  that  is  given  to  the  pro- 
deedings  in  this  Court,  it  :s  very  undesirable  to  go  into  these  statements,  also 
to  give  publicity  to  these  statements  beforehand.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to 
hear  you  as  if  you  were  making  this  application  "  ex  parte^  "  as  if  you  were 
making  it  independent  of  any  opposition  from  Government. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  his  application  was  that  Mr-  Tilak  be  released  on  bail. 
His  Lordship  was  aware  of  the  two  sections  in  question,  and  he  had  to  deal  with 
this  very  question  not  long  ago  when  the  application  to  release  Paranjape,  the 
Editor  of  the  *'  Kal  "  newspaper,  was  made.  The  whole  point  of  bail  was 
then  placed  before  the  Court  and  thoroaghly  threshed  out.  There  was  absolutely 
no  ground  whatever  for  refuaing  bail  to  Tilak.  The  whole  question  was  whether 
Mr.  Tilak  would  be  forthcoming  to  stand  his  trial  and  to  take  his  sentence,  if 
auy  be  passed  against  him.  That  had  been  laid  down  over  and  over  agein*  His 
Lordship  knew  of  the  well-known  judgment  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  B.  Tyebji.  The 
arguments  in  the  case  took  a  long  time,  and  Mr.  Justice  Tyebji  thought  all  legis* 
lation  in  regard  to  the  release  of  accused  parties  on  bail  was  based  upon  the 
anxiety  of  the  Legislature  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  accused  at  the  trial. 
The  leading  principle  of  jurisprudence  was  that  a  man  was  not  to  be  presumed 
to  be  guilty  until  he  had  a  fair  trial  and  was  found  to  be  guilty  (  Bom.  L.  J. 
Vol  VIII,  p.  254 ).  So  the  whole  question  was  in  a  nutshell.  Was  there  any 
suggestion  or  any  shadow  of  hint  that  there  was  any  apprehension  that  Tilak 
would  not  come  forth  to  stand  his  trial  ?  There  was  no  suggestion  of  this  sort 
made  in  the  affidavits;  therefore,  he  asked  for  Tilak's  release  on  bail;  they  were 
perfectly  willing  to  furnish  substantial  security  to  any  amount. 

Mr.  Branson  :  I  appear — 

Mr.  Justice  Davar:   I  will  not  trouble  you,  Mr.  Advocate-General. 

Mr.  Branson:   Very  well,  ray  Lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Davar,  in  disposing  of  the  application,  said  :^£ver  since  he  was 
informed  that  in  these  two  cases  Mr.  Tilak  was  charged  under  Sections  124  A 
and  153  A,  and  an  application  for  bail  was  going  to  be  made  to  the  High  Court,  he 
had  given  to  the  question  his  most  anxious  consideration.  If  it  was  only  a 
question  of  pergonal  feelings  he  would  be  most  unwilling  to  keep  a  prisoner^ 
who  i^as  under-trial,*in  custody  before  his  trial:  unless  there  were  reasons  why 
the  unfettered  discretion,  which  was  vested  in  the  High  Court  under  Section 
498  of  the  Code,  should  not  be  exercised  in  favour  of  the  accused.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  Section  498  left  the  Judge  of  the  High  Court  unlimited  discretion^ 
unfettered  by  any  condition,  and  gave  him  power  to  release  an  accused  person 
on  bail,  pending  his  trial.  That  was  a  judicial  discretion;  a  discretion,  that 
ust  be  judiciously  exercised;  and  exercised  with  care  and  caution.  Mr.  Jinnah 
^  relied  on  the  judgment  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Tyebji.  His  Lordship    was 
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very  familiar  with  that   judgment,  and  with  all  that  bad  preceded  it,  and  tlie 
argnmentB  made  nse  of  by  both  the  sides  by  the  then  Advocat^-Oeneral  Mr. 
Lang,  and  by  Mr.  Tilak's  Counsel.  He  was  by  no  means  in  accord  with    the 
statement,  broadly  made,  that  the  only  consideration,  which  ought  to  guide    the 
Court  in  deciding  whether  bail  should  or  should  not  be  granted,  was  the   con- 
sideration that  an  accused  would  appear  to   take  his  trial.  It  was  not '  by    any 
means  the  only  consideration,  or  the  main  one;  it  might  be  one  of  the    consi* 
derations  or  an  important  one.  But  in  considering  applications  in  serious  cases 
there  were   many  circumstances  that  must    be  weighed  befere  coming  to    a 
conclusion.  As  he  had  said  before  he  had  very  anxiously  thought  over  the  ques- 
tion, and  had  considered  the  reasons  and  circumstances  which  guided  him    in 
making  the  order  he  proposed  to  make.  He  was  most  anxious  that  the  Accoaed 
should    have  a  perfectly   fair  and  an  unprejudiced  trial.    Accused  would   he 
tried  before  a  Jury,  and  in  view  of  the  publicity  that  was  widely  given   to 
everything  said  in  this  Geurt,  it  was  eminently  desirable  that  nothing  should 
be  said  before  the  trial  that  would  in  any  way    prejudice  either  the  case  for 
the    Prosecution    or  for  the  Accused.   He,  therefore,  thought  that  it  would  be 
wise  undet  the  present  circumstances,    not  to  give    any  reason,  or  enter  into  a 

discussion  of  the  considerations  weighing  with  him  in  refusing  the  applica- 
tion. He  came  to  this  decision  with  much  regret  but  he  was  constrained  to 
refuse  bail,  pending  the  trial. 


SPECIAL  JURY  APPLICATION. 

'  On  the  3rd  July  1 908,  the  Crown  applied  for  a  Special  Jury  being  ordered  to 
be  empanelled  to  try  Mr.  Tilak.  Mr.  Tilak,  through  Counsel,  opposed  the  ap- 
plication; but  Mr.  Justice  Davar  granted  it. 

The  following  proceedings  took  place  in  Court  in  connection  with  this 
application. 

On  Friday,  the  3rd  July  at  the  Criminal  Sessions  of  the  High  Court,  presided 
over  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Dinshah  Davar,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Branson, 
Acting  Advocate-General,  instructed  by  Mr.  Bowen,  Public  Prosecutor,  appeared  for 
the  Crown  in  the  case  of  Emperor  vs.  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  and  applied  for  the 
trial  of  the  Accused  by  a  Special  Jury  on  the  ground  that  the  case  was  one  of  great 
importance  and  a  Special  Jury  would  be  eminently  iitted  to  try  che  case. 

Mr.  Baptista,  Bar-at  law,  appeared  for  the  Accused  and  in  the  following 
able  speech  opposed  the  application  for  a  Special  Jury. 

My  Lord:— This  is  a  prosecution  instituted  by  Goyernment  for  a  political 
offence  under  the  special  sanction  of  Government.  It  therefore  comes  with  a  force 
and  recommendation  naturally  calculated  to  overwhelm  the  defendant.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  are  entitled  to  the  utmost  consideration  of  the  Court  and  the  most 
scrupulous  fairness  from  the  Prosecution.  We,  therefore,  ask  the  Prosecution  not  to 
tress  this  application  and  we  ask  your  Lordship  not  to  grant  it.  We  are  perfectly 
convinced,  and  I  submit,  there  is  and  there  can  be  not  a  scintilla  of  doubt,  that  a 
Special  Jury  would  prove  most  detrimental  to  the  defence  if  it  is  empanelled  in  the 
ordinary  way.I  am,  therefore,  constrained  to  oppose  the  application  for  a  Special  Jury. 
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Id  the  benevolent  theory  of  the  Law  the  Jory  is  designed  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  accused.  If  therefore  we  had  made  the  appli- 
cation your  Lordship  would  have  good  reason  to  entertain  it  favourably.  But  we 
do  not  want  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  afraid  of  the  proffered  gift.  Timeo 
'Danaos  dona  ferentes.  Why  then  should  it  be  forced  upon  us  against  our  will  ? 
But  if  the  Prosecution  insists,  we  are  willing  to  yield  provided  the  Frosecution 
consents  that  the  majority  on  the  Special  Jury  consists  of  Indians  conversant  with 
the  language  in  which  the  indicted  articles  are  written,  viz  Marathi.  I  submit,  the 
Prosecution  can  have  no  reasonable  objection  whatever  to  a  Jury  thus  constituted. 
This  can  be  secured  if  my  learned  friend  exercises  the  right  of  challenge 
against  Europeans  and  I  shall  assist  him  in  that  direction.  If  the  right  of 
absolute  challenge  is  exhausted,  special  objection  can  bet  aken  and  allowed  by 
consent  on  the  ground  that  the  Juryman  does  not  understand  the  language  of  the 
articles. 

This  will  give  the  Prosecution  the  Special  Jury  they  seek,  and  the  defendant  a 
Jury  of  fit  judges  composed  of  Lis  countrymen,  which  is,  after  all  one  of  the 
fundamental  tiesentials  in  a  Trial  by  Jury,  a  form  of  trial  which  the  genius  of  the 
English  people  has  devised  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  If 
my  learned  friend  deliberately  refuses  such  a  fair  and  just  proposal  I  must  oppose 
the  application  on  the  following  grounds^ 

L  In  the  first  place,  my  Lord,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Tilak  resides  in 
Poena,  the  KesaH  is  printed  in  Poena,  and  the  language  of  the  Kesari  is  Atarathi* 
Ordinarily  Mr.  Tilak  should  have  been  tried  in  Poena.  Had  he  been  tried  in  Poona  he 
would  have  been  committed  to  the  Poena  Court  of  Sessions.  I  am  aware,  my  Lord, 
that  the  recent  amendment  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  has  given  jurisdiction 
to  inferior  Magistrates  who  are  empowered  to  try  and,  do  actually,  the  charge  of 
sedition  without  any  Jury  whatever.  But  considering  the  position  and  personality  of 
Mr,      Tilak    there   can    be    little    doubt    but  that  he  would  have  been  commit' 
ted  to  the  Sessions  in  Poona  as  he  is  committed  to  this  Court,  Had    he    been 
committed  to  the  Sessions  in  Poena  he  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  tried 
by  a  Judge  who  knows  the  language  well  and  who  would   have    been  assisted 
by  Assessors  who  would  unquestionably  be  Marathas.  If  he  were  tried   by  a 
Jury  he  could  under  Sec    275  claim,  as  a  right,   that  the  majority  should  consist 
of  persons  who  were  neither  Europeans  nor    Americans,    He  would    thereby 
obtain  that  very  kind  of  Jury  which  a  trial  by  Jury  really  contemplates  viz^  men 
taken  from  Uie  i^lan^  and  from  the  people  who  hnoic  tlie  language  and  the  accused  and 
would  therefore  hs  the  fittest  judges,  ThX^  is  a  privilege  that  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  the  Jury  by  their  right  and  power  oi  return- 
ing a  general  verdict  have  really  become  the  sole  judges  both  of  fact  and  law  as 
Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Fitzzerald    declai*ed  in   the  cases  reported  in  21  State 
Trials,  page  951,  and  11  Cox  Criminal  cases,  page  44.  The    privilege  therefore  is  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  Accused,  but  unfortunately  he  has  been  deprived  of  that 
privilege  by  the  prosecution.  They  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Mr,  Tilak  from 
Bombay  as  they  were  technically    entitled  to  do.  In  this   way  they  have  given 
^risdiction  to  this  Court.  But  even  here  Mr.    Tilak  would  be  tried  by  a  Common 
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Jury,  If  a  Common  Jury  were  empanelled  the  majority  woald  be  non-Earopeaii« 
judging  from  the  list  of  J  orors.  The  list  mentiooB  569  Europeans  and  1673  non — 
Europeans.     The     probabilities     are    therefore     in    favour     of    a .  Jnxy     of 
non— Europeans      in      proportion      of      one    to     three.  This    might  not     be 
as  good  as  a    Foona  Jury,    but  it  is  far  more  preferable  to  the  Special      Jarj- 
But  this  application  seeks  to  deprive  us  even  of  that  limited  advantage.    As    the 
Jury  is  for  our  benefit  why  should  we  be  deprived  of  the  Jury  which  tbe    law 
allows  and  we  desire  under  existing  circumstances  ?    There      is    absolutely   no 
reason  for  the  refusal  of  my  offer.    On  the  contrary  a  Special  Jury  woald      be 
prejudicial  to  a  fair  trial  for  the    following  reasons: — 

(a)  A  Special  Jury  means  that  the  majority  shall  consist  of  Europeans, 
;)udging  from  the  list  of  Jarors.  This  list  shows  that  there  are  242  Earopeuis 
against  156  Indians.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  majority  in  the  Jury 
would  be  Enropeaus.  That  was  the  case  in  the  last  Tilak  trial  ^and  that  was 
tho  case  in  all  sedition  trials  in  this  Court. 

(b)  Europeans  would  not  make  fit  Jurymen  on  the  present  occasioDy  as  they 
would  be  handicapped  on  account  of  their  inability  to  anderstand  the  langaage  of 
the  alleged  incriminating  articles.  They  would  therefore  be  compelled  to  judge  of 
any  possible  tendency  of  these  articles  to  excite  disaffection  towards  Grovernment 
through  the  medium  of  an  official  translation.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
translations  by  the  best  of  scholarb  are  not  very  satisfactory.  Why  then  insist  apou 
an  imperfect  medium  when  it  is  avoidable  and  when  a  Jury  of  competent  men  is 
arailable.  This  is  prejudicial  to  the  Accased. 

{c)  Europeans  would  be  compelled  to  accept  official  translations  as  correct  al- 
though their  accuracy  is  impeached.  The  Indians  could  bring  their  own  knowledge 
of  the  language  to  bear  upon  the  translations*  Indeed  no  translations  would  be 
needed.  7^  this  not  condtvcive  to  justice  atid  should  this  he  deliberately  discarded  f 
Erroneous  translations  would  make  an  impression  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
remove,  specially  as  these  translations  have  already  been  published  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Journals*  There  are  no  risks  of  a  false  impression  upon  Jarors  who  kaow 
the  language  and  therefore  no  danger  of  misjudging. 

id)  In  this  case  a  Jury  have  to  determine  the  effect  of  these  articles  upon 
the  readers  of  the  Kesarl  in  exciting  disaffection  against  Government.  Obviously 
Marathi  knowing  Jarors  would  be  by  far  the  best  judges  of  this — man  taken  from 
tlie  very  class  to  wnom  these  articles  are  addressed.  But  hy  a  S2)eetal  Jury  Eu^ 
ropoai^  would  have  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  Marathi  articles  upon  people  who  difer 
from  them  constitutionally  in  a  tJiousand  ways.  This  is  condeased  in  the  formula 
^East  is  East  and  West  is  West.''  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  and  delicate  task, 
and  there  is  great  danger  of  misjudgment.  For  example  an  article  on  cow  killing 
would  excite  Indians  to  a  riot.  It  would  fall  flat  on  Europeans.  On  the  other 
hand  articles  advocating  seriously  Bareaucratic  Government  in  England  such  as  we 
enjoy  or  an  attempt  to  abolish  Trial  by  Jury,  would  lead  to  rebellion  in  England, 
but  it  would  fall  comparatively  flat  in  ladia*  Therefore  Europeans  would  be  bad 
judges  of  the  effect  of  these  articles  and  yet  the  innocence  of  tha  accused  would 
be  in  their  hands  when  it  i?  avoidable. 
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(e)    Lastly, my  Lord,  i(  is  impossible  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the   fact  that 
these  political  offences  and  press  prosecutions  are  really  a  struggle    bet  wean  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled  for  political  rights^^nd  privileges,  vhich  can  be  obtained  from 
tlie  rulers  alone.    Now  Englishmen  belong  to  the  ruling  class.  There  must  exist 
some  political  and  patriotic  bias  against  Indian  aspirations.    Moreover   English- 
men at  the  present  moment  are  rather  inflamed  on  account  of  the  assassinations 
in  Muzaffarpur.    There  is   therefore  a  real  danger  that  Englishmen  would  be 
unconsciously  biased  against  the  Accused  to  his  great  prejudice.    These  are  the 
objections  to  a  Special  Jury  on  a  charge  of   Section  124  A.    hut  thjrc  is  a  second 
Tliarge  under  Sec.  15Z  A.  Under  that  charge  Mr.  Tilak  is  accused  of  exciting  the 
feelings  of  Indians  against  the    Europeans.    Practically  therefore  the  Europeans 
are  the  accusers,  and  yet  they  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  accused.    The  result 
Is  this  :-^0n  the  charge  under  124  A  the  Rulers  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  sub- 
ject for  his  alleged  rebellious  spirit,  and  under  Sec.  153  A  the  accusers  will  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  accused  for  exciting  hostility  against  themselves.    This  i» 
opposed  to  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice  and  jurisprudence.    I  must 
therefore  ask  your  Lordship  to  reject  the  application  especially  after   the  sugges- 
tion I  have  made  for  empannelling  a  Special  Jury  composed  of  the  majority  of 
special  Jurymen  who  are  conversant  with  the  Marathi  language  aud  would  there 
fore  be  the  fittest  Judges  in  a  case  of  this  descrirption. 

His  Lordship,  after  hearing  the  arguments,  in  disposing  of  the  appli- 
cation,  said  r*-* 

Under  Section  276  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  a  Special  Jury  is  neces- 
sarily summoned  in  all  offences  punishable  with  death,  and  under  the  same 
section  Ih  anv  other  case  in  which  the  Judge  of  the  High  Court  so  directs  a 
Special  Jury  is  called.  Now  the  Settled  practice  of  these  Courts  is  that  in  all 
important  cases  where  the  interests  of  the  parties  concerned  required  that  a  Jury 
consisting  of  men  who  arc  selected  from  a  higher  sphere  of  life,  and  consequent- 
ly supposed  to  bring  better  intelligence  to  t>ear  on  the  cases  before  the  Court 
are  necessarily  to  be  empanelled,  the  application  is  made  to  the  Judge  and,  if 
the  Judge  thinks  it  right,  he  grants  the  application.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  tlie  cases  against  Mr.  Tilak  are  important'  cases  from  his  own  stand- 
point, and  t  feel  in  his  own  interest  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  being  tried  by  a 
Jury  selected  from  the  citizens  of  Bombay,  but  from  the  higher  class  of  citizens. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  murder  case  before  me  tried  by  a  Special  Jury  in  which 
the  Jury  consisted  of  three  Parsees,  two  Hindus  and  four  Europeans.  On  the 
previous  days  I  had  common  juries  which,  on  two  occasions  at  least  had  a 
European  majority.  The  panel  sunmioned  for  a  Special  Jury  is  summoned  under 
certain  regulations  fixed  by  Sir  Michael  Westropp,  and  ordinarily  consists  of  a 
small  majority  of  Europeans,  but  the  Native  community  is  fairly  represented. 
In  the  panel  that  was  originally  fixed  for  these  Sessions,  that  was  before  the 
Sedition  cases  were  contemplated  or  came  to  this  Court,  twenty-seven  Jurymen 
were  empanelled,  out  of  which  there  are  four  Parsees,  five  Hindus  and  two 
Mahomedane  and  Jews. 
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The  iQle  nnder  which  the  Special  Jury  is  empanalled  is  Bale  832*  So  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Sheriff  has  no  option  when  he  is  fixing  the  panel  of  a  Special 
Jnry  that  he  mnst  have  at  least  half  the  number  Enrc^peans. 

Having  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Sedition  cases  and  the    probability  of 
a  large  ntunber  of  challenges,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  the  panel  of  twenty-seven 
out    of  which  two  or  three    have    already  been  chosen^  is  in    adequate;  and 
therefore  an  additional  panel  of  Jarymen  is  to  be  summoned;  and  I  will  see  that 
in  the  panel  that  is  made  up  for  the  Sedition  cases  the  rule  shall  be  adhered  to,  bnt 
it  is  possible  that  we  shall  have  a  greater  proportion  of  Natives  thaa  we  have  now. 
We  have  now  sixteen  and  eleven,   and   eight   more  have  been  summoned  so  that 
there  is  a  proportion  of  five  and  four.  The  names  are  picked  out  without  having 
regard  to  the  Europeans  or  Natives  as  they  are  called*  So  the  chanoes  are  if  there 
is  not  a  majority  of  Natives,  then  at  all  events  there  will  be  a  fair  representation 
•of  Natives;  but  that  is  a  matter    entirely  more  or  less  to  the  extent  as  to  how  the 
Jury  is  selected*  Tou    have   the  Jury    list  fixed,  and  they  are  selected  according  to 
the  rul^  obtained  in  this  Court  for  many  years. 

I  hardly  think  that  there  is  much  substance  in  the  arguments  addressed 
36  to  the  knowledge  of  the  language.  Of  course  if  it  comes  to  a  conflict*  then  ihe 
Court  must  necessarily  accept  the  translations  of  its  authorized  translators.  At 
the  same  time  if  there  is  any  glaring  mistake  or  mistranslation,  and  if  it  is 
pointed  out  by  Counsel  for  the  accused,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of.  the  /adge 
presiding  at  the  Sessions  to  see  that  the  translation  is  correctly  placed  before 
-the  Jnry,  and  if  there  is  a  mistake  or  mistranslation  that  ought  to  be  corrected. 

I  promise  to  give  my  most  careful  attention  to  anything  pointed  out  daring 
the  trial  As  I  have  said,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  resist  the  formation  of 
the  Special  Jury,  under  these  circumstances.  These  cases  are  of  importanoe, 
and  so  far  there  has  been  no  precedent  where  in  important  cases  Special  Jury 
is  asked  and  refused  except  on  very  special  grounds. 

I  have  very  carefully  considered  Mr.  Baptista's  arguments  addressed  to 
me.  I  think  on  the  whole,  the  interests  of  Justice  will  be  gained  if  these 
cases  should  be  tried  by  a  Special  Jury.  I  am  quite  sure  that  any  men^ber 
of  the  Special  Jury  will  come  in  and  take  his  oath  to  administer  justice  and 
will  l«ave  out  all  prejudices  if  he  has  any  and  all  extraneous  circumstances 
entirely  out  of  his  consideration* 

His  Lordship  fixed  Monday,  the  13th  instant,  for  the  hearing  of  the  caes. 

In  the  second  case  also  in  which  Mn  Tilak  was  charged  with  Sedition? 
on  the  application  of  Mr.  Binning,  his  Liordship  ordered  the  trial  to  be 
by  a  Special  Jury, 


The  Sessions  Proceedings. 

(  Bombay  High  Court  Third  CriniiDal  Sessions. ) 

Commencing  on  Monday^  the  13th  July  1908,  and  cwicltiding  on 
Wednesday   the  :^2nd  July  1908  at  10  p.  m. 


Before  Mr.  Justice  D.  D.  DA  VuiB. 

lAr.   Branson,    acting  Advocate )     (     ^ir     a^m  i  j  • 

^  1      -.1.   nV      T  •.         J  f     T      ^r-  Tilak  appeared  m  person  to 

■General,  with  Mr.   Inveranty   and  ><        j^i..  jx 

^,     ^,     .      r     ^n     r^  \     I  conduct  his  own  defence* 

Mr.  Binning  for  the  Crown.  J     {^ 

Ist  day — Monday  ISth  July  1908. 

Mr.  Justice  Davar  having  taken  his  seat  on  the  bench,  the 
Advocate  General  Mr.  Branson  said  : — Your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to 
xnention  this  case.  I  appear  for  the  Prosecution  with  my  learned  friends 
Messrs.  Inverarity  and  Binning ,  and  I  apply  that  the  charges  might 
be  tried  together. 

His  Lordship  : — In  both  cases  ? 
Advocate  General : — ^Yes  my  Lord. 

Advocate  General  :  — I  propose  to  put  up  the  Accused  on  both  charges 
at  the  same  trial .  In  this  case  there  have  been  two  charges  and  two 
committals  made  by  the  Magistrate  on  the  same  day  in  respect  of  articles 
appearing  in  the  Kesari  dated  12th  May  and  9th  June  1908  respectively. 

His  Lordship  i^-Do  you  apply  for  that  ? 

Advocate  General  : — No  My  Lord,  I  say  that  I  am  entitled  to  do  so. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  amending  the  charges.  Under  Sec.  234  Criminal 
Procedure  Code  and  the  subsequent  Sections,  your  Lordship  will  find  it 
stated  that  "where  a  person  is  accused'*  (  Reads  Section  )  •  That  is 
the  Section. 

I  also  call  your  Lordship^s  attention  to  Sec.  233  which  provides 
(  Rsads  the  Section  ) .  Section  234  is  the  Section  which  is  directly 
^applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  present  case.  The  offences  are  exactly  the 
same.  They  are  committed  within  three  weeks  of  each  other  and  under 
Sec.  234  the  Crown  is  entitled  to  see  that  although  there  are  two  separate 
<:ommittals  the  Judge  shall  try  the  two  cases  together.  From  the 
point  of  convenience  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  have  them  tried  together  rather  than  by  two  separate  Juries 
at  an  unascertainable  distance  of  time.  Your  I«ordship  will  look  at  Sec 
235    (  Reads  Section  ) .   It  is  quite  true  that  the  Allahabad  High  Court, 
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according  to  I.  L.  R-  26  Allahabad,  page  195  has  held  that  there  must  be  a 
separate  charge  for  each  offence.  So  there  is.  There  is  a  separate  cliar^ 
for  each  oflfence  in  this  case.  L^ok  at  the  wording.  Your  Lordship^  -will 
see  there  are  two  charges  (  Reads  ).  Now  under  Sec.  235  I  submit  we 
can  do  this.  It  is  exactly  the  wording  of  that  section.  Section  239 
will  not  apply.      It  refers  to  cases  where  more  than  one  person  is  charg^ed. 

His  Lordship  : — Sec.    235  in  the  first  paragraph    states  that    the 
charges  must  refer  to  the  same  transaction. 

Advocate  General:-  That  expression  has  been  the  subject    of  various 
rulings  of  the  Bombay  High  Court,   and  your  Lordship   will   find    the 
words  interpreted  in  16    Bombay.     Your  Lordship  will  also   find     the 
expression  dealt  with  by  the   Allahabad   and  Calcutta  High  Courts.     16 
Bombay  page  414  will  supply  your  Lordship  with   all  that  is  necessary. 
That  is  the  case   of    Varjivandas  r.nd   at  page   234  Prinscep's      Bditioir  . 
we  find  (  Reads  )  Your  Lordship  would  find  that  (  has  Your  Lordship  got 
the  articles  there?  )     the  articles  impeached  and  the   articles  upon   which, 
we  rely  to  prove  intention  of  the  party  begin  from  12th  May  1908.     This 
paper  being  a  weekly   paper    published   in   Poona  from  week   to   week 
up  to  the  9th  June  has  published  a  series  of  articles  which  form  the.  subject 
matter  of  the  charges  viz   the  articles  of  I2th   May  and  9th  June   and  a 
series  of  intervening  articles  upon  which  we  rely  as  showing  that  they  were 
all  intended  for  the  purpose  of  one  transaction,  that  of  creating  disloyalty, 
disapprobation     and     disaffection    towards    Government,    established    by 
Law   in  India,     There  is  sufficient   authority  for  this.     Here   are   cases 
reported  in  the  Allahabad   and   Calcutta  High  Courts   of  the  same   sort. 
Your  Lordship  will  find  them  mentioned  at  page  234  of  Princep's  Commen- 
ary.     One,  perhaps  a  stronger  case,  is   to   be  found   in  10   Bombay   page 
234  (  reads  ).     1  his  is  a  very  different  case,  because  there  may  be   very 
considerable     time  between  making  a  false  charge  and   making    false 
evidence  in  support  of  that  charge.     Your  Lordship  will  find  two  or  three 
cases  cited  in  the  Notes  at  page  203  &  204  of  Mr.   Justice  Princep's  book. 
To  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  until  I  hear  what  Mr.  Tilak  has   to   say 
as  td  the  applicability  of  Sec.  234. 

His  Lordship; — The  only  applicability  of  Sec.  234  is  that  we  have 
two  cases  but  they  can  not  be  consolidated  into  one  because  there  are 
four  charges. 

Ad vocate  General : — No,  My  Lord,  but  under  Sec,  153  A  I  do  not 
propose  to  put    the   Accused    up. 

His  Lordship :  Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  the  charge  under  Sec  • 
153  A  with  regard  to  each  article  ? 

Advocate  General: — Only  with  reference  to  the  second  article.  I  pro- 
pose  to  put  him  up  under  two  charges  under  Sec.  124  A  and  on  one  charge 
under  Sec.  153A*  Section  233  provides  that  at  any  stage  &c.  (reads)  There* 
fore  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  finding   ourselves    within  the 
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iruling  of  the  Calctttta  and  Pimjab  High  Courts  and  the  Privy  CotmcS  as 
reported  in  25  Madras  I  think  tins  would  be  the  safest  course  to  adopt, 
in  order  to  answer  any  suggestion  that  we  have  done  something  or 
proposed  to  do  something  that  is  not  within  the  words  of  the  Act.  Th^  is 
all  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  joinder  of  the  Charges.  ^ 

Accused:— With  regard  to  the  law  applicable  here  I  think  Sec.   227 
is  the  one  to  be  taken  here. 

Sections  233,  234  &  235  are  the  Sections  under  which  the  charges 
are  laid  in  the  first  instance  before  the  Magistrate  (  Reads  the  Sections.. 
Section  233  applies  when  the  charge  is  first  framed  by  the  Magistrate. 
Ol^here  is  no  provision  in  the  Section  by  which  the  different  charges^ 
can  be  amalgamated  as  it  is  proposed  at  present.  That  is  my  objection 
on  the  law  point.  Secon^y,  what  I  have  to  urge  is  that  I  think, 
the  two  offences  may  not  be  regarded  as  the  same  transaction, 
^hey  form  different  subjects  altogether.  It  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  me  to  have  each  of  them  tried  separately.  The  two  articles 
refer  to  different  subjects  and  if  they  are  tried  together  it  might  make  con- 
fusion, if  not  in  the  mind  of  the  learned  Counsel  prosecuting,  at  all  events^ 
in  my  own  mind.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able  to  conduct  the  defence  of: 
both  cases  together.  Sections  234  &  235  are  permissive  but  Sec.  227  is 
imperative.  These  articles  are  really  separate,  dealing  with  different 
aspects  of  the  same  question.  On  these  grounds  I  object  to  the  joinder  of 
the  charges. 

Advocate  General: — ^I  have  pointed  out  my  Lord  that  this  is  not  the 
case  of  amending  the  charges.  If  it  were,  if  Your  I^ordship  will  look  at  226 
and  the  next  Section,  your  Lordship  will  find  that  it  gives  powers  of  mending 
or  adding  to  the  charges.  Here  the  two  charges  remain  unaltered  and  I 
propose  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  to  try  them  both  together.  The  only  question 
is  whether  Sec.  234  applies  in  this  instance.  If  your  Lordship  will  look  to 
Sec.  227  you  will  find  that  the  Court  may  alter  or  add  to  the  charges  at  any 
time  (Reads  Sec.  227).  Now  that  Section  has  been  held  to  justify  a  High 
Court  first  of  all  in  framing  a  charge  and  then  withdrawing  it.  I  refer  my  Lord 
to  12  Allahabad  page  551.  A  still  stronger  proof  of  the  powers  of  the  Court 
to  deal  with  these  charges,  as  I  propose  to  deal  with  them,  is  to  be  found  in 
Sec.  230  which  jwrovides  that  (Reads  Sec).  It  shows  that  although  you 
may  not  have  had  the  previous  sanction  of  Government  which  is  necessary 
in  196  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  still  if  the  Court  found  it  was 
necessary  to  add  a  charge  the  only  result  of  230  would  be  that  that  charge 
could  not  be  gone  into  until  Government  have  given  their  sanction*  Section 
235,  one  would  have  thought,  is  plain  enough  for  any  one  to  understand  who 
wanted  to  understand  f  Reads  Sec«)  I  should  have  thought  it  a  matter 
beyond  argament.  But  it  seems  from  experience  that  one  finds  arguments 
are  raised  on  points  which  are  as  dear  as  daylight. 

His  Lordship .*-Have  you  given  notice  of  this  application  to  the  Accused? 

Advocate  General:-My  Lord.  I  have  given  notice  of  the  application 
to  the  other  side«  This  is  not  an  application,  I  say  I  am  entitled  to  do  what 
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J  p3:Qpqse.  Sec.  235  wiU  dissipate  ^  difficulty.'  T1)P  qharg^^  PP^9^  ^^^ 
and  153A,  my  Lord,  will  be  treated  as.  beiug  aitetnfitive  charges,  ( Reads, 
in  which  case  either  offence  may  or  may  not  be  proved.  In  t|^  case  the= 
will  not  be  four  charges  but  in  order  to  avoid  ^laving  any  difficulty  or  doci 
which  may  arise  hereafter  I  propose  to  proceed  under  Sec,  233  and  say  th 
for  the  present  I  will  not  proceed  under  Sec.  153 A  on  the  first  charge  aa 
that  wiU  result  in  stay  of  the  pipceedings  and  discharge  of  the  Accused  b: 
not  in  acquittal.       "  . 

His  Lordship: -With  reference  to  this  application  I  gathered  from  tis 
Cujarathi  newspapers  that  this  application  wUl  be  made  to  me  to-day  ;  an 
having  considered  the  possibility  of  hearing  such  an  application  xaade  t 
me  I  have  devoted  considerable  thought  to  the  subject.  In  this  case  two 
separate  informations  were  laid  before  the  Magistrate  and  the 
Magistrate      held      two      separate       ipquiries        and         made  twc 

separate        committments.     The    question      now  is  whether  these    twQ 
cases  can  be  taken  together  and  tried  at  one  trial.     It  would  be  extrexneh 
desirable  from  my  point  of  view  and  in  the  interest  of  the.  Acqused    that 
there  should  be  one  trial  and  before  one  Jury.      The  Accused    is  entitled 
under  Sec.  233  to  be  tried  separately  unless  Sec.  235  to  239  come  into  opera- 
tion.    I  have  grave  doubts  about  Sec.  235  applying  to  this  case.     It  seems 
to  me  that  there  would  be  considerable  convenience  if  newspaper  articles 
written  from  time  to  time  can  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  section 
I  have  no  diffiqulty  however  in  ordering  one  trial  under  Sec.   234   provide: 
that  the  charges  do  not  exceed  three.    There  are   four  charges   ia    these 
two  cases;    but  the  Advocate  General  under  Sec,  233  proposes  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings on  one  of  the  four  charges.  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  him  to    xnake 
use  of  that  section  and  hold  over  for  the  present  any  one  of  the  charges.    I 
do  not  wish  the  Advocate  General  to  be  taken  by  surprise  and    I  feel  it 
would  only  be  fair  to  the  Accused  and  the  Crown  if  under  the  powers  vested 
in  me  under  the  same  section  I  order  that  such  stay  of  proceedings  may 
amount  to  an  acquittal.     It  is  not  fair  that  the  Accused  should  have    that 
charge  hanging  over  him  and  I  will  order  these  charges  to  be  tried  in   the 
same  trial  provided  there  are  not  more  than  three  charges.     It  will  be   for 
the  Advocate  General  on  which  of  the  charges  he  means  to  proceed. 

Advocate  General  : — ^I  have  already  stated  to  your  Lordship  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  proceed  under  more  than  three  qharges.  I  do  not  propose 
to  proceed  under  Sec.  153  A  in  the  case  of  the  article  appearing  in  the 
J^esari  of  12th  May  1908. 

His  Lordship  : — ^I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Acused  that  he  should 
be  discharged  from  that  charge. 

Advocate  General : — ^I  am  dealing  with  that  question.  I  can  select 
aav  three  charges  and  proceed  on  them  and  ask  for  a  stay  of  proceedings 
on^the  other. 

His  Lordship  :— But  that  stay  should,  be  final. 

Advocate  General :— That  might  lead. to  a    serioios  question  whether 
it  doo6  not  amount  to  Autrefois  Acquit. 
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Lordsfcip  •^— That  wottld  not  affeet  the  other  charges  on  the  other 
rticles.  ■  It  will  dppJy  t6  iMi  article  on  which  you  propose  to  hold  over 
be  charge;  that  Would -not  affect    the  other  charges. 

Advocate  General ; — ^I  cansiee  perfectly  well  how'  it  may  be  ing^ni- 
msly  argued  that  it  can.  That  is  why  I  ask  Your  lordship  not  to  pass 
•uch    order  till   the   case  is  over. 

His  Lordship  : — Have  you  to  make  that  application  before  the  case  is 
>ver  or  after? 

Advocate  General: — I  have  made  the  application  so  far  it  is  an  applica* 
:ioii  now,  I  am  not  applying,  I  am  stating  that  it  is  my  proposal  to  put 
the    Accused   up   on  three   separate   charges. 

His  Lordship  ; — So  long  as  there  are  only  three  charges  I  order 
that  the  charges  be  tried  at  one  trial.  You  will  undertake  Mr.  Advocate 
General  to   apply    for  the- stay  and   that  such  stay  shall  be   final. 

Advocate  General : — I  simply  undertake  that  I  will  not  further 
prosecute.    I  am   entitled  to   do     that. 

His  Lordship  : — ^That  will  be  the   application. 

Advocate  General:— Yes,  when  the  three  charges  are  over  I  shall  tell 
the  Court  as  I  have  already  adumbrated  before  the  Court  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  proceed  further. 

His  Lordship: — My  present  order  then  will  be  that  the  Accused  will 
be  tried  on  three  charges, that  is  one  charge  in  case  No.  16  and  two  charges 
in  case  No.  17. 

Advocate  General : — My  Lord,  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Inverarity  will 
open  this  case  before  the  Jury. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  *'Mr.  M.  R.  Jardine"  commenced  to  read 
the  charges  when  Accused  said : » 

Accused: — ^My  Lord,  the  objectionable  passages  on  which  the  prosecu- 
tion is  laid  are  vague  and  are  not  specified  so  that  I  can  not  properly 
conduct  my  defence. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  *  (  Reads  first  chage  )  Do  you  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ? 

Accused:— I  plead  not  guilty. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown: — ^You  are  further  charged  (  Reads  second  case  ) 
Do  you  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

> 

Accused: — I  plead  not  guilly.  But  I  think  the  words  on  the  articles 
on  which  the  prosecution  rely  should  be  specified. 

Mr.  Inverarity: — ^As  the  whole  lot  of  the  words  are  objected  to  I  ask 
your  Lordship  to  amend  the  charges  by  putting  in  the  whole  articles  into 
the  charge.     It  is  usual  to  give  notice  of  charges  to  the  Accused  by  giving 
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Urn  xeference  to  page  and  column  of  his  newspaper  as  it  appears  this  is  not 
snflGicient  I  apply  for  the  whole  of  the  articles  to  be  put  in,  in  order 
that  there  inay  be  no  chance  of  any  difficulty  arising  there  afterwards. 

His  I/>rdship: — ^What  is  it  you  apply  for  ? 

Mr.  Inverarity:— That  the  whole  of  the  articles  be  included   in  the 
c  larges. 

His  Lordship:— This  means  that  the  whole  article  will  have  to  be  read 
to  the  Jury. 

Accused: — ^Yes,  My  Lord. 

His  Lordship: — ^That  is  what  you  apply  for  ? 

Accused:— What  I  complain  of  is  that  the  charges  are  vague  and  that 
the  whole  article  can  not  be  contended  to  be  seditious. 

His  Lordship:— If  you  think  that  you  have  not  sufficient  of  what   yon 
are  charged  with,  Mr.  Inverrarity  will  put  in  the  seditious  passages. 

Accused: — I  do  not  ask  your  Lordship  to  do  that. 
His  Lordship:— Mr.  Inverarity  says  he  puts  in  the  whole  article?  Do 
you  wish  that  read  ? 
Accused : —  yes. 
His  Lordship  : — It  may  waste  half  a  day. 

Accused  : — It  may  happen  that  first  the  Prosecution  relies*  on  certain 
passages  and  then — 

His  Lordship  : — ^I  tmderstand  Mr.  Inverarity  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
the  articles  must  be  put  in. 

His  Lordship  to  Accused  : — ^You  must  understand  exactly  the  order 
I  am  making.  I  am  now  making  an  order  on  your  objecting  to  the 
-charges  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  charge  should  be  set  forth  in 
the  charges  themselves.  That  will  be  done  and  you  will  now  understand 
that  you  are  charged  with  the  whole  article  of  May  12,  1908  and  the 
whole  article  of  June  9,  1908  as  seditious,  and  you  are  on  trial  on  the 
whole  of  these  two  articles.  You  will  also  understand  that  I  have  made  an 
order  that  you  will  be  tried  in  one  trial  for  three  charges  which  ^are  made 
against  you. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  : — The  charges  in  the  first  case  will  now  be  sead 

Clerk  of  the  Crown. — The  charges  in  the  second  case  will  now  be  read 
(reads) . 

Accused  : — ^The  second  article  may  be  taken  as  read.     My  objection 
is  only  to^the  translations. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  :•— On  these  charges  as  amended   do  you  plead 
guilty  or  not  guilty  i 
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Accused  :    !  daim  to  be  tried. 

The  Jmy  were  then  called. 

The  names  of  the  jorymen  ptesent  were  then  called  by  the  Clerk  of 
4he  Crown: — 

James  M»  Mair  (  Challenged  by  the  Accused  ) 

Nair  Nissim  (  Challenged  by  the  Accused  ) 

Bhimzao  Atmaram  (  Challenged  by  the  Accused  ) 

F.  G,  Wood. 

John  Greig. 

Bertram  Glass  Hilliard. 

Palonji  Dadabhoy  Davar. 
Chnndulal  Sitalal  (Challenged  by  the  Crown)  ^ 
6.  J.  C.  Hodson. 
Shapurji  Sorabji. 

Claude  Ureriam  Biddell  (^Challenged  by  the  Accused;; 
Rustamji  F.  Wadia  CChallenged  by  the  Crown)  • 
Bdwin  Yeo  (  Challenged  by  the  Accused) . 

S.  Hempson. 

G.  H.  Mc.  Causland  (Challenged by  the  Accused). 

Wiliam  C.  Anderson. 

J.  G.  Martin. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Anderson  was  appointed  Foreman  of  the  Jury. 

The  Jury  were  then  sworn. 

Hts  Lordship  to  Accused:  ^"Do  you  wish  the  whole  of  the  articles  to  be 
Tead  to  the  Jury  in  the  course  of  the  charge  to  the  Jury? 

Accused ;— No,  my  Lord,  they  may  be  taken  as  read. 

His  Lordship  :— Of  course  they  will  be  read  later. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  then  read  to  the  Jury  the  charges  against 
Mn  Tilak  which  were  as  follows:— 


^  (F-*,  *»>  ^-\  *■•  ^» ' 
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IN  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUWCATURE  AT  BOMBAY;/ 

CASE  No.  16. 

Cro^n  Side  BomTbay,  to  T.it        '^^^  ^^  Gangadhar  Tilak  are  charged  by  the 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  as  follows: — 

Firstly.-^ — ^That  you    on    or  about    the  12th   day   of  May    1908  at 
Bombay,  then  and  there  being  the   Printer  and  Publisher  of   a   ccatain 
vernacular  newspaper  and  entified  the  ^^KesarP\  by  printed  words  brought 
or  attempted  to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  or  excited  or    attempted 
to  excite  feelings  of  disafiection  towards  the  Government  established!  by 
law  in  British  India,  to  wit,  by  publishing  in  Bombay  in  the  issue   of  the 
said  newspaper  of  the  12th  May  1908  in  columns  4  &  5  of  page   4'  and  in 
columns  1  and  2  of  page  5  thereof,  an  article  headed  with  words    having 
("when    translated)    the   following  effect  viz  '*The   countrys'  misfortune^' 
and  proceeding,  (when  translated)  as  follows: — '*No  one'*  &c. 

And  that  you  thereby  committed  an  offence  punishable  uiider 
Section  124  A  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  within  the  congxiizance 
of  the  High  Court. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  13th  day  of  July  1908. 

(Sd.)  M.  R.  JARDINE 
Clerk  of  the  Crown, 


Crown  SideBomlmy,  to  wit.        Y°"  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  are    charged  by 

the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  as  follows: — 

Secondly: — ^That  you  on  or  about  the  12th  day  of  May  1908  at 
Bombay,  then  and  there  being  the  Printer  and  Publisher  of  a  certain 
vernacular  paper  entitled  the  * '  Kesari '  \  by  printed  words  promoted  or 
attempted  to  promote  feelings  of  enmity  or  hatred  between  different 
classes  of  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  King  Emperor,  to  wit,  by  publish- 
ing in  the  issue  of  th^  said  newspaper  of  the  12th  May  1908  in  columhs 
4  and  5  of  page  4  and  columns  1  &  2  of  page  5  thereof  an  article  headei 
with  words  having  ( when  translated)  the  following  effect  viz,  **The 
country's  misfortune  "   and  proceeding  {  when  translated  )  as  follows:— 

"  No  one  "  &c 

» 
And  that  you  thereby  committed  an  offence  punishable  under  Section 
153A  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code   and  within  the  cognizance  of  the  High 
Court, 

Given  under  my  hand  this  13th  day  of  July  1908, 

(Sd.)  M.    R.  JARDINE. 
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<?rpw^  Side  Bombay,  to  wit. 


You  6^  Gangadhar  Tilak,  are  charged  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  as  follows : — 


Firstly  r-^That  you  on  or  about  the  9th  day  of  June  1908  at  Bombay, 

•  then-atid  there  being  the  Printer  and   Publisher  of  a  certain    vernacular 

newspaper    entitled  the     **     Kesari^\  by  printed    words    brought    or 

'  attempted  to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  or  excited  or  attempted  to 

excite  feelings  of  disaffection  towards  the  Government  established  by  Law 

in' British  India,  to  wit,  by  publishing  in  Bombay  in  the  issue  of  the  said 

newspaper  of  the  9th  June  1908  in  columns  2  to  4  of  page  4  thereof  an 

article  headed  with  words  having  (  when  translated  )  the  following    effect 

via,  •*  These  remedieis  are-  not  lasting  "  and  proceeding   {  when  trans- 

lated  )  as  follows:—  ''  From  this  " 

And  that  you  thereby  committed  an  offence  punishable  under  Section 
1 24A  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  within  the  cognizance  of  the  High  Court. 
Givfn  under  my  hand  this  13th  day  of  July  J1908. 

(Sd) .  M.  R,  JARDINE 
Clerk  of  the  Crown. 


i-f         o- J   o     V      1      -t         ^^^  ^^  Gangadhar  Tilak  ate  chaiged  by  the 
Crow,a  Side  Bombay,  to  wit.    Qerk  of  the  Crown  as  follows  :- 

« 

Secondly. — That  you  on  or  about  the  9th  day  of  June  at  Bombay 
then  and  there  being  the  Printer  and  Publisher  of  a  certain  vernacular 
newspaper  entitled  the  ^^Kesari*\  by  printed  words  promoted  or  attempted 
to  promote  feelings  of  enmity  or  hatred  between  difiecent  dasses  of  the 
subjects  of  His  Majesty  The  King  Emperor,  to  wit,  by  publishing  in 
Bombay: in  the  issue  of  the  said  Newspaper  of  the  9th  June  1908  in 
Columns  2  to  4  of  page  4  thereof  an  article  headed  with  the  words  having 
:(when  translated^  the  following  effect  viz  ^^ These  remedies  are  not 
lasting"  and  proceedings  (when  translated^  as  follows  :— ^^^Ptomthis"  &c. 

And  that  you  thereby  committed  an  offence  punisliaUe  under  Section 
153A  o(  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  within  the  congnizftnce  of  the  High 
Court. 

Given  under  my  hand  this^lSth  day  of  July  1908. 

(Sd.)  M.  R.  JARDINE 
Clexk  of^  the^Cxown, 
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OPENING  ADDEESS  EOR  THE   PEOSECUTION, 

Mr.  Inverarity,   Barrister-at«Law        then      bt*gan     his    opening 
address  which    was  as  follows: — May  it    please    your     Lordship  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Jury.    My  learned    friend  Mr.  Branson,  the   Advo« 
cate  General,  has  had  to  go  away  to  attend  to  a  case  in  another  comt. 
Therefore  the  duty  of  stating  this  case  devolves  upon  me.    The  Accused 
is  charged  as  you  have  heard  with  offences  under  two  sections  of  the  Penal. 
Code  in  respect  of  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Kesart  newspaper. 
The  Kesart  is  a  Marathi  newspaper  printed  and  published  at  Poona  and  also* 
published  in  Bombay,  where  it  has  a  large  circulation  and  is  sold  for 
three    pice  per  copy.    The  first  Section  under  which  he  is  charged  and 
which  I  have  read  to  you  is  section  124A.  I.  P.  C.  (Seads  Section). 
There   are  three  explanations  to  the  section  (Reads  the  explanations  JL 
This   Section,   you  see  gentlemen,   gives  full  effect  to  what  is  the  law  of 
all  civUised  countries.    It  gives  the  press  and  any    person  who  chooses 
to  write  in  the  press  full  liberty  to   say  anything  on  any  action  of  the 
Government,  but  it  ^  does  not  allow  them  to  use  these  comments  as  a 
vehicle  for    defaming  Government.    There  is  a  definition  here  as  to 
defaming  private  persons  and  of   bringing  them  into  contempt  and  hatred. 
You  may  comment  on  the  administrative  measures  of  Government;  but 
when  you  go  further  and  charge  Government  with  bad  motives,  of  acting 
with  disregard  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  acting  with  regard  to 
Europeans,  only  that  is  not  allowed  by  the  law.  There  are  several  pronounce- 
ments of  these    Courts,  some  in  judgments  and  some  in  the  form  of 
summings  up  to  the  Jury.     I  do  not  propose  to  read  them  to  you  as  lois 
Lordship  is  perfectly  familiar  with  them.     The  Section  appears  to  be 
perfectly  clear  in  itself;  it  distinctly  states  that  (Reads j).  Well,  there  has- 
been   some  controversy  as  to   the   meaning  of  the  word  disaffection,  but 
the  first  part  of  the  section  says  f  Reads  Section).  That  is  not  an  exhaustive 
definition;  but  I  submit  to  you  that  we  can  very  easily  get  over  that  by 
citing  from  the  indictment  in  England,  the  definition  of  what  is  meant 
by  Seditious  libel  (Reads)  • 

That  is  the .  form  of  indictment  of  libel  in  England.    It  is  set  out  i& 
Archibald's  Criminal  Indictments  page  729.   f  reads  again.)   That  appears 
to  me  to  put  one  of  the  matters  to  be  included  in  the  term  disaffection 
and  it .  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase  attempting  to  create  disloyalty.     I  am 
going  to  refer  to  the  charges  separately.      The  first    article   is  dated 
12th    May      1908.      Before     reading     it    to    you    I    will  state    very 
shortly     what  the  Prosecution     submit  as  the   effect      of    that  article.. 
We  don't  want  you  to  take  separate  parts  of  that  article.     It  begins 
with  a  comment  *  upon  what  is   known     as    the   Muzufferpore    bomb 
outrage  which  is  described  in  the  paper  as  an  attempt  by    some  Bangalis 
to  bomb  with  the  intention  of  killing  an   official;   the  bomb  was  thrown 
in  a  wrong  carriage  and  two  unfortunate  ladies  were  killed.      You  will  find 
that  all  stated  in  the  article  as  being  what  the  Muzufferpur  outrage  was. 
The  whole  of  the  article  is  devoted    to  stating  that   the  whole  cause  of 
this  outrage  is  the  iniquitious  character  of  the  oppressive  and  tyranni- 
cal rule  of  the  British  in  this  country.    That  we  submit  to  you  is  the  effect 
of  that  article.  It  speaks  of  the  Country's  Misfortune.    What  is  meant  by 
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the  country's  misfortune  ?  It  will  be  for  you  to  say  if  it  means  that  it  is  the 
country's  misfortune  to  be  ruled  by  the  British  or  whether  it  is  that  India 
is  coming  to  the  same  state  as  that  in  Russia,    or  the  state  the  Accus- 
ed says  Russia  is  in.     I  shall  hand  you   copies  of  the  articles  as   soon 
as  they  have  been  proved.    It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  follow  an  article 
without  it  being  before  you.    But  you  will  have  ample  leisure  hereafter 
to  study  them.     It  begins   '*  The  Country's  misfortune  "  (Reads  down  to 
**  white  official  class.")     In  that  passage  the  writer  describes  the  details 
of  the  Muzuffarpur  outrage  and  ascribes  this  to   the  perversity  of  the 
white  official  class,     I  think  you  will  have  no  doubt  in  finding  that  the 
oppressive  white  official  class  means  the  British  Government.  (Reads  down 
to  "  Mr.  Kingsford.")  That  was  the  gentleman  on  whom  the  attempt  was 
intended.  fReads  down  to  **occur  even  in  Russia") .  As  I  said  before,  you 
have  to  see  what  the  real  state  of  Russia  is.     He  describes  the  affairs  in 
Russia  and  says  oppressions  have  exasperated  the  people    till  thay  have 
begun  to  throw  bombs.  (Reads  down  to  "is  gaining  ground  ") .  I  will  pause 
there  and  try  and  impress  on  you  what  the  writer  is  there  trying  to  point 
out.    He  says  that  British  rule  is  entirely  governed  by  seli-interest  except 
in  so  far  as  it  is  bounded  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding   exasperating  the 
people  of  the  country.    That  I  say  is  a  gross  libel  on  the  Government  of 
India  and  of  Great  Britian.    It  goes  on  to  say  that  such  power  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Government  and  put  into  "  our  own  hands.  "  Our 
own  hands  there  means  the  hands  of  the  Natives.   (Reads  down  to   '^  the 
rights  of  Swarajya '') .  That  is  a  word  that  means  one's  own  rule  and  may 
mean  Self-(TOvemment  or  imperial  or  autocratic.    There  it  is  said  that 
the  Government  of  India  are  only  induced  to  go  on  exactly  as  they  choose  by 
these  considerations.  The  lesson  1>eing  a  rise  Uke  that  of  Japan  in  the  recent 
war  with  Russia,  lesson  of  history.  (Reads  to  '^ horrible  deeds  recklessly") . 
There  is  a  phrase  used  which  explains  the  meaning  of  Swarajya.  We  have 
it  defined  by  himself  in  another  article  in  the  paper.   He  says  the  people 
are  growing  stronger  and  stronger  and  they  want  Swarjya.  Well,  Swarajya 
is  translated  by  the  translator  as  literally  one's  own  rule  or  Government, 
Self-Govemment.  We  have  the  Accused's  own  definition  of  Swarajya.  Judge 
between  the  two.Well  then,  gentlemen,  there  is  the  Kesari^s  own  definition 
of  Swarajya  and  it  apparently  means  that  whenever  the  people  like  to  upset  the 
Government  they  are  entitled  to  do  so.  (Reads  to  ^'methods  of  the  Russian 
subjects,"  j.  According  to  this  the  KesarihaA  on  previous  occasions  warned 
the  Government  that  Russian  methods  would  be  imitated  by  the  people  of 
India  if  they  were  not  careful.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russian 
methods  must  be  the  throwing  of  bombs.  (Reads  down  to  "beyond  certain 
limits")  .These  words  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Officials. 
(Reads  down  to  *  *the  whole  country'  *)  •  There  the  writer  represents  30  crores 
of  people  in  India  burning  with  indignation  and  says  it  is  impossible  not 
to  expect  some  of  them  to  commit  outrages  induced  by  the  oppressive 
system  of  Government.  ("Reads  down  to  "occasions").  That,  gentlmen,  is 
a  most  defamatory  statement  against  Government  that  it  is  their  desire  to 
benefit  their  own  conti^  at  the  expense  of  the  Natives  of  India  (Reads 

down  to  *' stop  this  traga".)  Traga  is  interpreted  to  niean  inflicting  upon 

one|s  own  person  some  injury  in  order  to  bring  evil  or  blame  upon  anqthei:*; 
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That  last  page  tbat  I  have  read  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  the  law 
allows.  It  is  partictdarly  fair  comment  to  make  whether  bomb- throwing 
should  be  suppressed  by  repressive  means  or  other  means  are  quite  justified. 

But  what  the  Government  say  is  that  these  articles  are  a  direct  attack 
on  Government  alleging  that  it  is  unscrupulous  to  say  that  it  is  the  strong 
desire  of  Government  to  benefit  itself  to  the  loss  of  the  Natives,  and  in  an 
earlier  part  it  likens  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  cat.  The  article 
compares  the  Government  to  the  man  who  confines  a  cat  with  such 
cruelty  that  it  leaps  at  him  and  tries  to  kill  him.  You  will  see  from  the  obser- 
vations whether  it  is  or  it  is  not  a  transgression  of  the  elements  which  the 
law  allows  to  be  discussed  oi  Government  measures.  On  that  part  of  the 
case  I  would  like  to  quote  you  some  passages  from  Lord  Ellenborough's 
judgment,  in  the  case  of  King  F/r^wj  Lambert  reported  in  II  Campbell,page 
298  in  which  there  is  a  seditious  libel  against  George  III  tried  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  in  1810.  Lord  Bllenborough  in  that  case  said  (reads) 
Just  apply  the  words  to  this  article  here.  Does  it  say  that  Government  is 
actuated  by  good  motives  and  is  being  merely  misled  into  errors  or  is  it 
going  a  step  further  and  insinuating  that  Government  says  (Reads  from 
*' We  shall  practiee"  to  '*  beyond  certain  limits").  If  they  do  that  it 
would  be  most  libellous.  Further  on  Lord  EUenborough  says  at  page  402 
(Rea4sj  and  at  page  304  he  says  (  Reads  down  to  **  convey  ".) 
That  really  is  a  test  of  what  the  words  convey.  What  were  those  words 
intended  to  convey  and  what  the  probable  effect  that  it  would  have  on 
the  minds  of  the  men  who  read  them.  Then  later  on  at  page  405  he  says 
f  reads  down  to  propogate  and  to  libel  ^.  Just  apply  those  words  to  this 
article.  Don't  you  think  that  this  article  is  intended  to  convey  to  readers 
that  the  only  thing  which  comes  between  the  people  of  India  and  the 
blessings  of  this  country  is  the  English  rule  ?  So  much  for  the  first  article. 

The  second  article  is  dated  9th  June  1908.  I  may  mention  to  you 
we  mean  to  put  in  and  rely  on  the  first  article  which  you  will  reuLember 
IS  dated  May  12th  and  we  are  going  to  rely  on  another  article  of  Ma.y  12th 
and  on  an  article  of  May  19th  and  another  article  of  May  26th  and  two 
other  articles  dated  2nd  and  9th  June  1908.  I  do  not  propose  to 
read  them  to  you  in  extenso  though  they  will  be  read  to  you  in  extenso 
if  you  wish  it.  I  shall  only  read  such  passages  as  will  show  you  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  Accused.  You  will  know  that  the  articles  which  have 
been  selected  for  this  charge  are  only  part  of  a  series  showing  the 
writer's  inquisitions  characterisation  of  the  methods  of  Government.  In 
the  first  article  the  writer  repudiates  all  sympathy  with  the  throwing 
of  bombs  for  subverting  British  rule.  In  the  next  article,  it  is  a  most 
extraordinary  article  with  regard  to  bomb — ^throwingi  it  points  out,  and 
it  is  a  most  mischievous  thing  to  do,  that  people  in  other  countries 
have  obtained  what  they  want  by  bomb — throwing-  It  points  out  that 
Government  cannot  prevent  the  manufacture  of  bombs,  they  are  easy 
to  make,  they  only  require  a  few  chemicals.  It  suggests  in  a  veiled 
manner  that  other  countries  have  got  advantages  by  the  use  of  bomt> 
atid  foul  murders,  and  that  bombs  can  be  very  easily  made  in  India.  I 
will  read  you  that  article.  (Reads  article  in  ^!^Kesari}\  dated  9th  June  1908 
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headed  **  These  remedies  are  not  lasting'*  down  to  *'  rights  of 
Swarajya")-  Well,  we  call  your  attention  to  this  passage  and  ask  you  to  say 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  defamatory  to  the  English  Government  ?  Then  it  is 
alleged  that  British  Rule  has  been  based  on  self  interest  and  Government 
carry  it  on  as  they  like,  or  as  it  is  put  *' a  selfish  administration."  This 
means  an  administration  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is 
carried  on  and  not  of  the  people  of  India.  (  Reads  down  to  *'  not  got  as 
much  generosity  as  the  Moguls  "J.  Then  again  it  says  Government  after 
all  is  enriching  England  at  the  expense  of  India.  (  Reads  down  to 
** English  in  Inc&a  not  being  permanent").  You  see  he  says  were  it  not 
for  this  bomb — coming  Government  would  have  been  able  to  pursue  their 
object  of  enriching  England  at  the  expense  of  India. 

But  the  bomb  has  come  in  and  prevented  such  a  state  of  things  becoming 
permanent.  (Reads  to  ''  it  is  a  charm,  an  amulet"  j.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  that?  How  does  a  bomb  become  a  witchcraft,  or  amulet  or  charm, 
unless  it  is  intended  to  be  used?  (Reads  from  **it  is  not  necessary'*  down 
to  **vi61ent  turn — headed  persons*').  Quite  apart  from  any  reference 
to  bombs  you  will  find  that  Government  is  described  in  the  same  manner 
there  as  the  people  who  have  a  grievance  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  You  will  see  this  for  yourselves  when  you  read  the  articles 
themselves.  There  are  two  paragraphs  to  the  same  effect  that  British 
Rule  is  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  if  that  is  really  the  case  they  must 
expect  to  have  the  same  state  of  affairs  in  India  as,  the  writer  says,  exists 
in  Russia.  The  writer  actually  refers  to  the  murder  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
as  resulting  in  having  the  desired  effect.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that 
it  was  a  threat  tc  the  Government  of  India  and  a  suggestion  to 
the  people  of  India  that  British  Rule  cannot  be  allowed  to  go 
on  as  it  is  at  present,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  the 
making  of  bombs  because  they  are  so  easy  to  make  and  only  want  a  few 
t:hemicals  to  make  them  ?  The  second  article  is  under  section  124A 
I.  P.  C*  and  also  under  Section  153A  I.  P.  C.  Only  three  charges  can  be 
tried  at  one  trial,  and  in  this  case  there  are  two  charges  under  section 
124  A  and  one  charge  under  section  153 A.  (Reads  Section  and  explanations) . 
You  see  that  is  a  Section  which  makes  it  an  offence  to  write  matters  which 
stir  up  racial  feelings  between  Natives  and  Europeans.  This  article  comes 
within  this  Section.  Well,  I  have  read  the  passages  to  you  and  it  will  be 
for  you  to  say  whether  these  passages  are,  or  are  not  calculated  to  stir  up 
racial  feelings.  You  will  find  that  the  intention  of  the  -writer  can  be 
gathered  from  the  other  articles.  You  will  see  that  in  his  first  article  he 
frequently  alludes  to  the  alien  rulers  being  white.  What  is  the  object  of 
the  reference  to  the  rulers  being  alien,  and  being  white  ?  It  can  only  be 
intended  to  stit  up  racial  feeling  between  Europeans  and  Natives  of  the 
country  by  pointing  out  to  them  that  the  white  class  is  acting  in  India  in 
a  manner  which  is  directly  hostile  to  the  interets  of  the  natives*  With 
regard  to  the  other  Articles,  I  am  not  going  to  read  the  whole  of  them  to 
you.  you  will  be  able  to  say  if  they  are  unfairly  selected,  because  they  will 
l)e  put  before  you.  I  only  propose  to  read  any  of  those  particular  pas* 
sages  to  show  that  the  object  of  tbe  writer  was  only  to  attack  the  actions 
and  measures  of  Government,  or  the  policy  of  the  Government  itself. 
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Accused : — ^I  don't  think  those  articles  can  be  put  in  to  show  intention^ 
until  such  time  as  the  other  Articles  are  put  in  and  admitted, 

Mr.  Inverarity : — Under  section  13    of  the   Evidence  Act  they  are 
admissible.     If  the  Accused   thinks  the  articles   cannot  be  admitted  in 
evidence  at  this  point  I  will  not  read  them  now.     The  Advocate  General 
will  read  them  to  you  in  summing  up  the  case.    There  is  no  charge  against 
him  in  respect  to  these  articles.   They  are  only  used  as  showing  what  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  printer  and  publisher  of  these  Ai  tides  when  he  published 
them.     Section  14  of  the  Evidence  Act  is  the  one  under  which  we  shall 
tender  tliem  and  we  shall  ask  you  to  use  them  in  this  way.    Section  14^ 
says  ^  Reads   Section   14) .   We   say  that  this  Article  is   one  of  extreme 
hostility  to  the   Gk)vemment  as  a  Government.     You  will  find  the  illustra- 
tion to  that  Section  is  exactly  to  the  point  (Reads  illustration  E.>  There 
are  many  other  illustrations  which  are  also  appropriate,  but  that  is  the  one 
which  is  most  appropriate.  Here  is  a  writer  who  is  charged  with  defaming^ 
Government  and  I  have  referred  to  one  article  as  showing  what  is  Accused's 
idea  of  what  is  ''Swarajya."  Gentlemen,  I  have  not  been  too  long.  I  have 
refrained  from  reading  long  judgments  and  long  summings  up.  I  will  leave 
those  to  my  learned  friend  the  Advocate     General  and  to  His    Lordshipi. 
There  are  three  charges  which  will  claim  your  attention.  Two  of  them  under 
Section  124A.    and  one  under  153A.  It  might  be  convenient  to  you  to  have 
with  you  copies  of  these  two  Sections.  With  his  Lordship's  permission  I  will 
hand  to  each  of  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,    copies  of  these  two  Sections 
so  that  you  will  be   able   to   see  for  yourselves  what  the  words  really  are. 
The  words  are  so  clear  that  I  don't  think  you  will  want  anyone  to  explain 
to  you  what  they  mean. 

Advocate   General  : — I    tender,   my  Lord,  ^the   sanction  to  prosecute 
in  this  case.      ^Exhibit  A.) 

The  Advocate   General  : — We   will   now   call   the  witnesses   for  the 
Prosecution  and  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Binning  will  examine  them. 
Mr.  Bhas  ker  Vishnu  Joshi  was  then  called. 


EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION.— 

First    Witness:    BHASKAR    VISHNU  JOSHI 

Examined  by  Mr.  Binning^  Bar-at-Law. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^Bhaskar  Vishnu  Joshi.  Q.You  are  first 
assistant  to  the  Oriental  Trandator? — Yes.  Q.  You  are  a  B.  A.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bombay? — ^Yes.  Q.  Do  you  recognise  the  signature  of  this  document? 
— Yes.  Q.  Whose  is  it? — It  is  that  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Quinn,  Acting  Secretary'  to 
Government  Judicial  Department.  Q.  It  is  the  sanction  to  prosecute  in  the 
first  case? — ^Yes.  Mr.  Binning:  My  Lord,  I  put  that  in.  His  Lordship:  (to 
acccused)  Have  you  any  objection  to  this  going  in?-No,  my  Lord;  I  have  no 
objection  to  its  going  in.  (Ex.  A.) 
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Q.  You  see  this  other  document  giving  sanction  for  the  other  prose- 
cution?— Yes.  Q.  Is  that  the  signature  of  Mr.  Quinn? — Yes.  It  is  dated  16th 
June  1908.  Mr.  Binning:  I  tender  it.  (Ex.  B.) 

Mr.  Binning: — I  want  to  show  him  the  signature  at  the  end  of  both  the 
documents  and  ask  him  to  prove  Mr.  Cell's  signature.  To  witness:  Do  you 
recognise  that  signature? — ^Yes.  It  is  that  of  the  Commissioner  of  PoHce.  Q. 
You  produce  this  newspaper-the  Kesarioi  the  12th  May  1908? — ^Yes.  Q.  On 
page  4  and  5  you  see  an  article,  which  you  translated? — ^Yes.  Q.  You  also 
see  the  official  translation? — Yes,  I  do.  His  Lordship:  You  received  that 
newspaper  in  the  course  of  your  duty? — Yes,  my  I/)rd.  Mr.  Binning:  I  tender 
the  newspaper  and  translation.  (Ex.  C.) 

His  Lordship  :  You  translated  the  article.  How  is  it  headed  ? — It  is 
headed  *The  Country's  Misfortune  '.  Mr.  Binning:  You  see  the  other 
article  in  the  Kesari  of  the  9th  June;  did  you  get  it  in  the  course  of  your 
duty  as  assistant  to»  the  Oriental  Translator  to  Government  ? — ^Yes.  Mr.' 
Binning :  Will  your  Lordship  direct  that  if  there  are  any  witnesses  in  this 
-case  in  Court  they  should  be -asked  to  leave  ?  Mr.  Inverarity  :  If  there  is 
-any  witness  assisting  the  I  Accused  in  his  defence  in  Court,  I  have  no 
objection  to  his  remaining.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  N.  C.  Kelkar  was 
helping  the  Accused  and  was  witness.  Mr.  Inverarity  :  I  have  no  objection 
to  his  remaining.    (Ex.  D.) 

Mr.  Binning  :  You  see  columns  2  and  4  of  the  article  headed  '  These 
remedies  are  not  lasting  '  in  the  issue  of  the  9th  June  ? — Yes .  Q .  '  You 
produce  the  Kesarioi  tiie  12  th  of  May  ? — ^Yes.  Q.  You  see  an  article  in 
column  3  of  the  page  5  ? — ^Yes.  His  Lordship  :  Where  are  they  ? — They 
oame  under  the  '  Editor's  Stray  Thoughts  '  and  they  are  3  and  4  of  these 
notes.  The  articles  begin  with  "  Since  the  commencement  of  the  bomb 
affair  ".  Mr.  Binning  :  I  tender  this  my  Lord.  The  Accused  :  I  object 
to  the  articles  going  in  as  proving  intention.  They  may  go  in  as  showing 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  article  was  written  •  I  refer  your  Lord- 
ship to  Mayne's  Criminal  Law  page  522.  In  the  last  Kesari  case  many 
articles  were  put  but  not  as  showing  intention.  What  I  say  is»,that  these 
articles  can  go  in  to  show  the  surrounding  circumstances  under  which  the 
article  was  written  but  they  cannot  be  put  in  to  prove  intention. 

His  Lordship  :  This  question  has  been  argued  in  previous  cases,  and 
I  shall  admit  them  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  admitted 
in  previous  cases,   (Ex.  E.) 

Mr.  Binning  to  witness  :  Do  you  produce  the  Kesari  of  the  19th  May 
and  do  you  see  a  Malathi  Leader  on  page  4  Columns  4  &  5  and  Column  1  of 
page  5  ? — ^Yes.  How  is  it  headed  ?— A  double  hint.  His  Lordship:  Is  it 
an  article? — No,  my  Lord,  it  is  the  leader,  Mr.  Binning  :  I  tender  the 
article  and  translation.   (Ex.  P.) 

Q.  Do  you  produce  the  Kesari  of  the  26tTi  May  1908  ?— Yes.  Q.  Do 
you  see  columns  3,  4,  &  5  of  page  4  and  do  you  find  a  Marathi  leader 
in    these    columns    headed      ^  The   Real  Meaning    of  the    Bomb." — 
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Yes.  Mr.  Binning: — My  Lord,  each  paper  goes  in  with  the  foot  note  showing 
that  it  was  printed  and  pubKshed  by  the  Accused,    (Ex.  G.) 

Continuing  after  lunch  Mr.  Binning  proceeded  with  the  examination. 
Q.  Do  you  produce  a  copy  of  the  Kesari  dated  2nd  June  1908? — Yes.  You  see 
there  in  columns  3,  4  and  5  of  page  4  a  leader  entitled  'The  Secret  of  the 
Bomb'? — ^Yes.  Q.  That  came  to  you  in  the  course  of  your  duty? — Yes.  Mr. 
Binning:  I  tender  that,  my  Lord,  with  the  official  translation.   (Ex.  H.) 

Mr.  Binning:  There  is  only  one  more.  I  show  you  Ex.  D  in  this  case^ 
The  Kesari  of  the  9th  June  and  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  Columns  of  the  pages 
5  do  you  see  an  article? — ^Yes.  Q.  is  it  a  leading  article? — No,  it  is  amongst 
"Stray  thoughts  of  Editor."  Q.  What  note  is  it  ?— It  is  note  No.  11  and 
begins  '* the  English  are  openly  an  alien  Rule".  Mr.  Binning:  I  put  in  the 
article  and  translation.   (Ex.  I.) 


His* Lordship  : — Does  the  Accused  wish  to  ask  the  witness  any  question  ? 

Cboss-Examinatiok  of  thb  Witness  by  mr.  Tilak  :— 

The  translations  that  you  have  put  in,  have  you  made  them  yooiselE  ? — Thej 
are  High  Court  Translations.  Can  you  vouch  for  their  accuracy  ?— The  originals 
are  not  here  but  I  can  vouch  for  their  accuracy.  Have  you  compared  them  your- 
self  with  the  original .' — Yes,  I  have.  His  Lordahip  :  All  of  them  ? — No  my 
Lordi  One  I  did  not  get.  His  Lordship  :  Which  was  that  ?— That  was  of  the 
26th  of  May.  Excepting  that  one  I  compared  them  all.  His  Lordship  :  That  is 
Ex.  G.  Q,  Did  you  translate  all  of  them  before  .^— Yes.  Q.  Did  the  two  transla- 
tions  differ  P — My  translations  differ  in  minor  respects  from  those  of  the  High 
Court.  You  have  before  you  the  High  Court  translation.  Is  it  to  be  preferred  to 
yours  ? — ^Yes  in  most  cases.  Q.  Have  you  got  your  own  translations  with  you  ? — 
No.  Mr.  Branson  intimated  that  they  had  been  sent  for.  His  Lordsixip  to  Accus- 
ed :  Which  translation  do  you  want  ? — The  original  translation  of  the  article  of 
12th  May.  Q.  Now  take  the  original  translation  Ex.  H  dated  2nd  June  1908* 
Is  that  the  official  translation  ? — Yes.  Q.  Can  yoa  give  us  the  date  of  the  transla* 
tion  ? — I  cannot  remember.  Q.  You  have  said  that  you  have  translated.  Can  yoa 
not  give  the  date  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember.  Q.  Can  you  tell  me  that  that  was  the 
translation  before  Oovemment  when  Government  gave  sanction  to  prosecute? — No, 
I  can  not  say  that.  Q.  At  all  events  it  was  prepared  before  the  case  came  before 
the  Magistrate  ? — I  am  not  authorised  to  say  anything  about  that.  Q.  You 
put  a  translation  in  the  Magistrate's  Court  ?— Yes,  Q.  So  it  was  made  before  the 
25th  of  June  P  That  was  the  date  of  the  Magistrate's  proceedings.  So  it  was 
prepared  before  that  date.  (The  original  translation  made  by  Mr.  Josbi  was  hand- 
ed to  him  and  Mr.  Tilak  continued  his  cross-examination.)  How  do  you  translate 
It^  ^^  ?— The  country's  misfortune.  How  do  you  translate  ifl^m  ftnn  ? — 
European  Ladies.  In  the  Official  translation  what  is  the  translation  of 
innocent  white  ladies  ?— vf)^*  Q.  Wbat  does  itlr^  mean  in  Marathi  ? 
Can  it  be  translated  in  any  other  way  ?— I  do  not  know.  Q..  Does  it  apply  to  com* 
plexion  or  colour  ? — I  do  not  understand  the  difference^    Q.  Could  you  say  if^ 
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fl%?ft  f^  9ir^?— NOb  Q.  Which,  translation  would  give  the  seniie  better  ? 
«  White  »*  or  *•  European  "  ladies  ?— Both  would  convey  it  better.  Q.  Better  ? 
Equally.  The  only  thing  id  that  the  word  white  is  more  comprehensiye.  Q.  How 
can  white  be  more  oomprehenBive  P-«I  cannot  answer  that  question.  Q.  Then 
yon  translate  it  yourself  as  European  ? — Yes.  I  put  in  the  marginal  note  that  it 
literally  means  white.  Q.  Yon  translate  the  word  ifl^gr  with  a  marginal  note 
showing  that  the  literal  meaning  is  white  ? — Yes.  Q.  In  your  official  capacity 
yon  are  required  to  read  the  vernacular  papers  ?— Yes.  Q.  In  expressing 
current  political  ideas  many  Hew  words  have  to  be  coined  in  Marathi  ?  His 
Lordship:  In  expressing  what  ?— The  accused:  Modern  Political  Ideas;  (to  witness) 
and  sometimes  in  order  to  clear  up  the  meaning  newspaper  writers  insert  the 
English  words  after  the  Marathi  translation  ?— Yes*  Q.  Just  a  few  lines  below 
that  phrase,  you  find,  ( reads  from  the  Marathi  ).  After  using  the  word  <STi%lC|(| 
^  it  is  the  practice  to  write  afterwards  **  Bureaucracy ''  ?— Yes,  Q.  What 
does  that  English  word  stand  for  according  to  you  ? — aiff^^ff^  ^.  !Not  for 
ivhite  Official  Class  ?— No.  What  does  ^rf^n^  ^  mean  in  English  ?— Official 
Glass.  And  if  you  have  to  join  the  idea  to  ^  ruling  class  '  could  you  express  it 
if  you  say  4t>»jj<»^l  9rf^qnf^  ^H  ?  Will  that  do  ?— Yes;  it  may  mean  English 
Official  Class.  If  you  want  a  synonym  for  ^rf^^rr^  ifif  will  it  do  if  you  express 
it  by  English  ? — It  will  express  the  idea  in  conbtructive  manner.  It  will  not  be 
a  synonym,  for  it  will  express  the  matter  in  another  way.  Q.  In  another  way  P — 
Yes.    Wesay(l)ifi?T«lfiPWft2fft  (2)^ran<^«(f^^  (  3  )  (inft  arf^n^f  ^ 

(  4  )  ik^i^M  sff^wsrtt  5nf    do    they   mean    Bureaucracy  ?— No,  not  bureaucracy. 
His  Lordship  :    There  are  four  expressions  ;    do  they  mean  the  same  thing:  qr 
different  things?— They    mean    the    same  thin^    but    not  bureaucracy.    His 
Lordship  :  Then  what  do  they  mean  ?— They  mean  ( 1 )  Ruling  Official  Class  ( 2 ) 
White  Official  Class  (  3  )  English  Official  Class  &  (  4  )  Official  Class  in  power.     Q. 
You  have  said,  you  have  rendered  bureaucracy  by  ^^^  ^rf^^fC^  ^  ? — No,  the 
adjective  is  euperfiuous.    Q.   Class  of  officials  mert^ly  ? — The  (British)  Class  of 
officials.    Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the   latter    syllable  in  the  word  ^Fx^t^l? 
9ff^7r6f  ^ ?^-I  s^ni  not  well  practised  in  terminology.  Q..  Does  it  mean  ruling 
Official  Class  ?— No.  Q.    The  word  bureaucracy,  does  it  not  convey  the  idea  of 
ruling  Class  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so.    Q.  You  do'nt  know  ? — No.  Q.  In  the  word 
Aristocracy  does  ^cracy'  convey  any  idea  of  ruling  class?  I  cannot  tell  you  the  mea- 
ning of  Aristocracy.    Q.  My  question  is,  does  this  convey  the  idea  of  the  ruling 
Class  ?— No.  Q.  Does  the  word  Plutocracy  convey  the  idea  of  ruling  ?— I  do  not 
know.    Q.  Do  the  word  9?f^7T^  ^   convey    the    idea    of  both  Europeans  and 
NativefiMff^^T^  "Officials'Sand  ifif  "Class."Q.Do  the  words  include  bothj  Europeans 
and  Natives  ?— Yes.     Q.  If  you  want  to  confine  it  to  Europeans  it  would  have  to 
be  qualified  by  an  adjective  .^— Yes.     Q.  How  do  you  translate  the  word  Despo- 
tism ?— ^g^  <l«^^l^^.  Q.iHow  do  you  translate  the  word  tyrannical  ?^^^.  Q. 
How  do  you  translata  the  word  oppressive  ? — ^efift  Q-  How  do  yoa  translate  the 
word  coercive  ? — Where  does  it  occur  ?    I  do  not  want  to  be  examined  in  English 
words.    His  Lordship :    Do  you  not  know  the  Marathi   meaning  of  the  word 
Coercive  ?— Yes.  **Then  give  it."    Witness  :— Ooercive  also  means  ij^nft.    Q.  How 
would  you  translate  the  word  repressive  ?j  I  cannot  give    meanings  of  all  kinds 


of  words  off  hand.  I  will  be  able  to  give  them  better>ith  a  dictionary.  There  are 
flhadee  of  differences  in  meanings.  His  Lordship:  Give  the  meaning  if  yon 
know  and  then  you  can  refer  to  the  dictionary.  What  is  the  Marathi  word  for 
repressiye  P—There  may  be  different  words ;  I  may  give  one  of  them. 

His  Lordship  :  Give  the  ordinary  meanings  of  the  word  repressive.  Wit- 
ness :  ^mrrft  is  the  Bonn,  and  ^{rrRlIt}  ^fM^lO^I  the  adjectives.  Q.  This  is  a 
newly  coined  word  ?— Yes.  His  Lordship  :  You  say,  it  is  a  new  word  ?— Yes  my 
Lord,  it  is  a  coined  word.  Q.  You  say  **  Julmi "  can  he  rendered  by  tyrannical, 
despotic  or  opprtssive  ?— Yes,  but  in  every  context  we  must  choose.  It  may  be 
in  different  contextin.  Q.  Not  except  according  to  the  context  ?— -That  you  msj 
do  if  yo  J  like.  Q.  Now  in  describing  the  situation  of  a  countrj  in  what  sense  is 
the  word  despotic  used  ?— Where  it  is  ruled  by  a  despot.  His  Lordship  :  How  ? 
-—When  it  is  ruled  by  a  despot  or  by  despotic  officials.  Q.  Is  there  any  difference 
between  despotic  officials  and  tyrannical  officials  or  between  despotic  monarch 
and  tyrannical  monarch  ? — There  may  be,  I  am  not  aware  of  tiiese  minute  differ- 
ences. Q.  According  to  your  opinion  despotic  monarch  is  the  same  as  tyrannical 
monarch  ?— Yes,  as  far  ias  I  can  saj.  I  have  no  dictionary  with  me.  Q.  Have 
you  ever  come  accross  the  expression  '^  A  despotic  rule  need  not  necessarily  be 
tyrannical'*  ?— I  have  not.  His  Lordship  :  What  ?— I  do  not  remember  to  have 
come  accross  any  such  expression.  Q.  Now  suppose  I  give  you  that  expression* 
Will  you  translate  it  in  Marathi  ?    *^  A  despotic  rule  need  not  be    necessarily 

tyrannical  "—^?5ift  trriTT^^ft  ismrthl  «TO*qtft*  «f#  sfnpf.  0-  How  will  you 
translate  Aristotle's  dictum  "*  Tyranny  is  the  perversion  of  Monarchy  ''  ?~^3^ 
tn^mpft  t  xmB^m  qi:?fhrT  fkl^  ^-1  Q- 1  will  take  the  words  aristocratic, 
absolute,  arbitrary.  How  are  these  words  rendered  in  Marathi  ?  Absolute,  trans- 
late that  ?-3?f^?H^.  Q*  Arbitrary  ?— I  cannot  give  you  one  word  for  that.  Q. 
Never  mind,  give  your  rendering  ?«- Should  1  not  be  allowed  to  use  my  dic- 
tionary ?  I  may  otherwise  be  giving  incorrect  meanings.  I  can  explain  the 
word  arbitrary  better  in  £nglish  than  in  Marathi.  His  Lordship  :  Give  what  yoa 
know.  Witness  :  I  cannot  give  one  word.  His  Lordship  :  Explain  it  in  Marathi. 
Witness  :  I  can  explain  it  better  in  English.  I  may  have  to  give  more  than  one 
nxrord.  His  Lordship:  Give  them.  Witness:  ?in^  Pl4^  cnff  ^TOT  or  ;^.  ^is 
the  Sanskrit  woid.  His  Lordship  :  Now  we  have  autocratic  ?-»It  is  also  aiPt^f^ii. 
What  is  uncontrolled  ?-lt  is  also  vf^ftn.  What  is  irresponsible  ?— %irm^f?:. 
There  is  one  more  word.  How  will  you  translate  imperialistic  ?— i|T^9lf^  ^P^nr* 
Now  how  will  you  translate  a  sentence  like  this  ?— His  Lordship:  I  do  not  wish 
to  hamper  your  Cross  Examination  but  I  want  to  know  if  in  the  articles  there 
is  a  description  of  despotic  rule  and  the  question  is  how  are  these  things  to  be 
translated.  Do  you  dispute  the  translations  ?  Accused— Yes  my  Lord,  the^e  words 
have  been  mistranslated  and  even  the  official  translation  is  wrong. 

Q.  How  will  you  translate  ?— *^  The  GovemmeDt  of  India  is  a  despotism  tem- 
pered by  public  opinion  in  England"  ?— fl{&H<M^i«Mi  ftwiS^^  tfrtirm^f  ^k«l  indS 
^fs4i  TC^  XX^  ^.  Q-  What  is  the  translation  of  the  word  Hl^rf^  ?-Turnheaded. 
How  will  you  translate  the  word  fanatic  ?— There  is  not  one  word.  Q.  Supposing 
you  want  to  coin  a  word  ?— I  can|give  you  a  hundred  words  which  would  convey 
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the  same  idea ;  the  word  is  Ohazi.    Q.  Even  if  it  is  different  from  its  regular 
meaning  ?— I  have  translated  as  OhazL 

Q.1Deprived  of  its  religions  signifioance  how  will  you  translate?-!  do  not  know. 
His  Lordship :   What  do  yon  say  of  a  man  who  is  called  a  fanatic  ?-*MrtI^%  or 
%ll  might  do.    Will  yon  translate  ^rnmrit  ?— Violent-headed  man.    Do  you  know 
that  «n?!Rll4^  is  a  felon.?— I  have  not  come  acoross  that.    Q.  Can  you  give  ns  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Sanskrit :  who  are  called   ^lei^iifl  in  Sanskrit  ?— I  do 
not  know.    Accused  :    There  ii^  a  Sanskrit  .dictionary.    Witness  :   Wliat  do  yon 
-want  to  know  ?— Yon  will  find  in  the  persons  mentioned  there  that  felons  are  one 
of  these  ?— Thero  is  the  phrase  given  there.    Q.  I  want  to  know  wh%t  are  ii||Ml4)* 
There  are  six  classes  mentioned  in  dictionaries.    Poisoners,  persons  infatuated 
with  weaponSi  persons  crazy  with  wealth,  persons  who  deprive  a  man  of  his  wife. 
•—-Yes  these  may  be  known  as  «Tm?n4^.  His  Lordship  :  What  dictionary  is  that  ? 
Sanskrit  into  English  by  Waman  Shivaram  Apte.    Q.   Then  3?nmi4t  is  a  stronger 
word  than  irAf^  ? — Yes.  Q.  It  might  be  borrowed  in  Marathi  ?— Yes,  but  not 
pecessarily  in  che  same  sense  that  most  people  use  it.  Molesworth  gives  the  word 
Qiipnif^'^  as  a  violent  tumheaded  man«    Q.  You  have  said  in  one  place  that  Moles- 
worth's  is  an  antiquated  dictionary  ?    If  we  want  a  stronger  word  than    the  Ma* 
rathi  form   then    we  go  to  Sanskrit.    The  one  is  stronger  than  the  other  ?-^ 
<  No  reply    from    witness ),      His    Lordship :     Is   one    form    stronger   than 
the  other  ?— I  would  with  due  respect  ask  your  Lordship  to  decide  it  yourself. 
Q.    In  ordinary  writing  9n?mrft  conveys  the  more  forcible  idea  ?— Yes.    But 
Tery  few  people  will  understand  the  word  vrnniPiV*  It  is  not  Marathi.  .  Q.  Do 
you  know  we  often  quote  this  verse  ^|fl<nR|4  &c,   Mann  VII.  41  ?— It  is  gener- 
ally quoted,    I  am  not  aware  that  this  is  frequently  quoted.    Q.  In  this  country 
the  word  is  rendered  felon  ?— Yes,  along  with  some  other  words.    Q.    Is  not 
felon  a  stronger  word  than  fanatic  ?-^I  cannot  judge  of  these  fine  distinctions* 
It  would  be  very  risky  to  judge.    Q.    You  know  that  in  writing  on  modern 
political  matters  we  have  to  coin  different. words  to  express  different  meanings  ?— 
Yes.    Q,  Sanskrit  words  have  to    be    borrowed  to    coin  suitable    words    for 
English   expressions  as  there  are  no  Marathi  equivalents  ?— For  the  matter  of 
that  in  industrial  and  scientific  departments  very  many  words  have  to  be  coined. 
<3.  How  will  you  express  in  Marathi  the  following  words,  State  ?— tTJif  or  fmSTT* 
<jOvemment  ?— ?btoct^,  ^WHM^ft  or  if  the  abstract  meaning  is  intended   tTHTTS^. 
I  cannot  give  the  equivalents  of  each  of  these  words.  I  cannot  go  into  the  subtle 
differences  of  these  words.    Q.  Can  administration  be  referred  to  as  leTT^RTt  ?— 
No.  Q,  Rule  is  ?— ^rny.  Q.  Sway  is  ?— Tf^  or  ^Im^.  Q.  Take  these  three  Eaglish 
words,  (  1  )  Manliness  (  2  )  Vigour  &  (  3 )  Sense  of  honour,  as  qualities   of  a 
living  or  ruling  nation.    How  would  you  translate  Manliness  ? — 4j^l»itt^n  or  $^. 
Vigour  ?— frw^.    Sense  of  honour  ?— .^ffinTn*  Q-  Is  not  ^  the  abstract  word 
for     sense    of    honour  ?— No.   ^3r    means    a    different      thing      altogether  ? 
Q.  Is  it  never  used  for  sense  of  honour  ?— I  have  not  heard  it  so  used.  Q.  Nei« 
ther  in  Sanskrit  nor  in  Marathi  ? — I  do  not  know  Sanskrit.  Q.  And  you  won  the 
Jagannath  Shankarset  ;San8krit  Scholarship  P    How    would  you  render    this : 
?  ^f3t^  ^  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  it  means  sense   of  honour.     I  would   tran»> 
late  it  energy,  spirit.  Q.  One  Who  would  not  brook  insult.  %il^  is  a  man  who 
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wonld    not  brook    insult  ? — I  vronld  translate    it  as  a  spirited  man.  Q.  Will 
yon  please  render  this  ^  ^^^^kSi  ^[^fSm^^m  !m^*  &c.  ?— I  cannot  translate  that. 
JB.\b  Lordship  :  What  do  yon  understand  ?  Witness  :  I  understand  the  meaning  and 
know  the  construction,  but  can  not  translate  it,   Q.  Then  you  know  it? — ^That  is 
another  matter.    Witness:— Your  Lordship  will  know  that  it  is  a  Sanskrit     sen- 
tence.   I  may  translate  it  to-morrow  if  you  give  me  time.    Q.  You  can    translate 
Marathi  sentencep,  can  you  not  ?    How  do  ^you  translate  this    7   ^^^  ^  ^TRZ' 
^i?>>ii1<IW^I  ?— That  is  also  Sanskrit    It  is  full  of  Sanskrit.    Q.  I  have    given 
you  Marathi  words  ?^-I  know  that  it  is  a  Marathi  rendering  of  the  Sanskrit.   Q. 
Bo  you  know  that  it  occurs  in  the  ith  Standard  Reading  Book  ?— I  can  not  say* 
His  Lordship  :  You  can  ask  necessary  questions  but  do  not  ask    unnecessary  ques- 
tions.     Q,  How  will  you  render  the  word  linrT  ?— Indignation.     Q.    How     will 
you  render  the  words  :  ^r^TT^  ^^  ? — AfELicted  with  sorrow.     Q.   Not  indignant 
by  sorrow  ?— No.    Afflicted  with  sorrow.  Q.  How  would  you  render  the  word  c|^ 
«— Passionate  angen  That  is  the  meaning  given  in  the  dictionary  I  am  using.    Ql 
You  must  stick  to  the  dictionary  whether  it  suits  context  or  not  ?-'No.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  am  guided  by  the  dictionary.    Q.   How  will    you  render    the   word 
^91^? — Vehemence.  It  also  means  angry  passions,  passions  of  rage.      Mr.  Tilak: 
I  do  not  want  you  to  read  from  the  dictionary.    Witness  :  I  have* made  the  trans- 
lations of  these  myself  from  the  dictionary.    Mr.  Tilak :    I  think  that    might  go 
down  in  the  evidenccb    Q.     To  which  dictionary  do  you  refer  ? — I    have  used 
three  dictionaries  for  the  rendering  of  the  words  of  this  article  namely  Molesworth^ 
Candy,  Apte  and  Monier  Williams  but  the  latter  very  rarely.  Accused — Apte's  is 
the  dictionary  I  gave  you  just  now  ? — Yes.    Q.  Of  the  renderings  you  have  given 
in  translations  from  the  dictionaries  you  selected  the  best  ?'— Yes.    Q.  New  mean- 
ings are  being  assigned  to  words,  did  you  take  care  to  look    to  that  ?— Who  is 
assigning  them  ?    Mr.  Tilak  :  the  writer.  Q.  If  the  writer  wanted  to  assign  new 
meanings  to  the  words  you  do  not  care  about  that  ?— I  do  not  know    the  writer's 
mind,    I  do  not  care  about  it.    Q.  And  yet  you  know  that  good  many     words 
have  to  be  coined  in  Marathi  to  express  new  ideas  ?— Yes,    I  know  that.    Q,  Take 
the    article    of     9th     June     in     the     original.        How     will     you      trans- 
late    this    in     Marathi  ?— *'  The    Evil     Genius     haunting  the  man  '*  5?  51%, 
»rrW!«!|T  ^n^Npt ^mfTF^  ^sm^.   Q,  Evil  Genius  is  jk  jJi;,  ^.  How  will  you 
translate  the  words  ?— Evil  Genius  means  ^er.    His  Lordship: — How  did  you 
translate  first  ?—^  jf^«  Q.  Genius  in  the  sentence  is  spirit,  e.  g.  the  one  that 
followed  Socrates  ?  Please  give  the  definite  meaning  of  this     ^li^^RfHl-^^i  W^  ^ 
©HidS  fffi  ?— A  fiend  haunted   or  pursued  Socrates.     Q.  In  the  translation  would 
an  evil  genius  haunted  Socrates  be  better  ?— WThat  evil  genius?  Ordinary  evil 
genius  or  his  own  evil  genius  ?    His  Lordship:— Can  it  be  translated  like  that  ? — 
Yes,    it  may  be  translated  as  evil  genius.    Q.  In  the  scond  sentence  in  the  article 
we  have  ^CM^Iffl^  ^  ^|N  WT    ^^T%  &c.  can  that  sentence  be  rendered  ^  The 
evil  genius  of  repression  seizes  the  Government  of  India  every  five  or  ten  years?" — 
Seizes  is  a  free  translation,  it  means  catches  hold  of.  Q.  of  What  ?    The  body  of 
Government  ?— It  is  a  free  translation.  Q.  How  do  you  translate  seize  in  Marathi? — 
^^.  Q-  TOR?!  ifl  not  seized  ?— It  is  a  fabricated  meaning.    Q,  Two  or  three  lines 
below  we  find  ^  ini^  JnWK  W^-    What  does  iff^  mean  ?— Do  you  want  the 
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literal  meaning  or  the  intended  meaning  ?  It  is  not  need  in  its  literal  sense 
bnt  in  its  saggestive  sense.  It  may  mean  haanted  persons.  Literally  it  means 
one  versed  in  incantations  or  one  who  recites  charms.  Q.  Refer  to  the  official 
translation;  it  is  stated  in  the  marginal  note  that  a  Mantra  is  a  Vedic  text  ?— Yea 
versed  in  incantations  also  means  one  versed  in  Charms  or  Vedic  Mantra?. 
Q.  In  what  sense  does  the  writer  nse  it,  Yedio  Mantra  or^  Uharm  ? — It  means 
a  reciter  of  Charms  or  the  Vedic  Mantras,  Q.  Here  it  does  not  mean  that  ? 
Translate  ^m^n  ?— Who  has  fallen  from  his'vows,  or  his  observances.  Q.  Does 
it  mean  that  yon  have  to  keep  np  this  in  order  that  the  Mantra  may  by  effective  ? 
—Yes.  Q.  In  the  official  translation  it  is  **  abjured  their  ideals  ?  "—It  is  the 
suggestive  sense.  Q.  Is  it  correct  according  to  the  context  ?  Does  it  correctly  re- 
present the  context  ?— Yea,  I  think  it  does.  Q.  After  the  same  line  we  have  ^gs- 
9o8T7.  What  is  yonr  rendering  of  that  ? — Fiends  swarming  everywhere.  Q.  In 
the  Marathi  it  is  UtA^tAU  and  refers  more  to  action  than  to  numbers  ?— To  both. 
Q.  According  to  the  context  to  both?  How  can  that  be  ?— I  can  not  say.  Q.  Can  not 
it  be  rendered  actively  ardent  or  ardently  active  ? — It  is  very  far-fetched.  Q 
Is  it  not  correct  in  a  far-fetched  manner  ?  Down  below  yon  have  the 
word  sfl:4ir.  What  does  that  mean  ?— Infatuation  of  the  mind.  Q.  How  w«uld 
you  render  in  Marathi  ''error  of  judgment "?— I  shall  have  to  coin  a  word,  it 
will  take  some  time.  His  Lordship: — ^If  you  were  asked  to  translate  error  of 
judgment  in  Marathi  how  would  you  do  it  ?— I  must  take  some  time  to  think. 
The  idea  is  very  complicated.  There  is  no  Marathi  word  for  "Judgment.^ 
"  Error ''  I  can  translate,  but  Error  of  Judgment  is  without  care,  thought  and 
deliberation;  I  can  not  translate.  Q.  If  we  can  not  find  a  real  word  for  that 
we  have  to  use  a  coined  word  tor  it.  We  newspaper  writers  can  not  wait. 
Suppose  you  have  to  write  an  article  in  a  hurry  would  you  be  able  to  spare  time 
to  find  a  word  ? — I  am  not  a  writer  of  articles.  Q.  Will  you  be  able  to  give  us 
the  word  to-morrow  ? — Yes,  I  shall  try.  Q.  A  few  lines  below  you  find  ^loB^ft 
How  will  you  render  fft:  qc^  f|aB?ft  ?— Became  fatuous.  Q.  Use  the  verb  for 
the  word  f|a5?ft;  do  nob  translate  it  by  two  words,  use  the  verb  ? — ^The  literal 
meaning  is  '*  discharged  from  its  place.  '*  Not  moved  in  a  wrong  direction  ?— No, 
I  can  not  say  that  Q.  Now  I  put  it  to  you,  can  it  not  be  erred  in  their  judg- 
ment ?— No.  Q.  How  do  you  render  the  word  *•  Decentralization  of  power  ".^ — 
^f^^iil^WRT^'  Q*  On  the  other  page  just  about  the  middle  we  have  Tl^nBll^ 
^rtlW  ^I'^IMI^  WF  W^  ^^T  ft  tti^W  ?nff  \^mH  ft^K  fhC  Hiflfll*  It  is  in  the 
second  column.  The  English  translation  at  the  bottom  of  page  2,  seven  or  8 
lines  from  the  bottom.  Can  it  not  be  rendered  by  decentralization  ?•— No  ^^  Decen- 
tralization "  would  not  suit  the  context.  Q«  I  have  said  (^«||i|un  and  not  qfsoft* 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  ?— The  difference  between  the  two  is 
that  (^4|U|un  has  been  used  in  the  sense  of  general  decentralisation  but  not  sozoft- 
Q.  Is  decentralisation  used  here  as  a  coined  word  ? — Yes.  His  Lordship:  What  is 
the  coined  word  ^l^<fcKfi*IMI^fl*  It  is  a  coined  word.  Q.  It  can  never  be 
rendered  ^(^^Kl*^  ^iz^  P— I  can  not  say.  His  Lordship:  It  cannot  be  rendered 
by  the  word  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

(  Case  adjourned  till  Tuesday  14th  July  ). 
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2nd  day  Tuesday  l^th  July  1908. 

Tke  Jury  having  answered  to  their  names,  Mr.  Tilak  addressed  His 
I/)rdship  and  said : — 

May  I  mention  a  matter,  Your  Lordship  ?  Some  compositors  and  prin- 
ters have  been  summoned  here  ftom  my  press  at  Poona  and  I  beKeve  they 
are  required  to  give  evidence  as  to  my  being  Printer  and  Publisher  of  the 
Kesari.  I  have  already  admitted  that  before  the  Magistrate.  These  men 
hiave  to  get  the  Paper  out  and  if  they  are  summoned  for  me  and  not  for 
some  other  purpose  I  suggest  that  they  might  be  discharged  • 

His  Lordship'. —  I  have  no  doubt  the  Advocate  General  will  release  them 
as  soon  as  he  can, 

Mr.  Branson: — The  accused  has  not  admitted  in  the  Magistrate's  Court 
or  anywhere  else  that  he  is  Printer  and  Editor  of  the  '*  Kesari" .  If  he  will 
do  so  now  it  will  save  a  lot  of  time. 

His  Lordshipx — I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  have  that  statement  made 
before  the  proper  time. 

Mr,  Branson : — If  I  get  the  names  of  these  particular  witnesses,  I  will  call 
iiiem  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Accused-i — Offered  to  supply  the  names.  Examination  of  witness  Joshi 
<x)ntinued: — 

You  remember  you  told  us  yesterday  that  the  Marathi  in  the  original 
for  Decentralisation  could  not  have  meant  Decentralisation.  I  show  you  an 
article  in  the  Kesari  dated  17th  March  on  Decentralisation. 

Advocate  General: — Do  you  propose  to  put  it  in  ? 

His  Lordship  to  accused : — I  ought  to  tell  you  what  the  result  of  your 
^oing  so  will  be.  If  you  put  in  anything  that  you  have  used  during  the  course 
of  cross-examination  you  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  repl>dng  to  the 
Counsel  for  the  prosecution. 

Q.  Take  the  following  sentence  :— sn^wnrsft  ll>?nrrff-—^nr^  do  the 
words  convey  the  same  meaning  ? 

No  answer  from  the  Accused. 

His  Lordship  :— Are  they  used  there  in  the  sense  of  decentralLsation  of 
power? 

A,     It  means  I  think  apportionment  of  power. 

Q,     It  does  not  mean  decentralisation  ? 

A.     I  cannot  say  nowT 

His  Lordship: — ^Why  cannot  you  say  now?  Will  you  say  what  you  think? 
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Witness  : — They  are  used  both  as  apportionment  of  power  and  decen- 
tralisation of  power. 

Advocate  General  to  Accused: — ^You  are  reading  from  the  same  article? 
I  do  not  want  to  raise  any  unnecessary  objections  but  you  must  not 
make  use  of  the  article,  it  is  something  not  before  the  Court. 

His  Lordship: — ^He  is  using  the  writing  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
examination. 

Advocate  General: — ^With  due  deference  to  your  Lordship,  I  do  not 
think  he  can  do  it  in  that  way. 

His  Lordship: — Supposing  he  proposes  to  show  some  of  his  writings 
to  the  witness  for  the  purposes  of  cross-examination  *  is  he  not  entitled  to 
use  the  article  ? 

Advocate  General :  — I  am  not  aware  of  any  provision  of  the  Ex'idence 
Act  or  of  any  law  which  entitles  him  to  do  that. 

His  Lordship  to  accused  :  — Perhaps  it  wiU  be  as  well  to  put  the  witness 
suppositious  sentences  and  examine  him  on  them« 

Accused: — ^Yes  my  Lord  I  will  put  hypothetical  ones, 

Q.     If  you  have  a  sentence  like  this  what  does  it  mean  :     snfiinr    tBi^K 

A  :  The  apportionment  of  power  between  the  Provincial  Government 
and  the  Supreme  Government. 

Q.  Take  the  Official  translation  of  the  article  of  the  12th  of  May 
and  the  original.  In  the  original  you  see  ^irHI  ^^.   How  do  you  translate  it  ? 

A.     The  Country's  MisfortimeT 

Q.     N  ow     come  to   the   5th    line  of    the    translation.  You  find  the 
words  'inspire  many  with  hatred,"  how  do  you  translate  hatred  ? 

A — i^diriii- 

Q — ^And  how  do  you  render  t^? 
A — ^It  means  hatred  or  enmity. 

Q Is  there  any  difference  between  ifefTO  and       ? 

A— There  is  no  difference?  One  is  a  Sanskrit  word. 
Q — ^And  the  other  JRrt  ? 
A — ^That  is  a  Marathi  word . 
Q— Does  not  "^rs^KTO  mean  disgust  in  Marathi? 

A-I  cannot  say.  I  have  not  referred  to  the  dictionary  in  makirg  your 
translatio  ^^ 
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Q — But  did  not  you  refer  to  the  dictionary? 
A — I  cannot  remember. 

Q— Refer  to  the  word  rr^tt  at  page  379  of  Candy's   Dictionary,  is  the 
meaning  given  there  as  hatred  ? 

A — No. 

k 

Q — ^While  *  *  disgust' '  is ;  '  *  a  feeling  that  produces  disgust . ' ' 

A — The  words  scorn  or  scorning  also  appear. 

Q — It  produces  equally  dislike  or  disgust? 

A — You  are  reading  the  adjective  not  the  verb. 

Q — What  is  your*edition  when  was  it  published,  in  1857  ? 

A— Yes. 

Q — We  are  both  looking  at  the  same  edition  •     You   do   not   read  it    as 
ieeling  of  disgust? 

A — No. 

Q — I/)ok  3  or  4  lines  further  down  '*the  obstinacy  and  perversity  of  the 
white  ofl&cial  class."  What  is  the  original  word  for  obstinacy  in  Marathi? 

A— 55. 

Q,     And  for  pervesity  ? 

A.  \K[U%* 

Q.  Then  fg  and  jicnij  are  the  original  words*    Are  not    these  words 
.synonymous  and  used  to  make  the  sentence  more  emphatic  ? 

A.     I  cannot  say. 

Q.     There  are  two  words  which  are  nearly  synonymous  and  are  [used 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  do  you  admit  that  ? 

A.     No,  there  is  the  conjunction  '*and"  between  the  two  words;  other- 
wise it  should  have  been  * '  or  " . 

Q,     You  say,  fg  cannot    be   rendered    as  stubbornness  or  obstinacy  ? 
Cannot  it  be  translated  as  stubborness  ? 

A.     No  the  word    cannot    be    used    in  the    sense  of  stubbornness  or 
obstinacy. 

His  Lordship: — Can  it  be  rendered  stubbornness  ? 
Q ,    What  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  stubbornness  ? 
A.    I  cannot  say. 

^.    Suppose  I  add  the  words  |5  9fm  JWlf  then  would  it  mean  stubbom- 
ness? 
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A.     No. 

Q..     Could  the  meaning  of  the    line  fsrt^fSfe^  l^qf f9  read  stubbornness 
o  perversity  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  so* 

Q.  Please  look  at  the  article  of  19th   May  headed   **  A  Double  Hint  "^ 
«ee  the  translation  on  page  3,  25th  line  ''when  several. attempts." 

Q.    Tarn  to  the  article  of  12th  May,  Bee  the  words   "'  Bat  the  dispensations 
of  God  are  extraordinary".  What  do  yon  :make  esctraordinary  in  Marathi  ?   A. 
^^T^T%<T1^.    Q-  What  do  you  make  %in^  ?    A.  Appointment   or  detormination 
or  destination.    Q.   How  is  it  derived  ?    A.  It  is  derived  from  Pf^^.    Q.   It  is  a 
reduplication  of  %ir-^rOT  ?    A.  ^That  is  not  the  meaning  here.    Q.  Yoa  don't  think 
it  can  be  better  rendered  by  rules  ?     A.  Hules  will  not  da    Q.  Can  it  be  render* 
ed  by  the  ways  of  God  are    strange  1    A.  Yes,    it  would  do  equally  good.    Q, 
Better  ?    A.  I  do  not  say  better  bat  equally.    Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  91^  } 
A.   Overbearing.    Q.  Bude  ?    A.  Tes.    Q.  It  is  used    as  insulting,   can  we  say 
impatiently  ?    A.  Yes  it  might,  I  cannot  say.    Q.   Not  uBipudenUy=3^s^ }    A. 
I  cannot  say  offhand  ;  it  may  da    Q.  You  said  just  now  impatiently  would  do  ? 
A.    I  said  I  could  not  say  offhand.  I  do  not   know  the  shadtss  of  meaning.      Q« 
Xiook  at  the  sentience  ^^  patience  of  humanity"  would /*human  patience"  do  ?  A.  it 
might.    Q.  What  is  if^^pfpr?  A.  It  may  be  used  as  humanity.  Q.  Would  you  say 
the  humanity  of  the  English  ?    A.  It  is  either  an  abstract  or  collective  noun.  Q.  It 
may  be  equally  well  represented  that  way?  A,  But  not  literally.  Q.  Wliat  is  ^gf^^  A. 
Excited,  agitated  or  exasperated.  Q.  How  did  you  translate  it?  A«  As  exasperated.Q* 
Tarn  to  the  sentence  "inebriated  with  the  insolence  of  authority"  what  is  in  ?    A. 
Insolence.  Q.  And  ^R  ?  A.  Inebriated.  Q.  Does  f^  mean  blind  or  inebriated?  A.  I  do 
not  know  without  looking  at  the  dictionary.  Q.  What  is  ^^  ?  A.  Blind  or  dimmed 
or  dulled  vision;  intoxication  is  the  second  meaning.  Q.  What  is  ir^?  A..  Arro- 
gance, haughtiness,  Q.  What  is  the  primary  meaning?  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
that  it  means  arrogance  and  haughtiness  literally,  Q.  How  do  you  render  9rf%n^« 
•^Urt'  ^  .^  A  Blinded  by  the  intoxication  of  power.  Q.   How  do  you  render  Mono- 
poly ?  A.  m^mj^  iror  ^«^.  Q.  Would  ^  nm  do  ?  a.  Yes  it  would  be  a  free 
rendering,  but  it  would  not  express  the  meaning  properly  or  accurately.  Q.  How 
do  you  render  ^  ^^  ?  A.  Whole  control.  Q.  How  do  you  render  9|#  in^jjiftQs^ 
^«llt  llff  ?  A.  This  cannot  fail  to  happen.  Q.  It  cannot  but  be  so  will  be  a  proper 
translation  ?  A.  It  would  be  a  free  rendering.    Q.  How  do  you  render  ^  vf^- 
^mdd^  W^nR  smff  ?    a  This  cannot  but   be  so.  Q.  His  Lordship:  What  is  the 
correct  translation  ?  A  'This  cannot  fail  to  be  so. '  Q.   Give  me  the  Marathi  for 
Embark.  It  occurs  in  the  sentence  *^  cannot  fail  to  embark  "  on  page  2  ?  A.  sf^ 
fi*.  Q.  Is  not  *•  embarking"   high  flown  rendering  forTOWffdf?  A.    It  is  the 
dictionary  meaning,    Q.  How  do  you  render  ^  ^kA  11%  ITOt  ?  A.  As  you  sow 
60  it  grows  or  germinates.    Q.  Translate  ^^{  #3f  ^l^if^:  ?  A  As  the  seed  so  is  the 
^rout    Q.  How  do  you  translate  f^Mli^mi  ? 

Q.    How  would  you  translate  iftilT^^ftR^T  in*  «Tl|  JA.   This  woman  is 
somethinff  of  tern^asant    Q.  In  this  sentence  is  not  the  word  fii^iitt  domineerinff  ? 
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A*    I  cannot  say  withont  referring  to  the  dictionary.    Q.  How  do  yon  translate 
this    An^9  #l^nr  ^^n  I  A«    Headstrong,  reckless,  termagani}»    Q.  How  do  yon 
translate    this  (reads    from   Molesworth*)    9if^^n<^flrr4ti:indl9ill|W?      A,    the 
anthorities  have  become  reckless.    Q;  Reckless  or  domineering  ?   A.  No,  not 
domineering.  Q,  Take  this  9Ktl^  &  Rli4)iMUI|  how  woold  you  render  f^i>Ji)iMUII  ? 
A«  Blustering^  boasting,  headstrong.  Q.  And  «i^^  ?  A.  High  handedness,  as  in 
the  High  Court  translation.    Q.  Tak^  fiRsft^  ?  has  that  an  allied  meaniug  ?  A.  I 
cannot  say;  it  has  an  allied  meaning  to  9V^?Cfsf^.  Q.  Translate  domineering  into 
Marathi.    A«  Jf^  m^^^tlKU  Q«    Domineering  would  not  be  ^i[^9  m^^^W  i  A, 
No,     that   would     be     different.     Q.    Is    fti>rfliMmi    Lording   it     over  ?  A. 
I  do  not  know.  Q.  Will  you  translate  Lording  it  over  ?    A  SRi^  or  9f<T9  ^l^f^^KI- 
Q.    fiTT?  err? ^^^ 'n^ is  v:;^ ^saying*  or  ^mistaking?'    A.    The  literal  meaning 
is.      saying.    Q*   Mistaking     will     do    for    Tsp^?    A.  No    the    meaning    is 
saying    and  not    mistaking.    Q«     tl^i^^tUTI     is  a     common    illustration    in 
Sanskrit  or  Marathi^.^    A.  It  may  in  Sanskrit  but  not  in  Marathi.  Q.  Translate 
^qA  en^  WS'f  'ft'^sn^     A.   He  ate  salt  thinking  he  was  eating  sugar.    Q. 
Translate   fi)t  WS'f  ^^^  'n^  ^^      A«   Do  not  beat  ine  thinking  I  am  a  thief. 
Q.   It  would  not  mean  '^mistaking**  me  for  a  chief  ?    A.  It  may  mean,  in  a  far 
fetched  way,  '^under  the   beliefs'  or  ^'mistaking  for.''    Q.    9^?^^  is  omitted 
from  tue  Kgh  Court  translation;  it  is  used  to  show  intensity  ?    A.  It  is  only  an 
eloquent  expression*    I  have  not  translated  it.    His  Lordship  : — Are  those  words 
omitted.    A.    Yes  my  Lord.    Accitsed  : — The  words  are  omitted  my  Lord.    They 
mean  a  ^^ousand-rayed'*    sun.    Mr.  Joehi  has  vouched  for   the  High  Court 
translation  but  now  he  says  he  is  not  responsible  for  it.    Is  the  H.  G.  translator 
coming    to    depose  ?     His  Lordship :— -That    is    for  the  Prosecution    to    say. 
Advocate  General  :  No  my  Lord  we  do  not  intend  to  call  him.    His  Lordship: — It 
is  not    usual  to  call  him;  the  Sigh  Court  translation  is  generally  accepted    as  a 
correct  translation.  Q.       At  page  4,  line  9  of  the  translation  you  find  the  word 
King  has  a  capital   ^K''?  A.  That  is  due  to  the  Printer's    devi).     Q.  ?[nrr  ^sntTy 
what  does  it  mean  ?    A.    Ruler  and  '^raled  ?    Q.    Below    again  the  capital  K 
is  used,  is  that  also  due  to  the  printer's  devil  {    A.    Yes,  it  should  be  a  common 
noun.  Q.  fRT  7  SPIT  were  the  original  words ;  what  do  they  mean  ?  Q.  E[ing   and 
subject.  His  Lordship^^lt  is  a  common  noun  ?    A.  Yes  my  Lord.  Accused:  Yes 
my  Lord  it  is  a  common  expression  in  Marathi  ^htt  &  SHTT*     It    means  ruler  and 
ruled.    Q.  Would      Tjm  mean  many  rulers  ?  A.  No.  Q,  Turn  to  page  4,  eighth 
line  from  the  bottom  ^^rega^xlless  of  its  own  life  after  all  means  of  protection  have 
become  exJiausted. "     The  original  word  there  is  f  ^IRI%  mrit  that  means  means  of 
escape  1      A.  No,    means     of     protection.      Q,   qrOT^t   would   be    protection  > 
A.  No,  it  may  mean  protection,   esc:&pe     or     resort     according  to     the     sense. 
Q.  That  is  merely  the  simile  of  a  stag  at  bay  ?    A.    Yes.    Q.  How  do  you  trans- 
late Political  Science  into  Marathi  and  Science  of  Politics.    A.  Witness :  I  cannot 
at  once.    Q.    TV^lRfN)4  vn  and  <|^mit4i  ^iw  would  that  do  ?   A  Yes,  it  might. 
Q.  How  do  you  render  Science  laying  down  the  duties  of  kings.    A.    n^Miiww^ 
Q.    Could  we  say  ^  fTiwIiriW  %^?^  mm  «n%  ?    A.    Yes  ?    Q,  You  have  said 
^is  means. settled  conclusions  of  the  science  of  politics  ?  A.  It  would  be  a  para- 
phrase of  the  rendering.    Q.  Now  let  us  turn  to  Exhibit  E  in  the  original.    Look 
at  the  translation  of  the  3rd  notei  page  5    column   3,  ghW^x^i-SI  Statesman  «nr 
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A^H^{%<||  tht^  9^  how  do  yon  render  that  i  A.  Controlled  by  nuBsionaries.  Q. 
Not  following  the  miSBionary  policy  ?  A.  No.  Q.  Does  H^  never  mean  policy  1  A. 
It  means  ^^nbservience.  "  Q.  Never  policy  1  A.  1  cannot  say.  I  shall  see  the 
dictionarjr.  Q,  Have  yon  consulteid  the  dictionary  }  A.  Yes,  it  means  snbser* 
vience;  line  of  conduct,  according  to  Molesworth.  Q,  What  is  ^ITR^  ?f?r 
^t^y  ^t^  ^  tTaS  ?  A.  It  means  line  of  condnct,  Q.  In  the  4th  note  the 
words  ^r^^  appear,  how  do  yon  render  them  ?  A.  National  Assassination, 
It  occurs  in  two  places,  which  do  you  refer  to  ?  Q,  In  both.  A.  Eastra  is  nation 
and  sn7  means  to  kill.  Q.  What  does  ^^  mean  ? — Assassination,  Q«  It  moans 
MUing  a  nation  ?  A.  No.  Q.  Not  killing  nationality?  A,  No,  assassination 
of  a  nation.  Q,  Then  it  may  mean  killing  a  nation  ?  A.  Yes,  it  may.  Q.  Then  why 
did  yon  say  the  word  means  '^assassination"  instead  of  killing.  A.  I  have  already 
told  yon  if-  is  not  my  translation.  Q.  Turn  to  the  article  of  2nd  June;  how  do  yon 
translate  psr  ^^fipf  ?  A«  Baise  a  false  report.  Q.  And  according  to  Molesworth  f^ 
means  alarm  or  outcry?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Turn  to  page  2,  line  49,  you  see  the  word  '*worla*' 
therej  how  do  you  translate  that  ?  A.  It  is  a  mistranslation  or  the  translator  has 
misread  the  original  ^nT?T  or  inT^.  Q*  Then  it  is  a  mistake  and  the  meaning  is  chan- 
ged ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  The  translator  has  misread  the  original?  A,  Yes.  Q.  Look  at  Exhibit 
**D"  the  Kesari  of  9ih  June,  the  second  incriminating  article.  Take  ^^TC^RT'^ 
^7^  'SfRT,  How  will  you  translate  it  ?  A.  Savage.  Q.  Woald  you  use  the  word  fierce 
for  (ih^cir  instend  of  savage  ?  A.  Yes,  savage,  fierce,  harsh  would  do.  Q. 
Would  it  do  to  substitute  stern  or  relentless  ?  A,  Yes.  Q.  How  do  you  translate 
^?^  ?  A^  Manliness*  Q.  Is  there  no  distinction  between  manhood  and  manliness  ? 
A.  Yes,  there  may  be  a  difference.  Q.  Take  the  dictionary  and  tell  me.  A.  In 
Molesworth's  dictionary  there  is  '^manhood".  Q.  In  Apte's  Dictionary  there  is 
^'manhood  ?"  A-  No,  Apte  gives  manliness,  valour,  couragCi  strength,  power. 
Q.  Do  you  still  maintain  that  it  means  manhood  I  A.  Yes,  I  maintain  that  ^(^ 
means  that;  here  manhood  is  the  proper  word  according  to  Molesworth*  Q.  How 
Tvould  yon  translate  ^^  When  once  the  Indian  people  become  emasculated 
it  will  be  long  before  you  can  get  them  to  recover  their  manliness  and  vigour  ?" 

A.  ^qr,^  r?5i^i5i^i  ^\^l^  iT^'fi^'T  5n?T#  mS  m^  5^t  c#S  ^w  «ni^  ^  qr^r  ^m 

va^  «r^3r  \^^^  3^35  ^35  m^'  Q-  For  what  English  word  have  you  used  ^(^ 
in  the  sentence.^  A,  Manliness.  Q.Now  refer  to  the  word  emasculate  in  Candy's  dic- 
tionary; what  do  you  find  f  A.  ^^  q^.  Q.  That  is  not  different  ?^^  &  fpft  qf^r  1^ 
A.  No.  Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  expression  ?  A.  ^r€(  ^X^  ?  Q.  In  the  original 
passage  the  words  are  q^^^^  «|^or&  ^1^.  Which  words  do  you  translate  as 
emaEculation  and  manliness.  A.  In  the  original  the  words  are  castration  and 
manhood.  His  Lm^dsIu'jJ  to  Mr.  Joshi :— What  are  the  original  words  in  the 
Jlarathi.  A.  ^^  %fn{  &  q^.  The  Advocate  OeneraU^I  understand  my  witness 
to  say  that  it  is  correctly  translated  by  the  High  Court  translator  in  the  official 

tranElation.    Q.  Take  the  sentence  about  the  Empire  of  Delhi,  the  word  JM^  ^K^HT 
may  iLean  ^lin^ering  death'  P  A.  No,  lingering  in  a  wobbling  manner.  Q.  What  is 

in   the  oiigisal  for  the  word  heedless  ?    A.     ^iTHTTTt.  Q.  Would  it  be  better 

txanslated  4n  an   irresponsible  way'  A.  No.    Q.    What  is  girPT  ?    A.  Heed    or 

regard,    Q.  What  is  another  equivalent  ?    A.  ^rmr,  ^^.    Q«  It  may  mean  regard  ? 

A.   VeF,  regard  or  heed.    Q.  It  means  regard  in  this  context  ?    A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.    Ucw  do  you  render  ^'migratory  bureaucracy"   the  words  used  by  Burke  ? 
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A.  ?qCr  ^avRl^rT^  ^y  not  having  a  permanent  residence.  Q.  ^q^  ^ri^PRff^ 
would  do  ?  A.  It  would  be  crude.  Q.  Will  you  accept  migratory  bureaucracy  ? 
A.  It  might  do,  though  it  would  not  be  the  literal  meaning.  Q.  Now  look  at  the 
words  *'nose  string^'  in  ninth  line  of  page  3,  the  original  word  is  tfpr  which 
means  bridling  in  English  ?  A.  Yes,  the  corresponding  English  idea  is  bridlinjar. 
Q.  What  is  snp?  in  English  ?  A.  Gratuitous,  I  am  giving  it  offhand.  Q. 
m^y  what  does  that  mean  ?  A.  Literally  it  means  causeless.  Q.  How  do 
you  translate  ^l^  ^(^sr  ?  A.  Openly,  avowedly.  Q.  Not  admittedly  ?  A.  Yes 
but  that  would  be  stretching  it  further  still.  Q.  Admittedly  or  avowedly  would 
do  in  that  case  ?  A.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  will  mean  those  vsiords. 
Q.  Now  take  up  the  article  of  the  26th  May.  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  ffcT^  ? 
A.  One  who  is  adverse  to  the  weal  of  others.  Q.  Do  You  take  ^f  ?fcS^^  ?  A..I  did  not 
know  the  word.  I  referred  to  the  dictionary  for  it.  Q.  You  have  translated  it  am 
welfare?  A,  Yes.  Q.  Is  it  not  (^^fay  ^gai  ?  would  that  be  false  ?  A.  Indirectly. 
Q..    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  words  do  not  convey  the  meaning  of  a  false 

friend  ?  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion.  Q.  Can  it  be  rendered  as  au 
enemy  in  the  garb  of  a  friend  ?  A*  I  have  not  seen  it  rendered  in  that  light  before. 

I  hesitate  to  say  so  in  the  face  of  Molesworth.  Q.  Is  the  word  f|rT  used  for  friend  ? 
A.  No,  it  is  used  for  welfare.  Q,  Does  ^s^^  mean  evU  glance  ?  A.  Literally 
it  means  cross  glance.  Q.  Does  it  not  mean  disfavour  ?  A.  That  may  be  its  re- 
mote meaning.  Q.  How  would  you  translate  c<lW  ^IH^'4I«I^  ^^^fk  §rRfr  ^Tlt  ?  A. 
He  is  looking  with  an  evil  glance  at  me.     Literally  he  is  looking  at    me  with 

an  evil  eye  or  with  disfavour.  Q.  Look  at  page  2  and  the  third  line,  you  see  there 
4ook  with  disfavour  upon  the  people  ?  '  A.  Yes.  Q.  Look  at  page  2  line  3  *^  malig- 
nant eye. "  A.  It  can  be  made  ^disfavour'  but  that  would  be  a  remote  meaning, 
<J.  How  do  you  translate  4|aoi||<d|  Pfft  TT^  ?  A,  To  throw  one's  arms  round 
another's  neck;  to  embrace.    Q.  On  the  same  page  2,  3rd  line,  the  rendering  is 

to  catch  him  by  the  neck.  A.  The  more  literal  translation  is  to  throw  one's  arms 
round  the  neck.    His  Lordship.— -Then  that  is  not  the  correct  translation  ?    A. 

It  is  rather  uncouth  but  correct.  Q.  Then  the  difference  between  embracing  and 
cacching  by  the  neck  is  only  uncouthness  f    A»  Catch  is  used  in  its  literal  sense. 

At  this  stage  the  Court  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  the  Court  re-assembling  Mr.  Tilak  was  about  to  recommence  the  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Joshi  when  his  Lordship  remarked,  that  he  had  noticed  cer- 
tain remarks  in  the  Bombay  Od^zette^  vidiich  w^lre  not  only  untrue  but  objectionable 
and  he  warned  the  press. 

The  passage  to  which  his  Lordship  took  exception  was  the  following  : — 

The  accused  complained  tnat  the  official  translation  did  not  give  the  correct 
equivalents  in  English.  And  that  was  the  burden  of  his  complaint.  He  was 
allowed  to  cross-examine  the  wrifcness  at  further  length,  as  though  the  witness 
was  competing  at  a  prize  competition. 

Application  was  then  made  for  the  use  of  books  of  reference  in    the  High. 
Court  Library  for  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Tilak's  defence. 

His  Lordship  said  he  would  allow  the  legal  advisers  of  Mr.  Tilak  to  see  him 
at  all  times  but  the  Bar  Library  was  not  under  his  control. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Joshi  was  then  continued  by  Mr.  Tilak. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  i{^;9^?  A.  The  dictionary  meaning  is  *  one- 
sided.'   Q.  In  what  sense  is  it  used  in  this  article  ?    A»  I  have  translated  it    atita* 
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cratic.    Q.  It  is  a  coined  word  /    A.  Yes.    Q.  Do  you    know     that    tie     word 
fl3f^^  is  used  in  the  article  1    It  means  constitutionally  1    That  is  a  coined  word, 
is  ij  not  /    A,    Yes.  Q.  ^wsr^  translate  that     A.    It  means  literally  resistence. 
Q.  It  is  a  new  word  used  by  journalists  and  means  passive  resistance;?    A.  It  means 
obstruction.    His  Lordship :    Is  it  now  used  by  journalists  in  the     sense  of 
resistance/    A.  Yes.    Q.    Similarly  ^ft«*K  is  the  word  used  in  sense  of    boy- 
cott /    A.    Yes.  Q.  It  is  a  new  meaning  given  to  the  word?    A.  Yes,  it    has  a 
difiEerent  meaning  in  the  common  sense.    Q.  These  meanings  cannot  be  found  in 
Molesworth,  Candy's  or  Apte's  Dictionaries  ?    A,  No,  I  do  not  think  so.      Q.   All 
these  words  have  new  meanings  which  have  come  into  use  during  recent  times/ 
A.  Yes.    Q.  The  dictionaries  would  be  no  good  in   assertaining  the  meanings  of 
these  words  /  A.   Na   Q.  Much  in  the  same  way  as  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  use- 
less for  modern  scientific  terms.     A.   I  am  not  an  expert  in  English.      Q,   Let  us 
take  an  old  English  dictionary  published  thirty  years  ago  for    determining  the 
modern  political  terms.      A.  They  would  be  of  no  use.    Q.  I  asked  you   yester- 
day to  bring  me  your  translation  of  the  word  *' error  of  judgment''  the    Marathi 
of  which  you  took  time  to  compose;  have  you  got  it  with  you  ?    A.  Yes,    it  may 
be  translated  f^'ll^^snT.    Q.  Is  that  from  current  Marathi  literature  ?     A.   No,    it 
is  a  coined  word.  Q.    You  have  just  coined  it  f  A.  No.  Yasterday.  Q.  You  have 
coined  it  because  there  has  been  no  reason  to  express  the  idea  before  in  Marathi 
A.     I  coined  it  yesterday  as  there  is  no  ezpression  for  it   in  Marathi   so  for  as 
I  know.  Q.  Is  the  word  5ft;  used  in  the  sense  of  ^^   in  Sanskrit  ?   A.  Yes, 
it  is  used  in  Sanskrit  Q.  IR  is  distinct  from  fT%?      You  have   a  passage  in  the 
Bagwat  Gita— IT^TH^  q^lSft:;  now  can  the  word  f  18^  be  substituted  for  ^^^  /  A. 
Yes.  Q.  In  ft^i^ft^W  the  word  jfe  may  be  used  for  ^^.  A.  Yes.   Q.   How  would 
you  translate  fiW^liMi   «nrft  flf^TOr:  5BRf5^:  ?  A.  One  who  has  fallen  from  his 
judgment,    one  whose  judgment  has  been  destroyed.  Q,  It  may  mean   one  who 
had  erred  in  his  judgment.?^    A.  No.  Q.  j^q^ws  would  be  milder  ?    A.  Yes.  Q.  ^sr 
primarily  means  to  fall,  and  «rs  fallen,-not   destroyed.  A.  Yea.  His   Lordship^ 
Does  the  wordjftiirK  mean  suflEering  from  aberration  of  the  intellect  /  A.    Yes. 
'Q.Sft?^  is  the  same  as  ft%^¥rc?One  whose    intellect  has  suff erred  aberration, 
one  who  has  fallen  from  his  %f^f  A.  Yes.  Q.  In  your  official  capacity   1   suppose 
you  have  to  read  the  Marathi  newspapers  /  A.  Yes.  Q.  And  it  may  be  taken  that 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  general  thought  of  those  paperc?   A.    Yes. 
Witness  U  Court.    Am  I  being  taken  into  confidential  matters  /  His    LordsMp. 
No.  I  don't  think  so.  Q.  You    are  acquainted  with  the  general  trend  %  A.  Yes, 
in  my  oflfioial  capacity  Q.   Can  you  tell  us  if    there  are  any  parties    amongst 
the  Marathi  newspapers  f  A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that  question.    Hia 
Lordship: — You  are  asked  whether  there  are  parties  /    A,  I  wish  your  Lordship 
to  decide  whether  I  should  give  an  answer  in  my  private  or  official    capacity. 
His  Lordshipi-^iyo  you  read  the  papers  in  two  different  ways,  one   as  an  official, 
>and  the  other  as  a  private  individual  f    Well,  reading  the  Marathi  papers  as  you 
read  them  are  these  newspapers  divided  as  classes  agianst  one  another.?   A.  Yes, 
There    are  parties     and      I   will  give  that  answer     in  my  private   capacity. 
His  Lordship:  Have  you  a  different  opinion  in  your  official  capacity  ^  A^  There 
«re    parties.  Q.  How  many .^  A.  ^1  cannot  say  exactly  how  many.  Q.  About  1 A .. 
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Three  or  four  parties  Q.  Can  yon  give  ub  the  leading  exponent  of  each  of  the 
3  or  4  parties  f  A.  Of  the  Anglo-Marathi  and  Marathi  partj  the  KesaH  is  the 
leading  exponent  of  one  party.  Sis  Lordshipi  Did  yon  say  leading  exponent  f  A* 
Yes,  my  Lord*  Q.  And  the  next  1  A.  The  Indu  Prakash  is  the  leader  of  another 
party,  the  Shvdharak  is  of  another  party  and  the  Siibodha  Patrika  of  the  other 
party.  Q.  Yon  have  given  four  parties,  have  yoa  left  no  political  party  out  of 
your  enameration  1  A.  No*  This  closed  the  cross  examination  of  Mr,  Joshi.  The 
Advocate  General  then  re-examined  Mr.  Joshi. 


Re-examination* 


Q.  With  re-ference  to  the  articles  and  words   which  have  been  referred 
to  in  this  case  and  the  lengthy  cross-examination,  can  you  from  yonr  own  know- 
ledge of  those  articles,  can  you  tell  me  what  would  be  the  efiEeet  of  those  articles- 
on  the   minds  of  the  ordinary  subscribers  to  the  Kesari  ?     Accusd  >— My  Lord, 
does  this  arise  out  of  cross-examination?    It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  to    be  formed 
by  the  jury.    His  Lordship:    It  is  a  legitimate  question  arising  out  of  your  cross 
examination.  Advocate  General,  I  wanted  to  know  the  opinion  of  the    ordinary 
reader.    Q.   Tou  have  been  ten  years  Oriental  translator  to  Government  1  A.  Yes. 
A.   Having  gone  through  the  offiicial  translation    made  by    High    Court  are 
you      satisfied     that     these      translations    are    correct  ?     A.      Yes.     I      am. 
Q,    Except  one  word  im  which  should  have   been    Km  and  not  ^i|9T  ?    A.    Yea. 
Q.    What  is  the  vernacular  word  for  stubbornness  f    A  •    jtnoi;-    Q^      That  might 
be  interpreted  into  the  English  word   stubbornness   in   the  article  of   12th    May 
19081  Is  something  wanted  in  the   translation  of  the  English  expression?    A. 
Yes.    Q,    Can  you  supply  the  missing  part  ?    A.   Obstinate  retention    of  a  wrong 
opinion.    Q.  Now  yen  were  asked  about  the  word  '*  embark.  "    Will  you  give  me 
the  vernacular  for  that  word  1  A.  !T1W<    Q.  Is  that  correctly  translated  in  ^embark^ 
A.    Yes.   Q.     See  the  bottom  o£  page   and  top   of  page  three;  do  you  see  the  word 
*  Indignation  V  Is  that  correctly  translated  1  Q.  Yes.     Q.  Then    you  were   asked 
also  about  tlie  word  ^^  assassination",    which  appears  in  more  than  one  place  of  the 
articls  of  12th  May  ?  Q.  Yes.  Q.  What  is  the  Vernacular  expression  for  the  word  ?  A. 
^.  Q.     Does  that  correctly  translate  the  English  word  assassination?   A.  yes.  Q,  I 
think  it  was  suggested  te  you  that  the  word  ^kiir  is  probably  more  correct    repre- 
senting Ho  slaughter^  than  Ho  assassinate?  A.    I  do  not  agree  with  that.  His  Lord- 
ship :    Tou  say  'kill'  is  not  the  right  expression?  A.  ^o.  Advocate-General:- Will  you 
tell  his  Lordship  and  the  Jury  whether  assassintion    is  the  proper  meaning  and 
whether  you  prefer  it  to  killing  ?  His  Lordship  :   Why  do  you  think  assassination 
is  more  proper  than  killing?  A.  qifi^ui^^  ^sin*^  ^-That  menas  the  assassination 
of  Narayenrao  Peshwa;  iti^  means  slaughter  of  cows»  ^-means  assassination.  His 
Lordship:    Then  the  word  ^  is  translated  killing,  slaughter  or  assassination  acc- 
ording to  the  context  1  A.  Yes.  Q.  Now  you  were  asked  about  parties  in  the  native 
pre^s.    You  said  the  Kesari  was  one  ;   is  it  the  leadin  g  papei  ?     A.  Yes.    Q.    To 
what  party  does  the  paper  belong  ?    A.    The  party  known  as  the    Extremists  are 
the  Nationalist  party.    Q.    Do  you  know  who  is    editor  of  the  paper  1    A.    Tea 
<2»    Who  is  it  ?    A.     The  accused,    Q.  Do  yon  know  who  is   the  proprietor  ?  A. 
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Yes,  the  accased.  His  LordsMp :— I  don't  think  that  arises  oat  of  the  cross- 
examination.  Advocate  General :— The  object  was  to  prove  that  there  are  parties 
in  the  native  press  and  we  have  to  show  that  the  Kesari  represents  the  extremists 
aiid  that  the  accased  is  Editor  and  proprietor.  His  Lordehip  .-—The  accased  did 
not  ask  abont  the  Editors  of  the  other  papers. 

Advocate  General :— Well,  if  yonr  Lordship  thinks  it  is  not  permissible  I  will  not 
press  it  There  are  other  materials  which  will  prove  the  Proprietor  and 
publisher  of  the  Kesari  ;  and  that  he  is  editor  also. 

His  Lordship:— -I  have  no  admission  of  his  editorship  before  me. 

Advocate  General: — He  described  himself  before  the  Magistrate  as  an  editor.  He 
did  not  say  he  is  editor  of  the  Kesari,  I  propose  to  pat  in  his  declarations 
made  under  Act  25  of  1867  and  a  copy  of  this  declaration  is  permissible  as 
evidence.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  convinience  and  saving  time  I  asked  the 
witness  whether  accused  was  Editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Kesari. 

His  Lordship r^Of  course  the  court  has  a  right  to  ask  any  question  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  so. 

Advocate  General: — I  quite  understand  the  delicacy  of  your  Lordship's  position 
and  the  way  you  have  directed  the  witness.  I  only  thought  perhaps  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  accused  to  admit  this. 

His  Lordship: — If  the  accused  wishes  to  make  that  statemant  of  course  II 
hear  him. 

Advocate  General: — ^If  I  have  gone  further  than  I  ought  in  pressing  this  it  was 
only  to  save  time.  I  will  put  in  the  two  declarations  in  due  course. 

Accused:— We  are  not  going  to  dispute  that  point  I  am  Editor,  Fablisher  and 
Proprietor  of  the  Kesari^  and  I  accept  full  respensibility  of  the  articler 
in  question. 

His  Lordship:— You  admit  this? 

A.    Yes.  My  Lord. 

His  Lordship.— And  you  accept  responsibility  for  all  the  Exhibits  from  C  to  I  ? 

A.  Yes,  My  Lord. 

Advocate  Generel: — As  a  mere  matter  of  form  I  will  put  in  the  declarations  of  the 
accused  dated  1st  July  1867  both  dated  the  same  day.  They  are  declarations 
bef  or  the  first  calss  Magistrate  of  Foona  and  the  certified  copies  here  are 
evidence  under  section  7  and  the  following  sections  of  Act.  25  of  1867,  rti^' 

That  will  save  considerable  time  and  that  will  set  free  Mr.    Tilak*s  compositers. 
I  do  not  wish  to  detain  them  here  as  their  services  are  required  at  Poona« 

Mr.  Joshi:  —Am  I  done  with  Your  Lordship  ? 

His  Lordship  :— Yes,  you  may  go. 

Advocate  General  t'-We  have  two  short  witnesses  |to  prove  publication  in 
Bombay  and  as  I  do  not  apprehend  that  they  will  be  cross-examined  we  may  be 
^ble  to  put  up  the  witness  who  searched  the  house. 
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NARATAN  JUGANNATH  DATAR. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Binning: — 

Q.  You  are  a  olerk  in  the  Customs  Reporter  Gteneral's  Department  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.    Kandewadi. 

Q.    In  addition  to  your  occupation  do  you  do  any  other  businebs  ^ 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  is  it? 

A.    The  agency  of  the  Kesari  and  the  Maratha. 

Q.    During  the  period  12th  May  and  9th  June  1908  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Where  is  your  agency.  ? 

A,    In  Bombay. 

Q.    When  did  you  begin  to  be  agent  to  the  Kesari  ? 

A.    Off  and  on  I  have  been  connected  with  the  agency  of  the  Kesari  for   the- 
past  25  years. 

His  Lardship:  since  when  did  you  last  become  agent  ? 
A.  Since  1886. 

Q.  Were  you  agent  in  1908. 

A.  yes,  up  till  July  4th, 

His  Lordship: — ^When  did  you  begin  the  last  time  to  be  agent  ? 

A.  About  1900. 

His  Lordship  :— And  you  gave  it  up  on  the  4th  of  July  1908^, 

A  Yes. 

Q.  As  agent  of  the  Kesari^  what  had  you  to  do  ? 

A.  I  kept  accounts  and  made  clerks  do  the  work« 

Q,  Kept  accounts  of  what  ? 

A.  How  many  copies  were  sold« 

Q.  How  many  copies  did  you  receive  each  week  ? 

A.  About  3000;  the  number  has  been  changing  this  year. 

Q.  Now  generally  you  got  about  3000  copies  in  May  ? 

A.  Yes,  sometimes  a  hundred  or  two  less. 

His  Lordship :— About  2800  in  May  ? 

Q.    How  many  subscribers  are  there  in  Bombay  ? 

A.    1250. 
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Q.  Do  you  read  the  paper  yourself  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  See^Exhibits  C  and  D,  did  you  read  these  articles  ? 

A,  Yes, 

Q.  And  were  copies  o£  these  sent  to  you  at   Bombay  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.    Do  you  see  Exhibits   C  to  B.  19,  26  May  and  2  Jane  ?   did  you  receir 
those  issues  in  Bombay  ? 

A,  Yes. 

^^  You  supplied  them  to  subscribers  1 

A^  Yes. 

Q.  Every  week? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  subscription  ? 

A.     Re.  1-12  per  year  in  Bombay. 
Q.    And  to  non-subscribers. 
A.     3  pice  ( 9  pies  ). 

His  Lordship  : — Mr.  Tilak,  do  you  wish  to  cross-examine  ? 

Accused  :^No,  my  Lord. 

His  Lordship  to  Witness  :— -You  say,  you  kept  copies  and  your  accounts,  did 
you  return  unsold  copies  ? 

A*    They  were  sold  here. 

( i.    What  was  the  honorarium  paid  to  yon  ? 

A.    It  was  fixed. 

Q.     How  much  ? 

A.    Rupees  30  per  month. 

Q.    Did  you  supply  a  copy  to  the  Translator's  office  ? 

A.    I  do  not  remember. 

Rupat  Rama  was  called  but  was  not  present. 

Balvant  Krishnaji  was  called  but  was  also  not  present. 

Advocate  General  u-^l  wont  waste  time  in  asking  for  warrants* 

His  Lordship :— What  were  they  to  prove. 

Advocate  General :— That  they  were  sold  in  the  street. 

His  Lordship  :— Please  recall  the  last  witness. 

His  Lordship  to  Witness  : — Besides  sending  1250  copies  to  subscribers  1600  or 
1700  copies  were  left,   how  did  you  sell  those  ? 
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A.  I  sold  them  io  the  news  boys* 

Q.  what  do  they  pay  ? 

A.  i  anna  per  copy. 

•Q.  The  news  boys  make  1  pice  ( three  pies )  on  each  copy  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Peter  Salliyan  (  Bombay  Police  )  examined  by    Mr.  BinniDg. 

Q.  Your  name  is  Peter  Sallivan  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  are  an  Inspector  of  the  Bombay  Police  ? 

A.  Yes. 

QJ  Now  in  this  case  did  yon  get  a  warraat  for  Execation  in  Poona  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  for  the  search  of  the  honse  of  Mr.  Tilak  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  press  and  office  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  got  it  from  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate,  Bombay  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  it  executed  by 

A.  By  Mr.  David,  District  Superintendent  of  Police,  Poona. 

Q  Were  you  present  when  the  warrant  was  executed  { 

A.  I  was. 

<3.  And  when  the  premises  of  Mr.  Tilak  were  searched  were  you  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.    That  is  to  say  press  and   office  and  house  searches.    Were  you  present 

at  all  ? 
A.    Yes,  I  was. 

<i.    Who  actually  conducted  the  search  of  the  office  and  press  ? 

A.  The  search  was  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  District  Snperinteodent 
of  Police  assisted  by  myself  and  Deputy  Superintendent  Power  and 
other  police  officers* 

His  Lordship:— Give  me  the  names, 

Q,  Mr.  Daniels— Assistant  Superintendent,  Mr.  Power — Deputy  Superinten 
dent  and  Mr.  King— Oity  Inspector,  myself  and  some  native  officers. 

A.    Mr.  Davis  D*  S.  P.  was  also  there  ? 
Q.    Yes,  my  Lord. 
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Jf  r.  Binning.— *And  was  Mr.  Eelkar  there  ? 
A.    He  was  present. 

Q.    Did  yon  yourself  find  anything  in  the  coarse  of  the  search  ? 
A.    I  did. 

Q.    What  did  yon  find  ? 

A.    Amongst  other  things.    I  found  a  post  card  with  some  writing  upon  it. 
Q.    Is  this  the  card  you  found  ? 
A.    Yes* 

Q.    Where  was  it  found  ? 

A.    In  the  top  right  hand  drawer  of  the  writing  table  in  a  room  in  Mr « 
Tilak^s  residence  apparently  used  as  an  office. 

His  Lordship:— I  understand  that  you  tell  me  that  the  press,  residence  and 
office  are  in  the  heme  house  ? 

A.    No,  my  Lord,  they  are  joined*  The  residence  is  on  one  side. 

His  Lordship: — Are  the  places  separate  or  joined  ? 
A.  The  press  is  separate,  the  other  places  are  joined. 

Q.    And  this  was  found  in  a  room  in  Mr,  Tilak's  residence  apparently  used 
as  an  office  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Mr*  Binning;— Now  when  you  found  that  card  what  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

A.    I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr,  Power  and  also  to  Mr.  Kelkar. 

Q,    Did  you  hand  it  over  to  any  body  or  did  you  keep  it  yourself  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  produce  it  before  the  Magistrate  in.  Bombay  1 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Having  kept  the  card  till  now  you  produce  it  ? 

His  Lordship,— Were  you  entrusted  with  it  all  the  time  till  you  produce  it  ? 

A.    I  was,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Binning:— Did  Mr.  Eelkar  initial  it  ! 

Accused:— Mr.  Eelkar  is  here  and  what  he  said  is  not  evidence. 

His  Lordship:^ I  was  watching  for  that,  Mr.  Tilak, 

Accused: — ^Mr.  Eelkar  initialled  it,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  Is  it  relevant  ? 

Advocate  General: — Of  course  if ;-^ Accused  says  it  was  found  in  his  drawer  there 
is  no  need  to  go  any  further.  This  is  all  very  informal,  my  Lord,  I  now 
tender  it  as  evidence  against  the  accused  as  showing  thas  it  was  in  his 
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poBSeeaioxi.  Whether  it  carries  the  case  farther  or  not  is  another  matter. 
That  depends  upon  the  evidence.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  was  found  in  his 
residenoe,  in  a  drawer  in  a  table  in  the  room  occapied  by  him. 

I  would  draw  yonr  Lordship^s  attention  to  the  case  decided  by  Lord  Campbell  and 
Chief  Jostice  Pollock^  in  Crown  V  Bernard,  reported  in  Forster  and  Find- 
layson  at  Page  240.  I  point  to  this  case  as  having  a  very  direct  bearing 
on  this. 

His  Lordship :-— His  Lordship  directs  against. 

AdTocate  General:— Yes,  my  Lord. 

A  dvocate  (General: — ^The  other  case,  my  Lord,  I  will  refer  to  very  shortly  bnt  this 
case  is  so  absolutely  on  the  point  that  I  shall  draw  yonr  Lordship's  attention 
to  it  first  The  facts  are  stated  in  page  386  of  Bassell  on  Crimes,  the  latest 
edition :-—(  Beads  **  when  a  trial  for  mnrder  &c.  "  to"  admissable.*' )  Yonr 
Lordship  will  see  directly,  that  there  is  the  writing  of  the  person  on  this 
card.  Of  conrse  in  the  case  nnder  reference  the  letter  was  written  by  a 
third  person  and  here  is  Bussell's  comment  on  it:— (  Beads  from  ^  all  the 
person")  I  think  I  mnst  state  what  the  contents  are  in  order  that  yon  may 
consider  the  question  of  law  in  regard  to  the  admission. 

His  Lordship: — ^I  wonld^rather  yon  did  not  state  them. 

Advocate  Qeneral  ;•— If  your  Lordship  thinks  I  ought  not  to,  I  will  not.  Will  yonr 
Lordship  take  a  look  at  it  ?  (Hands  card  up  to  court)  Your  Lordship  is,  no 
doubt,  familar  with  the  case  in  England,  which  difiEered  to  a  certain  extent 
from  the  present  case  where  the  accused  were  charged  with  murder  and 
among  other  items  of  evidence  produced  by  the  prosecution  were  entries 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  accused  showing  that  he  had  been  stocking 
poisons  including  the  poison  with  which  the  crime  was  committed.  (  Reads 
from  387  of  Forester  and  Findlayson.  In  this  case  entries  were  admitted  in 
evidence.  Your  Lordship  will  find  (Reads  from  same  page  from  *Hf  the 
papers"  to  '^that  of  the  person")  That  my  Lord  is  a  case  in  Crown 
Pleas  Chapter  11,  page  119,  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  say  what  is  on  the  card,, 
till  his  Lomship  decides  whether  it  may  be  admitted.  But  there  can  be 
no  question  that  it  has  a  very  close  application  to  the  charges  which  are 
framed  and  more  especially  those  which  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Inverarity 
referred  to  towards  the  close  of  his  adress.  I  will  not  say  any  thing  more  upon 
it  until  the  admissibilty  of  the  card  is  considered.  It  wont  take  the  Jury 
two  minutes  to  see  what  the  contents  are. 

His  Lordship  to  accused:- Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  I 

Accused:— The  only  thing  I  would  point  out  is  that  if  it  is  relevent  in  the  case 
your  Lordship  may  admit  it,  I  leave  it  to  you,  the  only  question  i&  a 
relevancy; 

His  Lordship:— Bnt  what  is  the  point  you  urge  ? 

Acciised>— That  the  contents  are  not  relevant.  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  possession 
of  the  card  though  it  was  found  behind  my  back. 
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SLis  liOrdship:— -I  do  not  follow  yon. 

jfiLCCTiBed: — The  contents  are  not  relevant  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  That  is  my  only 
objection* 

Sis  Lordship: — This  is  a  document  f  oimd  in  the  possession  of  the  accused  in  the 
course  of  a  search  under  a  warant  and  I  have  no  option  but  to  admit  the 
card. 

Advocate  General  >— The  card  is  one  of  those  folding  ones.   On  one  side  you  have 

**  Sand  book  of  modern  explosives  "  by  M.  Eissler  published  by  Crosby  and 
Lockwood  13/6;  "  Nitro  Explosives  "  by  Gerard  Sanford  9/—"  and  on  the 
other  side  '  Modem  Explosives '  by  Esiel  Explosives  "  by  Orosby  and 
Lockwood.  I  tender  it  my  Lord, 

(Exhibit) 

This  was  passed  round  to  the  jury. 

Inspector  Sullivan  Cross  Examined  by  accused. 

Q.    Did  you  find  any  other  papers  in  the  search  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Can  you  get  those  here  ? 

A.    No,  they  were  taken  to  the  Court  and  are  in  possession  of  the  Magistrate' 
His  Lordship: — You  brought  them  to  Bombay  ? 

A.    Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q.    You  have  not  brought  them  here  ? 

A.    No, 

His  Lordship  to  acucsed: — Do  you  waut  any  of  them  sent  for  ? 

Accused: — Yes  all  of  them,  My  Lord. 

His  Lordship:— Will  you  see  Mr.  Advocate  General  that  they  are  produced 
tomorrow  ? 

Accused: — I  may  ask  those  questions  tomorrow: 

His  Lordships— You  want  to  ask  him  some  questions  on  those  papers  ? 

A*     J.  es. 

His  Lordship:^ — ^You  may  ask  them  tomorrow^ 

The  Advocate  General; — These  papers  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Cleark  of  the 
Crown,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  thenu  We  can  show  a  list  of  all  that 
was  found.    Do  you  want  the  list  or  papers,  Mr.  Tilak  2 

Accused:— I  want  the  papers  themselves. 

His  Lordship:— Can  you  go     on  with  the  witness  now,  excepting  those  matters 

relating  to  the  papers  ? 
Accused:— Yes. 
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His  Lordship:  *-^WeU,  go  on  with  him  now. 
Q.    Did  you  go  into  my  Library  1 

A.    I  don't  know,  we  went  into  several  rooms  in  the  honsd  with  the  D.  S«  P. 
'Poona.    I  don't  kodw  if  one  o£  them  was  the  library. 

Q.    All  the  other  papers  were  f  onnd  in  the  same  desk  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  how  many  of  the  other  papers  were  found. 
'His  Lordships— Were  they  found  in  the  same  drawer  ? 

A.  I  think  so  my  Lord, 

Q.  Was  the  drawer  locked  ? 

A.  No  it  was  open, 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  anyone  searched  the  library  ? 

A.  They  might  have,  I  dont  remember. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  so  yourself  ? 

A.  No. 

Q     Where  did  you  find  this  card  1  Lying  at  the  top  or  did  yoa  hiva  to 
-search  it  ? 

A.    The  card  was  amongst  the  other  papers. 

Q,    Was  it  down  deep  ? 

A,    I  do  not  think  that  it  was  at  the  top.    I  was  looking  at  the  papers  to 
examine  them. 

Q.    You  got  down  all  the  papers  from  the  drawer  on  the  floor  ? 

A.    No,  I  brought  them  out  one  by  one  on  the  top  of  the  table.  I  took  some 
and  Mr.  Power  took  some. 

Q,    The  papers  were  taken  out  and  placed  on  the  table  and  then  examined. 

A.    No  they  were  taken  out  one  by  one  and  examined* 

Q.    How  many  papers  were  there  in  the  drawer  ? 
A.    I  cannot  tell  yon^  I  did  not  count. 
Q.    About  how  many  ? 

A.  I  really  cannot  tell. 

Q.  10,20,50? 

A.  1  suppose  there  were  some  hundreds. 

Q.  How  many  ether  papers  did  you  take  from  the  drawer?    , 

A.    I  have  a  list  here  of  the  papers  I  took. 
^His  Lordship:*— Have  you  a  list  of  aU  the  papers  you  brought  to  Bombay  ? 

A.    Yes,  my  Lord,  I  put  them  in  a  small  envelope. 

Q.    Can  you  produce  the  list  ? 
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A,    I  prodace  the  panchnama  and  a  oopy  in  TCngliah,  The  original  is  written 
in  Marathi. 
His  Lorb8hip:-«Ma7  I  aee  the  English  Copy? 

Q«    Yon  have  the  list  and  oopy 

A.    Yep- 
Advocate  Qeneral.-*There  is  the  Panchnama  in  Marathi  conning  the  efiFects  of  the 

Search  and  the  things  found* 
Accased:— Idonot  want  the  Panohnama,  I  only  want  the  list    Yon  don't  re- 
member how  many  othei  papers  were  taken  from  the  drawer? 

A«    So  far  as  my  memory  serves  me  there  were  cuttings  from  I  think  Ameri- 
can papers.    They  are  all  here  in  the  possession  of  Magistrate. 
Q.    How  many  papers  were  there  in  the  drawer  ) 
A.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Now  just  try  to  remember  whether  there  were  10, 20  or  50.  I  do  not  ask 
yon  how  many  papers  there  were,  in  the  drawer,  I  want  to  know  how  many  were 
taken  out. 

A.    That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.    In  the  whole  search  how  many  papers  were  taken? 

A.  The  panchnama  was  written  in  Marathi  I  have  only  a  copy.  63  items 
appear  on  tho  list. 

Q>  I  am  not  talking  about  the  panchnama.  You  gave  some  evidence  from 
memory  now.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  in  the  same  way,  how  many  papers,  about 
were  taken  from  my  house* 

A»    I  cannot 

Accused  . — I  ask  my  Lord  that  the  further  examination  of  this  witness  may 
be  left  till  to-moirow  as  I  must  have  those  papers. 

His  Lordship  :-*You  wanted  some  books,  have  you  askod  your  Solicitor  to 
give  you  a  list  of  the  books  ?  I  will  try  to  see  that  you  have  them. 

His  Lordship  : — Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  before  you  come  to-morrow,  I  would 
be  glad  if  you  devoted  some  little  time  to  the  articles  before  you;  You  will  have 
to  go  into  7  articles,  Exhibits  ''0*"  to  -'i;."  1  will  be  glad  if  you  wiU  be  good 
enough  to  read  those  articles  carefully  before  you  oome  here  tomorrow  and  then 
jon  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  hear  both  sides. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  till  Wednesday  15th  July  190&; 
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Proceedingg  of  the  Third  Day 
Wednesday  15th  Jiily  1908. 

Cross  Examination  of  Inspector  Sallivan  continued:— 

Mr.  Tilak:~Haye  you  got  the  papers  which  you  were  asked  yesterclay  to 
produce  this  morning?  A,  Yes,  I  believe  the>  are  here.  Q.  All  the  papars  that 
you  found  in  the  search?    A.  Tes,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  have  not  seen  them. 

His  lordship: — Do  you  want  them  2 

Accused:— Tes,  in  fact  these  papers  were  got  behind  my  back.    I  was  not  there. 

His  Lordship:— Would  you  like  to  see  them? 

Accused: — ^Yes,  before  I  put  any  in. 

His  Lordship — ^You  may  go  round  there  and  look  at  them« 

After  Examinning  some  bundles,  accused  returned  to  his  place  of  the  table 

and  said: — ^My  Lord,  they  have  got  a  few  books  here.    The  other  papers,  taken 
from  my  desk    are  not  here. 

His  Lordship: — Are  all  the  papers  taken,  here,    Mr.  Sullivan  ? 

Inspector  Sullivan:— Apparently  not,    my  Lord.     There  are  some    newspaper 

cuttings  and  letters  which  are  not  here. 
His  Lordship:— Yesterday  accused  asked  for  these  papers  and  they  should  have 

been  here. 

Advocate  Greneral: — ^They  are  not  in  the  Police  custody. 

His  Lordship:— %But  surely  the  Magistrate  should  have  sent  them  all  on. 

Advocate  General:— I  believe  that  a  man  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  has  gone  to 

fetch  the  other  papers. 
His  Lordship  to  Accused: — You  can  go  on  with  the  Cross-examination,  and  when 

the  other  papers  come  I  will  let  you  have  them. 
Accused  to  witness>— 

Q.  Did  yon  go  to  Singhad  to  search  my  house  there  i  A.  Yes.  Q.  Had  you 
a  warrant  ?  A.  Yes, a  warrant-issued  by  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate,  Bombay 
and  endorsed  by  the  City  Magistrate  of  Poena.  Q.  To  search  my  house  at  Singhad 
Specifically  ?  A.  To  search  the  house  there.  Q.  At  Singhad  or  at  Poena  ?  A.  At 
Singhad.  Q  And  for  the  Poena  house  there  was  a  separate  warrant  ?  A.  No.  the 
same  one.  Q.  Was  Sinhgad  specifically  mentio  ned  therein  ?  A.-  By  the  district 
Magistrate,  yes.  Q.  The  Presidenoy  Magistrate  did  not  mention  it.  A,  He  men* 
tioned  your  residences.  Q.  The  Presidency  Ms^gistrate  did  not  mentioa  Singhad. 
A.  But  the  Disttict  Magistrate  did. 

Witness  to  His  Lordship:— It  must  be  remembered  that  I  only  asaissted  in  th» 
execution  of  the  warrant* 
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Q.  You  have  signed  the  warrant  ?  A.  yes.  Q.  Then  you  oan  tell  me  who 
3.dcled  Sinhgad  in  the  warrant.  A.  The  warrant  was  not  entrusted  to  me  bat  to 
t>lie  District  Soperintendent  of  Police,  Poona. 

His  Lordship  :— The  question  is  was  Sinhagad  mentioned  in  the  warrant. 
A.    Not  to  my  recollection. 

His  Lordship  >— Do  you  recollect   when  the  District  Magistrate  at  Poena  added 
Singhad  to  the  warrant  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  when,  but  I  believe  he  had.  Q.  Have  you  got  the  war- 
rant  here  now  ?  A.  It  was  returned  in  the  ordinary  course  to  the  Presidency 
^Magistrate.  Q.  I  want  to  know  from  you  if  it  is  among  the  many  miscellaneous 
papers  which  have  been  brought  here  from  the  Magistrate's  Court. 

Advocate  General :— The  clerk  has,  I  believe,  gone  to  the  Magistrate's  Court  for 
all  the  papers. 

A^ccosed  i — I  request  your   Lordship  to  order  it  to  be.  brought  from    the  Ma- 
gistrate's Court. 

His  Lordship  :— I  should  like  to  know  your   point  with  regiird  to  this     search 
warrant. 

ii.ccused : — ^I  wish  to  know  about  the  manner  of  the  search.    I  am  coming  to  that, 
my  Lord. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  of  my  men  to  Sinhagad  ?  A.  No,  you  had  a  watch- 
man there.  Q.  1  think  you  should  answer  my  question.  Tou  did  not  take  any 
of  my  men  or  my  clerk  or  relation  to  Sinhagad.  A.  Ko.  Q.  Did  you  open  the 
'door  yourself  or  did  the  servant  ?  Q.  No,  the  servant  opened  it  for  us.  Q.  And 
the  cupboards,  1  believe  you  opened  them  and  broke  the  locks  without  the  ser* 
Tantls  permission.  A.  We  had  no  keys  and  we  opened  them.  Q.  In  spite  of 
bis  remonstrance  ?    A«    No,  he  did  not  remonstrate. 

Inspector  Sullivan  t — I  should  like  to  state  that  there  were  two  cupboards  opened* 

Aoeused : — Cupboards  in  the  wall  ? 

A.  Yes.  Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  did  not  take  any  of  my  men  from 
Poona^  did  you  inform  them  that  you  were  going  to  Sinhagad  ?  A.  No,  I  did 
not  Q.  Did  you  get  anything  from  Sinhagad  ?  A.  No,  nothing.  Q.  You  left 
the  broken  locks  as  they  were  ?  A.  The  locks  were  not  broken,  hinges  were 
loosened.  Q.  The  hinges  were  loosened  and  you  searched  the  cupboards  ?  A.  Yes. 
<^  And  it  did  not  occur  to  you  to  put  then  in  order  again.  A.  No  1  could  not. 
Q.    Now  about  these  papers,  have  they  come  }      A.    No. 

* 

His  Lordship: — If  there  are  any  questions  you  desire    to  ask  when  the  papers 

come,  you  can  have  Mr.  Sullivan  recalled. 

Advocate    General:— -I  will    now  put  in  the  statement    of  the  accufied  made 
before  the  magistrate. 

His  Lordship; — ^That  is  all  the  evidence  for  the  Prosecution* 
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Clerk  of  Chrown>---The  aocQged  Bal  GUndbar  Tilak  was  asked  by  the  magistnte 
if  he  wished  to  make  a  statement  before  him.  His  reply  in  case  fTo  16  waB>- 
^^I  wish  to  reserve  my  statement  for  the  Sessions  Court, 

In  Case  No  17  his  reply  was;— »"  ^'I  wish  to  reserve  my  statement 

His  Lordehip  : — ^Under  section  289  C.  P.  C.  now  I  would  be  entitled  to  examine 
yon.  I  do  not  purpose  to  ask  you  any  questions.  You  are  entitled  to  make 
any  statement  you  like  now,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  explain  any  of  the 
evidence  brought  against  you.  If  you  are  not  going  to  enter  any  evidence 
you  will  have  the  right  of  reply  after  the    Advocate  General    has   spoken. 

If  you  wish  to  bring  evidence  then  you  can  adress  the  Jury  now. 
Accused ^-I  wish  to  make  a  statement.  There  are  certain  facts  in  the   papers  vfbich 

I  want  to  incorporate  in  my  statement  as  evidence.  I  cannot   do  without 
the  papers. 

His  Lordship:— You  understaud  at  present  in  this  case  the  prosecution  made  no 
use  of  any  of  your  papers  except  the  post  card. 

Accused: — ^Yes,  but  I  cannot  explain  the  post  card  unless  I  have  the  papers. 

Advocate  Qeueral:— I  make  do  objection,  I  understand  the  accused  wishes  to 
examine  the  papfirs  which  have  been  left  behind.  He  and  his  advisers  h&ve 
been  supplied  with  a  list  of  these  paper& 

His  Lordship: — Are  the  papers  which  have  been  left  behind  in  the  list.^ 

Advocate  Gen.: — Mr.  Tilak  sajs  they  are.  Ther^?  are  63  bundles  of  papers  mentioned 

Uis  Lorddhip:«^They  asy  some  of  these  papers  are  not  here. 

Advocate  General: — I  do  not  know  but  I  believe  it  is  correct. 

Eis  Loprdship:— Such  omission  should  never  have  taken  place. 

Advocate  General:— -Well  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Your  Lordship  laost 
quarrel  with  the  magistrate. 

His  Lordship :— The  accussd  gave  notice  last  evening  of  all  that  he  wanted  and 
the  papers  should  have  beep  here.  If  that  had  been  done,  all  this  waste  of 
time  of  the  court  and  of  the  jury  would  not  have  taken  place. 

A  dTocate  General:—- That  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  us,  My  Lord. 

His  Lordship:^  think  that  as  the  prosecution  yon  are  assisted  by  the  police  and 
it  should  have  been  seen  to  that  iheee  papers  were  brought  to   the  Court, 

Advocate  General  .—They  have  passed  ihtm  on  to  the  Poona  Magistrate,  my  Lord. 

Hifc  Lcrdthip:- But  surely  if  the  magifitiate  Lad  been  told,    he  would  hire  sent 
all  the  papers  here, 

Advccate  General;— Perhaps  the  accused  can't  tay  wLich  of  the  63  bundle  he  wan^ 

AccuEed:— All  those  papers  brorght  here.  My  Lord,  were  taken  from  my  office. 
We  want  the  papers  which  were  taken  from  my  residence. 

I 

Hit  Loidship: — to  Advccate  General  (  after  some  considerable  time  had  been 
spent  waiting.  )  Don't  jou  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  send  a  respon- 
sille  officer  to  the  police  court  to  hurry  up  the  papers  ? 
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Advocate  General:— -I  am  told  one  has  already  gone,  my  Lord. 

Accused: — My  Lord,  in  order  to  utilize  the  time,  will  your  Lordship  uUow  me,  in 

anticipation  of  my  statement,  to  put  in  certain  papers  which  I  wish  to  use 
in  my  defence  ? 

His  Lordship: — Do  you  want  to  put  them  in  as  Exhibits  ?  I  suppose  you  know 
that  course  gives  the  Advocate  Oeneral  the  right  of  reply. 

Accused: — ^Yes,  we  have  decided  upon  that  course  although  it  gives  the  right  of 
reply  to  the  other  side. 

His  Lordship:«-You  have  considered  that  ? 
Accused:— Ye& 

His  Lordship:— I  cannot  proceed  further  till  you  tell  me  whether  you  wish  to 
make  a  statement  now. 

Accused: — ^Yes  I  do,  but  I  cannot  yet  decide  what  papers  are  to  go  in  as  Exhibits 

among  the  missing  papers. 
His  Lordship: — I  cannot  proceed  further  till  you  make  that  statement. 

Advocate  General:— I  have  the    warrants  here  now  my  Lord;  the  other  papers 

might  be  checked  with  the  list  to  see  what  we  have. 
His  Lordship: — Perhaps  some  one  will  check  them  on  behalf  of  the  accused  and 

Inspector  Sullivan  on  behalf  of  the  Police. 

Mn  Kelkar  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tilak  and  Mr.  Sullivan  on  behalf  of  the  police 
then  checked  the  papers  in  court. 

Accused:— On  comparing  the  Panchanama  of  papers  with  the  papers  which  are 
here^  I  think  it  is  only  the  papers  which  were  found  in  the  office  that  are 
here.  The  papers  were  in  my  desk  in  the  drawers,  vis,  telegrams,  letters, 
are  not  here.    Those  that  were  marked  and  initialled  are  not  here. 

His  Lordship: — (Reads  a  letter  from  the  Police  Magistrate.)  My  information  is  that 
there  are  no  other  papers  in  the  Presidency  Magistrate's  office.  The 
accQsei*s  complaint  is  that  items  19  to  52  are  not  here. 

Advocate  General: — I  will  just  ask  Mr.  Sullivan  if  he  knows  anything  about  it.    I 

put  in  the  orl^nal  Panchanama.    It  has  been  produced*    Where  is  the  man 

from  the  Magistrate's  office  ? 
.His  Lordship:- It  seems  to  me  that  the  Magistrate's  clerk  was  in  charge  of  the 

papers;  the  papers  were  not  in*charge  of  the  Crown  officers*  The  man  was 

told  not  to  leave  but  he  is  apparently  not  here. 

Advocate  General: — ^X  am  told  that  the  Magistrate's  clerk  ^as  told'  in  the  presence 
of  the  Grown  officials  that  lie  might  go4tftd  seainh  t<x\  the  miseiog  paper. 

ifis  Lordship:— Has  he  gone  back  to  his  office  t 

Advocate  General:— Yes  my  Lord  and  Mr.  Snllivaa  has  gone  also. 

Advocate    General:— I    understand   that  Mr.    Tilak    anl  hU  advisers  wish  to 

state  deliberately  that  there  is  something  in  these  papers  of  which  they 

wish  to  make  use.    From  Nos.  19  to  52. 
Sis    Lordship:— Yes  from  19  to  52,  except  No.    46.    The  note  I  have    taken 

is  that  accused  says  he  will  make  a  statement  when  those  papers  which  are 

not  here  are  produced. 
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Advocate  General:— Your  Lordship  has  a  list  from  19  to  52.  It  will  be  curiona 
hereafter  to  see  how  this  allegation  as  to  whether  there  are  seriously  anj 
papers  amongst  these  papers  is  sappocteiL 

Accused :— I  made  no  allegations.  Certainly  there  are  some  papers  which  may 
throw  some  light  upon  matters. 

His  Lordship: — ^You  say  you  cannot  make  any  statement  till  you  have  these 
papers. 

Accusd:— I  must  make  some  explanation.  I  cannot  explain  the  post-card  with* 
out  seeing  what  there  is  in  the  papers;  perhaps  the  papers  will  thr^w  some 
light  upon  that. 

Advocate  General: — It  will  be  hereafter  significant  to  point  out  how 
many  of  those  papers  are  found  to  be  necessary  for  the .  purpose  ef  the 

defence. 

Accused:— %I  make  no  allegation.    I  have  not   yet  seen  the  papers. 

Advocate  General :— I  understand  Mr.  Tilak  to  say  that  he  has  not  seen  the  papera 
Will  your  Lordship  look  at  the  list  ? 

His  Lordship » — Has  Mr.  Sullivan  been  sent  for  ? 

Advocate  General :— Yes,  my  Lord. 

After  some  lapse  of  time  Inspector  Sullivan  returned. 

Advocate  General : — I  put  Mir.  Sullivan  back  in  the  witness-box,  my  Lord. 

Q.    Do  you  produce  the  original  Panchanama  in  Marathi  ? 

A.    I  do. 

His  Lordship: — ^You  produce  the  original  Panchanama  made  on  26th  May 
when  the  search  warrant  was  executed  F 

Q.    Yes  my  Lord. 

Q»    Are  these  the  wfirrants  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  ? 
A.    Yes. 

Bis  Lordship: — ^Are  there  two  ? 

A*    Yes  my  Lord.  Two  different  warrants. 
His  Lordship  i^Ot  two  different  dates  ? 

A.  No.  For  two  different  places.  One  is  for  the  Kesari  press  and  the  other  for 
the    residence. 

Advocate  Gteneral :-— I  put  in  the  warrants  and  Panchanama. 

Q.    Have  you  translations  of  the  Panchanama,  dated  25th  June  1908  ?    A,  Yes; 

His  Lordship:— Is  it  an  official  translation?  A.  No,  it  is  made  by  a^ Police 
Officer  in  Bombay* 

Advocate  General :— We  can  have  official  translaiicns  made  if  your  Lordflhip 
thinks  it  necesgary  end  Mr.  Tilak's  advisers  thiDk  it  is  necessary. 
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At  1-15  P.  M. 

Lordship :— Have  the  papers  been  found  Mr.  Advocate  Qeneral  *? 

Advocate  General :— Yes,  my  Lord,  they  have  been  found. 

His  Lordship :— Let  them  be  opened  and  examined  ? 

After  the  papers  had  been  ezamlhed  by  Mr.  Tilak. 

At  1-45  P.  M. 

Bis  Lordship :— Do  jou  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Sullivan  any  questions  ? 

Advocate  General  t— Will  your  Lordship  take  a  note  that  all  the  rest  of  the  papers 
have  been  produced  and  shown  to  the  accused  ? 

Cross-examination  of  Inspector  Sullivan  was  then  continued  by  Mr.  Tilak. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  the  papers  now  produced  were  found  on  the  top 
of  the  table  or  in  the  drawers  ?  A.  Some  were  found  on  top  and  some  in 
the  drawers. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  which  were  found  in  the  drawer  and  which  on  top  ?  A.  So 
far  as  my  recollection  goes  the  large  Mss.  were  found  on  top  and  the  smaller 
papers  such  as  newspaper  cuttings  were  found  in  the  drawers.  Q.  Can  you  point 
them  out  taking  the  list  in  your  hand.  A.  I  might  do  one  or  two  but  not 
all,  because  we  had  to  go  through  four  hundred  papers. 

Accused  :— The  search  warrants  have  been  put  in  my  Lord.  May  they  be  given 
to  the  witness  ? 
Q.    Look  at  that  search  warrant,  turn  to  the  endorsement  on  the  back*    A* 
To  which  are  you  alluding. 
His  Lordship  :— To  Ae  Magistrate's  endorsement 

Q.  It  is  the  signature  of  the  City  Magistrate  P  A.  Yea.  Q.  It  wss  not  taken 
to  the  District  \Iagistrate  f  A.  When  I  got  to  Poena  it  was  late  in  the  evening 
and  the  District  Magistrate  was  not  at  home,  so'  I  went  to  the  City  Magistrate,  that 
Ibeing  addressed  to  either  the  District  or  City  Magistrate. 

His  Lordship : — ^The  District  Magistrate  was  not  at  home  so  you  carried  it  to  ther 
City  Magistrate  ? 

A.    Yes,  my  Lord.    Q.  On  what  date  was  it  endorsed  by  the  City  Magidtrate  I 

A»    On  the   24th  of  June.    Q.    Do     you  know  when,     morning  or  evening.^ 

A.    Yes,  in  the  evening*    Q,    When  did  you  go  to  my  residence  ?    A.  I  went  the 

following  morning.    Q.    At  2  A.  M.  f  A,  No,  at  daybreak.  Q.  When  did  you  return 

it  executed  f    k.  1  did  not  execute  the  warrant.    It  was  returned  on  25th  June 
executed.  .  His  Lordship: — ^The  warrant  against  the  residence  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord.  Q.  When  did  you  finish  your  search  ?  A..  Which  search  ? 
Q.  The  seasch  of  the  residence  ?  A.  Where  f  Q.  At  Poena  .^  A.  At  9-^  0!r  10  A.  v. 
Q.  Say  between  9  &  10  a.  m  !  A.  Tes.  Q.  When  did  you  start  for  Sinhagad  ?  A.  At 
about  12  noon.  Q.  Who  went  with  you  ?  A.  Mr.  Davis,  District  Superintendent 
of  Police  of  Poena  and  Mr,  Power,   Deputy  Superintendent  ol  Police*  Q,  Now 
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between  9  &  12  noon  it  was  returned  to  the  District  Magistrate  and  a  farther 
endorsement  to  search  the  house  at  Sinhagad  was  obtained  ?  ..  A.  Not  to  mj 
knowledge.  His  Lordship:  Yon  don't  know  yonrself  ?  A.  No,  my  Lord.  Q.  Was 
the  warrant  with  yon  when  yon  went  1o  Sinhagad  ?  A.  It  was  with  the  District 
Superintendent  of  Police  Mr.  Davis  to  whom  it  was  entrasted.  Q,  Did  yon  see  it 
with  him  ?  A.  Yes,  I  saw  it  with  him*  Q.  Now  the  papers  found  in  tlie  residence 
did  you  see  if  they  tallied  with  the  list  given  in  the  Panchanama.  A«  To  which  are 
you  referring  ?    Q.  To  Poona^    A.  House  ? 

His  Lordship: — ^What  you.took  at  Poona  was  it  in  the  course  of  what  you  were 
ordered  to  search  ? 

A.   Yes,  my  Lord  I  believe  80. 

Accused: — I  ask,  my  Lord,  that  the  papers  should  be  bundled  up  as   one  bundle 
and  exhibited  as  one  Exhibit  in  the  case. 

His*Lordship:— All  the  papers  that  were  last  brou^'^ht  In 

Accused: — Yes,  my  Lord,  those  that  were  last  brought  in« 

His  Lordship  >— You  want  to  put  in  the  whole  of  them  ? 

Accused: — Yes. 

His  Lordship:— I  will  let  you  do  that  when  the  time  comes. 

His  Lordship:— Just  look  at  those  papers  Mr;  Sillivan.    Does  this  bundle  of  papers 

contain  pap^s  that  were  found  in  and  on  the  desk  at  the  residence  ? 
A.    Yes,  my  Lord. 

His  Lordship:— They  were  found  either  in  the  drawers  or  on  the  desk  ? 
A.    Yes,  my  Lord. 
His  Lordship:— Including  thilB  book? 

A.    No  my  Lord,  the  book  was  found,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  in  the  offiice. 
Accused: — ^Then  it  cannot  be  put  in.  It  was  not  found  at  the  residence^ 
His  Lorsdhip."— Do  you  wish  to  put  in  all  these  collectively  ? 
Accused  :*-Yee,  my  Lord,  collectively  as  one  Exhibit 

The  papers  were  then  bundled  up  and  marked  (Exhibit  O. ) 

His  Lordship  >^Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  other  questions  ? 
Accused  2— No,  my  Lord. 

His  Lordship  to  Advocate  General  >*Then  that  is  your  case  ? 
Advooaie  General  ^v-Yes,  my  Lord. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  then  agam  read  ttie  stetraaent  made  by  Accused  before  the 
Magistrato. 

His  Lordship  to  aeeused :— Now,  do  you  wish  to  make  your  statement  ? 
Accused  :— Will  the  court  allow  me  a  little  time  by  rising  now  ?  The  statement 

is  ready  but  some  alterations  have  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the 

papers  just  put  in. 
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His  Lordship  :~The  only  ditlicalty  is  that  the  Jary'a  titfia  will  nob  be  ready  till 

3-30  P.  M.  I  cannot  ask  them  to  go  without  that. 
Accused :— Then  we  might  meet  as  usual  at  3-30  P.  M. 

Foreman  of  Jury  :— The  Jury  are  prepared  to  chance  it  about  their  tiffiin  beings 
ready. 

His  Lordship  ?— Very  well,  we  will  rise  now. 

After  Lunch  at  3  p.  m.  Wedensday  15th  July. 
His  Lordship :— Have  you  any  written  Statement  ? 
Accused  :— My  statement  is  ready,  my  Lord.  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Tilak  then  read  the  following  statement  to  which  was  attached  an  Appen- 
dix of  71  Exhibits. 

MR.  TIL AK»S  STATEMENT  MADE  TO  THE  COURT. 
I,  Bal  Oangadhar  Tilak,  Accused  in  this  case  do  hereby  state  as  follows  :  •- 

1.  I  am  Editor*  Printer,  Publisher  and  Proprietor  of  the  Kesariy  a  weekly 
Marathi  journal  published  at  Poena  every  Tuesday  morning,  and  as  such  do  admit 
all  legal  responsibility  in  respect  of  the  articles  forming  the  subject  matter  of 
the  charges. 

2.  Marathi  terminology  in-  the  discussion  of  Political  subjects  not  being  settled, 
I  have  used  the  following  Marathi  expressions  for  the  English  equivalents  put 
against  them  : — 

_m  ^Tfimft  ^  I  Bureaucracy. 

^Sift= Despotic.  sn4(^=:  Fanatic.  ?t9r»  Mettle  or  spirit.  9n%i^= Enthu- 
siasm. ^  a  Intensity  of  feeling.  ^i|iv- Wounded  self-respect  or  sens0  of 
honour.  i{ir9;^=>  Absolute.  ^P>i|R><l  =  Uncontrolled.  ^f^^O^l  in^»  Passive 
resistance.  ^»Evil  Oenius.  ipmf[=»  Fallen  from  observances.  fH^ta^"  Error 
of  judgment.  9VR(?n4t'" Felonious.  cKfsft»Stem.  ^fHs^a Manliness,  ^il^^n^^ 
Decentralization. 

There  are  some  more  words  and  phrases  of  .similar  kind  but  these  are  not  in- 
serted in  this  statement  to  save  space. 

3.  My  views  in  regard  to  the  Political  reforms  required  in  India  at  the  present 
day  are,  as  stated  by  me  in  March  last  in  my  evidence  before  the  Decentralisation 
Commission,  as  follows: — 

*'The  mere  shifting  of  the  centre  of  power  and  authority  from  one  official  to 
another  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  calculated  to  restore  the  feelings  of  cordiality  between 
officers  and  people  prevailing  in  earlier  days.  English  education  has  created  new 
aspirations  and  ideals  amongst  the  people  and  so  long  as  these  national  aspirations 
remain  unsatisfied  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  the  hiatus  between  the  officers  and 
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the  people  oonld  be  remOTed  by  any  scheme  of  official  Decentralization,  whatever 
its  other  effects  may  be*  It  is  no  remedy-not  even  palliative-against  the  evil 
complained  of,  nor  was  it  pnt  forward  by  the  people  or  .their  leaders.  The 
fluotnating  wave  of  Decentralization  may  infuse  more  or  less  life  in  the  individaal 
members  of  the  Bureaucracy,  bat  it  cannot  remove  the  growing  estrangement 
between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  unless  and  until  the  people  are  allowed  more 
and  more  effective  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  in  an  ever  ex* 
pansive  spirit  of  wise  liberalism  and  wide  sympathy  aiming  at  raising  India  to  the 
level  of  tiie  self-governing  country/' 

4i    The    charge«Artioles  aru  a  part  of  a    controversy   in  which  I  have  en- 
•deavoured  to  maintain  and  defend  the  above  viewa 

With  reference  to  Exhibit  E«  I  have  to  explain  that  after  the 
Explosives  Act  was  passed  I  wished  to  criticise  it  and  especially  the  defini- 
tion of  explosives  in  the  same*  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  collect  mate- 
rials and  the  names  of  the  two  books  on  the  card  were  taken  down  from  a  catalogue 
in  my  library  with  a  vi6w  to  send  for  them  in  case  they  could  not  be  found  in  any 
of  the  Poena  or  Bombay  Libraries.  The  Article  of  9th  June  is  intended  to  point 
out  the  futility  of  repressive  measures  alone  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
bombs.  In  support  of  what  is  stated  above  in  para  4  I  produce  along  with  this 
:8tatement  papers  as  per  list  annexed.  The  charge  Articles  embody  my  honest 
•convictions  and  opinions.  I  state  that  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges 
brought  against  me  and  pray  that  I  may  be  acquitted. 

His  Lordship: — Do  you  wish  to  produce  any  evidence) 

Accused:— No,  my  Lord. 

His  Lordship: — You  do  not  want  to  call  any  evidence  or  witnesses? 

Accused: — ^No,  my  Lord. 

His  Lordship— I  presume  Mr.  Advocate  General,  the  accused  having  put  in  Exhi- 
bits you  will  ask  him  to  proceed. 

Advocate  General— Yes,  I  shall  have  to  reply,  I  notice  in  this  statement  that  there 
is  a  list  of  71— 

His  Lordship: — Newspaper  articles  ? 

Advocate  General: — I  don't  quite  know  how  they  can  be  admitted.  I  take  it  that 
what  the  Accused  intends  to  do,  instead  of  putting  in  those  articles  or 
tendering  them,  is  to  read  extracts  from  them  showing  his  own  views.  But 
would  that  be  relevant,  what  somebody  else  has  written?  Can  it  show 
what  he  did  or  intended  to  do? 

His  Lordship.— That  would  depend  on  what  the  Accused  wishes  to  read  to  tho 
Jury;  we  can  thus  decide.  It  would  be  very  much  the  same  liberty  as 
counsel  would  have  of  quoting  before  the  Jury  in  his  behalf  from  other 
articles. 

Advocate  General: — How  could  counsel  have  liberty  to  quote  from  a  newspaper 
to  show  what  some  one  else  wrote.  Here  there  are  Calcutta  papers. 
Madras  papers,  &c.  &c. 
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Sis  LordBhip:— I  do  not  quite  know  wliat  the  Accused  proposed  to  do.  We  must 
wait  till  we  see  what  he  does*  It  may  be  that  in  those  articles  he  produces 
that  certain  bad  advice  is  given  to  Government  as  in  the  Times  of  hxdia 

and  the  Pioneer* 

Advocate  Ganeral:— The  only  paper  which  he  says  offers  bad  advice  to  Government 
is  the  Pioneei\ 

Sis  Lord3hip.'-^But  he  makes  other  statements. 

Advocate  General:—!  ask  at  this  stage  my  Lord,  whether  he  is  to  be  allowed  to 
ftake  into  his  defence  articles  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what  he  has  said 
by  reference  to  what  somebody  else  has  said  in  any  part  of  Inida.It  is 
apprently  an  attempt  to  prolong  this  trial  indefinitely.  That  is  a  matter 
which  I  won't  say  anything  more  about*  How  can  it  be  relevant  for  the 
defence  of  the  Accused  to  those  particular  charges  to  be  allowed  to  put 
in  extracts  from  papers  written  in  different  parts  of  India.  The  question  is 
what  is  the  meaning  of  his  language  and  from  the  meaning  of  his  language 
what  intention  ought  to  be  imputed  to  him.  Not  what  is  the  meaning  or 
opinion  of  a  hundred  other  newspaper  writers.  How  can  you  allow  him  to 
drag  into  his  ddfence  in  this  case  matters  of  this  sort. 

His  Lordship  :-Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  prolong  this  trial  inde- 
finitely. If  in  the  course  of  his  defence  he  transgresses  you  will  no 
doubt  draw  my  attention  to  it  The  list  is  annexed  {and  we  will  wait 
and  see  what  he  proposes  to  do. 

Advocate  General:— I  have  not  had  the  advantage  orj  disadvantage  of 
consulting  all  those  papers. 

Bis  Lordship:— Accused  does  not  perhaps  intend  to  read  them. 

Advocate  General: — Still  he  is  allowed  to  put  them  in  as  his  defence. 

His  Lordship: — ^We  will  see  what  use  he  does  (make  of  them  and  we  will 
then  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge. 

Advocate  General: — ^I  submit  I  am  entitled  to  a  ruling.  The  apalling  notion 
of  having  to  read  these  apalling  extracts  is  enough  to  terrify  one  out  of 
his  life. 

His  Lordship  to  accused:'-Now  you  can  adress  the  Jury  in  any  way  you  like  in 
your  defence. 

Accused :— I  think  that  in  the  opening  address  for  the  prosecution  nothing  was 
said  but  that  the  whole  article  should  go  in  and  I  do  not  know  specifi- 
cally the  points  upon  which  I  have  to  reply*  It  would  be  more  convenient 
if  the  prosecution  summed  up  the  case  now  and  I  replied  afterwards. 

Advocate  General : — I  do  not  want  to  weary  the  Jury. 


His  Lordship  to  accused  :— I  warned  yon  yesterday  that  if  yoa  put  in  documents 
yoa  would  loose  the  right  of  reply.  The  Advocate  General  is  not  bound  to 
anything  more.  You  may  address  the  Jury  on  the  whole  of  the  articles 
or  on  such  portion  of  the  articles  as  you  think  the  prosecution  rely  upon. 

Accused :— Then  it  will  be  a  very  long  address  as  I  must  go  over  the  whole  coarse. 

His  Lordship  : — You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  that 
Accused  : — Then  I  will  begin  now, 

Mr.  Tilak  then  addressed  the  Jury  in  his  defence  as  follows  : — 


Mr.  Tilak's  Speech. 
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My  Lord,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury!    The  Case  for  the  Crown  has 
been  placed  before  you  by  the  Learned   Advocate   General  in    an   eloquent 
and  able   manner  and  though  I  cannot  command  that  eloquence  and  ability 
I  take  it  upon  myself  to  represent   my  case  to  you  in  the  hope   that  the 
personal  explanation  that   I  shall  be  able  to   give  to  you  may   be  found 
satisfactory.     The  Charges  are   rather  vague.    Whole  Articles  have  been 
included  in  the  Charges  and  this  throws  upon   me  the  responsibility  of 
referring  to  every  portion  of  the   Articles  likely  to  be  pressed  against  me. 
I  do  not  know  definitely  on  what  portions  the  Prosecutionr  elies .   The  open- 
ing    Address   of    the   Learned  Counsel  for  the   Crown  contained  only  a 
few   remarks.   The   net   consequence  will  be   that   I    shall  have  to  covet 
wider  groimd  and   detain  you  longer  than  I   meant   to  do.    I  am  not  a 
practising  Barrister  in  this   Court  and  it  is  likely  that  my  address  will  not 
be  so  argumentative  and  close  as  you  might  expect  from  a  Barrister  parcti- 
sing  long  in  this  Court.  I   therefore  request  that  you  would  show  me  that 
indulgence  that  is  usually  shown   to  parties  pleading  their  own  cause  espe- 
cially   in   criminal  matters.   The   case  for  the   Prosecution  is   that  there 
are  certain  Articles  which  have  been   read  to  you  and  you  are   asked  to 
draw  certain  inferences  from  the  wording  of  those  Articles  and   by  acting 
upon  the  maxim  that  a  man  intends  the  natural    consequences   of   his  acts 
and  return  a  verdict   against   me.   A  Case  of  Sedition   divides   itself  into 
three  parts.    (1st)    There   is  the  publication  of    the   Article;    (2ndly)  there 
are  certain  insinuations  and  inuendoes   and  lastly  the  question  of  intention. 
The   publication  I  have   already  admitted.   I   have  taken  full  responsibility 
of  the  publication   of  those   articles .  I   may   mention  that  one  of  the  pointed 
namely  insinuation  and  inuendoes  should  not  be   based  on  the  translations 
of  that  Article.  They  are  not  the  original.   The   original  has  got  perverted 
in   the   translations  and  any  insinuations    based  upon  these  translations 
would  be  likely  to  be  unsafe.  The  only  evidence  of  intention  produced  by 
the  Prosecution  is  the   Card,  besides  the  Articles.   They  ask  you  to  rely 
upon  the  translations  of  the  two  incriminating  Articles  and  the  other  three 
which  have  been  produced  before  you  to  prove  intention.   They  say  you 
have  to  judge  from  the  writings  themselves  whether  they  are   seditious  or 
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iiot.    I  think  the  matter  is  not  so  simple   as  that.  The  question  of  intention:. 
is  the  main  question  in  this  case;  and  I  hope  to  show  that  by  reading  the 
Articles  by  themselves  you  cannot  form  any  judgment  as  to  my   guilt   or  in- 
xiocence.   It  is  unsafe,   nay  dangerous  to  adjudge  me  guilty  merely  because 
the    words,   as  conceived  by  you    from   the  wrong  translations,   are   in 
your  opinion  calculated  to  produce  feelings  of  hatred  and  contempt   in  a 
commtmity  of  which  probably  you  know  nothing.   It  amounts  to  some- 
thing like  this :  You  are  asked  to  sit  in  judgment  on  an  Article  written: 
in    French   and  translated  into  English,   you  are  asked  to  judge  of  the 
effect  this  French  Article  will  probably  produce  upon  the  French  population 
in  England.   This  is  a  case  of  that  kind.   I  shall  have  to  refer  later  on  to 
the  inconvenience  caused  by  this  procedure  but  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the     Article    is  written    in     Marathi     and    addressed    to     the     Marathi 
knowing    population,     you    have    to    judge     what    effect    this     Article 

is   likely      to    produce,    i.   e.     what    is    the    tendency    of     the    words 
employed  and  what  effect  they  would   probably    produce  on  the    minds 
of    the     Marathi-speaking  population.     The     Kesari    is    only     read    by 
Marathi-speaking    people.      It     is   not      read    all      over      India.       You 
have   not  to    say    what  the  effect    would  be    in    Bengal.     You  have  to 
judge   what  effect  these  words  would  have  on  the  minds  of  the   readers   of 
the  Kasari^  solely  from  the  facts  that  the  words   complained  of  had  a  parti- 
cular   meaning  and  the  sentences   conveyed  particular  insinuations.     Na 
other  fact  or  piece  of  evidence  has  been  placed  before  you  except  the  Arti- 
cles themselves ;    and  the  general  point  upon  which  I  shall  address  you 
when  I  take  up  the  question  of  Law  will  be  that  this  is  a  very  unsafe  method. 
In  fact  it  is  not  sound  to  rely  exclusively  on  this  one  maxim  z^.    that  a 
man  intends  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own  act  or  actions.    That  was 
the  question  much  discussed  before  English  Juries  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  when  there  was  a  controversy  raised  in  England  in  the  time  of  Grorge 
III.  before  Fox's  Libel  Act  was  passed  in  1792.    That  doctrine  as  embodied 
in  the  maxim  is  now  much  discredited.     It  is  an  exploded  theroy;   and 
English  Juries  now-a-days   draw  their  own  conclusions  not   merely  from 
the  character  of  the  writing    itself  but  from  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances.   What  those  surrounding  circumstances  are  I  shall  show  from  the 
papers  I  have  put  in.   You  know  tiie  way  Juries  are  charged  in  this  Country. 
They    are   told-*'  Take     the    whole    Article,    do    not  take    a  particular 
phrase  or  draw  inferences  from  a  single  sentence,  look  to  the  context;" 
but  nothing  more  is   said.     It  is  always  unsafe  to   draw  any  inference  by 
reading  an  Article  alone.  That  is  the  doctrine  in  force  now  in  England  and  that 
constitutes  the   main  bulwark  of  the  Uberty  of  the  Press   in  England.  The 

Law  is  the  same  here  as  in  England  so  far  as  the  law  of  Sedition  goes. 
It  is  the  same  in  both  countries.  There  was  some  difference  10  years  ago,  but 
by  an  amendment  in  1898  the  Law  has  been  made  the  same  as  in  England. 
In  fact  it  has  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  English  Law,  and  now 
there  is  no  question  as  to  what  *  disaffection  '  means,  but  there  is  this 
difference,  viz.  that  though  the  Law  may  be  the  same  in  England,  EngUsh 
Juries  use  wider  powers  and  they  have  fought  for  them  even  against  the 
direction  from  the  Judges.  They  have  insisted  upon  their  right  to  discuss 
the  questions   for  themselves  and  return  a  verdict  of  common  sense.     The 
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-question  is,  *'Has  the  Jury  in  India  the  same  power  as  the  Jury  in  England?' 
If  it  has,  I  ask  you  to  exercise  that  power  and  draw  your  conclusion  ii 
the  same  way  as  an  English  Jury  would  do.  For  that  purpose  I  will  fisi 
read  to  you  the  Sections.  They  have  been  read  to  you  already.  Thq 
are  Sections  124A  and  153A;  and  they  have  been  read  to  youbytk 
learned  Counsel  for  the  Crown  and  I  will  read  them  to  you  and  explai 
them  in  my  own  way.  It  is  for  His  Lordship  to  say  finally  what  the  L« 
is,  but  it  is  a  mixed  question  of  fact  and  Law  and  I  cannot  avoid  refenuj 
to  it  in  my  address  to  you. 

Section  124  A  reads:  ''Whoever  by  words  either   spoken  or  written  or 
by  visible   representation  or  otherwise  brings  or  attempts    to    bring  into 
hatred  or  contempt,   or  excites  or  attempts  to  excite  disaffection  towaii 
His   Majesty  or  Government  established  by  Law  in  British  India,  shdU 
punished  with  transportation  for  life  or  any   shorter  term    to   which  fine 
may  be   added  or  with  imprisonment  &c .   to  which  fine  may  be  adcfcd  or 
with     fine.  "     The  charges   which   are    framed  against     me     are  under 
Sections    124 A      and    153 A.     There     are    two    charges     under  124A; 
so    I    am    taking      that      Section     first.     It     has    three     Explanations, 
but    we      will    come      to     that    afterwards.     If    you     examine    Secto 
124  A     you    will     find     that      it    is     divided      into      two     parts;     1^^ 
1st  part  is     ''whoever  by  words  either  spoken  or  written  drinks  iniohatr^ 
or  contempt  His  Majesty  etc  etc."     There  is  no  question  of  intention  but flf 
the  effect  produced.     If  the  hatred  or  contempt  is  produced  by  the  writi? 
no  proof  of  intention  is  necessary.  That  is  the  first  part.     But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Prosecution   does  not  mean  to  proceed  under  that  part  of  tflf 
Section.     There  is  no  evidence  adduced  before  you  that  any   excitement  to 
been  caused  by  the  Articles  in   question,   so  my  case  does  not  come  witi* 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Section.     Had  there  been  the  least  evidence  to  sho^ 
that  excitement  was   caused  by  these  Articles,   the  question  wonldto^ 
been  different.     There  is   absolutely  no  evidence  before  you.     This  is  ti^ 
reason  why  I   asked  that   the  charges  should  be  made  clearer.     Thevi<* 
Section  is  also  put  down  there.     They  do  not  say  whether  I  am  charge^ 
with   causing  disaffection  or  with   attempting  to  cause  it.     Itwonldtov* 
been  much  better  if  a  particular  charge  had  been  imputed.     Thereof' 
alternative  charge  and  so  I  have  been  obliged  to  refer  to  the  first  part  oi^ 
Section.     The  charge  is  put  under  both  parts  of  the  Section.     The  1st P^ 
of  the  Section  is  evidentiy  not  applicable  and  was  never  intended  to  aw  i 
to  this  case.     Well,  the  charge  was  so  framed  by  the    Magistrate.    The  ^n 
part  of  the  Section  reads  ^^ attempts  to  excite  disaffection  etc."  Disaffection 
a  positive  feeling  meaning  alienation  of  allegiance.    The  Explanation  sflo 
that  it  is  a  positive  feeling  and  not  a  negative  one.  I  wiU  now  read  to  f>^,  , 
Explanation.     The  first    Explanation    is    **The   expression     *disaffectio^ 
includes   disloyalty  and  all  feelings  of  enmity."     So  whoever  attempt 
excite  disloyalty  or  attempts  to  bring  Government  into  contempt  is  p^^ 
able  under  the  latter  part  of  the  Section.     The  expression  **^^^^?Pf  ^j 
bring"   introduces  the  legal  term   '* attempt."     We   must  ^^"^      L^ 
attempt    means.      The    words      are    not    merely    '*  knows    as     »^ 
likely  to".    The  words   are   * 'attempts  to  excite"   and  they  mean  P^^^^ 
Station.     I  shall  read  from  the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Batty  in  the  l) 
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ase,  (B.  L.  R.  Vol.  VIII.  Pages  438  to  439) .  There  is  a  quotation  from  the 
liarge  of  the  Chief  Justice.  I  now  pass  on  to  discuss  the  word  'attempt.'  You 
ill  observe  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  to  you  by  the  learned  Councel, 
lat  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  section  that  it 
dould  be  shown  that  the  attempt  was  successful.  Attempt  does  not  imply 
access.  It  is  merely  trying.  Whether  the  intention  has  achieved  the  result 
;  immaterial.  I  read  to  you  a  passage  from  the  observations  of  the  Chief 
ustice  in  a  case  tried  in  1900  in  this  Court.  "An  attempt  is  an  intentional 
remeditated  action  which  if  it  fails  in  its  objects,  fails  through  cir- 
umstances  independent  of  the  person  who  seeks  its  accomplishment.  If 
:s  failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  something  which  he  cannot  control,  its  failure 
5  no  excuse." 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  'attempt'.  Attempt  is  actually  an 
►ffence  minus  the  final  act  of  crime.  When  it  fails  it  is  only  an  attempt  at 
he  crime.  There  must  be  everything  necessary  to  make  it  an  offence 
txcept  success  under  the  particular  circumstances.  It  must  be  shown  that 
f  I  have  failed  in  this  attempt,  it  was  from  circumstances  beyond  my 
:ontrol.  Now  that  kind  of  evidence  has  not  been  put  before  you.  The 
nere  fact  of  the  publication  of  the  Article,  the  mere  fact  that  a  certain 
Article  is  published,  will  not  make  it  an  attempt  when  attempt  is  so  defined. 
I^ttempt  definitely  means  that  a  man  intends  to  do  something  ;  the  act 
nust  be  present  to  his  mind.  This  has  been  stated  by  Justice  Stephens 
n  his  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  Vol.  2  page  221  where  he 
says  (Reads) .  A  crime  must  first  occur  to  the  mind,  it  must  then  be 
considered  and  determined  upon,  preparations  more  or  less  extensive  must, 
in  most  cases,  be  made  for  it  and  it  must  be  carried  into  execution.  The 
execution  may  either  be  prevented  or  may  be  fuUy  carried  out,  in  which 
case  it  may  either  accomplish,  or  fail  to  accommpUsh,  the  full  object  which 
the  criminal  proposed  to  himself.  That  is  attempt.  It  is  not  ^attempt* 
when  it  is  fully  carried  out  and  accomplished.  The  subject  has  also  been 
discussed  in  Mayne's  Criminal  Law  and  you  wiU  find  at  page  511  the 
following.  Mere  preparation  is  not  punishable  under  this  Section.  If 
tile  man  make  certain  preparations,  and  if  those  preparations  fail  from 
reasons  outside  his  control,  then  only  is  it  an  'attempt'  under  this  section 
and  not  otherwise.  Now  the  illustrations  are  very  curious  and  I  will 
read  to  you  some  of  them.   (Reads  page  932-933  Mayne's  Criminal  Law) . 

You  must  have  pushed  your  preparation  or  activity  so  far,  that  success 
was  prevented  only  by  some  thing  beyond  your  control  or  irrespective  of 
your  will.    The  legal  definition  is  something  more. 

There  is  a  case  given  of  a  man  with  a  sword  running  after  another 
man ,  and  though  he  is  not  far  behind  him,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  attempt- 
ing murder.  There  is  another  illustration  given,  and  still  a  further  one. 
There  is  also  a  very  curious  case  in  3  Bengal  Reports  Criminal  Appeal  page 
45.  You  will  find  how  the  legal  term  '  attempt '  is  defined  there.  In  tluit 
case  Mr.  Justice  Mitra  was  right  in  saying  that  it  was  not  an  attempt, 
though  you  may  punish  him  under  any  other  Sections  of  the  Penal  Code. 
A  transaction  must  be  carried  to  such  a  point  that  you  must  consider  that 
an  attempt  has  been  committed.     The  act  here  adduced  is  publication  and 
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publication  alone.  Publication  is  brought  in  to  show  intention,  but  I  maintain 
that  mere  publication  cannot  prove  any  intention.  Intention  is  to  be  proved 
in  this  case  not  merely  by  the  fact  of  publication  but  by  something  else 
which  would  show  that  the  publisher  really  did  intend  to  excite  disaffection. 
The  article  is  before  you.  It  was  read  to  you  by  Clerk  of  the  Crown.  Now 
if  publication  alone  were  sufficient  to  constitute  an  attempt  then  the  Clerk 
of  the  Crown  could  have  been  indicted  for  Sedition  !  The  Article  has  been 
published  in  every  newspaper  in  India.  Is  every  newspaper  in  India 
therefore  guilty  of  attempting  to  commit  Sedition  in  publishing  that  article  ? 
No,  and  why  ?  Because  publication  was  made  merely  to  give  information 
to  the  public.  You  have  to  take  the  intention  with  which  it  was  done* 
You  must  have  some  act  of  definite  intention.  Lord  Cockbum's  exposition 
of  the  present  Law  is  contained  in  column  2  page  2  as  follows  : — 

''The  mischief  done  or  attempted  mals  ^z«z»i^.  Besides  being  actual j 
the  mischief  must  be  done  or  attempted  mals  animo . ' ' 

The  guilt  of  Sedition  is  not  contracted  by  the  mere  publication  of  lan- 
guage calculated  to  excite  disaffection  or  disorder  ,  for  this  may  be  done  by 
a  lunatic,  or  a  Clerk  of  Court  reading  an  indictment,  or  the  speaking  of 
machine.  There  must  be  a  criminal  mind.  This  state  of  mind  is  usually 
described  by  saying  that  the  mischief  for  which  the  publication  was  calcu- 
lated, must  have  been  intended,  because  such  an  intention  is  usually  the 
fact.  But  it  is  not  meant  by  this,  and  it  is  certainly  not  necessary,  that 
the  accomplishment  of  that  particular  mischief  should  form  the  exact 
motive.  A  criminal  indulgence  in  even  a  good  motive  will  do  ;  as  if  a 
person  should  inflame  the  rabble  from  love  of  power,  or  of  applause.  And 
there  may  be  a  culpable  indifference  of  consequences^  in  which  absence  of 
motive  there  may  be  as  much  wickedness  as  in  the  operation  of 
motive.  All  these,  and  many  other,  mental  conditions  are  states  of  malus 
animus.  The  great  error  to  be  avoided  is  the  error  of  supposing  that  Sedi- 
tion can  ever  consist  in  the  mere  use  of  the  language^  abstracted  from  every 
other  consideration.  Such  a -prmciple  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  right 
of  public  discussion.  Not  that  the  malus  animus^  that  is  the  wicked- 
ness, must  always  be  established  as  a  substafttive  fact  by  separate  evidence. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  the  whole  circumstances,  and  especially  from  the 
words,  or  the  act  or  acts,  charged.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  people 
mean  what  they  say,  and  intend  what  they  do.  But  it  is  competent  to  the 
Accused  to  exclude  the  application  of  this  presumption.  And  consequentiy 
since  it  is  a  matter  of  evidence,  it  is  for  the  Jury  to  decide  it. 

This  shows  that  the  mere  publication  of  an  article,  whatever  the 
context,  whatever  the  surrounding  circumstances,  is  not  an  offence.  The 
Jury  has  to  make  up  its  mind  not  by  reading  the  Article  alone.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  not  evidence.  It  is  some  evidence,  but  if  J  were  to  attribute 
to  it  a  pecuniary  value  I  would  say  the  financial  value  of  the  article  is 
merely  one  Anna  in  the  Rupee ;  you  have  to  find  15  Annas  worth  of  evidence 
elsewhere  and  when  this  is  done  you  must  look  to  the  other  circum- 
stances. Of  course  if  the  defence  does  not  urge  other  circumstances  perhaps 
it  may  be  justifiable  to  return  a  verdict  cf  guilty  by  reading  the  article 
alone.     But,   when  there  are  other   circumstances    which    are  shown  to 
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erist,  then  it  is  the  boimden  duty  of  the  Jury  to  take  all  the  circumstances 
into  consideration  and  then  to  decide  whether  certain  intention  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  accused  or  not.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  draw  your  attention 
t6  in  the  beginning.  The  Section  does  not  say  whoever  publishes  anything 
likely  to  create  disaffection ;  liiat  is  not  the  wording  of  the  Section,  The 
Section  says  whoever  ''attempts"  to  excite,  and  if  that  is  proved  you  can 
truly  say  a  man  is  guilty.  If  you  find  an  ounce  of  opium  with  a  man  would 
you  say  that  he  bad  intended  to  commit  suicide  ?  The  possession  of  the 
opium  would  not  be  an  indication  of  intention;  he  may  have  been  an  habi- 
tual opium-eater.  If  you  saw  a  man  leaping  into  a  tank  would  you  say 
it  is  necessarily  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  ?  He  may  be  a  good  swim- 
mer and  may  want  to  enjoy  a  plunge.  Of  course  it  would  be  argued  that 
it  is  for  the  defence  to  bring  evidence  to  prove  the  contrary;  that  the 
burden  of  it  lies  upon  the  Accused.  That  again  is  wrong  law  and  wrong 
doctrine.  It  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  Evidence  Act.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
prosecution  to  prove  every  thing  including  intention.  According  to  the 
Evidence  Act  you  have  to  presume  first  that  the  accused  is  not  guilty ;  it  is 
for  the  prosecution  to  show  by  reHable  evidence  that  every  element  of  the 
crime  that  enters  into  the  definition  is  made  out.  I  ask  you  what  have 
they  proved  in  this  case  ?  They  have  merely  shown  you  some  articles, 
and  would  appear  to  say  ''Don't  you  think  they  are  sedetious  ?  Return  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  Here  is  the  article ;  we  have  got  it  translated  from  the 
ojtiginal.  We  place  it  before  you;  you  can  see  that  some  of  the  words 
are  very  strong  and  likely  to  excite  disaffection,  therefore  as  a  matter 
of  legai  inference  the  Accused  is  guilty;  so  return  a  verdict  of 
guilty  and  go  away."  That  is  tl^e  whole  case;  absolutely  nothing  else. 
To  them  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  cricumstances  were,  when 
the  article  'ws  written.  The  burden  of  proving  all  that  is  thrown 
upon  the  defence.  They  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
this  article  was  written  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  that  this  article 
was  intended'  as  a  piece  of  advice,  and  that  it  is  written  in  reply  to  certain 
criticisms  already  published.  These  are  the  principal  circumstances  imder 
which  the  article  was  written.  But  the  prosecution  says  "  it  is  no  business 
of  ours  to  inquire  into  these  circumstances.  We  only  place  the  article 
before  you  and  if  the  Accused  does  not  reply,  the  best  course  for  you, 
and  the  only  legal  course  for  you  possibly,  is  to  return  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  "  Now  Section  124  A  has  three  Explanations  and  not  exceptions. 
The  Explanations  are  as  follows: — 

Explanation  1. — ^The  expression  "  Disaffection  "  includes  disloyalty 
and  all  feeUngs  of  enmity. 

Explanation  2. — Comments  expressing  disapprobation  of  the  measures 
of  the  Government  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  iteration  by  lawful  means, 
without  exciting  or  attempting  to  excite  hatred,  contempt  or  .disaffection, 
^o  not  constitute  an  offence  under  this  section. 

Explanation  3. — Comments  expressing  disapprobation  of  the  adminis- 
trative or  other  action  of  the  Government  without  exciting  or  attempting 
to  excite  hatred,  contempt  or  disaffection    do  not    constitute  an    offence, 
"under  thi^  section. 
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They  explain  the  words  in  the  main  part  of  the  Section.     They  explain 
^  disloyalty  '  (Reads)  •   I  think  that  ought  to  have  been  proved  by  the  prose- 
cution in  the  first  instance  that  the  Explanations  to  the  section  are  satisfied 
as  well  as  the  Section  itself.  The  burden  of  proof  is  not  on  the  defence.  The 
prosecution  have  not  discharged  this  duty  and  have  wrongly  thrown  the  burden 
upon  the  defence.    They  ought  to  have  shown  by  substantial    proof  that 
the  writer  has  exceeded  the  Umits    of    fair  expression  of  opinion,    fair 
comment,  and  fair  disapprobation.  I  know  that  you  will  be  told  ^^  we  do  not 
object  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  we  don't  want  that  liberty  to  descend 
to  license.  "    But  you  have  to  define  what  that  may  mean  to  yourself. 
Where  does  liberty  cease  and  where  does  license  begin  ?     That  has  to  be 
defined  by  the  common   sense  of  the  Jury.     That  is  your  duty.  The  law  is 
very  strict  but  itiis  the  Juries  in   Bnglaiid    that  have  stood  between  the 
strictness  of  the  law  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,' and  you  have  to  perform 
the  same  duty  in  this  case.    I  mean  to  place  before  you  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  article    was  written  and  it  is  important  to  show  what  my 
intention  was  in  writing  that  article.    Whether  I  meant  to  excite  disaffec- 
tion or  attempted  to  do  so  or  whether  that  was  not  my    intention.  Intention 
is  not  a  physical  fact  ;    no  one  can  see  the  heart  of  another  man.     If    I 
have  to  judge  of  your  intention,  I  must  judge  it  from  your  overt  acts.     I 
cannot  dive  into  your  heart  and  know  what  is  passing  there.     Intention 
has  always  to  be  gathered  by  inference;  but  the  question  here  i^  whether 
inference  is  to  be  judged    from  one    fact    or  from    several    surround- 
ing circumstances.    The  fact  of  publication  alone  is  not    sufficient;   you 
must  take  into  consideration  all  the  surrounding  circumstances.  I  maintain, 
and  several  learned  persons   in  England  have  maintained,  that  you  must 
take  into  consideration  the  surrounding  circumstances  and  give  them  their 
proper  evidentiary  value  in  law  and  you  must  arrive  at  your  verdict  by 
takmg  into  consideration  every  fact  that  is  before  you.     It  would  be  unwise 
to  say  that  the  character  of  the  writing  may  be  prima  facie  inferred    from 
the  words  themselves;  and  if  you  were  to  go  on  sending  to  prison  every  man 
who  only  writes  particular  words  you  would  have  to  send  to  jail  every  writer  of 
a  dictionary.  Webster's  Dictionary  e.g-  contains  aU  possible  seditious  words. 

Then  I  must  refer  you  to  another  case.  It  is  from  Erskine's  speeches 
Vol.1,  page  1867  and  is  known  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's  case.In  the  speech 
for  the  defence  the  following  words  occur.  Suppose  the  Crown  were  to  elects 
some  passage  from  Iwocke  upon  Government  as  for  instance  *  'that  the  ^re  wa 
no  difference  between  the  King  and  the  Constable  when  either  of  them 
exceeded  their  authority.  "  That  assertion  under  certain  circumstances  if 
taken  by  itself,  without  the  context,  might  be  highly  seditious  and  the 
question  therefore  would  be  quo  animus  it  was  written.  Perhaps  the  real 
meaning  might  not  be  discoverable  by  the  immediate  context  without  a  view 
of  the  whole  chapter-perhaps  of  the  whole  book. 

Then  I  will  read  to  you  another  passage  from  Erskine  Vol.  I.  page 
386.  This  refers  to  the  Bible,  and  says  that  if  only  the  words  ''  There  is  no 
God"  were  read  and  their  context  omitted,  even  the  Bible  would  be  a 
blamphemous  work.  You  will  have  to  look  to  the  circumstances.  In  order 
to  do  this  effectually,  the  Jury  is  selected  from  the  people,  the  Jury  is  thus 
likely  to  know  their  circumstances.  You,  of  course,   have  not  that   advan- 
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tage  here ;    there  can  be  no  comparison  between  an  English    Jury  and  the 
Jury  in  India,   in  this  respect.     It  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  twelve  men 
drawn  {rom  among  the  people.    Intention  is  to  be  decided  by  twelve  men 
and,  mark  yon,  they  must  be  tmanimous.     That  is  not  the  case  here.     In 
England  if  one  man  out  of  the  twelve  disagrees,  the  Jury  is  discharged,   and 
another  Jury  is  empannelled;  and  if  this  happens  two  or  three  times  the  man 
is  ultimately  acquitted.     Of  course  in  charging  the  Jury  it  is  the  custom  to 
say  you  should  look  to  the  article  and  to  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the   Prosecution  to  point  out   whether  there 
are    any  exculpating  circumstances  and  I   have  no  doubt  His  Lordship 
win  direct  acccrdingly.     Now  there  are  other  points  of  the  Section  to  which 
1  wish  to  draw  your  attention.    What  does   "  Excite  "   mean  ?    It  is  from 
exciter;    it  is  to  inflame,   to  create  what  does  not  exist,   to  raise  to  a  higher 
degree  what  exists  already.     If  there  is   no    hatred  or  contempt  already 
existing,  to   '  excite  '  is  to  create  it.     If  it  does  exist  it  is   to  highten  it,   to 
increase  it.     Now  I  will  make  myself  clear  by  an  illustration.     Suppose 
there  is  unrest,   and  Government  sends  an  of&cer  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
thereof  and  that  officer  makes  a  report  to  the  Government  that  the  unrest  is 
due  to  certain  causes  and  it  could  be  easily  remedied  by  Government;   would 
you  charge  that  officer  with  disaffection  ?    The  man  only  describes  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people   and  represents  them.     He  makes  a  report  upon  them. 
He  does  not  go  beyond  that  and  is  certainly  not  doing  a  seditious  act.     To 
excite  feelings  of  c&saffection  means  that  by  your  act  you  must  heighten 
feelings  of  disaffection  when  they  exist  or  create  them  when  they  do  not. 
If  you  do  not  do  anything  to  excite  feelings,   if  you  merely  express,   if  you 
merely  report,  if  you  only  express  sentiments  which  exist  at  the  time,  surely 
your  act  does  not  come  under  Section  124  A.     Nay,  more,  you  may  create 
a  feeling  of  disapprobation.     I  can  say  with    impunity  something  is  bad; 
it  ought  to  be  remedied.     I  have  to  write;    I  have  a  right  to  do  that  and  if 
I   find  fault  it  is  only   natural  that  some  ill-feeling  is  created.     We  are 
not  all  saints.     So  in  disapprobation  some  ill-feeling  is  necessarily  implied. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  Explanation  2  to  the  Section;    it  refers  to   * 'Com- 
ments  expressing  disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  the  Government." 
When  I  say  that  Government  is  going  wrong,   evidently  I   say  something 
which  the  authorities   may  not  like.     That  is  not  sedition;    if  that  were 
so,    there   could  be   no  progress  at   all  and  we  shall  have  to  be  content  at 
the  end  of  the  20th  century    with  what  we  have  at  present.     True  progress 
comes  of  agitation ;     and  you  are  bound  to   consider  the  defects  pointed 
out  and  (Uscussed  and  the  reforms  proposed     and  to  look  to  the   real 
intention  of  the  man.     I  say  the   'read  intention'  and  not  the   *  fictitious 
intention'  which  is  inferred  from  the  legal  dictum   that  every  man   intends 
the  natural  consequences  of  his  acts.     This  then  is  the  conclusion  reached. 
If    the    intention    is    really  to   reform    Government    it    is  not  seditious* 
'* Sedition"   has   never  been  properly  defined.     The  Explanation  to  the 
Section  is  as  follows  :- 

I  cannot  conceive  of  disapprobation  being  expressed  without  exciting 
some  bad  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  hearer  about  the  person  against  whom 
that  comment  is  made.  It  is  impossible  to  do  it.  That  is  what  the  Explan- 
ation there  refers  to.     It  is  to  show  either  that  so   much  liberty  is   allowed 
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to  the  press  or  it  has  no  meaning,  at  all.  I  request  you  to  take  it  that  it 
has'a  meaning  and  that  the  legislature  intended  it  to  have  that  meaning. 
The  Explanation  was  not  meaningiessly  introduced.  If  it  has  a  meaning,  the 
only  meaning  it  can  have  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  unpleasant  feeling  is 
allowed  to  be  created  by  law.  It  is  impossible  to  define  the  limit  where 
liberty  and  disapprobation  end  and  license  and  sedition  begin .  It  is  not 
to  be  decided  merely  as  a  legal  inference;  you  have  to  decide  as  men 
of  commonsense. 

I/)rd  Kenyon  has  said;  *4f  any  twelve  men  of  my  countrymen  unani- 
mously say  that  a  particidar  Article  or  writing  deserves  to  be  condemned 
tljat  is  sedition.  No  definition  can  give  you  any  correct  idea  about  it". 
It  is  a  doctrine  laid  down  by  a  very  learned  and  respected  Judge.  He 
gives  up  the  attempt  to  define  and  says  ^^bring  twelve  men  from  among 
th''  leople  and  ask  them  if  I  have  exceeded  the  limits  and  if  they  say  yes, 
thei- convict  me."  That  is  why  that  definition  of  sedition  has  been  very 
often  quoted.  It  is  the  popular  definition.  I  will  now  read  a  passage  to 
you  from  Lord  Kenyon's  Charge  to  the  Jury  from  Paterson  on  the 
** Liberty  of  the  Press".  That  is  the  simplest  definition  that  can  be  given. 
It  lays  down  the  limit  between  liberty  and  license  and  between  legitimate 
•disapprobation  of  Government  and  Sedition. 

According  to  the  phraseology  of  Law   **act"   is  different  from   action  r 
Act  is  sometUng  done;    action  is  abstract  and  may  include    a  policy   of 
•Government.    Then  there  is  another  expression  to  which  I  wish  to  drav7 
your  attention;  and  it  is  **  Government  established  by  law  in  British  India" 
*  Government  '   here  does  not  mean  the  Executive  or  the  Judiciary  but  it 
means   Government  in  the  abstract.  The  word   *  Government  '  is  defined 
in  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  includes  any  officer,  even  a  police  constable. 
It  does  not  mean  that  if  I  say  a  police  man  is  not  doing  his   duty  then  1 
am  guilty  of  sedition.  Go  up  higher.  If  certain  Officials  have  not  been  doing 
their  duty  I  have  every  right  to  say  that  these  officials  should  be  discharged ; 
there  should  be  stricter  supervision  and  that  particular  departments  should 
be  altered.     So  long  as  the  word  '*  Government  "  is  qualified  by  the  words 
^*  established  by  Law,  "  how  can  it  have   Hie  meaning  given  to  it  by  a 
definition  of  the  word  (  *' Government"  )  in  a  particular  part  in   the   Penal 
Code  ?    The  qualifying  phrase   makes  it  a  quite    different  thing.     It   is 
*' Government  established  by  law."     We  shall  have  to  come  afterwards    to 
the  question  whether  Bureaucxacy  is  Government  or  not  ?    Whether   the 
British  Government  is  solely  dependent  upon  the  Bureaucracy?    Can  it  not 
•^st  without  it?  The  Bureacracy  may  say  so,  it  maybe  very  flattering  to  them 
to  say  that  the  services  of  certain  officers  are  indispensable  to  them  but  is  it 
the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  expression  * 'Government  established  bylaw  in 
British  India"?  Does  it  mean  a  '*  form  of  administration' '  and  is  it  consistent 
with  that  meaning?  So  far  as  ideals  are  concerned  they  do  not  come  under  the 
Penal  Code.  I  may  say  that  a  certain  system  of  administration  is  better  suited 
to  the  country  and  may  try  to  spread  that  opinion.     You  may  not  agree  with 
me  but  that  is  not  the  point.  I  have  to  express  my  opinion  and  so  long  as  I 
do  not  create  any  disiaffection  I  am  allowed  to  express  it  freely.     There   can 
otherwise  be  no  progress;  progress  would  be  impossible  unless  you  allow  in- 
telligent gentlemen  the  right  to  express  their  opinion,  to  influence  the  public 
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and  get  the  majority  of  the  public  on  their  side.  See  the  wording  of  the  Sec- 
tion. The  words  are  ** Government  established  by  Law  in  British  India.  "  I 
think  Justice  Batty  in  the  * '  Bhala  ' '  case  (  the  same  case  from  which  I 
have  already  quoted  to  you  )  says  that  you  have  to  consider  the  tendency 
of  the  writing  etc.  The  passage  says  that  it  is  quite  allowable  for  a  man  to 
say  that  the  particular  form  of  Government  should  not  exist.  That  does  not 
imply  any  hostility  to  Government.  Now  if  we  were  philosophically 
discussing  the  point,  and  Section  124  A  were  strictly  applied,  every  phil- 
osopher in  the  world  to  whom  we  owe  all  this  progress  will  have  to  be 
5ent.to  Jail. 

Supposing  a  man  in  England  were  to  write  that  constitution! 
monarchy  is  not  good  for  England,  it  has  been  stated  that  it  is  not  sedit- 
ious to  express  that  view.  I  will  read  in  this  connection  from  Morley 
on  Compromise,  page  224.  He  says  : — ** Again  take  the  case  of  the 
English  monarchy.  Grant  if  you  will  that  this  institution  has  a  certain 
function  and  that  by  the  present  chief  magistrate  this  function  is 
estimably  performed.  Yet  if  we  are  of  those  who  believe  that  in  the 
stage  of  civilisation  which  England  has  reached  in  other  matters  the 
monarchy  must  be  either  obstructive  or  injurious  or  else  merely  decorative  and 
that  a  merely  decorative  monarchy  tends  in  diverse  ways  to  engender  habits 
of  abasement,  to  nourish  lower  social  ideals,  to  lessen  a  high  civil  self-respect 
in  the  community;  then  it  must  surely  be  our  duty  not  to  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity of  pressing  these  convictions.  To  do  this  is  not  necessarily  to  act  as  if 
one  were  anxious  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  throne  and  the  crown 
into  the  museum  of  poltical  antiquities . ' ' 

That  has  been  the  pronouncement  of  a  statesman  and  notmerely  of  alegal 
authority  J  want  to  be  a  millionaire ;  will  you  infer  from  it  that  I  want  immediate- 
ly to  commit  a  dacoity  ?  AU  that  I  want  is  to  earn  money.  So  if  I  say  Bureau- 
cracy should  be  changed  or  modified  it  is  not  fair  to  infer  that  my  intention 
is  to  raise  a  rebellion  and  create  feelings  of  hatred  against  .the  Government. 
Why  should  you  infer  that  my  intention  is  really  to  raise  a  rebellion  and  create 
feelings  of  hatred?  You  must  be  very  careful  in  inferring  intention  from  words 
especially  when  you  have  to  infer  the  feelings  of  the  community  in  which  yon 
dp  not  move.  If  you  take  the  writing,  reading  it  alone  is  not  sufficient;  you 
will  have  to  judge  the  effect  the  writing  g^ll  produce  on  Marathi-spealong 
people.  It  is  a  very  difficult  task.  There  is  always  the  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing. We  very  often  misunderstand  each  other.  If  I  draw  an  inference 
as  to  your  intention  without  knowing  the  state  of  your  society  it  is  not  likely 
ito  be  correct.  In  the  same  way  if  you  wish  to  dtaw  an  inference  from  the  Marathi 
writing  as  to  the  effect  it  would  produce  on  the  Marathi-knowing  community 
you  have  to  consider  the  feelings  and  the  general  state  of  that  community  J 
Without  doing  that  you  cannot  say  whether  the  writing  will  excite  any 
particular  feelings  or  not.  Take  the  instance  suggested  to  me  by  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Baptista.  You  write  upon  the  cow-question.  If  you 
write  in  a  particular  way  the  Mahomedan  community  may  not  be  ofiended 
but  the  Hindu  community  may  be.  The  question  of  effect  in  that  case 
4oes  not  depend  only  upon  the  writing  but  also,  and  more  especially,  upon 
the  state  of  the  mind  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed  and  the  parti- 
cular time  at  which  it  is  addressed;  upon  the  particular  state  of  society  and 
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the  stage  of  its  development  at  the  time  it  is  addressed.  What  may  cause 
disaffection  to-day  may  not  have  excited  disaffection  20  years  ago,  and  what 
appears  horrible  to-day  may  appear  quite  different  10  years  hence.  It  is  a 
threefold  question .  The  question  of  the  writing  is  one  factor,  the  state  of 
the  society  to  which  that  particular  writing  was  addressed  at  that  particular 
time  is  another  factor,  and  the  time  at  which  it  is  addressed  is  the  third 
factor  Jt  is  an  example  of  an  equation  involving  three  unknown  quantities.  You 
can't  find  the  vsilue  of  the  equation  by  knowing  the  value  of  only  one  of  them. 
The  Prosecution  have  stated  to  you  the  value  of  only  one  factor,  and  have 
left  you  to  evolve  that  of  the  other  two  from  your  inner  consciousness.  You  are 
^Udging  of  human  indi\'iduals-of  the  Natives-of  whom  you  have  little  knowle- 
dge. It  is  quite  a  different  thing  when  the  writing  is  in  the  language 
which  you  understand  and  the  commtmity  to  be  judged  by  you  is  the  one 
to  which  you  belong.  The  question  is  ver}-  peculiar  under  Sec.  153  A. 
You  have  to  decide  questions  between  communities.  India  is  not  yet  a 
nation  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in  western  commtmities.  You 
have  to  judge  whether  feelings  of  animosity  may  be  created  between  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans,    Parsees  and  Jews,  or  Jains  and  Buddhists,  How  are  you 

to  judge  ?  Simply  by  the  possible  effect  of  the  writing  itself  ?  That  will 
evidently  be  a  lame,  incorrect,  unsafe  and  dangerous  way  of  doing  it.  The 
Prosecuticn  ought  to  have  produced  e\'idence  before  you  to  show  what  the 
state  of  the  Marathi  speaking  people  is  and  how  are  they  likely  to  be  affected. 
They  have  produced  no  e\4dence  to  show  what  may  be  the  probable  effect. 
I  do  not  blame  any  body.  You,  gentlemen,  are  all  shrewd  business  men.  You 
can  form  your  opinion  on  facts  and  if  the  Prosecution  did  not  place  these 
facts  before  you  who  is  to  be  blamed  ?  Don't  think  that  in  any 
circumstances  you  are  bound  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty.  You  can  say  you 
can  give  no  verdict. as  there  is  no  evidence.  If  there  is  not  evongh  evidence 
it  does  not  mean  that  from  whatever  evidence  you  have  you  must  give  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  It  is  open  to  you  to  say  you  cannot  make  up  your  minds . 
Sec.  153  A  reads  as  follows  : — **  Whoever  by  words,  either  spoken  or  writ- 
ten, or  by  signs,  or  visible  representations,  or  otherwise  promotes  or 
attempts  to  promote  feelings  of  enmity  or  hatred  between  different 
classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  shall  be  punished  with  impiisonment 
which  may  extend  to  two  years,  fjf  with  fine,  or  with  both."  Then  there 
is  this  expression  in  the  explanation  : — '^  It  does  not  amount  to  an  offence 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  to  point  out,  withotit  malicious  inten- 
tion and  with  an  honest  view  to  their  removal,  matters  which  are  producing 
or  have  a  tendency  to  produce  feelings  of  enmity  or  hatred  between  differ- 
ent classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  ''  It  is  the  malicious  intention  on 
'which  you  have  to  decide.  You  are  not  to  presume  that  intention.  Thus 
Sedition  consists  in  intention;  it  does  not  consist  in  the  act  of  publication. 
Sedition  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  character  of  the  writing.  It  consists 
in  an  evil  mind  and  that  evil  mind  is  to  be  proved  and  it  must  be  proved 
by  facts  from  which  you  can  infer  that  evil  intention.  That  is  the  reason 
why  that  subject  is  left  to  the  Juiy.  Otherwise  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
Jbiry  to  sit  in  Judgment.  Anyone  could  pick  up  an  article  and  say  this  is 
seditious.  I  do  not  think  that  that  requires  much  intellectual  power.  Where 
is  the  necessity  of  a  Jury  and  of  its  being  imanimous.  ?    The  doctrine  is- 
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that  if  12  men  taken  from  the  people  come  to  the  honest  conclusion  that 
malicious  intention  does  exist  then  the  accused  is  guilty  and  not  otherwise. 
Is  there  any  maKcious  intention  ?  Is  there  any  criminal  intention  ?  Is 
there  any  evil  motive  in  publishing  these  articles  ?  Is  there  any  evidence 
as  to  what  I  had  really  intended  ?  If  you  have  no  materials  before  you, 
>'Ou  must  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  mere  character  of  the  writing 
may  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  intention  but  intention  must  always  be 
inferred  from  overt  acts.  Tilak  or  no  Tilak  is  not  the  question.  The  question 
is,  do  you  really  intend  as  guardians  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press  to  allow  as 
much  liberty  here  in  India  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England.  ?  That 
is  the  point  that  you  will  have  to  very  carefully  consider,  I  wish  to 
show  you  that  mine  is  an  Article  written  in  controversy  as  a  reply  to  an 
opponent.  It  was  penned  to  defend  the  interests  of  my  commimity. 
You  may  not  agree  with  me  in  my  views.  Different  communities  have 
different  views.'  And  ever>'  community  must  have  opportunity  to 
express  its  own  views.  I  have  not  come  here  to  ask  you 
any    grace.       I     am      prepared        to      stand    by      the    consequences 

of  my  act.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  that  I  wrote  the  article  in  a  fit  of  madniess.  I  am  not  a 
lunatic .  I  have  written  it  believing  it  my  duty  to  write  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  this  way,  believing  that  that  was  the  view  of  the 
community^  I  wanted  to  express  it,  believing  that  the  interests  of  the 
community  would  not  be  otherwise  safeguarded.  Believe  me  when  I  say 
;hat  it  was  both  in  the  interest  of  the  people  .  and  Government 
that  this  view  should  be  placed  before  them.  If  you  honestly  go 
to  the  question  like  that  it  will  be  your  duty  to  give  a  vet  diet  fo 
not  guilty,  whatever  may  be  your  opinion  about  me,  even  if  you  dislike 
me  as  much  as  you  can.  I  know  I  am  not  a  persona  grata  with 
the  Government  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  have 
justice.  My  personality  •  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is  one 
of  intention  and  that  is  what  you  have  to  decide,  not  his  Lordship; 
Juries  in  England  have  returned   verdicts  against  the  directions  of  Judges. 

You  might  think  that  Government  has  launched  this  prosecution,  and 
sometimes  lower  officers  consider  a  sanction  as  tantamount  to  a 
mandate,  I  think  that  that  view  will  not  be  taken  in  thig  case.  I  am  sure 
of  it;  and  I  am  sure  his  Lordship  will  so  direct  you.  Government  for 
its  own  purposes  likes  certain  things  to  be  done  and  certain  things 
not  to  be  done,  but  the  Government  policy  is  not  always  justified 
by  the  principles  of  Law  and  Justice.  Here  it  is  not  a  question  of  conveni- 
ence, it  is  not  a  question  o!  expediency,  but  a  question  of  Justice  pure  and 
simple.  If  you  look  at  the  question  from  this  standpoint  then  much  of 
the  misunderstanding;  much  of  the  dust  that  is  likely  to  be  raised  by  the 
Prosecution  about  this  question,  will  be  cleared  np«  The  matter  is  to  be 
looked  at  from  one  standpoint  and  one  standpoint  only.  And  that  stand 
point  is  to  do  justice.  I  ask  whether  in  your  own  heart  of  hieaxts,  under  the 
circumstances,  you  think  that  you  wonld  not  have  written  like  this.  If  you 
were  placed  in  my  position  and  if  you  had  been  impelled  by  my  circum* 
stances  to  take  up  the  defence  of  your  community  what  would  you  have 
done  ?  As  I  told  you  it  is  a  question  like^  that;  you  must  pjiace  yourselves 
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in  my  position  and  then  judge  of  my  motives  and  my  intention.  If 
you  find  by  going  over  the  whole  of  the  incidents  that  my  intention  is 
pure,  there  is  no  other  course  open  to  you  but  to  return  a  verdict  of  not 

guilty.  I  shall  presently  show  you  that  the  translations  that  are  placed 
before  you  are  wrong, — ^I   will  not  say  intentionally  wrong,   but  I  will 

say  that  they  are  wrong  and  very  highly  prejudicial  to  the  Defence. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  that  the  translator  was  actuated  by  any  bad  motive. 
I  cannot  say  that;    but  the   result  is  there   and  it  is   ruinous  to    the 

Defence.  Whatever  the  words  may  mean,  it  is  a  question  of  intention. 
You  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  ascribing  intention  to  any  one.  If  the 
results  are  not  harmful  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  suppose  that  the  intention 

is  good  ;  even  in  the  case  where  they  are  harmful  you  cannot  say  that  the 
intention  was  necessarily  bad.  I  will  read  to  you  from  Stephens,  History 
of  Criminal  Law  in   the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.   Assaph.     What  do  you 

find  in  this  case  ?  Killing  may  be  an  offence  ;  it  may  amount  to  culpable 
homicide  not  amounting  to  murder ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  a  rash  act.    If 

it  is  proved  to  yon  that  a  man  A  has  merely  killed  B,  you  cannot  return 
a  verdict  of  murder.     Mere  killing  is  not  murder  and  merely  taking  away 

a  purse  is  not  theft.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  man  takes  away 
the  purse  are  materially  relevant  or  necessary  to  be  taken  into  considera- 

tior  •*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Jury  not  to  infer  intention  merely  from  the 
taking  of  the    purse.     The    Jury  must  know  that  he  took  it  with  a 

wicked  intention.  Of  course  in  this  case  no  discontent  or  dis* 
afiection  has  been  proved  to  have  been  caused  and  the  procedure  here  is 

slightly  different.  The  Penal  Code  has  now  defined  all  crimes  ;  so 
there  is  no  necessity  to  infer  wicked   intention.    When  the  Sections  are 

named  that  serves  the  purpose.  There  has  been  no  evidence  placed 
before  you  that  any  discontent  has  been  brought  about.  You  have  to 
infer  it  from  the  writing.  That  procedure  is  I  think  not  legal  nor  equitable 

nor  moral.  '^  The  maxim  that  a  man  intends  the  natural  consequences  of 
his  acts  is  usually  true ;  but  it  may  be  used  as  a  way  of  saying  that  because 
recklessness  to  probable  consequences  is  morally  as  bad  as  an  intention  to 

produce  those  consequences,  the  two  things  ought  to  be  called  by  the 
same  name,   and  this  is  at  least  an  approach  to  a  legal  fiction.     It  is 

one  thing  to  write  with  a  distinct  intention  to  produce  disturbances 
and  another  to  write  violently  and  recklessly  jnatter  likely  to 
produce  disturbances.  "  p.  360  Stephen.  So  the  two  things 
are  not  the  same.  Those  are  the  words  stated  there.  You  cannot 
infer  any  intention  from  the  writings  themselves.  As  I  said 
before  give  it  a  scale  value  ;  and  if  the  total  accumulating  evidence  comes 
to  sixteen  Annas  in  a  Rupee  convict  me.  The  publication  is  only  one 
factor  in  judging  of  a  criminal  intention.  There  must  be  a  distinct 
criminal  intention  to  justify  a  verdict  of  wicked  intention.  So  what  I  have 
said  amounts  to  this  that  this  intention  can  not  be  inferred  ifrom  merely 
the  fact  of  publication  but  from  surrounding  circumstances  ;  and  between 
these  two  lies  the  Wberty  of  the  Press,    the  whole  Liberty  of  the  Press. 
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The  Liberty  of  the  Pfess  is  not  guarded  by  the  Section.    The  Law  says 
always  infer  intention  from  the  publication,   but  then  there  would  be  no 

liberty.     Liberty  means  that  you  must  take  all  the   circumstances  into 
consideration.     It  is  upon  you  that  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  depends. 

The  Court  Adjourned  till  Thursday. 


FOUBTfl  DAY. 

Thursday,  the  16th  July  1908.. 


Proceedings   commenced  at  11-30  A.  M. 

Mr.  Tilak  said  :-Before  we  begin  today  I  would  like  to  make  a  request 
to  your  Lordship  about  the  books  and  papers  which  have  been  put  in 
and  those  which  have  not  been  put  in.  I  request  that  the  other  books  and 
papers  which  have  been  retained  may,  if  the  Prosecution  has  no  objection,* 
be  returned  as  they  are  wanted  at  Poona  in  the  office  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  the  paper. 

Mr.  Branson: — I  have  no  objection,  my  Lord;  we  have  no  wish  to  re- 
tain any  papers  and  books  that  have  not  been  put  in,  just  as  I  stated 
yesterday  that  the   compositors  might  go  back  to  Poona. 

His  Lordship: — They  may  be  restored  to  the  Accused. 

Mr.  Tilak  continuing  his  address  then  said : — 

My  Lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  explained  to  you  yesterday 
what  my  view  of  Sec.  124  A  was  and  it  becomes  necessary  in  view  of  the^ 
difficulty  placed  in  my  way  to  anticipate  some  of  the  objections  which 
might  probably  be  raised  by  the  Prosecution  because  I  shall  not  have  the 
right  of  replying  afterwards.  In  anticipating  these  objections  perhaps  I 
may  state  something  which  the  Prosecution  might  not  have  in  its  mind. 
But  I  cannot  help  that.  I  have  to  state  the  case  in  full  and  as  I  have 
no  right  of  reply  I  have  to  anticipate  the  objections  and  reply  to  them 
also.  Had  the  learned  Advocate-General  summed  up  the  case  before  I 
began  to  address  you,  the  difficulty  might  have  been  removed.  But 
the  law  allows  that  privilege  to  the  Prosecution  and  this  difficulty 
has  been  created  not  entirely  by  the  Prosecution,  but  by  the  law  that 
obtaius.  I  stated  yesterday  that  the  word  'attempt'  is  not  defined. 
It  is  the  most  important  word.  The  general  plea  is  that  in  Sedition 
cases  it  is  enough  to  look  at  the  intention  and  pretend  that  the 
intention  should  be  gathered  from  the  legal  maxim  that  a  man 
intends  the  natural  consequences  of  his  acts.  I  wiU  try  to  show  you 
that  that  is  not  the  case.  The  word .  ^attempt'  necessarily  postulates 
the  idea  of  a  premeditated  action  having  a  definite  end  in  view.  In 
a  case  tried  in  this  Court  in  1900  before  the  Chief  Justice,  he  said 
that  an  attempt  implies  an  end  in  view.  So  also  we  have  Justice 
Stephen  saying  that  a  crime  must  be    in  view.     It  is  a  contradiction 
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ia  terms  to  say  that  a  man  attempted  to  do  what  he  had  never 
in  view.  To  prove  an  attempt  there  should  be  direct  evidence 
of  the  end  and  object  in  view.  The  object  in  view  goes  by  the 
name  of  motive.  The  man  must  intend  it  and  that  must  be  his  end 
in  view.  There  is  also  another  factor  which  has  to  be  kept  in  mind 
viz.  that  an  attempt,  legal  attempt,  is  only  complete  when  success 
is  prevented  from  any  cause  external  to  the  will  of  the  man.  He  must  be 
prevented  from  carrying  out  his  object  by  causes  beyond  his  control 
and  perhaps  which  he  never  anticipated.  In  the  present  case  there  has 
been  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  attempt  failed  on  account  of  some 
thing  else.  I  think  in  a  Sedition  case  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  give  this  evidence.  There  ought  to  be  some  evidence  before  you 
to  that  effect.  Did  the  attempt  fail  ?  All  the  elements  of  an  offence 
must  be  proved  and  it  must  be  proved  that  the  attempt  failed  from 
certain  causes  not  in  the  control  of  the  man  who  made  it.  Absolutely  no 
evidence  has  been  brought  by  the  Prosecution  to  show  that  this  attempt 
failed  because  the  Government  interfered  or  because  the  people  were  not 
willing  to  listen  to  what  I  had  to  say.  It  is  seriously  urged  in  such 
cases  that  the  attempt  need  not  be  successful.  I  take  this  to  be  a  very 
meaningless  direction.  You  charge  a  man  with  having  excited  disaffec- 
tion, or  with  the  alternative  charge  of  having  attempted  to  excite 
disafftction.  .  You  are  told  that  if  there  is  no  success  you  may 
commit  him  under  the  latter  part  of  the  Section.  I  told  you 
yesterday  that  the  first  part  of  the  Section  is  not  applicable 
to  this  charge  and  I  claim  acquittal  on  that  part.  Attempt  includes 
both  intention  and  motive.  Without  an  end  in  view  there  can  be 
no  attempt.  I  will  explain  it  to  you  by  taking  a  common  illustration.  I 
intend  to  go  to  the  Bori  Bunder  station  and  my  end  in  view  is  to  go 
to  Poona.  Object  is  the  ultimate  end  in  view.  That  is  motive;  and  my  first 
^contention  is  that  the  word  attempt  includes  both  intention  and  motive 
and  both  have  to  be  considered  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  a 
man  has  made  an  attempt.  The  motive  and  intention,  it  is  eventually 
urged,  must  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  maxim  that  a  man  intends 
the  natural^consequences  of  his  acts.  Of  course  it  is  a  beautiful  maxim,  but 
it  is  not  a  reliable  guide.  As  I  explained  yesterday  I  take  attempt  to  mean 
all  acts  including  motive,  including  intention  and  aU  acts  which  would 
have  led  to  the  commission  of  an  offence,  had  the  person  committing 
the  offence  not  been  prevented  by  an  extraordinary  agency  from  carrying  his 
intention  into  practice.  There  are  of  course  certain  cases  which  show  that 
an  attempt  need  not  be  carried  so  far  that  success  would  have  followed 
had  something  else  not  interfered  at  the  last  point,  i.  e.  up  to  the  penulti* 
mate  point;  that  it  may  be  short  of  penultimate.  To  illustrate,  say  there  are 
ten  stages  in  an  act.  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  attempt  to  the  ninth 
stage;  it  is  quite  enough  if  it  is  carried  to  the  sixth  stage.  There  are  cer- 
tain decisions  on  this   point  which   are  likely  to   be   quoted   against  me 

and  for  that  reason  I  must  explain.  I  will  read  to  you  a  case  before  I  give  my 
explanation.  It  is  the  case  that  I  referred  to  yesterday,  the  case  of  Varjivandas 
reported  in  No.  30  Punjab  Law  Reports  page  225. This  is  a  case  of  attempt- 
ing to  kill.   A  man  ran  after   another  man   with  an  axe  in  his  hand;  he 
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was  only  four  paces  behind«  The  defence  was  that  being  four  paces  off  he 
might  have  been  induced  to  give  up  his  intention  and  the  accused 
placed  in  locus  penitentie. 

Mr.  Branson: — May  I  ask  who  were  the  Judges  ? 

Accused: — The  Judges  are  not  given  here.  It  is  on  page  735  of  the 
Pburth  Edition.  (Reads  down  to  "inteference  froln  without.")  There  are 
certain  Sections  in  the  Indian  Penal  Code  which  make  an  attempt  punish- 
able as  the  crime  itself .  There  is  Section  511  under  which  the  punish- 
ment is  much  less,  about  half  the  length  of  the  term  assigned  for  the 
offence.  There  are  two  kinds  of  attempts  punishable  under  the  Indian 
Penal  Code;  one  is  the  full  attempt  and  the  other  is  something  less. 
In  a  case  of  murder  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  the  two, 
whether  the  attempt  is  a  full  attempt  or  something  less.  Now  the  test 
for  distinguishing  between  the  two  is  this.  A  man  does  a  thing  or  only 
attempts  that  thing  and  yet  the  person  may  be  equally  punishable.  Where 
the  punishment  is  thus  equal  the  attempt  must  be  carried  to  the  ultimate 
stage;  but  where  the  punishment  is  less  (  half  or  quarter  )  then  you  might 
say  that  the  attempt  may  not  be  carried  to  the  last  point.  For  instance 
Sec.  124  A  speaks  of  'attempt'  but  it  does  not  say  that  a  man  may  escape 
from  the  consequences  if  it  is  only  half  made.  A  man  may  be  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  commit  an  offence  under  Sec.  124  A.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  attempt  in  that  Sefction  however  is  quite  different  from  its 
meaning  in  Sec.  511.  Section  511  is  somewhat  wider  (  quotes  the  Section. 
*  *  Whoever  attempts  to  commit  an  offence  punishable  by  this  Code  with 
transporation  or  imprisonment  or  to  cause  such  an  offence  to  be  com- 
mitted, and  in  such  attempt  does  any  act  towards  the  commission 
of  the  offence,  shall,  where  no  express  provision  is  made  by  this 
Code  for  the  punishment  of  such  attempt,  be  punished  with 
transporation  or  imprisonment  of  any  description  provided  for  the 
offence  for  a  term  of  transporation  or  imprisonment  which  may 
extend  to  one  half  of  the  longest  term  provided  for  that  offence  or 
with  such  fine  as  is  provided  for  the  offence  or  with  both.")  There  you 
have  distinctly  a  lower  state  of  attempt,  an  attempt  not  carried  to  its  utmost 
limit.  No  act  may  be  carried  in  its  preparation  to  the  final  stage  or  even  to 
the  penultimate  stage  to  make  it  an  attempt  under  511.  Under  Sec.  124A 
that  definition  cannot  be  adopted;  there  the  attempt  must  be  a  full  attempt. 
A  man  must  be  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  object  by  some  extraordi- 
nary agency  as  it  is  said  here.  (Reads  from  Bengal  Law  Reports 
30.)  Hence  the  Prosecution  must  show  that  but  for  some  extraneous 
act  the  attempt  would  have  succeeded.  They  have  failed  to  show 
that;  and  having  failed  to  show  that  they  cannot  ask  you 
to  find  me  guilty  under  Sec.  124A.  There  is  no  evidence  before 
you  to  show  that  I  did  not  succeed  because  some  one  came 
in  my  way.  I  am  going  to  show  you  further  on  that  my  motive  was  quite 
a  different  one.  In  this  case,  taking  the  case  as  it  is,,  the  charge  men*' 
tioms  only  an  attempt,  and  the  Prosecution  is  not  entitled  to  succeed  un- 
less it  shows  that  this  attempt  would  have  leen  carried  on  and  would 
have  developed  into  an  offence  but  that  it  was  prevented    by  extra- 
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neons  causes.    There  are   cases  in  which  it  is  held  that  an  attempt    need! 
not  be  carried  to  its  last  point;   but  that  is  under  Sec.   511*    If  you    want 
to  convict  a  man  under  124A  it  must   be  shown  to  have   been  carried  to* 
the  last  stage.    I  am  not  charged  under  Sec.  511.     It   may   be  a    mistake 
but  there  it  is.  I  am  charged  under  Sec.  124A  and  not  under  Sec.  511. 
Another  point  is  also  very  important;    they  will  say  that  I  am    making  a. 
confusion  and  muddling  up  intention  and  motive;    and  that  by  thus  con- 
founding the  two  I  am  giving  all  false  law  to  the  Jury.     That  is  the  pur- 
port of  the  objection  raised  by  Stephens  against  Brskine  tn  the  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph's  case  f Reads — ''If  you  ask  Uie  Jury   to  take    motive  into- 
consideration.*') 

His  Lordship; — The  reference  to  the  Punjab  Case  was  wrong.  I 
find  the  Volume  is  39  and  not  30. 

Accused: — It  may  be   wrongly  quoted  here. 

His  Lordship: — The  case  is  quoted   here. 

Mr.  Branson: — The  reference  is  quite  right,  you  would  see  that  the 
case  is  30  but  the  volume  is  39. 

.  His  Lordship: — I  see;    it  is  case  No.  30,  volume  No.  39. 

Mr.  Tilak  continuing  said: — Now  it  is  urged,  gentlemen,  that  in  such 
cases  the  jury  ought  to  find  intention  and  motive  separately.  The  motive 
of  the  man  may  be  good.  A  man  may  be  good.  A  man  may  become  a  thief 
with  the  object  of  giving  the  money  in  charity.  His  intention,  however,  was 
to  commit  theft  although  his  motive  was  good .  There  is  no  reason  why  the 

man  should  not  be  convicted  of  theft.  That  is  exactly  the  argument  used 
on  page  360  in  the  History  of  Criminal  Law  in  England,  Volume  2. 
The  second  objection  that  may  be  urged  is  that  you  would  confound 
intention  and  motive,  but  the  objection  is  unfounded.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  consider  any  of  them  alone.  Take  the  two  together  and  you 
are  sure  of  arriving  at  a  correct  decision.  Stephens  is  one  of  the  writers  who 
do  not  like  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  England,  and  observes  as 
follows  in  his  History  of  Criminal  Law:«— 

**A  further  objection  to  referring  to  the  defendant's  intention  in   any 
case,   and  especially  in  defining  the  crime  of  libel  with  reference    to  it,  is 
that  a  confusion  is  sure  to  occur  between  intentions  and  motives.  Indeed  in. 
the  many  trials  for  seditious  libel  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  libel 
Act,   I  have  not  found  an  instance  in  which   the   distinction   was  pointed 
out.     The  words  are  constantly  used  as  if  good  motives  and  good  inten- 
tions were  convertible  terms.    It  is,     however,   obvious  as  soon  as  the- 
matter  is  mentioned  that  the  two  are   distinct.     A  man  may  be  led  by 
what  are   commonly  regarded  as  pure  motives  to  form  seditious  or  even  ^ 
treasonable  intentions,   and  to  express  them  in  writing,   just  as  he  might 
be  led  to  commit  theft  or  murder  by  motives  of  benevolence.  If  a  man  who 
steals  in  order  to   give   away    the  stolen  money  in  charity,   or  a  man 
who  kills  a  child  in  order  to  save  it  from  temptations  of  life,  is  not  excused 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  his  motives,  why  should  a  man  who  writes  a  libel 
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calculated  and  intended  to  produce  a  riot  be  acquitted, because  his  motive  was 
generous  indignation  against  a  real  grievance  ?  By  making  the  intention  of 
the  writer,  the  test  of  his  criminality  a  great  risk  of  this  result  is  incurred. 
A  Jury  can  hardly  be  expected  to  convict  a  man  whose  motives  they 
approve  and  sympthize  Mdth|  merely  because  they  regard  his  intention 
with  disapproval.  An  intention  to  produce  disaffection  is  illegali  but  the 
motive  for  such  an  intention  may  be  one  with  which  the  Jury  would 
strongly  sympathize  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  hard  even  to  make 
them  understand  that  an  acquittal  would  we  against  their  oath." 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  into  consideration  merely  motive  or  merely 
intention.  But  do  not  inferthe  intention  merely  from  the  fact  that  the  Arti- 
cle contains  certain  words  that  are  likely  to  be  constraed  in  a  peculiar 
way.  What  I  say  is,  do  not  infer  intention  by  an  abstract  principle  of  law 
but  from  fact.  That  is  my  point*  I  do  not  want  to  confuse  you.  Motive 
IS  an  element  to  be  considered  in  arriving  at  the  intention.  What 
is  intention  ?  Unless  you  consider  the  motive  fully  you  cannot  know 
the  intention   fully.    Intention   may  be  inferred  from  the   legal  fiction 

that  a  man  intends  the  natural  consequences  of  his  acts.  But  if  there  are 
circumstances  before  you  to  show  that  the  motive  of  the  man  was 
different,  then  surely  you  would  not  be  justified  in  returning  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  Intention  and  motive  are  both  to  be  considered.  lam 
going  into  the  the  history  of  the  Law  directiy.   The   word  in  the   Section 

is  ''attempt*'  (Reads  Sec.  124A).  The  words  are  not  "whoever  pub- 
lishes*' but  "whoever  attempts".  It  does  not  say  merely  "publishes."  If 
it  did ,  it  would  then  have  the  legal  addition  that  whoever  publishes  must 
mean  the  natural  consequences  of  his  acts.  'Attempt'  means  the  act  carried 

to  its  fullest  extent,  short  only  of  success.  Of  course  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  about  the  success,  but  you  must  show  that  there  is  that  kind  of 
attempt.  If  there  is  an  inferior  attempt  you  must  charge  me  under  Sec. 
511.  I  am  not  charged  under  Sec.  511,  but  under  Sec.  124  A- 
So  what  we  have   to  consider  in  this  case  is  whether  the  word  attempt 

includes  both  intention  and  motive.  That  is  the  idea  in  the  illustration 
I  gave  you  about  the  man  who  commits  theft  with  the  best  motive. 
If  intention  and  motive  are  right  at  the  two  points  the  act  lies  evenly 
between  them.  If  the  motive  and  intention  are  the  same,  it  is  a 
straight  act.  When  an  offence  and  an  attempt  are  punishable  with  a 
similar  punishment,  the  attempt  must  be  carried  to  its  ftdlest  extent. 
About  motive  and  intention  I  contend  we  are  bound  by  the  law  as  it 
exists.  The  word  attempt  is  not  defined  and  unless  the  Legislature  takes 
it  into  its  mind  to    modify  the  law,  as  it  did  in  I897,    the   Sec  tion   must 

continue  to  mean  a  full  attempt.  It  may  be  contended  that  I  am 
explaining  to  you  a  new  doctrine  and  that  it  is  inappropriate  and  far- 
fetched, and  it  is  likely  to  be  said  that  it  only  arises  from  a  certain  imagina- 
tion of  mind  which  the  I^egislature  never  intended*  I  have  quoted  the 
definition  of  Sir  Lawrence  Jenkins  and  of  Justice  Batty  in  Bhala  Case,  from 
the  Bombay  Law  Reporter  of  1900.  The  word  attempt  is  defined  by  the 
learned  Chief  Justice  as  follows  f  Reads ^.  This  is  the  explanation  of  at- 
tempt given  to  the  Jury  by  the  learned  Chief  Justice  in  a  case  of  sedition. 
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It  is  also  quoted  by  Mr.  Justice  Batty  who  says  that  an  attempt  is  a 
premeditated  act  short  of  accomplishment.  These  are  the  three  definitions 
given  by  the  learned  Judges  and  all  of  them  h^ve  been  given  in  connection 
with  the  recent  sedition  cases.  So  that,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  what  I 
have  stated  is  the  correct  view  of  the  law.  It  is  not  distorted  by  me  or 
drawn  by  me  but  it  is  a  correct  view  of  the  law  taken  by  responsible  and 
learned  Judges  and  so  explained  to  the  Jury  in  trials  where  the  charge 
has  been  of  Sedition.  I  do  not  wish  to  strain  the  law  in  my  own  interest  in 
an  excited  state  of  mind,  but  it  is  the  correct  law  of  the  land  and  so  long 
as  the  word  attempt  remains  there  it  will  be  the  law  of  the  land  and  must 
be  so  interpreted. 

Now  having  fortified  my  position  in  reply  to  a  possible  objection  by  the 
Prosection  ,1  shall  place  before  you  the  history  of  the  trouble  which  has  brought 
about  the  change  of  I^aw  in  England  and  I  will  show  you  the  way  how  Juries 
in  England  have  been  acting.  It  is  often  said  that  English  and  Indian  Law 
is  the  same.  The  learned  Counsel  for  the  Crown  says  that  Sec.  124A  is 
the  law  as  it  exists  in  both  countries.  I  quite  agree  with  him,  but  it  is 
not  administered  in  the  same  way.  And  I  want  to  show  you  it  is  with  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  to  administer  the  law  properly.  The  fault  will  not 
be  of  the  law  but  will  be  of  the  Jury  in  this  case  if  the  law  is  not  properly 
administered.  The  entire  question  is  left  to  you  for  your  decision.  Don't 
think  that  you  have  not  the  power.  We  often  speak  of  a  Judge*made  law 
but  there  is  also  the  Jury-made  law,  though  that  distinction  is  not  yet  to  be 
found  in  law  books.  The  liberty  of  the  Press  is  under  the  Jury-made  law. 
It  is  not  the  law  made  by  Legislature,  it  is  not  made  by  Judges,  it  is 
entirely  a  Jury-made  law.  Juries  l^ave  frequently  to  refuse  to  take 
a  particular  view  of  the  case  inspite  of  the  Judge's  charge  to  the 
contrary.  Juries  have  an  independent  position,  they  have  certain  prescribed 
rights,  and  they  must  exercise  them.  They  will  fail  in  their  duty  if  they  do 
not  do  so  and  deprive  the  subjects  of  the  protection  against  the  arbitrary 
use  of  power.  Juries  are  the  bulwark  of  our  liberty.  I  want  to  explain  to  you 
by  what  this  result  has  been  achieved  as  I  think  you  will  be  the  better  able 
thereby  to  discharge  your  functions  as  Jurors  in  this  case.  The  question, 
gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  first  arose  in  1792,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Dean  of 
St.  Assaph's  case.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Shipey  case.  It  was  in  fact  a 
remarkable  struggle  between  Jurors,  Lawyers,  Statesmen  and  others. 
They  wanted  more  freedom  for  the  Press  and  Public  Meetings,  but  the 
law  would  not  allow  it.  You,  gentlemen,  who  are  Englishmen  know  that 
your  ancestors  fought  for  this  Liberty.  During  the  reign  of  James  II 
he  issused  a  Writ  of  Indulgence  to  seven  Bishops  who  refused  to 
accept  it.  They  were  tried  and  the  Jury  persisted  in  returning  a  verdict  of 
*  not  guilty.  *  The  Judges  did  not  like  it;  there  was  a  row  and  eventually 
the  law  of  the  land  prevailed.  There  ^is  another  case  of  the  same  type. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  all  the  cases.  The  case  of  the 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph  was  the  first  case  in  which  this  point  was  raised. 
The  old  Law  of  England  was  this.  There  were  three  things  to  be  considered 
in  a  Seditious  Libel  case  and  with  two  of  these,  publication  and  inuendoes, 
the  Jury  had  to  deal;  and  the  Judges  insisted  that  the  Jury  had  nothing  to  do 
with  intention.     They  said  if  a  Jury  was  satisfied  that  the  writings  were 
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published  and  that  the  inuendoes  were  correct  it  was  for  them  to  say  so, 
and  that  it  was  for  the  Judges  to  infer  intention ;  and  their  formula  was 
that  *every  man  intends  the  natural  consequences  of  his  acts.'  The  Jury  said 
**that  is  a  wrong  procedure,  we  don't  agree  with  you  and  we  cannot  convict 
the  man."  There  was  a  fight;  the  Jury's  cause  was  espoused  by  Lord 
Erskine  and  the    Judges  were   represented  in  this    controversy  by  Lord 

Mansfield.  Those  were  very  troublesome  times  in  1792  during  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  contagion  had  spread  through  all  parts  of 
Europe.  It  was  an  exciting  time.  I  think  that  it  was  in  1792  that  the 
French  Republic  was  established  and  it  was  in  1792   that  Fox's  Libel  Act 

was  passed.  That  was  the  general  condition  of  the  country  when  the 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph  was  charged.  It  was  a  very  peculiar  case.  The 
objections  in  that  case,  and  the  arguments  of  Lord  Erskine  in  moving  for 
a  Writ  of  Impeachment  and  a  new  trial,  are  regarded  as  a  master-piece  of 

eloquence  and  learning  combined.  I  think  the  times  here  in  India  are 
exactly  the  same  as  they  were  in  England  in  1792.  There  is 
unrest.  That  is  admitted.  And  with  the  object  of  stopping  it 
Government  thinks  that  some  people  must  be  prosecuted  and  .  deported 
if  possible  to  the  Andamans  or  to  Australia.  It  is  not  convenient,  in  their 
opinion,  to  have  some  persons  at  large.  The  case  is  exactly  of  the  same  type 

as  the  cases  which  were  tried  in  England  between  1792  and  1800,  or  a 
few  years  before  1792.  I  put  it  down  as  1780.  There  was  then  a  regular 
age  of  prosecutions,  a  great  crop  of  prosecutions  for  Libel  and  Sedition  just 
as  we  have  it  in  India  now.  A  number  of  cases  for  Sedition  were  being  tried 
there  as  they  are   now   being  tried  here.     The  parallel  is  exact,    and  the 

lesson  which  I  wish  to  draw  from  it  is  very  important.  The  trouble  arose 
at  that  time  in  this  way-  You  know  Sir  William  Jones,  the  great  transtator 
of  Shakuntala.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  at  Calcutta  and  was 
afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.   He  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which, 

in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  farmer  and  a  gentleman,  the  poUtical 
relations  between  the  Government  and  the  people  were  discussed.  He 
sent  it  for  publication  to  his  brother-in-law  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  from 
Calcutta.     There  are  some  extracts   from  the  pamphlet  given  in  Erskine's 

Speeches  Volume  1  pages  97,98  and  99.  I  am  not  going  to  read  to  you  the 
whole  dialogue  and  take  up  your  time;  but  there  is  one  important  point  in  it. 
I  will  read   one   paragraph    (Reads — **  Inthe   year   1783,    soon  after  the 

conclusion  of  the  calamitous  war  in  America,  the  public  attention  was 
veiy  warmly  and  generally  turned  throughout  this  country  towards  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  *  Several  societies  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  England 
and  Wales  for  the  promotion  of  it;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
then  the  Minister,  took  the  lead  in  bringing  the  subject  before  Parliament. 

To  render  this  great  national  object  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  ranks 
of  the  people.  Sir  William  Jones,  then  an  eminant  barrister  in  London, 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at 
Bengal,  composed  a  dialogue  between  a  scholar  and  a  farmer  as  a  vehicle 
for  explaining  to  common  capacities  the  great  principles  of  society  and 
government,   and  for  showing  the  defects  in  the  representation  of  the  peo- 
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pie  in  the  British  Parliament.  Sir  William  Jones  having  married  a  sister 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  he  became  acquainted  with  and  interested  in 
this  dialogue,    and  recommended  it  strongly  to  a  committee  of  gentlemen 

of  "Flinlshire  who  were  at  that  time  associated  for  the  object  of  reform, 
where  it  was  read,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  vote  of    approbation.     The 

Court  party,  on  the  other  hand,  having  made  a  violent  attack  upon  this 
committee  for  the  countenance  thus  given  to  the  dialogue,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph,  considering  (as  he  himself  expressed  it)   that  the  best    means 

of  justifying  the  composition,  and  those  who  were  attacked  for  their  ap* 
probation  of  it,  was  to  render  it  public,   that  the  world  might  decide  the 

controversy,  sent  it  to  be  printed  &c."  The  object  of  this  dialogue 
was  to  show      that     the    people     were    not    properly    represented    in 

Parliament,  that  Parliament  required  to  be  reformed.  This  was 
before  the  Reform  Act  was  passed.  The  question  was  whether  Parliament 
ought  to  be  reformed  or  not.  That  phamplet  was  placed  before  a 
committee  formed  for  the  purpose  of    reforming    Parliament  and  was 

published.  This  was  regarded  as  a  seditious  procedure.  The  whole  case 
came  before   a  Judge  and  Jury  of  the  day.     The  Judge  was  Mr.  Justice 

Buller,  the  Counsel  for  the  defence  was  Mr.  Erskine.  The  whole  case  was 
argued  and  the  Judge  said  that  it  was  for  him  to  say  whether  the  intention 
was  seditions  or  not  and  for  the  Jury  to  say  if  it  was  published  and  if  the 

inuendoes  were  correct.  He  said  it  was  for  the  Judge  to  say  whether  it 
was  libel  or  no  libel.  That  was  in  1792.  The  Jury  was  asked  in  that  case  to* 
return  a  verdict  of  guilty  because  the  pamphlet  was  published  and  because 

there  were  certain  insinuations  in  it  which  cast  reflections  on  the  then  Gov- 
ernment of  England  and  the  Judge  thought  there  was  a  particular  insinua- 
tion which  showed  seditious  intention.   Mr.  Erskine  defended  the  accused 

very  strongly.  He  said  the  doctrine  was  absurd.  He  went  into  the  history  of 
the    Criminal  I^w     of    England  and  treated   Sedition    just  Ukc  murder. 

It  was  not  merely  a  question  of  law.  The  question  before  the  Court 
was  whether  there  was  seditious  intention  which  was  not  a  question  of  law, 
but  of  mixed  law  and  fact,  or  of  pure  fact.     It  was  entirely  a  question   for 

the  Jury;  you  cannot  take  it  from  the  Judge.  Lord  Erskine  urged  that 
they  should  not  return  the  verdict  just  as  the  Judge  asked  them  to  do. 
What  did  the  Jury  do  ?   They  returned  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty  of  seditious 

intention'*,  but,  they  said,  if  you  want  the  word  '*  guilty  ''  in  the  verdict, 
we  wiU  say  "guilty  of  publication  only*'.  There  was  an  interesting  conver- 
sation between  Lord  Erskine  and  the  Jury  as  follows: — 

Associate: — Gentlemen,   do  you  find  the  defendant  guilty  or  not  ? 

Foreman  : — Guilty  of  publishing  only. 

Mr.  Erskine  : — You  find  him  guilty  of  publishing  only  ? 

A  Juror  : — ^Guilty  only  cf  publishing. 

Mr.Justice  Buller.     I  believe  that  is  a  verdict  not  quite  correct.    You 
must  explain  that  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the  meaning  of  the   innue- 
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ndoes.  The  indictment  has  stated  that  G.  means  Gentlemen,  F.  Farmer, 
the  King  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Parliament  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  Jury  : — We  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Boiler  : — If  you  find  him  guilty  of  publishing,   you    must 

not  say  the  word  only. 

Mr«  Brskine  :— -By  that,   they  mean  to  find  there  was  no  sedition. 

A  Juror.  We  only  find  him  guilty  of  publishing.  We  do  not  find 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon  with  great  submission. 
I  am  sure  I  mean  nothing  that  is  irregular.  X  understand  they  say,  ^We 
only  find  him  guilty  of  publishing.' 

A  Juror.   Certainly;    that  is  all  we  do  find  &c.  &c. 

It  is  an  historical  dialogue.     That  was  a  very  interesting  case.    It 

was  a    struggle    between    Juries    and     Statesmen  on    the  one    hand, 

and    lawyers  and    judges   on   the   other.    Now     although  that    verdict 

was   returned    by  the  Jury,   the  Judge    found  the  accused   guilty  and 

convicted   the   man.     This   was    considered    to    be  a  wrong  judgment 

in  that  case.    There  were  other  cases  but  I  am  not  going  to  take  up 

yonr  time  because  I  have  to   refer  to  cases  since  1792.     In  the  case 

just  referred  to,  Lord  Erskine  moved  for  a  new  trial  and  to  set  aside  the 

judgment.    The    matter  came  before  Lord   Mansfield  who  heard  Lord 

Brskine 's  arguments  but  refused  the  application.     He,  however,   directed 

±he  notice  of  parliament  to  the  matter  and  that  was  how   the  Fox's   Libel 

Act  was  passed  in  1792.     It  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 

the  House  of  Lords  •    The  popular  argument  was  that  the  state  of  the 

mind  in  a  case  of  Sedition  as  in  cases  of  murder  and  theft  must  be  left  to 

the  Jury  to  decide.  Judges  have    certain  formulae.     It  saves  the  Judge 

much  trouble  if  he  has  a  ready  made  maxim  or    legal  formula  such  as 

^'a  maujimust  intend  the  natural  consequences  of  his  acts."It  is  like  a  doctor 

prescribing  mixture  No.  1  or  No.  2.  But  then  what  is  left  for  the  jury?  They 

have  only  to  say  whether  the  writing  is  published  or  not   and  if  so  whether 

the  inuendoes  are  correct  or  not.     Out  of  the  three  questions  two  were  left 

to  the  Jury  and  one  was  left  to  the  Judge .  Erskine  argued  that  this  was  not 

sound  law.    It  is  not  in  accordance  with  British  Justice  or  tradition • 

Again  where  there  was  struggle  between  Government  and  the  people,  the 

Jury  in  England  had  to  be  unanimous.     It  does  not  matter  whether  a  Jury 

is   unanimous  or  not  in  a  case  of  theft,  because  the  interests  involved  are 

the  interests  of  a  particular  person .     But  as  between  Government  and  the 

people  the  method  of  trial  by  Jury  is  most  important.    It  is,  therefore,  that 

you  are  the  bulwark  of  the  liberty  of  discussion,   and  of  the    Press#*| 

Judges  are  bound  down  by  precedent.    The  Judge  ignores  the  importance 

of  the  matter  and  follows  the  precedent  in  order  to  keep  up  the  current  of 

the  decisions   of  his  predecessors;    and  they  maintain  these  decisions 

because  they  say  uniformity  of  practice  must  be  maintained.    They  say  it 

is  the  law  of  the  land;   we  cannot  change  ;t.    As  you  know,  in  England i 
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after  a  time,  the  law  became  fixed  and  the  legislature  had  to  come  inj 
Till  then  the  Jury  must  take  it  into  their  own  hands.  Judges  may  not 
know  when  this  stage  is  reached,  and  that  is  really  how  the  Court  of 
Equity  in  England  came  to  be  established.  The  special  Court  of  Equity  has 
the  matter  placed  before  it  now-a-days,  and  eventually  the  matter  is  taken 
to  Parliament.  Before  that,  in  1792,  the  state  of  things  was  entirely 
different.  The  people  had  to  struggle  against  this  doctrine  and  when  they 
had  struggled  in  very  many  cases,  they  refused  to  say  that  a  man  had 
been  guilty  of  seditious  intention.  They  said  publication  and  inuendoes 

were  proved,  but  as  regards  intention  they  did  not  say  anything.  It  was 
not  a  verdict  of  guilty.  It  was  a  verdict  of  publication  only.  The  matter  was 
eventually  taken  to  Parliament.  Lord  Mansfield  represented  the  views  of 
the  Judges  in  the  house  of  Lords  while  Mr.  Erskine  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Act  was  passed  in  1792  and  is 
consists  of  four  sections.  It  was  stated  that  it  was  not  the  Judge  who  was  to 
decide  intention  from  the  article,  and  in  consequence  of  the  Act  the  Jury 
had.  to  decide  upon  it.  Now  that  is  Act  32  of  George  IV.  Chapter 
.360  and  the  enactment  can  be  found  in  Erskine *s  speeches.  I  will 
read  the  Act  to  you.  It  is  only  a  short  Act,  containing  4  clauses. 
(See    Appendix.  )     It  is   to    be    found  in  the     Statute  Book    and   in 

other  works  of  Criminal  Law.  The  controversy  that  the  jury  should 
decide  the  question  of  intention  is  the  chief  point  of  the  1st  clause. 
Now  the  jury  bad  to  give  a  verdict  on  the  whole  matter,  including  inten- 
tion, finally  taking  intention  to  be  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  law- 
So  you  see  in  a  clear  legislative  enactment  that  you  will  not  be 
charged  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty.  It  is  left  to  your  discretion.  You  will  not 
be  charged  by  the  Judge  to  say  by  reading  the  documents  or  acting  on  the 
maxim  that  a  man  intends  the  consequences  of  his  deeds  that  the  accused 
is  guilty  or  not  guilty  in  this  case.  You  must  take  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances. The  Judge  may  give  you  his  opinion  or  not.  In  England  it  is  the 
practice  not  to  express  an  opinion.  Of  course  you  must  be  guided  by  him.  He 
must  give  you  his  assistance.  •  This  Act  is  not  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  Juries  to  rise  against  the  Judges.  It  is  not  intended  to  excite  dis- 
affection between  Judges  and  Juries.  But  you  cannot  be  asked  by  the  Prose-* 
cution  or  Judge  to  find  that  since  the  maxim  is  an  accepted  maxim,  a  man 

must  be  presumed  to  intend  the  consequences  of  his  act.  There  you  need 
not  go  any  further  than  this  Act.  It  was  all  decided  by  Fox's  Act  of  1792. 
Pitt  was  Prime  Minister  at  that  time,  and  Hansard's  Parliame- 
ntary report  for  that  time  is  very  interesting  reading  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  The  Act  leaves  discretionary  power  to  the  Judge. 
The  Act  says  that  a  Judge  may  or  may  not  give  his  opinion.  For 
some  time  the  practice  was  for  Judges  to  give  their  opinion.  After- 
wards they  thought  that  it  was  a  discretionary  matter  and  it  was  better 
in  the  interests  of  justice  not  to  give  an  opinion.  That  is  the  law  in 
England.  Those  times  were  exciting  times,  and  unrest  prevailed 
ih  England,  and  in  every  other  country  in  Europe.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Of  course  this  struggle  was  veiy  keen  and 
it  was  an  act  of  wise  statesmanship  to  solve  the  matter  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,    and  the  Parliament  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
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passed  the  law  which  has  been  in  force  from  1792  upto  the  present  time«| 
I  will  refer  to  a  few  cases  after  that  in  order  to  show  how  that  Act  was 
administered  and  was  carried  out  in  general  practice.  Since  that  day  it 
is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty.  If  you  think  the  man  is  not  honest,  that  a  man  is  not  writing 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  is  a  fanatic,  and  that  he  goes  against 
the  current  of  public  opinion,  then  return  a  verdict  of  guilty;  but  if  you 
are  convinced,  not  merely  by  publication  but  by  considering  all  the 
surrounding  circumstances,  if  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  by  anything 
the  man  says  his  real  object  has  been  contrary,  you  must  return  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  You  move  among  the  people,  you  know  what  is  going  on. 
As  Mr.  Brskine  said,  it  is  impossible  for  a  Jury  to  misconceive  the  mo- 
tives of  the  accused.  The  authorities  may,  the  Executive  Government  may 
misconceive,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  Jury  to  do  so- 

So  therefore  you  can  never  be  dependent  upon  the  support  of  an  arbi- 
trary Government.  What  is  the  real  safe-guard  of  liberty  in  England?  The 
Jury.  If  any  12  men  taken  at  random  from  my  countrymen  say  that  my 
conduct  is  blamable  certainly  I  have  no  right  to  complain.  I  am  living 
amongst  them,  and  if  the  people  around  me  don't  like  my  writings  or  my 
views,  I  have  no  right  to  force  them  down  their  throats.  That  was  the 
provision  of  the  English  Statute  enacted  by  the  Jury  Act  of  1792,  and  that 
Statute  safeguards  the  liberty  of  tbe'English  people  in  matters  of  speech, 
in  matters  of  meetings,  of  public  discussion,  and  of  public  writings.  The 
whole  test  is  this  and  that  is  what  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Kenycn 
who  says  the  law  of  sedition  in  England  is  that  you  can  write  any- 
thing or  say  anything  that  12  of  your  countrymen  approve  of.  The  un- 
animity of  the  Jury  is  another  safeguard.  Happily  for  India  the  law  is  the 
same  here  in  Bombay «  I  am  glad  in  one  sense  that  the  case  has  been 
brought  to  Bombay,  and  that  it  is  to  be  tried  by  Judge  and  Jury,  and  not 
by  a  Magistrate.  One  of  the  undesirable  reforms  of  1898  is  that  the  offence 
of  sedition  is  triable  by  a  First  Class  Magistrate.  That  is. the  law  and  I 
knew  that  the  Presidency  Magistrate  could  have  tried  me.  And  it  is  exactly 
for  this  reason  that  the  law  should  be  administered  upon  a  more  equi- 
table basis,  that  these  cases  are  brought  before  the  High  Court,  or  a  Ses- 
sions Court  and  tried  by  a  Jury  or  Assessors.  And  if  there  is  any  safeguard 
for  the  people  it  is  because  their  own  countrymen  are  empanelled  upon 
the  Jury  and  asked  to  say  if  the  writings  are  seditious  or  not.  If  you  libel 
a  private  individual  it  is  defamation;  if  you  libel  Government  it  is  sedition. 
That  is  the  necessary  qualification. 

Now  the  first  case  that  arose  in  England  after  1792  is  the  case  of 
Regina  vs.  Lambert  and  Perry  in  1793.  It  is  the  case  which  has  been 
referred  to  by  Cotmsd  for  the  Crown  and  was  the  2nd  case  against  these 
gentlemen.  That  case  was  reported  in  22  State  Trials,  Col.  9  85.  It 
is  reported  also  in  Erskine  Vol-  1,  page  405.  Thete  was  a  second  case 
against  the  same  men  referred  to  by  Counsel  for  the  Crown.  That  was  at 
the  end  of  1810,  and  is  reported  in  State  Trials  on  p.  305.  Now  gentle- 
men, the  facts  of  the  case  are  that  these  men  were  Editors  and  Proprie- 
tors of  the  ^"^  Morning  Chronicle.  ^^  It  is  a  Newspaper  case  (Reads). 
The  trial  was  the  first  after  Pox's  Act  of  .1792.     Now  there  are  certain 
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fitatements  here  veiy  similar.  Reform  of  Government  was  asked  for  (reads 
down  to  '*we  say  that  the  expenses  mnst  be  reduced.")  The  first  demand  is 
for  economy,  just  as  we  are  demanding  it  here.  (Reads  down  to '  'dignity  of  the 
nation''^.  We  are  complaining  of  the  same  thing  here.It  is  no  use  extending 
the  limits  of  British  India,  wUle  feimines  and  poverty  are  ruling  in  the  land. 
(  Reads  down  to  ''  Military  extravagance").  That  is  one  of  the  conr* 
plaints  made  at  the  Congress  in  India  today.  In  the  same  strain  this 
goes  on  to  ask  for  reforms  in  a  peaceful  and  constitutional  way. 
Now  there  is  a  summary  of  this  in  Stephens'  History  of  Criminal 
Law  Vol.    2   P.   367  (  Reads) .    That  was    matter  published  in   1793, 

immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  Libel  Act.  What  do  you  think 
would  have  been  the  result  of  such  publication  before  1792?  Every  Judge 
in  England  would  have  pronounced  it  seditious.  Fortunately  the  Act 
had  been  passed  and  was  a  few  months  old.  Mr.  Erskine  appeared  for 
the  defence  and  made  a  very  eloquent  speech  ( reads-' '  Mr.  Erskine 
repeated  the  very  arguments  which  he  had  used  on  the  previous 
occasions  ").  These  were  exciting  times.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of 
publication.  !/>rd  Kenyon  would  not  receive  it.  He  said  ^^  that  is  not  a 
verdict  I  shall  accept  from  you  ".  The  first  verdict  amounted  to  'guilty 
with  no  malicious  intent' .  Finally  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  The  case  is  reported  in  No,  '22  State  Trials,  Col.  985.  This  is 
how  the  proceedings  are  reported  here  (Reads  from  **  the  jury  then  with- 
drew "  down  to  *'  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  ").  That  was  the  first  case 
after  the  Act  of  1792  was  passed.  Another  very  interesting  case  of  sedi- 
tion was  Rex.  Vs.  Reeves,  reported  in  26  State  Trials  Col.  530.  It  is  also 
referred  to  in  the  history  of  Criminal  Law  in  England  by  Stephens,  p.  367. 
^' The  immediate  effect  of  the  Libel  Act  was,  as  appears  from  these 
cases  to  make  the  Juries  ex  post  facto  censors   of  the  press.  '^  It  is 

written  in  a  despondent  tone.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  law  as  it 
was.  I  might  remind  you  that  it  was  Stephen  who  framed  the  Penal  Code 
Code  for  India  in  1870,  and  he  framed  Section  124  A  under  which  I  am 
charged.  He  also  framed  the  Contract  Act  and  he  was  a  great  writer  and 
a  learned  man.  He  was  of  the  old  Tory  type.  He  did  not  approve  of 
government  by  the  people.  He  believed  the  old  direct  government 
was  the  best.  He  looked  upon  Monarchy  as  a  tree,  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons  as  only  branches ,  or  orna- 
mental foliage  of  the  tree.  Mind,  it  was  a  prosecution  made  by  the 
sanction  of  the  Parliament.  It  was  an  observation  against  Parliament 
audits  institutions.  ("Reads  down  to  '^return  this  verdict ''^.  Lord 
BUenborough  was  the  Attorney  prosecuting,  and  Lord  Kenyon  was  the 
presiding  Judge.  In  fact  the  Jury  did  not  agree  with  the  view  which 
was  propounded  in  the  pamphlet,  but  they  thought  it  was  the  right 
of  every  Englishman  to  plainly  express  hi^  view,  the  motive  being  of  a 
reformation  of  the  English  Constitution.  He  was  himself  the  author  of 
a  Histroy  of  English  law.  That  being  his  motive  the  Jury  said  he  was  not 
gnilty«  Sto  you  see  what  the  right  of  a  Jury  had  been  since  1792.  I  was 
talking  to  you  of  intention  and  motive ;  if  you  are  convinced  that  the 
motive  is  good,  that  it  honestly  asks  for  the  reform  of  certain  institutions  it 
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is  not  seditions.  You  may  not  like  these  views  or  those  reforms.  You 
.might  have  quite  different  views  from  the  writer;  that  is  immaterial.  You 
cannot  find  him  guilty  on  that.  The  question  is  not  difference  of  opinion 
which  you  have  to  decide.  Today  I  am  in  the  dock  for  opinions  which  I 
have  promulgated.  If  you  want  reformiyou  might  be  in  the  dock  tomorrow  ! 
You  have  not  to  decide  whether  you  accept  my  views  or  not;  you  may 
consider  it  to  be  an  ^tbsurd  view,  a  view  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
put  in  that  way.  That  is  a  different  question  altogetner.  What  I  say  is 
what  liberty  I  have  now  you  will  haye  tomorrow ;  what  liberty  you  would 
deprive  me  of  by  your  verdict  will  be  denied  to  you  tomorrow.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  rights  of  individuals  to  propound  certain  views; 
Tirhether  those  Sdews  are  right  or  wrong,  you  must  consider  this  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  common  citizen-whether  every  citizen  should 
x>r  should  not  have  the  right  to  express  his  views.  We  have  to 
try  to  convert  the  majority  to  our  views.  We  try  to  create  and 
keep  up  public  opinion.  If  it  is  in  the  direction  of  reform  and  progress 
you  are  bound  to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  You  may  be  quite 
prejudiced  against  the  man  in  society.  If  it  were  a  case  of  having  a 
dinner  with  the  man  it  would  be  a  different  matter.  But  this  is  a  question 
of  the  right  of  public  discussion,to  which  you  are  equally  entitled  as  myself, 
and  it  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  you  have  to  decide  the  question. 

Another  case  to  which  I  will  refer  you  is  Rex  Vs .  John  Burns  in  1886 
xeported  in  26.  State  Trials  Col.  596  f  Reads  from  * 'in  this  case  the  prisoner 
was  charged  with  sedition") .  This  was  about  a  meeting  for  a  political  ptnr- 
pose ,  for  advocating  certain  political  re  forms.  Now  at  that  meeting  the  defend* 
ant  was  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  the  object  to  obtain  reform  *'by 
iair  means  if  pos&ible"  f  Reads  down  to  ''would  shed  his  blood  on  the  field 
or  on  the    scaffold").    The  speaker,  gentlemen,  is  today  the  President 
of      the    Board    of  Trade   in  the     English    Cabinet  •  He    said      that 
they  were    moving    in    a  perfectly  constitutional    manner   but-(reads 
**if  the  Government    continues    obstinate"    down    to      "scaffold"). 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if    this    case  had  occured    in  1792,    the  Judge 
would  have    said    "  this  is  sedition,     and    the  man    must   be  depor- 
ted ' ' .   But  the  Jury  knew  the  man  and  for  what  purpose  the   Association 
to  which  he  belonged  was  established.  It  was  for  the  liberty  of  the  people 
that  they  were  fighting.   They  knew  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time. 
I^anguage  like  that  was  held  innocent,   and  not  likely  to  excite  feelings 
of   disaffection,  I  will  read  to  you  the  verdict.   It  is  a  verdict  of  not 
jgwlty.    I  wiU    now  refer  you  to  another  case  taken  up  in  1810,   and 
a  passage  from  which  was  read  to  you  by   the  learned  Counsel  for  the 
Crown.    It  was  the  second  case  against  Lambert  and  Perry.  I  read  to  you 
an  abstract  from  the  summing  up  of  I^rd  Bllenborough,    who    defined 
what  are  the  elements  of  the  liberty   of  the  Press,  and  the  license    of 
the  Press.  The  extract  was  quoted  to  you  to  show  what  was  the  liberty  of 
the  Press  according  to  Law  and  what  was  license.  But  there  is  no  use  in 
quoting  f com  the  summing  up  of  a  Judge ;  you  want  to  know  what  the 
verdict  of  the  Jury    is.    The    liberty  of  the  Press    depends  upon    th& 
commonsenae  view  and  not  the    view  of  the  law.   The  Jury  has  not  to 
decide  merely  from  the  summing  up  of  the  Judge.    The  Judges  have 
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to  take  the  verdict  of  the  Juiy.  This  is  the  safeguard  of  libert^r 
You  are  the  law-maters  in  this  case.  As  I  have  said  it  is  Jury- 
made  IaW|  and  not  Judge- made  law.  In  1810|  just  a  hundred  years  ago? 
the  '*  Manchester  Chronicle  "  was  charged  for  the  second  time  (Reads 
down  to  **  total  change  of  system  **) ;  just  the  same  as  we  have  been  as^' 
king  for.  If  Bureaucracy  be  a  Policy,  Bureaucracy  is  not  the  Government! 


jury;   also  reads  Lord  BUenborough's  charge  down  to  *' degrades  his 
Majesty  "•)  It  is  a  question  of  intensity.  There  are  errors  and  deficiencies 

in  Government,  there  is  nothing  seditious  in  saying   it.  There  would  be 
no  progress  otherwise.  England  would  not  have  been  what  she  is  but 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  (Reads  down  to  **  Rebellion  ' \  J  The  jury 
immediately  pronounced  them  not  guilty.  Gentlemen,   I  wish  that  the 
Counsel  for  the  Prosecution  had  quoted  the  paragraph  that  I   have  just 
read  to  you.  Never  mind;  now  we  will  proceed  to  the   charge  of  Lord  BI*] 
lenborough.   I  shall  read  it  to  you.  (Reads^.  The  same  view  of  the  Law 
prevails  upto  now.  There  have  been  other  cases  where  the  prisoners  have 
been  convicted.  I  don't  want  to  conceal  that  from  you;  possibly  the  Prose- 
cution might  read  to  you  some  of  them.    The  principle  is  established  in 
England  and,  gentlemen,  I  ask   you  to  put  it  into  practice  in  India  as  the 
net  consequence  of  the  word  "  attempt  "   in  section   124A.     I  have  read 
this  passage  to  you  with  the  object  of  informing  you  that  the  word  won't 
stand  alone  if  you  value  the  meaning  which  I  have  suggested.    There  are 
cases  since  the  publication  of  the  Fox's  Libel  Act  in  1792  and  the  same 
law  is  followed  here.     I  shall  presently  read  to  you  some  findings  of  the 
Jury  in  libel  cases.  These  are  tried  by  means  of  a  Jury  and  a  Judge.  I  think 

it  is  the  practice  in  this  Court  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  you.  That 
means  that  the  law  here  is  the  same  as  in  England  since  1792.  That 
means  that  the  Judge  will  sum  up  and  leave  the  whole  matter  to  yon. 
That  means  that  you  will  not  act  on  the  direction  that  a  man  is  to  be 
presumed  '*  to  mean  the  consequences  of  his  act."  The  Jury  has  the 
right  to  decide  not  merely  from  the  legal  fiction  but  from  a  general  con- 
sideration of  the  whole.  There  are  various  other  circumstances.  What 
is  the  motive  of  the  publication,  what  are  the  other  facts  which  influence 
the  writer  ?  If  his  motives  are  good ,  if  he  is  trying  to  secure  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people;  trying  in  a  fair  way  and  a  persevering  manner,  he  is 
entitled  to  express  his  views  fully  and  feariessly.  It  wonld  not  be  fait  to 
obstruct  him  in  expressing  these  views.     It  would  be  coming  in  the  way 

of  the  progress  of  the  country  to  do  so.  These  are  your  traditions.  We 
admire  them.  So  long  as  we  admire  them  you  are  pleased,  but  as  soon  as 
we  begin  to  imitate  them  you  call  it  seditious.  That  is  what  English 
education  has  done  for  the  community.  What  does  Government  say 
here  ?  Well,  since  you  try  doing  things  that  way  it  is  rather  inconvenient 
to  the  men  in  power.  They  have  long  enjoyed  absolute  arbitrary  power. 
We  are  fighting  against  it.  It  is  a  great  struggle  between  the  bureaucracy 
sind  the  people.  We  want  you  to  support  it.  We  want  you  to  support  us 
here  in  the   same  way  as  the  Juries  did  in  England,    I  have  read  to  you 
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the  views  of  the  English  Juries  in  1792.  It  took  a  long  time  for  the  juries 
to  establish  this  principle  that  it  is  for  you  ^juries)  to  say  what  is 
sedition  and  what  is  not.  Make  the  law  as  strict  as  you  can.  The  law 
will  take  care  of  itself.  We  are  not  so  concerned  with  the  law  as  with  the 
tights  of  the  Jury.  So  long  as  we  have  our  own  people  in  the  Jury  we 
are  quite  certain  that  the  law  may  be  of  itself  rigid,  but  that  will  not  avail 
in  the  administration  of  justice.   That  is  why  you  are  called  the  guardian^ 

of  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  I  will  read  to  you  from  Cox's  Criminal  Law,' 
page  51,  the  charge  of  I/ord  Fitzgerald  in  the  case  Rex  Vs.  Sullivan 
(Reads  down  to  * 'arbitrary  power").  *•  Arbitrary  power"  that  is  the 
expression  I  used  some  time  ago.  You  are  the  protectors  of  the  press. 
It  is  a  sacred  duty  which  you  have  to  perform.  You  have  to  judge  of 
the  motives  pf  the  man.  When  a  power  is  arbitrarily  exercised  you 
must  protect  him  if  you  can  (Reads  down  to  ''Guardians  of  the  press ")^ 
You  must  not  take  a  criminal  view  but  must  put  an  innocent  interpreta- 
tion upon  it  if  you  can.  It  is  a  principle  of  Law  that  every  man  Is 
considered  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty.     That  is  the  law  that  they 

followed  in  this  case.  In  the  summing  up  the  Judge  said  (Reads  from 
the  charge  ) .  We  have  a  right  to  complain  if  India  is  to  be  gov- 
erned in  a  completely  arbitrary  manner.  But  India  is  governed  by 
a  nation  having  respect  for  the  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  Press/ 
which  sacrificed  some  of  its  best  men  for  it.  Although  the  Bureaucracy 
here  may  feel  the  inconvenience  of  the  principle,  it  is  your  duty,  gentlemen/ 
to  stand  between  us  of  the  press  and  those  people  and  protect  us.  You 
ate  the  guardians  of  our  liberties.  I  say  we  want  local  self-Government,* 
local  Home*rule,  whatever  you  may  call  it.  Government  at  once  says  'there 
they  are;  they  are  discontented  and  they  want  a  share  in  the  Government.* 
They  are  acting  disrespectfully.'  Is  it  not  derogatory  to  our  self- respect 
and  prestige  ?  And  if  the  matter  is  to  be  considered  like  this  and  the  law 
of  sedition  is  to  be  considered  so  rigidly  as  this,  in  every  case  the  accused 
will  be  fouad  guilty.  We  had  better  not  have  trials  at  all.  It  will 
Temain  in  the  hands  of  Government  to  send  a  man  to  the  Andamans 
without  trial.  It  is  not  sedition  to  complain  to  Government  and  to 
ask  for  a  share  in  its  powers.  It  is  not  seditious  to  find  fault  with 
or  to  advocate  the  reformation  of  the  administration.  If  that  is  the 
law  in  England  it  is  also  the  law  here.  If  the  English  Juries  take  this 
view  of  the  law  I  request  you  to  act  in  the  same  spirit  and  take  the  same 
view  and  say  that  although  you  have  come  out  to  India,  you  have  the 
same  view  and  respect  for  the  same  traditions  that  the  English  Juries  have . 
Further  on  you  will  find  (Reads  ''province  of  the  Press"  "down  to  protec- 
tion from  the  jury"^.  There  are  so  me  who  say  that  juries  have  nothing  to 
do  with  motive,  whether  the  writing  was  intended  for  publication 
and  whether  the  writer  was  actuated  by  a  d^ire  to  further  the  cause 
of^  the  people.  I  say  that,  they  don't  understand  the  law  on  the 
subject  of  the  liberty  of  the   Press.    This  much  is  allowed.     I    have 

not  come  here  to  -  ask  an  indulgence  of  any  kind  at  your 
hands.  If  yon  think  that  I  am  writing,  that  I  am  fighting,  for  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  for  a  change  in  the  constitution,  for  a  reform 
of  Government,  then  it  will  be  your  duty  to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
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Whether  yon  approve  of  my  views  or  notf  so  long  as  you  are  conviaced 
of  my  good  motive  you  need  not  depend  on  the  legal  fiction  which  I 
have  referred  to  previously.  It  is  not  your  business  to  depend  upon  this 
fiction  of  the  law  which  has  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  convictions,  as 
there  are  also  a  number  of  exceptions  to  it.  Finally  I  refer  you  to  the 
case  of  Rex.  Vs.  Bums,  Hyndman  and  Ors,  which  is  reported  in  Vol.  16 
of  Cox's  Criminal  Cases  at  page  365.  It  was  tried  by  Justice  Cave  and  his 
charge  to  the  jury  is  given  here. 

The  direction  of  the  Judge  on  this  point  was  as  follows: — '^  I  am  unable 
to  agree  entirely  with  the  Attorney  General  when  he  says  that  the  real 
charge  is  that  though  these  men  did  not  incite  or  contemplate  disorder^ 
yet^  as  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  words  they  used,  they  are 
responsible  for  it.  In  order  to  make  out  the  offence  of  speaking  seditious 
words,  there  must  be  a  criminal  intent  upon  the  part  of  the  accused;  they 
must  be  words  spoken  with  a  seditious  intent ;  and  although  it  is  a  good 
working  rule,  to  say  that  a  man  must  be  taken  to  intend  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  his  acts,  and  it  is  very  proper  to  ask  a  Jury  to  infer,  if  there  is 
nothing  to  show  the  contrary,  that  he  did  intend  the  natural  consequences 
of  his  acts,  yet,  if  it  is  shown  from  other  circumstances  that  he  did  not 
actually  intend  them,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  ask  a  jury  to  act  upon 
what  has  then  become  a  legal  fiction,  x  x  x  x  The  maxim  that  a 
man  intends  the  natural  consequences  of  his  acts  is  usually  true,  but  it  may 
be  used  as  a  way  of  saying  that,  because  recldess  indifierence  to  probable 
consequence  is  morally  as  bad  as  an  intention  to  produce  those  consequen- 
ces, the  two  things  ought  to  be  called  by  the  same  name,  and  this  is  at 
least  an  approach  to  a  legal  fiction.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  with  a  distinct 
intention  to  produce  disturbances  and  another  to  write  violently  and  reck- 
lessly matter  likely  to  produce  disturbances."  Now,  if  ycu  apply  that  last 
sentence  to  the  speaking  ot  words,  of  course  it  is  precisely  applicable  to 
the  case  now  before  you.  it  is  one  thing  to  speak  with  a  distinct  intention 
to  produce  disturbances,  and  another  thing  to  speak  recklessly  and  violently 
of  what  is  likely  to  produce  disturbances  (R.  v.  Burns  1886)  (16  Cox  C.  CJ 
366.)     The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

The  next  ca^e  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  is  a  case  in 
America  recorded  by  Stephens  in  his  History  of  the  Criminal  I^aw.  What 
happened  in  Bngland  happened  in  America.  This  legal  fiction  was  taken 
Irom  Bngland  to  America  by  the  settlers.  It  occured  in  1735.  The 
Americans  had  not  yet  established  their  Independence  and  the  Colonial 
Government  there  tried  to  carry  out  this  fiction  from  old  records.  The  same 
arbitrary  power  characterised  the  Government  in  America.  The  case  was 
that  of  Zenger  reported  in  12  American  State  Trials  page  675  in  the  year 
1735.  I  have  not  got  that  book  here  but  I  will  read  to  you  a  passage  from 
that  trial  as  quoted  in  a  newspaper  here  from  Booth's  History  of  New 
York.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  very  interesting  (  Reads  ^*In  1734 
Cressby,  then  Governor  oi  New  York'' &c.  Vide  Defence  Exhibit  no.) 
The  acts  of  Government  were  very  aeverdy  criticised.  It  was  not  a 
republican  form  of  Government  then,  bat  a  Ccdonial  form  of  Governmctit. 
Hamilton  occupied  the  same  position  in  this  case  as  Erskine  in  Bngland; 
Hamilton  fought  for  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in  America  as  Erskine 
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fotight  for  it  in  England,  This  was  a  case  that  depended  upon  innuendoes, 
not  so  much  npon  direct  attack  on  the  Government ,  but  it  was  conteaded 
that  certain  innuendoes  introduced  into  the  artidas  or  iuvented  or 
whatever  you  may  call  it  were  intentional.  Then  the  doctrine  it 
laid  down  was  that  '*  A  libel  was  so  much  more  dangerous  if  true.  Don't 
take  the  person  into  account  nor  the  state  of  society  into  account;  don't 
take  the  motives  into  account.  Take  the  writings  and  upon  them  convict 
him."  (  Reads  *'  in  this  case  the  Governor  became  the  representative  of 
the  Crown  "J.  For  that  purpose  the  Government  is  represented  by  the 
Crown,  In  this  country  every  policeman  calls  himself  a  representative 
of  the  Crown,  f  Reads  down  to  *' libel  is  not  sedition  "j.  Innuendoes 
go  for  nothing,  that  is  what  Brskine  contended  in  the  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph's  case.  And  there  are  besides  other  authorities  such  as  Locke  on 
Government,  which  say  that  taken  by  themselves  they  are  not  seditious  J 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  Bible  which  says  *'th^re  is  no  God  etc."  If  you 
leave  out  'Uhe  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart"  then  it  is  held  to  be  blasphemy. 
If  a  man  writes  a  pharse  like  that  from  the  Bible  there  are  people  who 
would  bring  a  charge  of  blasphemy  against  him  and  ask  the  Jury  to  give  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  Hamilton's  argument  was  similar  to  that  f  Reads  on  down 
to  **there's  the  innuendo"^.     So  by  the  help  of  these  innuendoes  innocent 

words  in  any  writing  can  easily  be  converted  into  a  seditious  libel. 

The  Court  then  rose  for  tiffin. 


(  Resumed  after  tiffin  on  Thursday ) . 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  think  that  I  have  sufficiently 
laid  before  you  my  view  of  the  meaning  of  Sec.  124  A  and  I  am  not  going 
to  try  your  patience  further  on  the  point.  It  is  a  delicate  matter,  and  his 
Lordship  would  direct  you  on  this  point  in  summing  up  the  case.  There 
are  some  questions  which  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to,  and  there 
are  some  points  of  153  A  which  I  think  I  ought  to  go  into  at  once  as  they  are 
points  which  I  desire  to  raise  in  my  defence.  My  view  of  the  law  as  I  have 
stated  is  that  you  cannot  merely  read  the  Articles,  apply  the  legal  fiction 
and  give  a  verdict.  There  are  a  number  of  circumstances  to  be  considered. 
For  what  purposes  were  the  articles  written?  Were  they  written  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  disaffection  ?  If  you  think  that  they  were  written 
with  the  motive  or  object  of  exciting  disaffection  then  you  are  entitled  to 
return  a  verdict  of  guilty.     If  I  succeed  in  showing,  which  I   hope  to  do, 

that  these  Articles  were  written  for  a  definite  purpose,  a  purpose  which  is 

perfectly  legitimate,  then  you  are  bound  to  return  a  verdict  in    my  favour. 

Let  us  come  to  that  point.     I  have  already  given  you  the  history  of  the 

Law  of  Libd  in  England  during  the  last  hundred  years  and  I  think  the  law 

in  Kngknd  and  India  is    the  same.     The  Jurymen  are  the  real  Judges. 

This  is  the      fact  that  has  made    libel    actions  so    rare    in    England. 

If  you  take  that  view  and  enter  the  same  spirit  as  the  'jurymen  in  England 

I  dare  say  that  libel  actions  will  be  as  rare  in  India  as  in  England, 
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ha  the  case  which  I  quoted  to  you  yesterday— -case  of  the  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph-the  question  was  what  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  pamphlet  was 
published  ?  Mr,  Erskine  told  the  Jury  that  if  that  purpose  was  proved  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  that.  Now  in  the  articles  before  you  there  are  clear 
indications  of  the  purpose  for  which  these  articles  have  been  written.  I  say- 
clear  indications.  The  first  article  states  the  reason  for  which  I  have 
written  it.     It  is   Ex.   C  in  this   case  and  is   dated  12th  May   1908  and  at 

page  5  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  you  wiU  find  it  stated.  There  is  a  clear 
indication  at  the  bottom  of  the  article  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  article 
has  been  written .  Why  should,  you  disbelieve  it  ?  What  evidence  has 
been  produced  by  the  Prosecution  to  show  that  this  is  not  really  the  reason 
for  the  writing  of  this  article  ?  Absolutely  no  evidence  except  the  legal 
fiction.  There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  suppose  that  a  man  has  any  other 
end  in  view.  It  is  clearly  stated  in  the  article  itself.  You  find  that  on  the  first 
page  line  28.  I  wotdd  come  to  the  question  of  the  translations  afterwards. 
They  are  faulty.  You  see  that  I  am  answering  the  objections  raised  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  Press.  Then  you  will  see  on  page  3, line  13th  a  clear  statement. 
Then  again  there  is  a  reference  in  the  article  showing  that  the  article  is 
written  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  some  of  the  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  Press  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  correct  advice, 
according  to  my  view,  to  Government  at  this  time.  You  may  think  that 
if  I  have  advice  to  give  I  should  go  and  say  this  to  the  officers ;  but 
that  is  not  the  duty  of  the  newspaper  man.  Whatever  I  have  to  say  I  say 
in  my  newspaper.  I  am  notpaid  for  visiting  officers  and  I  do  not  know 
how  my  visits  would  be  received.  I  express  my  views  on  public  matters  of 
interest  frankly;  and  that  would  be  expressing  the  \dews  of  my  community. 
When  I  have  done  that  I  have  done  but  my  duty.  Newspapers,  as  I  have 
said,  stand  between  the  arbitrary  power  and  and  the  people,  and  the  press 
represents  public  opinion  to  Government  and  this  is  particularly  necessarj- 
in  the  administration  of  the  country.  Government  may  have  their  officials 
to  represent  the  view  of  the  people  to  them,  but  the  view  of  the  situation 
from    the  .  official   stand — ^point  necessarily  gets  cprrupted. 

An  opinion  must  be  represented  in  an  independent  spirit  if  it  his  to  have 
any  value .  Now  place  yourself  in  my  position .  Bomb-outrages  take  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  in  Bengal.  I  represent  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  community  in  my  paper  ;  Khudiram  Bose  has  just  been  sen- 
fenced;    and  I  have  to  express  myself  on  the   subject;   that  is   my     duty, 

whether  the  times  are  excited  or  peaceful  ;  and  if  the  times  are  times  of 
imrest,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  newspaper  man  to  impress  upon  Govern- 
ment the  causes  of  that  unrest.  It  is  a  very  hard  duty — a  very  thankless 
duty  and  sometimes  a  very  risky  duty.  I  understand  it  very  well,  but  it  has 
to  be  done.  If  the  newspaper  is  to  go  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and 
the  interest  of  the  Government,  you  cannot  allow  any  other  consideration 
to  interfere  with  your  duty.  We  have  not  started  these  papers  to  earn 
money  only.  We  have  started  them  to  discuss  current  topics  and  pubKc 
questions  and  for  creating  public  opinion  in  the  country.  Whether  what 
we  say  be  palatable  or  impalatable  to  the  people,  or  palatable  or  unpalatable 
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to  the  Government,  we  have  to  make  up  our  judgment  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  If  the  incident  takes  place  to-day  and  my  paper  is  published  to- 
jcnorrow  I  am  bound  to  give  my  view  upon  it  to-morrow.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  correct-  Man  is  liable  to  err,  especially  the  man  who  writes  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  There  are  party  papers  that  take  a  different  view  of 
the  same  matter  and  people  learn  to  find  out  which  view  of  the  case  is  right. 
It  is  said  that  this  can  oidy  be  done  by  public  discussion  and  agitation  ; 
well,  that  is  exactly  what  the  newspaper  writer  has  to  do,  I  suppose.     These 

articles  were  written  in  the  performance  of  that  duty  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  disaffecticn  against  Government.  That  is  my  point;  and  if  I 
write  in  discharge  of  my  public  duty  you  cannot  say  that  the  Articles  con- 
lain  here  and  there  expressions  which  in  peculiar  circumstances  might  be 
considered  as  Kkely  to  give  rise  to  disaffection.  Stating  the  case  and  writ- 
ing one's  views  on  a  political  question  of  the  day  is  very  different  from  sedi- 
•fion  ;  a  critic  may  find  fault  with  you  ;  but  to  question  the  writer's  motive 
is  extremely  ungenerous.  I  am  not  infallible;  man  is  Uable  to  err;  but  to 
drag  me  out  for  sedition  and  for  punishment  for  malicious  attempt  is, 
jgentlemen,  to  say  the  least,  ungenerous — exceedingly  cruel;  you  might  or 
might  not  have  experience  of  my  position  and  it  is    for  this  purpose  that  I 

have  to  create  around  my  articles,  by  reading  certain  extracts  from  other 
papers,  the  atmosphere  in  which  I  worked  at  the  time  I  wrote  those  articles. 
It  is  quite  necessary  for  you  to  realise  my  position  at  the  time  and  see  fpr 
yourself  what  was  the  atmosphere  created  around  me  and  what  you  would 
have  done  under  the  circmstances .  That  is  the  proper  way  of  judging  the 
motives  of  a  man,  and  the  intention  of  a  man;  and  the  sevelal  papei^ 
Hiat  I  have  put  in  are  papers  which  were  lying  before  me  at  the  time  when 
those  articles  were  written  and  each  of  them  contains  arguments  to  which 
I  had  to  reply  at  that  time.  In  a  homogeneous  country  like  England, 
there  are  parties  like  Conservatives,  Liberals,  Radicals  and  Niationalists  ; 
Ciich  man  takes  his  own  view  of  public   events.     Take,    for  instance,   the 

Boer  war;  there  were  people  who  disapproved  of  it,  though  they  were  a  very 
small  minority.  The  majority  of  the  nation  determined  upon  going  to  war 
and  the  war  6id  take  place .  Those  who  represented  the  view  of  the  minority 
used  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Boers,  they  were  called  the  pro-Boer  party; 
the  others  used  arguments  against  the  Boers.  So  there  was  public  opinion 
discussed  on  both  sides  and  from  both  points  of  view.  That  is  the  beauty 
of  a  free  press ,  which  allows  discussion  in  this  way  to  the  people  of  the 
country  upon  a  particular  subject.  Now  to  come  to  the  point,  if  the  dep^p- 
rable  incident  at  Muzzafarpore  had  happened  in  England  the  people 
would  ha\e  been  able  to  discuss  their  views  freely.  There  was  no  difference 
of  opinion  here  as  to  the  character  of  that  deplorable  event  but  the  question 

for  Government  to  decide  was  how  to  prevent  a  reccurrence.  What  was 
the  cause  of  it  ?  This  was  a  question  which  was  perfectly  legitimate  as  a 
subject  for  discussion.  Somefthing  very  extra-ordinary  takes  place ;  something 
that  appeals  to  you  as  quite  out  of  the  way  and  public  discussion  is  sure  to 
take  jiace.  You  must  realise  what  my  position  was  and  I  am  going  to  prove 
>tiiat  position  by  reading  to  you  extracts  from  Anglo-Indian  newspapers  of 
the  time  at  which  I  was  writing.  Of  course  his  Lordship  has  ruled  that  if 
jfre  put  in  certain  papers  we  shall  lose  the  right  of  reply  •     I  do  not  care  for 
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the  right  of  reply,  I  care  for  truth.  The  whole  history  of  this  matter  must  be 
before  us.  That  is  why  I  explained  the  law  of  intention  to  you  yesterday  at 
such  length.  Suppose  I  say  something  in  a  club  before  the  members  in  a  dis- 
cussion at  the  club  in  which  members  were  taking  part.  I  make  someobser^; 
vations.  If  you  consider  my  observations  without  taking  into  consideration 
what  was  said  by  the  other  members  also  you  are  sure  to  carr>'  away  some 
wrong  impression.     The  whole  discussion  must  be  taken  into  consideration • 

Thus  to  form  your  opinion  about  this  Article,  you  must  read  the  whole 
article.  This  is  admitted  by  the  prosecution  so  far,  but  when  we  try  to  put 
in  the  papers  they  object.  Am  I  not  entitled  to  put  in  a  single  contribution 
to  the  controversy  ?  I  have  read  the  views  of  other  people,  and  have  taken 
part  in  the  controversy  on  a  certain  incident;  I  have  had  to  modifj'  my  views 
and  where  I  disagreed  with  them  I  have  had  to  say  so.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  is  protected.  When  communities  takepart  in  a  dis 
cussion,  Anglo-Indians,  Mahomedans,  Hindus,  and  Parsees  each  discuss  the 
matter  in  their  own  way.  in  England,  in  every  civilized  country,  there  are 
parties.  In  India  which  is  divided  into  commimities  public  opinion  is  not 
represented  by  parties  formed  on  principles,  but  parties  formed  more  or  less, 
by  different    communities.       Now    take  the  Bomb  incident.     What  was 

the  cause  of  it  ?  English  papers  rang  on  one  note  that  the  true  cause  ot 
it  was  the  agitation  carried  on  by  journalists  of  different  shades  of  opinion^ 
The  ^^ Pioneer^  ^  wrote  about  the  *'Cult  of  the  Bomb"  I  wrote  about  the 
,^* Secret  of  the  Bomb."  Whether  my  \iew  is  correct  or  the  Pioneer^ & 
\iew  is  correct  is  not  the  point.  Perhaps  you  will  accept  my  view.  Others 
wiU  accept  the  Pioneer* s  view.  When  this  was  happening  it  was  my 
duty  to  write  about  it.  I  move  in  a  commimity  which  has  a  particular  view,' 
and  being  one  of  them  find  that  by  consisting  them  I  can  see  what  my 

community  itself  thinks  of  it.  I  do  not  say  I  take  votes  to  decide  the  matter 
but  I  am  living  amongst  the  members  of  the  community  which  I  represent  and 
I  am  in  constant  touch  with  them  and  know  the  view  they  take.  Necessarily 
therefore  I  have  to  express  the  view  of  my  community  upon  this  important 
question  of  the  day.  If  I  do  not  express  my  view  in  my  own  journal  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  continue  to  be  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  a  Newspaper.* 
I  shall  have  to  give  up  my  post  and  make  room  for  others .  That  being  the 
case,  while  there  are  different  views  formed  as  to  the  cause  of  this  regrettable 
incident,  I  have  called  it  *'A  misfortune  of  the  Country."  It  is  the  heading 
of  my  article.  It  is  not  that  I  am  now  asked  for  an  opinion  about  the 
regrettable  incident  but  I  have  said  it  is  the  very  hinge  of  my  article  on  this 

great  misfortune.  Well,  and  there  are  also  other  expressions  which  I  will 
have  to  point  out  to  you.  Now  this  misfortime  having  occurred  we  were 
faced  with  two  different  kinds  of  views.  One  view  was  that  it  was  due  to 
poUtical  agitation,  from  the  Congress  downwards  or  upwards.  The 
argument  was  something  like  this.  The  leaders  of  the  Congress  expressed 
their  own  opinion  merely,  and  the  Congress  was  not  a  legislative  assembly.^ 
On  the  other  side  it  is  stated  more  strongly  that  the  nationalist  party  is  to 
blame.  An  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the  Bombs  were  the  latest 
outcome  of  the  agitation  of  these  people;  and  they  said,  '*Well,  if  that  is  the 
cause  put  a  stop  to  the  Congress  and  everjthing  of  the  kind.  This  should 
no  longer  be  tolerated " .     That  was  the  view  put  forward  by  the  Pioneer  I 
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J^ti^isnman^  the  Times  of  India  ^  and  even  by  the  I/)ndon  Timesl 
I  need  not  name  the  other  papers.  That  was  one  view  of  the  case. 
That  was  the  chain  of  the  reasoning ;  and  what  was  the  Government  to- 
do  ?  Why  to  put  a  stop  to  everying  with  a  high-hand.  Now  I  ask  yon,' 
Grentlemen  of  the  Jury,  if  you  were  the  representatives  of  your  com- 
tntinity  as  I  am  of  mine,  [what    would  you  ha\^  done  ?     Evidently  you 

-would  have  done  what  I  did.  The  learned  Advocate  General  said  that  if  you 
put  any  thing  frankly,  that  is  no  offence.  It  was  no  offence  to  show 
that  the  following  was  the  view  of  my  community.  My  ^lew  was  the  view 
of  the  Marathi-speaking  people  and  of  the  Hindoos  every  where.  You 
charge  me  with  exciting  public  feeling.  If  I  show  you  that  I  did  not  excite 
the  people  but  only  expressed  public  opinion  and  simply  stated  the  pubKc 
feeling  and  put  that  down  in  writing  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  the 

arguments  on  the  other  side  and  for  the  information  of  the  Government 
how  can  you  hold  me  to  be  guilty  of  sedition  ?  It  is  but  my  duty/ 
Secondly  I  am  expressing  public  opinion  and  putting  forward  new  ideas 
W'hich  may  not  be  approved  of  by  every  community  or  which  are  peculiar 
to  this  province.  That  is  my  defence  and  you  have  to  judge  of  my  defence 
from  that  point  of  view.  Our  view  evidently  is  that  the  Pioneer  was 
referring  only  to  a  certain  number  of  the  links  of  the  chain.  What  is 
the  Congress  agitation  really  for  ?  For  the  reform  of  the  bureaucracy  !  I 
follow  the  line  of  argument  of  the  Pioneer.  I  say  you  only  discuss  some 
rungs  of  the  ladder.  I  say  that  there  is  a  hidden  rung  which  I  bring  to  the 
public  view.  There  is  an  old  story;  something  Kke  this.  Ten  men  were  sitting 
r6und  a  table;  each  one  was  asked  **how  many  are  you  here"?  Each  ma» 
replied  *nine,'  forgetting  to  count  himself.  This  case  is  something  like  that.' 
The  bureaucracy  forgets  to  count  itself  witii  the  rest,  putting  it  very 
benevolently  here.  That  is  the  view  on  one  side.  What  is  the  view  on  the 
other  ?  It  is  this ;  we  do  accept  your  chain  of  reasoning  and  go  a  little  further 
on,  we  find  that  the  constitution  of  the  Congress  is  due  to  certain  defects  in 
the  bureaucracy.  If  you  want  to  stop  bombs  now  it  will  not  do  to  ptit 
down  the  Congress  agitation ;  but  you  ought  to  put  down  the  bureaucracy 
first  or  reform  it.  I  know  that  some  of  you  may  not  like  this.  That  does 
not  matter.    I  have  not  come  here  with  the  object  of  forcing  my  view  upon 

you.  The  solution  of  the  question  ultimately  rests  with  Governmentf 
Governmetit  may  take  one  view  or  other  or  favour  one  view  or  favoat 
the  other.  The  Judge  has  to  decide  in  a  different  manner  altogether.* 
I  know  that  when  bureaucracy  is  not  taken  to  task  they  like  it;  and  when 
we  take  them  to  task  they  do  not  like  it.  But  we  are  perfectly  justified  in 
ptitting  forward  our  view;  and  when  we  do  it  we  are  charged  with  the 
crime  of  setting  one  comm'anity  against  another.  We  find  certain  liberty 
enjoyed  by  Anglo-Indians  in  India,  whether  officials  or  not;  we  are  entitled 
to  enjoy  the  same  amount  of  liberty.  Administration  would  be  impossible' 
but  for  this  freedom  of  expression.  We  have  every  right  to  place  our 
views  belore  the  Government  and  also  the  views  of  our  community, 
Every  Indian  journalist  tries  to  put  forward  his  view  before  the  Govern* 
ment  both  as  regards  the  cause  and  the  preventive  measures  to  be  adopted; 
I  have  given  my  view  regarding  the  causes  and  will  go  on  now  to  the 
preventive  measures.  The  controversy  is  still  going  on  and  it  is  not  yet 
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ended.  So  these  articles  written  from  week  to  week  have  been  written 
upon  materials,  as  those  materials  were  accummulated  every  week.  For  the 
first  week  we  have  a  certain  number  of  papers  before  us^  A  fortnight  after 
we  get  KngUsh  opinion;  we  answer  it  from  our  own  point  of  view  and  it  be- 
comes another  contribution  to  the  controversy.  For  a  week  or  two  we  discuss 
the  Indian  opinion,  after  that  we  discuss  the  English  opinion;  then  a  week 

after  new  newspapers  come  to  hand  with  new  materials  for  diq|cussion,  we 
have  to  express  our  opinion  upon  it;  as  a  matter  of  fact  every  week  some- 
thing happens ;  somebody  expresses  his  opinion  either  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  newspaper  or  in  an  editorial.  All  this  occurs  and 
it  becomes  a  journalist's  duty  to  represent  the  views  of  the  community 
and  to  write  whether  he  agrees  with  them  or  not.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  of  duty,  and  if  a  matter  of  duty,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  wliat 
could  you  have  done  under  the  circumstances  ?  Would  you  not  have  taken 
the  current  topic  or  would  you  have  been  content  with  thinking  that  as  the 
times  were   disturbed,  you  should  write  on  a  religious  subject  or  take  up  an 

antiquarian  subject  and  write  of  the  latest  researches  ?  I  could  not  have 
done  it.  It  is  for  the  discussion  of  current  subjects  that  newspapers  are 
started  and  so  long  as  I  am  independent  and  reply  to  the  views  of  others  I 
am  perfectly  justified  in  taking  my  views,  from  the  standpoint  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  most  efficatious.  There  is  no  question  about  it;  and 
this  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  these  articles  have  to  be  considered ; 
and  not  only  with  the  help  of  the  maxim  that  every  man  intends  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  acts.  The  Prosecution  ought  to  have 
put  all  these  matters  before  you  and  not  left  it  for  the  defence  to  do  that. 
AH  the  foots,  in  fairness,  ought  to  have  been  placed  before  you  by  the 
Prosecution;  instead  of  that  they  have  taken  the  article  and  charged  me 
under  124  A;  without  looking  whether  it  is  covered  by  the  first  or  second 
part  of  the  section,   they     placed  it    before     the    Magistrate,  and  before 

you.  They  have  read  it  to  you,  saying  **  here  you  are;  if  there  are  any 
exculpating  circumstances  allow  the  defence  to  point  them  out/'  Certainly 
I  am  not  called  here  on  the  presumption  that  I  am  guilty.  I  want  the 
Prosecution  first  to  point  out  how  I  have  erred,  taking  into  consideration 
all  the  circumstances.  The  whole  process  is  unfair  as  the  burden  has 
t>een  erroneously  placed  upon  the  defence.  That  cannot  be  done ;  otherwise  it 
becomes  a  simple  matter.  You  have  only  to  give  an  article  to  the  Translator's 
Department.  Get  it  translated;  pin  on  section  124  A  to  a  few  sentences  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  whole  thing  is  done  and  the  verdict  obtained.  Not  only 
that  but  I  want  to  put  in  the  papers  containing  the  controversy  and  objection 
is  taken  by  the  Prosecution.    No  witnesses  have  been  called  in  this  case,  so 

we  cannot  cross-examine  them.  If  they  had  been  called  to  show  intention 
we  should  have  cross-examined  them.  It  is  allowed  by  law  and  therefore 
would  have  been  allowed  by  his  Lordship.  I  say  the  process  followed 
here  is  not  fair.  Then  about  the  translations  you  will  see  that  there  are 
certain  distortions.  There  is  a  maxim  in  English  ^^  give  a  dog  a  bad  name 
and  then  hang  him.'.'  I  don't  say  anything  about  deliberate  intention. 
The  process  looks  something  like  this.  **Get  the  articles  translated;  you 
don't  understand  Marathi;  don't  worry;  put  in  a  few  inuendoes  from  the 
distorted  translations  and  the  whole  thhigis  done.']^  I  notice  a  very  peculiar 
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case,  there  is  a  sentence  there  (I  did  not  put  it)  as  to  calling  a  rope  a  snake7 
It  is  a  very  common  proverb  in  Marathi  (or  e^cpressing  the  idea  oi  mis- 
taking an  innocent  thing  for  an  offensive  one ;  for  mistaking  an  innocent 
man  for  a  thief  and  punishing  him  as  such.  It  is  the  same  as  giving  a 
dog  a  bad  name  and  then  haging  him.  But  having  been  translated  in  the 
fasliion  in  which  it  is  translated  here,  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  Crown 
liestened  to  draw  the  inference  here  that  the  writer  by  the  word  '  snake  * 
xefers  to  the  Government.  I  read  the  translation  to  you.  ''It  is  no  use 
striking  idly  and  continually  a  piece  of  rope  after  calling  it  a  snake.  " 
rrhis  is  an  entirely  distorted  translation.  I  will  read  to  you  the  original 
Marathi  (  Reads  E!)  Now  a  translation  like  that  is  no  translation  at  all. 
iThe  Oriental  Translator  said  that  the  Printer's  Devil  came  to  his  help.  A 
small '  k  '  was  turned  into  a  capital  '  K  ' .  Probably  the  printers  are  very 
muGli  afraid  of  sedition.  They  must  have  thought  that  if  they  set  capit^ 
)•  KL  '  they  would  be  quite  safe.  One  refers  to  *  the  King  *  and  the  other  to 
^'  kings  '  in  general.  The  other  instance  is  xx^^.  The  Translator 
thought  that '  killing  '  was  a  poor  insignificant  word,  he  wanted  something 
grand.  ^  Assasssiuation  '  is  a  grand  word.  He  would  appear,  be  thought, 
to  have  a  greater  command  of  the  English  language  if  he  used  such  a 
S^and  word  as  *  assassination.  ' 

Your  Lordship  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  question  the  translations. 
I  said,  Yes.  In  my  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  I  represent 
I  was  bound  to  question  the  translations  which  were  completely  distorted. 
Gentlemen,  that  is  the  material  on  which  you  have  to  judge  whether  the 
articles  are  seditious  or  not.  That  kind  of  translation  will  make  anything 
seditious.  I  submit  that  it  is  simply  intolerable  that  conviction  for  sedition 
should  be  based  upon  such  translations.  The  errors  may  have  been  innocent- 
ly made,  but  this  is  not  the  place  where  such  errrors  should  be  allowed. 
Many  of  you  here  may  have  visited  the  laughing  gallery  that  was  exhibited 
in  the  Exhibition  held  in  Bombay  a  few  years  ago.  There  were  displayed 
in  it  two  mirrors,  one  containing  concave  and  another  convex  glasses. 
On  looking  into  those  glasses,  on  the  right  and  left,  one  found  one's  face 
distorted  in  various  ways,  sometimes  like  the  face  of  a  monkey  and  some- 
times like  that  of  some  other  hideous  being;  but  it  was  the  self-same  face 
after  all.  So  long  as  that  laughing  gallery  was  in  the  Exhibition  one 
really  enjoyed  the  fun  of  it;  but  when  that  laughing  gallery,  So  to  say^ 
was  placed  in  the  Translator's  department,  it  was  a  very  serious  thing 
indeed.  I  am  bound  to  protest  against  it.  That  is  not  the  place  really  where 
the  laughing  gallery  should  be  placed ;  it  is  the  last  place  in  the  world 
where  it  should  find  a  location.  I  think  that  after  the  discovery  of  such 
distortions  the  proper  course  is  either  to  get  new  translations  made  or  to 
acquit  me  altogether.  Really  speaking  my  articles  are  not  the  subject  of  the 
charge.  It  is  these  translations  that  are  the  subject  of  the  charge.  My  articles 
are  in  Marathi.  You  distort  them.  I  do  not  mean  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  but  some  one  who  is  responsible  for  translation;  and  on  the  strength 
of  such  distorted  translations  two  serious  charges  have  been  brought 
against  me.  If  I  succeed  in  showing  that  the  wording  of  these  translations 
is  not  correct,  that  in  itself  is  enough  to  insure  my  acquittal.  Nothing 
anore    is    necessary.      The      words     on      which     the    Prosecution   is 
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likely  to  rely  are  found  to  be  distorted  images  of  the 
original  words.  If  that  fact  is  once  proved,  even  in  the  case  of 
ten  words,  how  can  you  as  reasonable  men  rely  upon  such  ttanslations  ? 
It  is  not  my  duty  to  cross-examine  the  translator  and  to  see  that  every 
word  was  properly  translated.  If  I  were  to  do  so  it  would  take  four  or  five 
days  to  examine  the  witness.  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  principal  words 
on  which  the  Prosecution  relies  have  not  been  correctly  translated.  For 
instance,  in  line  10th  page  first  of  the  first  article,  in  the  phrase  "  perver- 
sity of  the  white  official  class  "  the  word  **  perversity  "  is  mistranslated, 
and  the  word  *'  white  ''  is  wrongly  used.  We  may  say  instead  **  stubb- 
ornness of  the  English  bureaucracy.  "  If  we  accept  the  phrase  used  in 
the  translation  it  takes  away  the  whole  sense  of  it.     Purthur  on,  in  line 

28,  we  have  the  phrase  *'  the  oppressive  official  class  *'.  Really  it  ought  to 
be  '*  the  despotic  bureaucracy.''  This  Is  a  perfectly  legitimate  expression, 
which,  I  say,  has  been  used  by  every  Indian  writer  on  every  political 
subject.  **  Despotic  bureaucracy  "  or  '*  arbitrary  bureaucracy"  are  the 
phrases  used  for  it  both  in  Indian  and  English  paper?  and  they  are  never 
considered  offensive.  And  because  I  had  to  represent  in  a  few  coined 
words  in  Marathi  these  constitutional  ideas  which  the  High  Court  trans- 
lator does  not  understand,  I  am  brought  here  before  you  to  be  tried  on  a 
charge  of  sedition.  Then  later  on,  there  is  the  phrase  *'  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  official  class/'  I  ask  what  the  words  are  for  '*  tyrannical  ", 
and  '*  oppressive  "  in  the  origianal.  There  are  no  such  words  in  the 
original.  The  phrase  ought  to  have  been  rendered  by  ^  despotic  and  arbi- 
trary official  class  "  Now,  when  there  are  so  many  inaccuracies,  would 
you  say  that  it  is  my  duty  to  find  out  every  mistake  ?  Certainly  not.' 
I  am  not  called  here  to  correct  the  translations  of  the  High  Court  transia* 
tor  graris.  (  laughter  ) . 

The  Judge:—    If  decorum  is  not  preserved  in  this  Court  I  will  have 
the  Court  cleared. 

The  Accused: — I  claim,  therefore,  that  the  charge  is  not  maintainable  J 
I  never  knew  that  the  articles  coud  be  so  horridly  distorted.  Marathi 
langage  is  growing,  and  an  attempt  is  here  made  to  translate  the  Marathi 
language  of  1908  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  published  full  fifty  years  ago . 
I  knew  that  the  High  Court  translator  would  take  shelter  in  a  dictionary ; 
but  old  fortifications  cannot  stand  before  new  guns.  In  this  way  not 
only  these,  but  as  I  have  explained  in  my  statement,  seveial  words  have 
been  wrongly  rendered.  I  do  not  attribute  any  motive  to  the  translator. 
I  have  to  say  this  in  my  self-defence,  as  the  sword  of  Damocles  is  hanging 
over  my  head.  I  wish  these  translations  had  been  substituted  by  new  ones. 
And  why  was  that  course  not  taken  ?  I  asked  the  Advocate  General 
whether  he  wished  to  put  in  a  new  witness  to  testify  to  the  correctness  of 
the  translation  ?  He  said,  No.  Then,  am  I  to  be  tried  on  these  distorted 
translations  ?  Why  not  acquit  me  ?  There  is  the  rule  of  law  that  if  a 
charge  is  shown  to  be  f^ty  in  any  essential  particular  the  defendant  can 
claim  an  acquittal  or  a  retrial.  Why  is  that  not  done  when  the  transj^ 
lations  are  shown  to  be  faulty  in  material  portions  ? 
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Now,  look  at  some  words  in  the  second  article,   Ex.  D.    To  begin 
"witli,  there  is  a  sample.     (Reads.     '^  The  fiend  of  oppression  has  taken 
possession  of  the  body  of  the  Government  of  India  ''    &c.  )    The  insinn* 
^tion  is  that  we  call  the  Government  of  India  a  fiend  or  Demon,     There 
is  a  common  expression  ^^  evil  genins  has  taken  possession  of  you,  ''  and 
it  applies  here .  I  am  thankfnl  to  the  translator  for  not  translating  '  <  demon 
of  oppression."  Then,  again,  the  phrase  **  aberration  of  intellect."     As  I 
liave  shown  in  my  cross -examination,  it  originally  means  nothing  more 
tban  ^ *  error  of  judgement."    Look  at  the  difference  between  the  two* 
This  "  error  of  judgement  "    is  a  common  and  inoffensive  expression. 
I**  Aberration  of  intefiect  "  ascribes  lunay  to  Governmnet.    The  insinuation 
is  that  I  call  Government  a  fiend,  I  call  Government  tyrannical,  that  I  chall 
Oovemment  oppressive;  and  it  is  on  these  mistranslations,  gentlemen,  that 
the  Prosecution  wishes  to  base  this  case.    How  for  a  moment  it  can  stand 
I  do  not  understand.    I  do  not  understand  how  any  prosecution  can  be 
supported  on  these  mis-translations.    I  do  not  know;  the  learned  Advo- 
cate General  may  have  some  reply  to  give.     Possibly  he  still  thinks  that 
the  translations  are  correct.    But  if  that  be  the  view  of  the  Prosecution  I 
think  more  witnesses  ought  to  have  been  called.  The  fact  of  correctness  or 
otherwise  of  the  translations  can  only  be  established  by  a  witness.    Had 
there  been  a  Marathi-knowing  Jury  they  could  have  judged  of  the  articles 
ior  themselves.     But  here  the  only  way  in  which  the  true  meaning  of  the 
passages  objected  to  can  be  brought  to  your  notice  is  by  producing  a  witness 
who  will  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  those  translations.    Then  and  then 
alone  I  you  can  base  your  innuendoes  or  inferences  upon  them.   It  is  a 
very  serious  inconvenience  not  only  to  me  but  also  to  you  and    I  say  that 
on  translations  like  those  it  is  impossible  to  condemn  a  man.     Even  if 
nothing  more  is  proved  by  me  than  the  words  horribly  distorted,  I  am  en- 
titled to  an  acquittal. 

So  the  material  placed  before  you  by  the  Prosecution  is  nothing  more 
than  these  translations.  I  am  going  to  read  all  of  them  to  you  and  ex- 
plain the  purport,  the  reasoning,  the  innuendoes  that  could  be  fairly 
drawn  from  them.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  requested  the  Prosecution  to 
mark  out  passages.  No,  they  said,  here  is  a  bundle,  you  may  take  you^ 
chance.  Why  ?  Because  the  Prosecution  has  the  right  and  is  allowed 
by  the  law  to  do  so.  I  do  not  question  the  legality  of  the  procedure.  But 
it  is  very  hard.    I  have  now  to  explain  to  you,   though    somebody  will 

accuse    me    of  waste  of  time,  every  sentence  and  be  pn  i^ay  gQard  that 

none  of  them  is  penrerted  for  making  it  the  basis  of  an  innuendo. 

As  regards  surrounding  circumstances  the  Prosecution  is  absolutely 
silent  excepting  that  one  card.  If  any  gentleman  of  the  Jury  can  read 
Marathi  and  can  get  himself  satisfied  I  can  give  them  copies  of  the 
original  articles. 

The  Foreman  :^We  should    like  to  see  Ex.    C-   (Article  of  the 
.    12th  May). 


The  Judge  :— Let  all  the  original  exhibits  be  shown  to  the  Juryr 


i. 


no 

The  Accused  : — We  have  reprinted  them  ia  the  form  of  a  pamplilet 
and  if  your  Lordship  will  permit  me  I  will  supply  the  jurors  with 
the  copies. 

The  Judge  : — By  all  means  do  so. 

This  being  done  the  Accused  pointed  out  the  lines  and  pages 
where  the  passages  referred  to  by  him  occurred. 

The  Accused  :— The  first  expression  occurs  in  line  4.  '^English 
Ladies"  In  the  translation  the  words  are  "two  white  ladies."  The 
insinuation  is  that  by  referring  to  colour  we  mean  a  certain  sense  of 
disrespect.  Again  the  word  **gora"  does  not  mean  *  white/  It  refers  to  com- 
plexion. Ordinarily  it  is  so  used  in  Marathi.  It  is  not  a  term  of  reproach.' 
Inline  6  the  word  **titkara'*   has  been  rendered    by  ** hatred."  while  it 

simply  means  ''disgust."  Then  the  words  *'gora  Adhikari  varga" 
''bureaucracy"  appear  in  English.  In  order  that  the  word  might  not 
be  misunderstood  I  have  put  the  word  bureaucracy,  and  yet  the 
translator  misunderstands  it.  Then  the  two  words  that  follow  "bureau- 
cracy''  are  "hatta"  and   ^'duragraha"  and  they  are    wrongly    rendered.' 

Then  about  five  lines  below  is  the  word  *Nemanem' — That  has  been  also 
wrongly  rendered.  Three  lines  still  below  occur  the  words  "  Badmash 
Mathephiru."    I     have   called    those   that   did   the  outrageous  deed   as 

"fanatics  and  felons"  in  the  articles.  I  have  called  them  "Atatai" 
felons  and  "Mathephiru"  fanatics.  But  in  the  translation  "Atatai" 
has  been  rendered  as    a    i' violent  man"  and  what  I  call  "fanatic"   is 

according  to  the  translator  simply  a  *  madcap.'  Where  there  is  the 
question  of  blaming  those  that  committed  violence  the  words  used  in 
the  translation  are  less  strong  than  those  in  the  original.      But  where  it 

is  a  question  of  blaming  the  bureaucracy  the  English  words  used  in  the 
translation  are  stronger  than  those  in  the  original.  "Zoolmi  adhikarivarga" 
which  means  a  "despotic  bureaucray"  has  been  rendered  by  "oppres- 
sive or  tyrannical  bureaucracy  "  That  entirely  changes  the  meaning. 
Then  comes  the  expression  "Gora  adhikarivarga."  The  expression  is 
throughout   rendered  by     "  the   white     official  class «"    I  maintain  that 

"white  is  a  wrong  translation  altogether.  Of  course,  "white"  can  be 
understood  in  a  good  sense.  As  for  intance  they  speak  of  "the  white 
man's  burden."  But  it  is  likely  that  an  innuendo  may  be  based  upon  it  to 
the  efiect  that  we  eall  them   "white"    contemptuously.     In  a    translation 

like  this  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  represent  the  original  but  also  to  see 
that  no  unnecessary  element  is  introduced  from  which  an  adverse  infer- 
ence or  innuendo  may  be  drawn.  In  order  to  save  time  I  will  mark  out 
lines  of  passages  to  which  I  wish  yon  to  refer  and  I  shall  give  them  to 
you  tonrorrow;  you  have  two  days'  leisure  and  you  can  for  yourself  asce;^- 
tain  whether  the  translations  are  correct  or  not. 

The  Judge:  (  To  the  accused  ).  Of  course,  whatever  you  inay  tell 
the  Jury  and  whatever  those  among  them  who  can  read  Marathi  tell 
their  colleagues  is  permissible.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right 
for  any  gentleman  of  the  Jury  to  have  these   articles  read  or  translated 
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by  anybody  else.  You  are  at  liberty  to  explain  them  to  the  Jury  in 
np'batever  manner  yon  like.  Yon  can  tell  them  that  this  is  the  meaning 
Sriven  by  the  translator,  that  this  is  the  Marathi  word  for  it,  and 
that  that  is  your  meaning,  and  those  jurors  who  know  Marathi  will ' 
I  liave  no  doubt,  tell  their  colleagues  whether  your  contentions  are 
right  or  wrong.  But  they  must  not  resort  to  any  outside  help.  To  the 
Jury)  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  Accused  is  entitled  to  point  out  to  you 
ivliat  according  to  him  are  the  correct  translationsi  but  you  are  not  entitled 
to  get  those  originals  read  to  you  by  anybody  else.  You  have  before  you 
tlie  High  Court  official  translations,  which  must  be  your  guide;  but  the 
accused  is  entitled  to  point  to  you  what  he  considers  mistranslations  in 
tliose  translations,  and  those  gentlemen  of  the  Jury  who  can  follow 
Marathi  wiU  be  able  to  tell  their  colleagues,  who  do  not  know  Marath},' 
^whethei  the  accused's  contentions  are  correct  or  not.  It  is  for  you  to 
judge,  but  you  must  not  resort  to  outside  help. 

The  Accused: — I  must  accept  the  ruling  of  his  lordship? 

Continuing  the  Accused  said :     What  observations  I  have  to  make  on 
the  translations  I  will  reserve  them  for  the  present.     I  wiU    now  go  over 
other  points  which  are  essential  in  this  case.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
which  may  occur  to  you,  and  it  is,  *How  can  these  translations  be  wrong'  ? 
I  certainly  do  not  attribute   any  motive  to  anybody.     What  has  happened 
is  this.     We  have  to  write  upon   curient   political  topics;    on  political 
science,   on  political   events,   on  historical  events,   and  so  on.     The  old 
Marathi  language  was   not  certainly   capacious  for   the    purpose.     We 
have  words,  for  instance,  lor  **  monarchy,**   but  none  for  **  democracy," 
The  very  idea  of  constitutional  monarchy  is  to  be  expresssd  in  a  round- 
about  way.    We  cannot  find  words  for  it  either  in  Molesworth's  or  in  Can-' 
dy's  Dictionary. .  As  to  the  words  ^*  Killing,  murder,   and  assassination  '{ 
there  is  a  word  for  ^  murder  *  and  for  ^killitig'  but  not  one  word  for  assas- 
sination.     That  is  the  particularity  of  the  language.     The  western  ideas 
are  new  ideas  and  every  writer  in  Marathi  has   a  very  peculiar  duty  to 
perform.     He  has  not  only  to  express  his  ideas  in  popular  language  but  to 
coin  words.     Many  such  words  are  coming  into  use  nowadays.     You  are 
probably  not  aware  of  the  difficulty.    The   English  is  a  higUy   cultivated 
language;     every     sentiment    and    shade    of    meaning    can    be    very 
accurately  expressed  in  it.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  Marathi.  So  also 
on  economic  questions-protection,  free  trade,  balance  of  trade  are  words 
and  expsessions  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  render  in  Marathi.     All  that 
you  lead  in  English  papers — subjects  of  high  politics,   commerce,  econo- 
mics, is  discussed  in  Maralhi  papers  nowadays,   and   of  course  it  is  very 
difficult  to  render  them  in  Marathi.    The  ideas    occur  to  us  in  English, 
because  we  have  received  them  through  English  books,  while  we  have  to 
write  in  Marathi.     This  has   been  going  on  for  the  last  20  or  25  years* 
Before  the   character  of  the  language   is   changed,    not    only    Englsh 
ideas    but    also    English    constructions    are      adopted.     The    present 
Marathi     is    a    combination    of     English    and    Sanskrit  styles     with 
English    ideas      expressed    by     new      coined     words.     It       is      im<{ 
possible  to  find  these  words  in  any  dictionary.    The  translations  have  not 
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^been  intentionally  wrcngly  done.  But  the  man,  who  did  tUem  conld  not 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the .  present  day.  In  order  to 
properly  render  these  Articles  into  English,  the  man  must  be  up-to-date. 
The  is  the  reason  why  these  translations  are  not  correct* 

Then  there  is  another  point  which  the  Jury  will  have  to  judge,  and  it 
is  whether  the  innuendoes  are  correct  or  not.  I  do  not  know  for  the  present 
what  innuendoes  the  Prosecution  are  going  to   draw  but  I  am  anticipating; 

them  from  some  remarks  which  fell  from  the  mouth  of  the  learned  Counsel 
lor  the  Prosecution.  There  may  be  others  but  to  those  I  have  no  opportunity 

of  replying.  Another  point  which  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  notice  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  the  feelings  of  the  Marathi  community.  I  have  said 
that  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  an  article  on  a  particular  community 

you  have  not  to  jtldge  what  the  effect  of  that  article  will  be  on  the  English 

community    or    the     Mahomedan      community     or    on     the      Bengali 

community.  .  They    are    all    excluded.    The    articles    were    read     by 

Marathi-knowing    people,   and  the  question  is  what  the  present   state  of 

Marathi-knowing  people  is.    That    is  an    important  point.      As  I  said 

yesterday  you  have  to  consider  those  points,  the  language  of  the  article, 

the  state  of  the  society,  and*  not  merely  the  state  of  the  society,   but    also 

the  state  of  the  society  at  a  particular  time.  That  is  what  you  have  to 
judge.     It  is,  as  I  then  said,   an  equation^  containing  three  unknown 

Quantities,  and  unless   and  until  these  three    things  are    ascertained,  it  is 

impossible  to  judge  of  the  probable  effect  of.  those  words  upon  the  minds  of 

the   Marathi-speaking  people.    Do  not  tbjnk  that  whatever  impression 

tho§e  words  in  the  translations   have      produced       upon  you,  is  also  the 

the  impression  which  is  likely  to  be  produced  on  the       Marathi-speaking 

people.  As  I  have  alredy  said  the  impression  is  different  on  different 

communities.      For  instance,  as  I  have  stated,  an  article  on  cow-killing 

would  produce  different  impressions  upon  the   two  communities,   namely, 

the  Hind  as  and  the    Mahomedans.       You  have  nothing  to  do  as  to  what 

impression  would    be    created  in  Bengal,   N.   W«  P.,   or  the    Madras 

Presidency.  My  paper  is  not  read  in  those  parts  of  the    country.  I  am  not 

charged  with  exciting  feelings  of  disaffection  throughout  India.   But  the 

charge  is  as  to  the  effect  that  is  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 

readers  of  the  Kesari.  The  proper  course   then  was  to  put  some  readers 

of  the  Kesari    into  the  witness  box  and  ask    them  what  effect  those 

articles  had  produced  upon  them.  That  would    have  been    the    piaper 

course.    That  is  the  chief  point.  If  these  articles  are  likely  to  produce 

an  evil  effect  on  those  readers  they  are  seditions,  otherwise  not. 

The  case  was  then  adjourned  till  Friday. 
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FIFTH  DAY. 

Friday  17 tk  July  1908. 

Mr.  Tilak  resuming  his  address  said: — 

My  I/)rd  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  yesterday  evening  when  the  Court 
rose  I  had  only  placed  before  you  some  of  the  points  on  which  I  wish  to  rely 
in  my  defence,  I  tried  to  show  first  that  it  was  a  controversy  in  which  as  a 
newspaper  editor  I  was  bound  to  take  part;  secondly  in  doing  so  I  represented 
the  opinion  of  my  community,  and  did  not  invent  any  new  argument,  and 
thirdly  that  my  arguments  were  in  reply  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
other  side,  and  this  was  urged  especially  to  show  that  when  you  have  to  judge 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  me  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
arguments  to  which  they  are  replies.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  intelligently 
the  effect  of  the  arguments  on  the  one  side  unless  the  arguments  to  which 
they  are  replies  are  also  before  you.  Then  I  tried  to  show  that  you  have  to 
judge  of  the  effects  of  the  articles  written  in  Marathi  on  a  Marathi-speaking 
commmunity.  The  paper  is  not  read  all  over  India,  but  only  by  Marathi-know- 
ing  public.  And  I  also  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  translations  not  being 
correct  you  were  placed  somewhat  in  an  awkward  position  in  judging  of  the 
effect  of  the  words  upon  the  minds  of  the  Marathi-speaking  people,  as  well  in 
drawing  your  inference  as  in  basing  your  inuendoes  on  the  same.  All  these 
facts  have  to  be  considered  as  the  surrounding  incidents  from  which  you  have 
to  draw  your  inference  as  to  intention  and  motive.  I  mention  this  in  con- 
tra-distinction  to  the  legal  fiction  that  a  man  must  be  presumed  to  intend  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  ^cts.  These  circumstances  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  arriving  at  a  proper  conclusion  as  to  my  motive,  consi- 
dering the  cause  I  had  to  represent  at  the  time.  Lawyers  say,  infer  the  con- 
duct of  a  particular  man  from  a  particular  act  committed  by  him.  The 
surrounding  circumstances  also  are  perfectly  relevant.  There  are  two  or 
three  points  which  are  to  be  noticed.  I  wish  td  do  it  now,  and  then  read 
some  of  the  extracts  from  the  papers  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  me  at  the  time  the  articles  were  written.  As  I  have  said  I  was 
making  a  suggestion  to  Government  not  merely  giving  a  reply.  Certain  advice 
was  tendered  by  the  Anglo-Indian  papers  to  Government  which  I  thought 
was  against  the  interest  of  my  community.  It  was  as  a  newspaper  editor  my 
duty  to  place  my  view  before  the  Government  in  a  different  light  from  that 
in  which  the  Anglo-Indian  papers  thought  it  fit  to  do.  Gentlemen,  here  I 
must  say  one  thing.  Although  I  speak  of  the  Anglo-Indian  community,  it 
is  not  a  matter  between  Anglo-Indians  and  Indians  as  I  observed  yesterday. 
Political  parties  take  the  form  of  rival  interests  between  communities  in 
India.  But  that  is  not  always  the  case;  and  in  my  controversy  I  should  rather 
say  instead  of  Anglo-Indian  community  and  Native  community  we  should 
say  the  pro-bureaucracy  party  and  the  anti-bureaucracy  party;  or  iif  you 
do  not  want  to  use  the  word  **  anti-bureaucracy,*^  let  us  say  the 
pro-Congress  party.  These  were  the  two  parties,  if  properly  defined. 
The  object  being  to  place  both  sides  before  Government  I  use  the  words 
pro-bureauefat  and  *pro-CongressV  deliberately  in  order  to  show  that  their 
interests  are  not  facial  anterests.  *  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
controversy  arose  out  of  any  racial  differences.    <Pfaere  was  a  real  opposition 
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ol  interests,  such  opposition  as  we  find  in  Bugland  between  the  Conservatives 
and  liberals.  Of  course  an  attempt  wiQ  be  made  and  has  been  made  in  the 
newspapers  to  represent  this  conflict  of  interest  as  racial,  and  as  due  to  race 
animosity.  Our  view  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  not  racial;  for  you  will  find 
when  I  read  some  of  the  extracts  from  the  newspapers  that  there  are  Indian 
gentlemen  who  have  sided  with  the  Anlo-Indian  papers,  and  also  that  some 
Anglo-Indians  side  with  the  native  papers.  One  of  the  articles  put  in  by 
the  Prosecution  is  put  in  to  prove  intention.     It  is  dated  19th  May  and  is 

headed  *A  Double  Hint.*  (Ex.  E.)  That  means  a  '*hint"  to  the  natives  as 
subjects  as  well  as  to  the  Government.  That  discloses  the  object  of  an  article 
which  has  been  put  in  by  the  Prosecution  to  prove  intention.  **Donble 
Hint' '  is  a  sugsestion  made  to  Government  and  made  to  most  of  the  native 
leaders  who  are  siding  with,  or  who  are  in  favour  of  the  views  expressed  by, 
Anglo-Indian  papers.  There  is  a  double  warning  conveyed  to  both  sides; 
and  the  warning  conveyed  to  the  people  being  not  to  go  against  their  own 
interests  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  and  not  to  forget  what  the  real  interests 
of  the  native  community  are.  Because  an  outrage  has  taken  place,    let  us  not 

be  confused  but  take  a  calm  view  of  the  situation.  That  is  the  purpose  for 
which  that  article  was  penned ;  it  was  to  convey  a  hint  and  warning  to  both 
sides  and  to  Government.  Another  point  to  be  considered  is  that  proposals 
were  then  actually  before  Government,  notice  had  been  given  that  Govern- 
ment were  going  to  pass  a  Press  Act  and  an  Explosives  Act.  (What  they  pass- 
ed is  not  exactly  a  Press  A.ct.)  These  two  measures  were  known  to  be  before 
the  Government  and  my  comments  on  these  measures  and  the  view  of  the 
community  on  these  measures  had  to  be  communicated  to  Government  and 
that  has  been  done  in  the  other  two  articles.  Repressive  measures  were 
contemplated;  and  we  had  to  give  our  views,  just  as  it  is  perfectly  legal  for  a 
man  to  give  details  of  a  bill,  (in  this  case  there  was  no  publication  as  the 
time  was  too  short)  and  to  g^ve  his  views  on  them  either  privately  or  public- 
ly according  to  his  position.  So  I  had  as  a  newspaper  man  to  comment  on 
the  measures  contemplated,  and  that  is  done  with  the  purpose,  with  the 
object,  of  communicating  my  honest  views  to  Government.  Though  Govern- 
ment may  not  agree  with  my  views  altogether  I  am  perfectly  within  my  right 
in  communicating  my  views  to  Government.  When  I  have  notice  of  a  certain 
measure  being  contemplated  it  is  my  duty  to  place  my  views  before  Govern- 
ment. So  tiie  situation  is  this.  As  against  the  legal  maxim  that  a  man  intends 
the  natural  consequences  of  his  acts,  You  have  to  take  into  consideration 
all  these  circumstances.  I  have  summarised  them  shortly.  (1)  It  is  a  reply  to 
Anglo-Indian  criticism.  (2)  It  is  a  suggestion  to  Government  and  addressed 
to  Government.  (3)  The  articles  are  also  addressed  to  the  people.  (4)  It  is  a 
discussion  of  the  situation.  (5)  It  contains  a  warning  to  both  j^rties 
which  it  is  my  duty  as  a  journalist  to  convey  and  (6)  It  contains  a  criticism 
of  the  contemplated  measures  of  Government.  That  is  my  defence,  and  it  is 
on  these  grounds  that  I  ask  you  not  to  rely  solely  upon  the  legal  fiction 
but  to  take  into  consideration  the  other  circumstances.    If  you  find,    as  I 

have  said,  that  j^haps  writing  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  me  to  weigh  my  words  in  a  balance,  and  if  you  find  my  motive  has 
been  good,  I  expect  acquittal  from  you«  Gentlemen,  It  is  impossible  in  writ- 
ing on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  make  a  chaice  of  words.     I  asked  Mr. 
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foshi  to  give  me  a  word  for  *  error  of  judgment,'  He  said  he  would  give  me  one 
he  next  day.  I  must  give  the  word  at  once  and  express  my  opinions.  Week 
>y  week,  we  have  to  see  what  material  gathers  during  the  week  and  we  have 
o  give  a  summary  of  the  public  opinion ;  we  have  both  to  reply  and  to  give 
>ur  views  on  the  same.  That  is  what  has  to  be  done  at  short  notice  in  a 
lewspaper  office.  The  pressure  is  greater  in  the  case  of  a  daily  ;  it  is  not 
o  great  in  the  case  of  a  weekly.  But  after  all  it  is  pressure  under  which  we 
lave  to  work.  Now  we  work  under  that  ptessure,  with  the  object  of  pre- 
lenting  our  side  before  the  people  and  the  Government  and  repljdng  to  criti- 
ism  in  the  press  owned  and  controlled  by  the  other  party.     That  is   really 

he  situation;  Place  yourself  in  that  situation  and  when  you  have  done  so  say, 
t  you  had  been  an  editor  of  a  journal  in  these  times,  what  you  would  have 
bne  ?  Possibly  you  are  not  aware  of  the  volume  of  matter  that  comes  before 
IS.  In  my  own  office  I  get  as  many  as  two  hundred  newspapers  a  week.  We 
lave  to  sift,  and  summarise,  and  settle  on  lines  of  reply.  In  order  to 
jive  you  some  idea  of  the  pressure  under  which  I  have  to  work,  I 
lave  put  in  those  documents.  I  do  not  want  to  read  them  all 
3  you,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  your  time.  In  fact  I  can  myself 
ll-bear  the  strain  in  the  present  state  of  my  health.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to 
ive  you  some  idea  of  the  pressure  under  which  we  have  to  work  and  of  the 

urrounding  circumstances  which  influence  our  judgment  for  the  week. 
!1iat  is  done  in  every  newspaper  office .  Now  you  will  kindly  give  your 
ttention  to  one  of  the  comments  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  arguments 
f  the  Anglo-Indian  papers  are  "silly" .  Here  are  two  notes,  one  relates  to 
ause  and  the  other  to  preventive  measures.  There  are  the  two  main  points. 
Fow  on  these  two  points  the  controversy  was  raised.  One  party  diagnosed 
i  in  one  way  and  Ihe  other  in  another  way,  and  one  party  treated  it  in  one 
(ay  and  another  party  in  another  way.  You  cannot  form  a  judgment  from 
He  article  taken  singly  isolated  from  the  controversy.     As  I  told  you  yester- 

jy,  the  diagnosis  of  one  party  was  political  agitation.  There  is  a  party  in 
lis  country  which  feels  that  the  Administration  is  not  all  right.  I  am  not 
sking  you  to  agree  with  me.  This  is  not  a  PbUtical  Cltib  where  we  intend 
)  argue  with  each  other.  This  is  a  Court  of  Law  where  we  have  to  see 
'hether  we  have  a  right  to  put  forth  our  views  or  not.  It  is  impossible  to 
lake  conversions  here  and  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  it.  I  only  say  that 
J'ery  party  has  the  right  of  expressing  opinions  in  its  own  way  and  the  same 
ght  must  be  conced^  to  the  other  party.  Now  that  is  the  purpose  for 
'hich  these  papers  have  been  put  in.  If  tiie  other  side  had  said  that  the 
tgumerits  of  this  side  are  dangerous  or  preposterous  I  would  have  been  per- 
ictly  justified  in  saying  that  they  are  talking  nonsense.  It  is  in  that  way  you 
ave  to  judge  of  thie  import  of  the  words  used  by  me  in  this  controversy.  It 
a  reply.  It  is  as  it  were  a  tug  of  war  and  the  tension  on  the  rope  can 
aly  be  asertained  by  ascertaining  the  force  on  each  side.  It  cannot  be 
5ne  other\^se.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  want  to  read  la  few  extracts  to 
Im  to  show  what  effect  these  words  and  arguments  are  likely  to  produce  and 
id  produced  on  the  other  side.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Prosecution  to  do  that, 
he  Prosecution  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  take  a  different  view.^  They  have 
ily  placed  before  you  one  end  of  the  rope  in  this  tug  of  war.  It  is  a  rule  in 
athematics  thatno  tension  can  be  created  by  pulling  a  string  at  one  end  only* 
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When  you  want  to  find  a  tension  you  have  to  see  what  the  forces  are  at  hot 
ends.  And  it  is  with  that  view,  as  I  have  said,  that  I  have  put  in  these  papeis 
I  wish  to  read  some  of  the  extracts  from  them  to  you.  I  am  sorry  it  will  tak 
up  your  time  but  I  cannot  help  that.  It  is  not  a  question  of  who  is  right  aa 
who  is  wrong.  If  both  parties  are  entitled  to  put  forth  their  views,  I  request  yoi 
to  show  the  same  consideration  from  the  point  of  view  of  law  and  justice  ti 
both  parties.  If  it  were  a  controversy  taking  place  in  England  between  tn 
parties  one  party  would  say  that  the  other  party  had  no  right  to  be  in  povrtL 
Now  the  Liberals  are  in  power,  and  the  Conservatives  say  that  they  ought  ni 
to  be  in  power.  There  is  a  controversy  raised  about  the  existence  of 
House  of  Lords  itself.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  controversy  raised   a 

the  House  of  Lords  is  seditious?  Then  the  late  Prime  Minister  would  have 
be  sent  to  jaU  for  his  speech  against  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  not  questi 
ed  at  aU  as  he  was  entitled  to  express  his  opinions.  As  I  have  said  Govemm< 
in  the  concrete  should  be  distinguished  from  Government  in  the  abstract, 
am  not  here  to  advocate  that  my  view  is  right.  Some  people  think  that  th 
present  state  of  things  is  all  right,  others  think  that  it  should  be  refonnci 
But  in  any  case  each  party  should  have  the  liberty  to  place  its  view  befoa 
Government.  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  free  Press?  It  has  its  disadvantages 
but  on  the  whole,  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  India  is  fortunai 
ruled  by  a  civilised  nation.  The  liberty  of  a  free  Press  is  allowed  to  us.  I  fan 
we  have  not  had  to  fight  for  it,  as  the  English  people  had  to  do  in  1792 -, 
after  all  it  is  a  concession  granted  to  us  and  so  long  as  it  is  not  withdrawn  wt 
are    entitled    to    have    the    same    liberty    that  is   enjoyed  in  Bngland 

Now  with  these  remarks  I  propose  to  read  to  you  the  fiisl 
charge-article.  It  is  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Kesari  date* 
12th  May.  It  deals  with  the  events  of  the  29th  and  the  30th  of  ApA 
Of  course  views  on  these  events  were  published  in  the  issue  of  5th  May  19M. 
When  our  \iews  in  the  article  were  written  we  wanted  to  see  what  shape  the 
controversy  would  take.  In  the  meanwhile  as  an  editor  I  had  on  my  tabk 
a  number  of  notes .  What  I  do  with  these  notes  in  this.  I  read  them.  1 
digest  them  and  I  give  a  summary  of  the  news  in  my  paper  and  at  the  saiK 
time  if  I  think  there  is  anything  harmful  to   the  interests  of  my  community 

I  try  to  reply.  Now  the  reply  must  not  be  judged  in  the  cool  atmosphere  of 
this  room  but]  taking  into  consideration  the  state  to  which  my  mind  yt& 
brought  on  reading  these  notes.  You  must  feel  as  I  felt  then,  and  it  ca 
only  be  done  by  placing  before  you  the  matters  which  were  before  me  wte 
I  wrote  these  articles.  This  is  the  relevancy  of  the  various  papers  that  'wK 
been  put  in.  Very  likely  you  may  be  taking  one  or  two  of  these  papes, 
but  you  may  have  no  idea  of  what  the  controversy  is  and  it  ii^  to  give  ] 
that  idea  that  I  put  in  these  papers.  You  must  be  reading  some  of  Hk 
newspapers  but  not  all.  What  do  the  editors  do  ?  They  do  tiie  work  fat| 
you.  But  here  you  are  brought  to  give  a  judgment,  and  I  read  these  pa^ 
to  you  in  order  that  you  should  arrive  at  a  sound  decision.  Now  tk 
papers  I  have  put  in  may  be  classified  under  three  or  four  heads.  You  have 
the  comments  made  by  the  English  papers  such  as  the  Pioneer^  the  Eng" 
Itskmaft J  the Slatesmany  the  Empire^  the  Times  of  Indian  the  Advocated 
India  ^  Then  you  have  the  reply  of  the  Indian  Press  to  the  same  iti 
the  Bengali^   the  Hindu ^  ^t  Madras  Standard y  the  Patrikay  ^e  Pu»jaii\ 
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±c.  It  is  not  only  in  the  Matathi  journals  that  the  controversy  is  raised. 
!t  is  raised  all  over  India.  The  two  views  are  represented  by  the  exponents 
>f  the  different  parties  in  the  press  over  which  they  had  control  or  which  re- 
ffesented  them.  That  is  the  point  to  wUcH  I  shall  draw  your  attention .  So 
x)u  have  first  of  all  the  opinion  of  the  English,  papers  in  India  and .  then  the 
pinion  of  the  native  press  in  India.  Then  came  after  a  fortnight  home 
lapers  with  the  views  on  this  incident  of  Englishmen.  That  becomes 
nother  chapter  in  this  controversy.  When  I  read  to  you  the  three  or  four  arti- 
les  which  have  been  put  in,  you  will  find  tliat  they  have  not  been  written  for 
Lothing,  but  that  there  was  an  immediate  cause  which  prompted  the  writing 
f  these  articles.  This  is  the  way  we  write  from  week  to  week.  It  was  one 
f  the  arguments  of  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  Crown  that  I  had  been  going 
a  from  week  to  week  issmng  seditious  articles.  But  the  controversy  went 
ti  from  week  to  week.  You  have  the  English  opinion,  the  Anglo-Indian 
pinion,  and  the  Native  Press  opinion,  and  then  we  come  to  the  view  held 
a  this  Presidency  and  by  the  Marathi-speaking  population.  I  am  charged 
pecifically  with  causing  excitement  not  throughout  India  but  among  the 
ifarathi-speaking  population.  I  do  not  stand  alone  in  my  views.  I  put  a 
[uestion  to  Mr.  Joshi  as  to  how  nftmy  parties  there  are  among  the  Marathi 
peaking  people  as  I  wanted  to  show  ^at  the  papers  of  all  parties  to  which 
he  writers  belong  and  of  all  parties  in*  the  Marathi-speaking  community 
Dok  the  same  view  as  I  did.  That  absolves  me  from  any  evil  intention.  If 
here  is  no  personal  prejudice  against  me,  these  articles  will  show  that  I  was 
lot  prompted  by  any  personal  prejudices.  They  need  npt  be  looked  at 
hrough  coloured  glasses.  It  was  a  natural  outcome  of  the  forces  acting 
ipon  us  at  the  time.  In  fact  what  I  maintain  is  that,  as  they  say  in 
kiedicine,  there  are  certain  causes  which  are  responsive  to  a  reflex  action. 
ily  intention  is  to  show  that  these  articles  were  written  in  answer  to  certain 
triticisins.  The  articles  I  have  put  in  may  be  classed  under  these  four  heads, 
hien  there  are  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council  as  printed  in  the 
Gazette  of  India  in  connection  with  the  passing  of  the  Press  Act.  These  pro- 
«edings  form  the  subject  of  the  comments  in  my  article.  It  is  in  that  way 
hat  these  papers  are  relevant.  Of  course  they  are  a  great  mass,  but  I  do 
lot  want  to  read  the  whole  lot  but  a  few  extracts  only.  But  if  you  are  not 
atisfied  you  can  take  them  and  read  them  and  form  your  own  judgment 
lom  them.     It  is. not  my  wish  to  raise  that  controversy  here. 

Accused  : — May  I  ask  my  Lord,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  certain 
)apers  that  have  been  put  in.     I  have  already  explained  their  relevancy. 

His  Lordship  to  Clerk  of  the  Crown:  — Give  accused  the  whole  bundle. 

Now  the  first  paper  I  have  put  in  is  the  Pioneer  of  May  7th  1908. 
[page  2  Col.  1  )  The  Issue  is  only  a  week  after  the  bomb  incident  and  before 
[  wrote  my  article  of  May  12th.  What  does  the  Pioneer  say  ?  The  heading 
s  '*The  Cult  of  the  Bomb"  and  that  heading  deserves  to  be  compared  with 
She  heading  of  my  article  ** The  Secret  of  the  Bomb"  Now  there  is  one 
sentence  there.  ^ Reads  from  *'If"  down  to  **for  every  life  sacrificed".  Vide 
Defence  E)x.  1)  That  was  the  recommendation  made  ;  an  indiscriminate 
daughter  of  the  innocents. 

Mr.  Branson  :-^My  Lord,  do  you  think  Mr.  Tilak  is  entitled  to  read 
iat  passage  and  say    it  recommends  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  ? 
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His  Lordship  : — Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  direct  the  use  of  language; 
we  must  leave  him  to  exercise  his  discretion. 

Accused  : — Of  course  there  is  a  qualification. 

Continuing  Accused  said  :-^ 

There  is  another  extract  also  which  I  want  to  read  to  you.  (Reads  "onl? 
class"  to  ^'striking  for  freedom*'.  )  Look  at  that  ;  If  that  is  stated  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  state  our  side  ;  and  that  is  how  my  article  arises., 
(Reads  down  to  ''British  Government  may  be  tolerated  temporarily.")  Ofi 
course  that  is  a  'somewhat  perverted  view  of  the  aims  of  the  CongressJ 
(Reads  down  to  ''wicked'*.)  And  then  the  article  goes  on  to  say  somethinj 
about  Keir  Hardies  and  and  Nevinsons.  (  Reads  from  "  onty  force ' 
down     to  "ignorant  masses  and  to  "bombs  thrown  in  Calcutta.  ^^) 

So  that  ^this  paper  says  that  there  is  a  logical  connection  betwea 
members  of  Council  and  Bomb-throwers  in  Bengal.  When  these  seiiofl 
comments  are  made  in  the  Press  is  it  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  editoi 
on  the  other  side  to  place  their  side  of  fhe  controversy  before  the  people 
That  is  how  the  situation  arises.  Of  course  the  article  gives  me  mon 
credit  than  I  deserve  here  (Reads  "By  their  bitterness"  down  to"  it  i 
wicked"  )  We  never  denied  that.  (Reads  "the  nationalists  may  be" 
down  to  "by  bomb-")  Further  on  it  says  (Reads  "It  is  impossible toj 
judge"  down  to  "not  guilty")  Indirectly  charging  that  every  one  a 
VLS  knew  that  bombs  were  going  to  be  thrown.  (Reads  down  to  "astray" .^ 
Now  these  quotations  are  from  this  article,  which  extends  to  two  coluinns 
If  any  of  the  Gentlmen  of  the  Jury  wish  to  see  the  article  your  Lordshq 
will  direct  that  it  should  be  handed  over. 

His  Lordship  : — ^If  any  one  desires  to  see  it  I  wiU  allow  it  to  be  handei 
up  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury. 

(The  paper  was  handed  up  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown) . 
Accused  continuing  : — 

You  will  find  that  these  are  the  comments  of  the  Pioneer;  I  a 
specifically  named  both  as  editor  of  the  vernacular  paper  of  over  thirt}'  >'eai! 
standing  and  also  by  name.  Now  here  is  an  extract  from  the  Aisan  whid 
is  coupled  with  an  extract  from  the  Empire.  ( vide  Exhibit  D  2, ) 
Then  comes  (Reads  "Mr.  Kingsford  is"  down  to  "range".)  He  fi 
recommended  to  shoot  at  short  range;  and  then  it  goes  on  (Reads  "i« 
hope  Mr.  Kingsford  will  secure  a  big  bag"  down  to  "best  of  luck".)  TIm 
next  paper  I  wish  to  read  is  the  Gujrathi  of  May  31st.  page  773  Col.  a 
which  quotes  from  the  Englishntan* s  correspondent  with  the  comment  d 
the  Editor  upon  it.  (Reads  "I  submit  that  powers"  down  to  "which  thq 
endeavoured  to  direct '  ( vide  Exhibit  D  3.  )  There  was  also  tin 
suggestion  made  that  all  tibese  men  should  be  whipped  in  publk 
streets  by  public  sweepers^    I    now  put    in  the    Pioneer  of  11th    may 

page   2,   Col.  I  to  3.     (  vide  Exhibit  D  4.  )     I    have    not  been  able  fi 
to  procure  aU  the  articles  of  the  Pioneer  or  I  would  have  done  so.     Th 
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Pioneer  of  11th  May  1908  speaking  of  the  Seditious  Publications  Act,  which. 
was  adopted  in  the  legislative  Council^  names  Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose  and 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  and  goes  on  to  say:- (Reads  down  to  **liberty")  Then 
it  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  agitation  in  Madras  and  Bengal  and  other  places  and 
then  goes  on  in  this  manner  (Reads  '*The  exhortation' 'down  to  "in  effect")  ♦ 
This  means  that  people  should  be  prohibited  from  all  public  meetings 
Happily  the  Press  Act  was  not  passed  then  or  the  /bw^^r  would  have  said  that 
both  meetings   and  the  Vernacular  Press  should    be    suppressed    (Reads 

down  to  ''not  prohibited".)  In  that  way  the  article  closes.  Now  I 
would  like  to  read  a  few  extracts  from  three  or  four  articles  from  the  Calcutta 
Statesntau.  The  feeling  is  not  so  strong  on  the  Bombay  side.  It  is  particularly 
strong  in  Bengal.  The  Statesman  from  which  I  am  going  to  quote  is  dated 
May  5  ^vide  D  5.  )  (Reads  from  "the  people"  down  to  "murderous 
outrage".)  Further  on  it  says: — (Reads  from  "it  wUl  be  observed"  down  to 
"  extremist  agitators.  "  )  And  then  there  is  a  long  tirade  against  the 
Extremists.  We  now  next  come  to  the  Statesman  of  May  5th  and 
7th  (Reads  "  so  long  as  "  down  to  "  terrorists  wUl  remain.  ")  These  two 
articles  appear  in  the  Statesman  and  you  can  satisfy  yourselves  that  the  ex- 
tracts I  am  reading  are  correct.  It  is  not  a  question  of  translations.  Again 
th,^  Statesman  oi  ^3.y  15,  page  6,  Col.  2  and  3.  says  (Reads  "  Even  in 
Russia"  down  to  "many  countries.")  Then  we  have  "the  Times  of  Indta^' 
of  May  4,  which  says  (Reads  "The  spirit"  down  to  "motives  may  have 
been  pure.")  Of  course  that  is  one  of  the  reservations  made.  Thus  I  say 
they  contributed  to  the  agitation.  They  attributed  it  of  course  to  the  extrem- 
ists of  the  Congress.  Again  there  is  the  Advocate  oi  India  dated  May  4  page 
6  Col.  2  and  3  (Reads  "  The  one  uimpalatable  truth"  down  to  "  Hydra  with 
the  paper  knife.")  It  advises  Government  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  re- 
pressive measures.  Reads  "It  is  no  use"  down  to  "now  to  deplore.  ")   Now 

%ese  were  the  writings  which  were  published  between  the  date  of  my  article 
and  the  date  of  the  incident  or  outrage.  They  were  all  before  the  public. 
We  honestiy  believed  that  these  writings  were  mischievous,  pisirticularly  the 
insinuations  of  those  writers  and  they  had  to  be  counteracted.  What  were 
we  to  do  ?  Not  put  comments  in  our  paper  contradicting  this  ?  If  we  had 
used  equally  strong  terms  should  we  have  been  allowed  to  do  so  quiefly  ? 
That  is  the  point  to  be  considered.  In  a  controversy  we  have  to  counter- 
act some  other  views.  Of  course  this  was  done  by  the  native  papers  and  I 
have  put  in  two  or  three  issues  of  the  Bengali.  The  editor  of  this  paper  is 
Surendranath  Banarji  and  his  name  is  mentioned  by  the  Pioneer  in  the  first 
article  I  read.  Of  course,  the  reply  is  that  aU  these  articles  were  written  in 
the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  moment  and  that  there  is  another  side  which 
must  be  placed  before  the  Government.  The  Anglo-Indian  papers  are  read 
by  the  officials.  If  they  read  the  vernacular  papers,  it  is  from  translations 
supplied  by  the  Oriental  Translator.  Now  the  papers  I  wish  to  read  from 
are  the  issues  of  the  Bengali  of  May  5th,  6th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  13th,  28th,  and 
31st.  All  these  papers  are  put  in  not  with  the  object  that  the  whole  of  them 
should  be  read  here  in  Court,  but  with  the  object  that  any  one  of  you  Gentle- 
uien  of  the  jury,  who  wishes  to  see  what  the  nature  of  the  controversy  was 
may  be  able  to  look  at  them.  I  will  read  only  one  or  two  sentences  from 
each,     I  will  take  the  BengaU  of  5th  May,  page  5,  Col.  1,  2,  3.  First  there 
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isthe  reply  to  the  Englishman,  (Reads  "llie  Englishman  has  gone  mad" 
down  to  ** machinations  of  the  agitators.*')  Then  there  is  a  quotation  from 
Burke.  In  the  issue  of  May  6th  page  5  Col.  2  and  5  there  is  another  attack 
on  th!t  Englishman.  (Reads  "Now  the  Englishman  has  said  this  is  a 
miserable  "  down  to  "  police  have  at  length  unearthed.  "  )  Then  in  the 
Bengali  oi  May  8th,  page  5,  Col.  2  and  5  there  is  a  comment  on  the  Pioneer 
and  Englishman  combined  and  summary  of  the  Pioneer  article  on  the  *  Cuh 
of  Bomb.'  (Reads  '*as  a  result  down  to  Congress  moderates, — extremists 
and  Co.")  It  then  comments  in  the  strain  that  all  this  is  nonsense  and 
what  is  required  chiefly  is  a  policy  of  coercion.  .We  then  come  to  the  issue 
of  May  9th,  page  5  Column  2  of  the  same  paper  which  quotes  a  passage  from 
Mioit  Englishman  (Reads '* commenting  on  the  Bengal"  down  to  *' unfair 
interpretation  of  that  word.")  Then  the  -ff^w^a/z  says  *' there  is  hardly" 
down  to  ''  dastardly  outrages,  ")  Next  we  have  the  Bengali  oi  10th  Mayi 
It  is  a  comment  on  the  Pioneer  and  Englishman  together  very  much  hsi  the 
same  strain  stating  (Reads  ** Nevertheless  in  theas  days"  down  to  *'repre- 
sentive  measures")  I  will  refer  now  to  the  Bengali  of  the  13th  May  page  5 
Col.  1  and  2;  there  is  a  quotation  there  from  the  Madras  Times 
commenting  upon  this  (  Reads  * '  The  injuries  ' '  down  to  *  *  quahties  of 
the  English")  There  is  also  a  paragraph  that  refers  to  the  news  of  Mr.  R. 
C.  Dutt  (Reads  ''We  learn  from  the  writer"  down  to  **quote".)  You  may  say 
if  he  thought  so  why  did  he  not  warn  the  Government  ?  In  fact  a  warn- 
ing was  given  to  Government  in  the  council  by  Mr.  Gokhale,  but  very  little 
weight  is  attached  to  our  opinion  there.  We  might  as  well  cry  in  the  wilder- 
ness. It  is  not  only  the  daily  press  and  the  weekly  press  but  also  the  month- 
ly press  that  does  all  this.  I  will  refer  to  Modem  Review  for  June  1908  page 
547  published  at  Allahabad.  There  is  a  summary  of  the  whole  political  situa- 
tion. (Reads.  'The  political  situation  and  Western  Sentiments  '  )  That  is 
the  heading  and  that  is  the  subject  of  the  article.  (  Reads  * 'we  never  expec- 
ted" down  to  ''such  measures  of  Justice  ".)  It  takes  the  view  that  such 
measures  are  imported  here.    Then  there  is  a  quotation    from  Mathew 

Arnold's  description  of  murder.  It  also  quotes  the  Pioneer  and  gives  the 
genesis  of  the  bomb  in  Bengal  and  controverts  the  Pioneer^ s  view.  This  is 
written  in  the  cool  atmosphere  of  Allahabad.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
quotations,  e.  g.  article  signed  A.  K.  C.  whatever  that  may  mean.  Next 
I  wUl  read  from  the  'Indian  World'  for  May,  page  472.  It  is  a  monthly 
magazine  and  says  much  the  same  thing.  It  is  an  article  on  the  progress 
of  the  Indian  Empire  and  on  the  bomb-outrage.  (Reads  "Attempts  have 
been  made"  down  to  "responsible  for  the  party  and  then  down  to  "members 
of  the  party  are  well-known".)  It  goes  on  to  say  (Reads  from  "battle  of 
Plassey"tto  end  of  article. )It  is  written  by  a  man  who  assumes  a  German  name. 
Here  is  another  from  Madras  far  away  from  the  scene  of  the  outrage.  I  put  in 

the  Hindu  of  May  9  page  4  Col.  1.  The  writer  quotes  Mr.  Gokhale's  speech 
at  the  Legislative  Council  with  regard  to  the  objection  why  the  leaders 
did  not  warn  Government  of  the  coming  evil.  (Reads  "Govern- 
ment Official  Class  ••  down  to  the  end  of  para.)  So  the 
warning  was  conveiyed  a  year  Jago.  It  is  the  same  phrase  as  is  used  by 
inein&e  "  A^^j^r/.  ^'  Now  we  come  to  the  Hindu  of  21st  May  1908. 
It  pves  Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose's  speech  to  the  Congress  delegates  in  1906 
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(Reads  down  to  **perhaps  in  Russia."jMr.  Gokhale,  I  believe,  gave  the  jjame 
waxmng  further  on.  I  have  here  the  Hiadn  of  May  22nd,  page  6,  Col.  2  and 
3.  The  article  I  want  to  read  is  a  reply  to  the  Pioneer  by  Nepal  Chandra. 
It  says;  the  Pioneer  in  commenting  upon  Russian  Autocrats  gave  one 
view  and  commenting  on  Indian  Autocrats  gave  another  view.  The  letter 
v/as  addressed  to  the  Pioneer  but  was  not  published  in  the  Pioneer.  It  ap- 
peared in  some  other  papers.  (Reads  down  to  '*  such  conditions  do  not 
last.  ")  .  And  yet  the  Pioneer  thinks  that  they  can  last  in  India.  Then  we 
liave  the  Indian  Patriot  of  May  24th,  page  4,  Col.  1  and  2.  It  is  a  popular 
Madras  daily  paper. (Reads  on  *' Anarchist  in  Calcutta"  &c.) .  Of  course  the 
iRTriter  takes  the  Indian  view.  (Reads  *'Will  the  anarchists"  down  to  "griev- 
ances.") There  is  also  an  article  headed  *'The  Danger  to  England." 
(Reads  article  down  to  **0fl5Lcial  acts  in  Parliament.")  I  also  have  here  the 
issue  of  the  same  paper  for  May  14,  page  2,  Col.  1  and  3.  (  Reads  *'  Anglo- 
Indian  "down  to  "animosity  and  hatred.")  In  the  same  paper  for  May  I5th 
page  4,  Col.  1  and  2  (Reads  "of  the  people  at  large"  down  to  "bureau- 
cracy.") I  wiU  not  read  extracts  from>the  i!)/«<frfl^  5'/^35«rfflr<f  but  will  pass 
on  to  the  Punjabi  and  the  Tribune,  In  the  Punjabi  of  9th  May  page  3, 
Col.  1.  we  find  (  Reads  "  Even  the  most  depraved"  down  to  "other 
races,"  J    and  there  is  a  reference  to  Mr.  Justice  Amieer  Ali. 

Then  we  have  Tribune  of  May  9  f  page  4,  Col.  1-2.)  This  paper  be- 
longs to  another  party  (Reads  "it  must  be  admitted"  down  to  "  Anglo-In- 
dian Journals.)  Next  we  come  to  the  Indian  Spectator  of  May  9  page 
362,  Col.  2  and  3.  This  paper  which  is  known  to  be  the  moderate  of  the 
moderates  says  (Reads  "now  what  shall  we  say  of"  down  to  "class  of  punish- 
ment."^ He  then  goes  on  to 'represent  both  sides.  Then  we  have  the 
Gujarati  vj\!i^,Qh.\s  published  in  this  Presidency.  I  have  put  in  ^^  Indian 
S]^i?rfa/<7r  of  May  16th,  page  381;  Col.  1.  It  is  much  in  the  same  strain. 
It  takes  the  same  view  as  the  other  papers  do .  It  is  not  only  the  Marathi- 
speaking  community  which  takes  this  niew.  In  the  issue  of  the  Gujarati 
dated  May  17,  page  705-707,  Col.  1-3  we  find  (Reads: — "who  was  to  con- 
ceive that  discontent  was  growing."  j  Then  we  have  the  Gujarati  of  May 
31st  page  777-79  Col.  1  to  3.  Here  is  an  eulogy  on  the  Bomb.  The  writer 
sings  to  the  Bomb,  "you  do  not  come  to  this  Presidency."  Next  there  is  the 
^''Indu  Prakash^'*  of  May  5th  page  7,  Col.  1-3.  It  is  a  Bombay  paper  and  the 
party  to  which  it  belongs  is  the  party  to  which  the  ^^Kesari^^  does  not  be- 
long. Mr.  Joshi  said  so  the  other  day.  It  takes  the  same  view  that  it  is 
the  bureaucracy  which  must  be  reformed.  Then  it  quotes  Mr.  Gokhale 's 
Budget  speech  in  the  Viceregal  Legislative  Council  which  is  the  saime  thing 
done  in  the  Kesari.  (  Reads  '  *  there  is  much  in  the  present  situation'  *  down 
to  "as  the  succeeding  years  continue").  Then  comes  the  Dnyan-Prakash 
of  Poona  of  I9th  May  page  2  col.  1-6.  It  is  conducted  by  one  who 
assists  Mr.  Gokhale  with  his  services  in  the  Servant  of  India  Society 
since  it  was  formed  by  him.  (Reads  "Representation  will  not  eradi- 
cate the  evil.'? J  In  the  issue  of  8th  May  page  2  col.  5-6  of  the  same 
paper  (  Reads  down  to  * '  the  sentences  are  nearly  the  same  " ) .  I  have 
been  reading  from  the  translations  but  they  can  be  referred  to  in  the 
original.  I  have  put  in  the  original  issues.  The  writer  says  that  the  authorities 
have  been  led  to  adopt  these  measures  because  public  opinion  is  bound  to 
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be  distegarded  in  India.  Then  there  is  the  Chikitsaka  of  May  27th  page 
3  Col.  2.  Here  we  have  a  paper  completely  hostile  to  the  A^^i^r?  taking^ 
the  same  view  as  the  latter.  It  admonishes  the  Anglo-Indian  papers 
for  siding  with  the  Anarchists  in  Russia,  and  for  coming  down  on 
all  sorts  of  people  in  this  country  and  holding  them  responsible  for 
the  Bomb  outrage.  Now  there  are  also  some  open-minded  Anglo-Indians 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lahore  is  one  of  them.     In  the    Advocate  of  IfuUa    of 

May  17  page  7  Col.  4  we  find  a  speech  in  which  this  Bishop  says  (Reads 
''order can  and  may  be  preserved'*  down  to  "by  persecution.*'^  He 
takes  the  same  view  as  we  do.  That  is  what  I  say.  It  is  not  a  racial  contro- 
versy.  It  is  really  a  controversy  between  pro-Congress  and  pro-Bureaucratic 
parties.  I  now  put  in  the  Maratha  of  May  24  page  246  Col  1-2  giving  the 
summary  of  the  opinions  in  England.  We  had  by  that  time  received  the 
Home  papers.  The  Indian  party  there  takes  the  view  that  the  Bomb  incident 
is  the  result  of  certain  mistakes  in  the  administration.  Some  one  says  we 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  India  of  to-day  is  not  the  India  of  twenty  years 

ago.  We  have  Mr.  Nevinson's  opinion  and  also  an  extract  from  a  French 
journal  the  Paris  Times.  Thenwehavetheopinionsof  representative  men  such 
as  Sir  WiDiam  Wedderbume  and  others  and  the  remarks  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle^  ihe  Morning  Leader  &c.  (Read  down  to  "served  the  purposes' ') . 
These  are  the  notes  and  views  on  Indian  matters  in  England.  My  own  views 
before  the  Decentralisation  Commission  are  also  there.  I  have  put  them  in 
my  statement  before  this  Court.  They  say  in  England  that  the  situation  can- 
not be  improved  except  by  having  resort  to  self -Government.  That  is 
what  I  stated  in  March  last.  I  will  now   quote  you  an  extract  from  the 

Times  of  India  A2X<t6iM.Q,y\2  page  7  col.  1.  It  gives  the  views  of  Lord 
Morley  on  the  situation.  Spealang  at  the  Civial  Service  Club  dinner  he  said 
(Reads  "I  think  I  can  show"  down  to  "aliens  to  rise  in  India"  J  He  admits 
this  and  as  regards  the  remedy  he  says  (Reads  "our  first  duty"  down  to 
'desirable.') It  is  the  British  Government  that  has  taught  us  to  ask  for 
freedom  of  rights  and  for  self-Go vemment.  Then  comes  a  rather  unpleasing 
observation  (Reads  "imless  we  somehow"  down  to  "will  not  be  theirs .X 
He  plainly  admits  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  at  this  time  to 
reconcile  the  maintenance  of  order   with  political  progress.     That  is  Lord 

Morley 's  view  and  that  is  the  view  I  have  taken  in  my  article.  The  despotism 
of  the  bureaucracy  can  only  be  checked  by  the  democratic  folIowing^ 
in  England.  That  view  of  Lord  Morley  is  very  important  when  we  come 
to  consider  Government  in  concrete  and  Government  in  abstract.  When  the 
highest  head  of  the  administration  thinks  in  that  way  then  it  is  not  sedition 
for  a  mere  writer  like  myself  to  say  that  pure  representation  is  needed. 
There  is  another  speech  by  Lord  Morley  on  the  subject  that  the  partition 

of  Bengal  was  a  mistaken  one.  The  controversy  was  raised  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Now  what  was  Lord  Morley's  reply  to  Lord  Curzon?  {  Reads  '*  I 
accept  Lord  Curzon's  views"  down  to  "no  damned  nonsense."^  Then  there 
are  certain  other  papers.  This  is,  t&  I  have  said,  about  the  cause  of  xmrest. 
Diagnose  the  views  and  say  if  repressive  measures  would  be  a  better  remedy. 
Then  there  are  two  other  papers  I  wish  to  read,  extracts  from  the  Sudharak 
of  May  11th  page  2  col.  2  and  the  Subodha  Patrika  dated  May  10th  page  2 
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Col.  2.  and  May  17tli  foge  2  col.  2.  These  aie  the  papers  which  represent 
diffexent  patties  of  the  Maratlias  as  Mr.  Joshi  stated  in  his  cross-examination. 
I  am  not  going  to  read  any  more  extracts.  What  I  have  read  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  controversy  which  was  r^^g  when  I  wrote  the  articles. 
71iere  was  gross  abase  of  native  aspirations  in  the  Anglo-Indian  papers.  In 
£x.  B  dated  12th  May  1908  which  is  put  in  to  prove  intention,  you  see 
(Reads"  since  the  commencement  of  the  bomb  affair"  down  to  "agitetion.") 
^hat  is  nothing  but  a  fairsummary  of  other  views.  As  I  pointed  out,  aibont 
the  word  missionaries,  there  is  a  wrong  ttanslation.  (  Reads  from  "but  this 
paper  "  down  to  "  Swadeshi  and  Boycott  agitation  *'J.  Then  comes  a  note 
abont  the  cancelling  the  partition  of  Bengal  C  Reads  down  to"partition  itself"^ 
Oi^hatis  my  comment.  (Reads  down  to  "  Swaraja. " )  Now  this  passage  was  read 
to  you  and  you  were  asked  from  it  to  infer  that  iha.t  was  the  opinion  of  the 
HCesari oa  Swar^.  (  Reads  down  to  "  \ice  ")  I  say  it  is  no  use  waiting  till 
the  disease  develops.  (Reads  down  to  "Fartitionof  Bengal"^  This  is  put  in  to 
prove  intention.  It  was  really  quite  necessary  to  bring  the  import  of  this 
into  articles  read  to  you.  You  cannot  understand  the  real  import  of 
this  unless  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  the  articles  were 
■written.  This  note  has  been  put  in  by  the  prosecution.  It  was  quite  neces- 
sary to  show  what  the /^Jn^w,  Siaiesman,  Englishman^  Times  of  India. 
Advocate  of  India  said  and  compare  it  with  what  I  have  said  on  the  point. 
Now  I  will  explain  to  you  the  position  taken  up  in  the  first  incriminating 
articles .     You  can  understand  it  better  now. 

You  know  the  right  view  to  take.  For  e\-ery  sentence  here  I  can 
point  out  a  parallel  passage  from  the  Uterature  of  our  party.  The  arguments 
are  not  invented  by  me.  I  have  of  course  represented  them  in  a  somewhat 
■  different  form.  The  whole  party  is  responsible  for  them.  In  charging  me 
for  sedition  this  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  viz  what  impression  will  it 
produced  on  the  Marathi-speaking  public.  The  Marathi  public  is  familiar 
wtih  every  one  of  the  views  I  write.  Then  what  effect  can  these  articles 
have  on  their  minds  ?  All  they  say  is,  well,  the  reply  has  been  well  given. 
What  is  the  effect  Kkely  to  be  made  on  the  minds  of  the  Marathi-speaking 
public  if  there  is  nothing  new  ?  I  may  be  charged,  in  fact  I  am  charged 
with  attempting  to  excite  their  feelings.  They  are  famihar  with  all  already, 
so  how  would  my  writings  prejudice  their  minds  ?  I  have  been  writing 
nothing  which  I  have  not  written  for  28  years  ;  it  is  no  new  doctrine.  It 
is  from  that  point  of  view  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  view 
expressed  in  my  article  has  been  already  expressed  [Previously  by  some 
leaders  of  our  oartv. 

icles  pointing  out  the  errors  in  the 
'«««■'  dated  12th  May  1908.) 

wn  to  "European  Russia.") 
are  ft<ni^  ^  wrrtt  i(  <n^  (  Reads 
used  by  me  is  %m.  JW  means  both 
have  used  in  connection  with  the 
it  what  they  are  made  in  the  trans- 
it would  be  disrespectful  to  use  the 
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word  women  so  he  translated  f^  by  ladies  and  irjRii  by  white.  The 
word  '*  hatred'*  there  as  I  have  explained  should  be  **  disgust*',  (Reads 
to  * '  historical  fact. ' '  )  That  is  rather  too  liberal.  (Reads  down  tx)  *  'white 
official  class.")  You  will  notice  that  the  word  Bureaucracy  follows  and  you 
will  see  that  the  translator  has  put  a  marginal  note  to  say  that  this  is  print- 
ed in  parenthesis  in  the  original  in  English.  The  English  word  is  put 
there  to  qualify  what  is  meant  by  white  official  class.  We  have  often  to  use 
coined  words  and  when  we  coin  words  which  do  not  exist  in  Marathi,  we 
print  the  word  in  English  till  the  word  becomes  familiar.  Bureaucracy  is 
distinctly  specified  as  distinct  from  the  Government.  Having  expressed  re-, 
gret  at  the  Muzufferpur  outrage,  I  say  that  it  cannot  but  inspire  (fill)  many 
with  disgust  and  after  writing  a  description  of  that  outrage  we  state  that 
such  a  crisis  has  occured  in  Russia.  Proceeding  further  the  article  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  political  situation  in  India  is  reaching  this  stage.  We  say 
we  never  expected  that  the  crisis  was  coming  so  soon.  (Reads  to  '*obsti- 
nacy  and  perversity")  I  have  already  stated  that  the  word  '^perversity" 
should  be  "stubbornness"  which  is  the  word  used  in  the  original,  and  as 
the  translator  has  rendered  it  in  another  place.  It  appears  that  matters 
have  been  brought  to  this  stage  by  the  obstinacy  and  stubbornness  of  the 
Indian  Bureaucracy.  It  will  be  recollected  that  one  of  the  points  made  by 
the  Prosecution  was  that  the  word  "perversity"  showed  intention.  You 
can  now  infer  what  motive  the  writer  could  have  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
used  the  innocent  word  stubbornness  which  has  been  mistranslated  by  the 
translator.  (Reads  from  "in  such  a  short  time"  to  "white  official  class.") 
These  latter  words  mean  nothing  more  than  the  Bureaucracy.  The  word 
"white"  is  introduced  by  the  translator,  it  is  not  in  the  original.  What 
is  meant  is  that  we  never  thought  that  the  Indian  people  would  so  soon,  on 
account  of  the  acts  of  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  EngUsh  Bureaucracy,  be 
inspired  with  disappointment.  (Reads  to  "the  rebellious  path.")  The  re- 
bellious path  is  described  further  down  as  the  path  of  the  anarchist.  (Reads 
," but  the  dispensations  of  God  are  extraordinary."^      The   original  words 

are  tot^  f^^^n^r  «Tf^. 

Of  course  the  English  parallel  '  '^the  dispensations  of  God  are  inscru- 
table would  do  but  in  translating  we  must  be  careful  to  use  the  phrase 
which  exactly  represents  the  original  (  Reads  from  "  bomb  explosive 
at  Mazufferpur' '  down  to  ' '  mad-cap  ' '  )  The  words  are  stronger  there 
than  in  the  original  (Reads"  It  does  not  appear  from  the  statements 
of  the  persons  arrested")  When  we  search  for  the  causes  we  have  to 
examine  the  case  and  in  connection  with  the  bomb  a  long  explanation 
i§  necessary.  We  must  discover  the  reasons  that  prompted  this  fanatic 
to  do  this  deed  and  then  discuss  his  motives,  much  in'^the  same  way  as  I 
have  read  to  you  there  are  murders  and  murders  !  (Reads  "even  Kudiram" 
down  to  "what  then  should  be  said  of  others.)"  Now  this  does  not  convey 
the  sense  of  the  original.  The  other  is  an  emphatic  way  declaring 
indignation  and  one  can  easily  see  that  it  is  self-evident  that 
others  feel    greater  pain    than    the    man    Kudiram.     f Reads    to   "such 
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monstrous  deeds")  There  ♦  is  nothing  remarkable  about  that.' 
It  is  from  the  statements  taken  by  the  police  officers .  Again  here  the  word 
•*  British  rule  *'  is  a  mistranslation  for  Bureaucracy,   arbritary  or  despotic 

Bureaucracy.  (Reads  **to  do  away  with  the  oppresive  Official  Class.)  I 
have  explained  before  that  the  word  is  despotic.  The  meaning  of  that  is 
that  the  power  is  not  shared  with  the  Government.  Unhappily  the  same 
word  55j4t  stands  for  three  or  four  words  in  different  contexts  as  you  have 
heard  when  Mr.  Joshi  was  giving  his  evidence.  I  am  not  complaining  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Bureaucracy  but  of  the  unlimited  selfish  power  which  they 
possess  and  exercise  without  reference  to  public  opinion.  Th^y  may  do  it 
according  to  theory,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  consult  public 
opinion  because  the  Bureaucracy  is  a  despotic  form  of  Government. 
Bureaucracy  is  a  word  used  by  a  number  of  political  writers.  You  will 
find  it  used  by  writers  on  political  science  and  writers  of  constitu- 
tional history  and  by  writers  of  ordinary  history.  I  intend  reading 
to  you  at  the  end  a  few  passages  from  books  in  which  the  word 
Bureaucracy  is  used.  And  as  I  have  said  it  is  used  in  the  English 
newspapers.  What  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  word  ** despotic", 
here  is  meant  for  tyrannical  ?  I  gave  Mr.  Joshi  this  sentence  to 
translate.  "A  despotic  government  need  not  necessarily  be  tyrannical;"  and 
the  translator  himself  found  it  difficult  to  express  two  shades  of 
meaning  except  by  using  the  same  word  ^pnft  to  make  it  clear.  It  is  a 
difficulty  which  exists  in  the  political  vocabulary  in  Marathi  and  even  the 
English  vocabulary  is  deficient.  Writers  of  political  science  use  the  word 
despotism  in  the  sense  of  benevolent  despotism .  We  have  to  write  and  we 
have  to  express  the  sense  and  express  it  in  the  best  possible  form  and  in  the 
best  words  that  the  Marathi  language  supplies.  In  course  of  time  we  may 
have  some  new  words  by  which  we  will  be  able  to  express  ourselves  more 
definitely  ismd  there  win  be  two  separate  Marathi  words  to  express  ''des- 
potism "  and  ''  tyranny  ".  But  at  present  we  have  to  use  such  words 
as  arc  in  vogue  already,  which  the  people  use  and  which  appeal  to  their 
minds .  If  you  read  Trench  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  words  this  is  made 
dear.  He  says  there  is  an  evolution  going  on  in  the  original  meanings  of 
English  wor43.  A  similar  process  is  taking  place  in  Marathi.  We  have  to 
use  words  in  political  matters  and  these  notes  in  the  Kesari  have  been  res- 
ponsible for  adding  several  words  to  the  Marathi  language  during  the  past 
28  years.  The  burden  of  coining  new  words  falls  upon  the  A^^^^r^/ it  is  a 
fact  which  is  well-known  and  our  readers  know  the  meanings  of  the  words 
which  we  have  used  in  these  articles.  Even  other  papers  have  adopted 
our  words. 

The  Court  then. adjourned  till  Monday  20th  July. 
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SIXTH  DAY. 

Monday  the  20th  July  1908. 


At  11-30  A.  M.  Mr.  TUak  continued  his  address.   He  said: — 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: — 

I  think  you  are  now  fairly  initiated  into  the  controversy  of  which  these 
articles  form  a  part.   The  controversy  is  an  old  one.     It  is  not  raised  on  this 
present  occasion  by    the  bomb-outrage  only.    The   Anglo-Indian  view  is 
well  put  by  Lord  Morley  in  the  words     '  *  martial  law  and  no  damnned 
nonsense."   That  is  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  pro-Bureaucratic  Press. 
''  Put  down  everything  by  means  of  martial  law".    Any  sign   of  discontent, 
the  least  sign  of  agitation  for  political  rights  is  to  be  put  down  by  military 
force.     That  is  the  attitude  of  one  party.     The  other  party  says  that  these 
crimes  must  be  put  down,   but  only  by  granting  concessions  and  then  only 
can  permanent  peace  be  restored.     For  myself  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
present  head  of  tiie  Government  is  more  inclined  to  the  anti-Bureaucratic 
side  than  to  the  pro-Bureaucratic  side.  I  want  to  point  out  that  these  parties 
are  not  of  recent  origin  but  are  as  old  as  30   years  or  say  from  1850 .     You 
must  go  back  to  that.     I  have  said  this  article  is  a  reply  to  certain  charges 
brought  against  the  popular  party  by  the  leading  English  journals  like  the 
Pioneer^  Englishman^  Asian  &c.  To  save  your  time  I  will  go  on  and  read  the 
articles  as  they  are  here  translated  and  explain  their  relations  to  each  other. 
As  I  have  said  in  the  beginning,  the  prosecution  does  not  give  me  any  groimd 
for  knowing  what  exactly  the  objectionable  passages  are .     I  have  been  able 
by  reading  Renter's  message  sent  home  which  appears  in  papers  received 
here  by  last  Mail  to  glean  something,  but  it  does  not  give  meaftdl  knowledge 
of  what  the  passages  are  on  which  the  Prosecution  rely,    f  Reads  article  of 
12th  May  '*  The  Country *s  Misfortune.  *'    commencing  from  *'  No  one  will 
find,"  down  to  ''obstinacy  and  perversity  of  the  white  official  class."  J  I  have 
already  explained  that  the  word  perversity  (fqn;)  is  mistranslated.  It  should 
be  stubbornness.  It  may  be  translated  stubbornness  as  the  translator  has 
himself  translated  it  in  another  place.    Perversity  is  not  the  right  word. 
(Reads  down  to ''Secret  assassination  of  the  authorities.")    Assassination 
is  not  the  word  I  used  although  it  occurs  here  and  also  in  Exhibit  E. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  original  Marathi  word  which  is  (^Fsrj* 
You    have    in    English  the    words   killing,   murder,    and  assassination. 
Killing  simply  means  to   act  without  intention,   when  there  is  intention 
it  is  murder,  when  there  is  treachery  the  act  is   assassination.  How  are 
we  to  translate  these  into  Marathi?   Killing  is  translated  by  (^^)  murder 
by  {m?i)  and  assasaination  by    (fprw^^*    (Reads    down  to   "white  official 
class.")     "White  official  class"   ought  to  be   "  English  Bureaucracy.  " 
T^hoge  are  constitutional  words  which  I    have  used  in  my  statement.   We 
manufacture  some  words  because  there  are  no  words  in  Marathi  to  express 
the  sense.    (Reads  down  ta  '.'mutinies  and  revolts.")   The  original  words 
}ie^  a^^     (^)     a^^    f^jThat    being  so  the  words  should  have  been 
^ja^slated  "revolts"  and   "disturbances"  which  would  have  been  a  more 
^.Qtrect  translation.     (Reads  down    to  ^'oppression") •  This  ought  to]  be 
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(^S^)  which  means  repressive.  (Reads  down  to  *'  their  own  countrymen.) 
The  Pioneer  writing  in  1902  against  the  Russian  atrocities  said  it  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  repressive  policy.  Why  should  it  not  be  contended 
that  unrest  in  India  is  from  the  same  cause?  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reply 
to  what  the  Pioneer  says  about  the  bomb-outrages.  (Reads  down  to 
**patience  of  humanity.")  The  question  is  whether  the  spirit  that  marks 
a  peace — Gloving  nation  still  exists  in  India.  Of  course  we  have  deteriorated 
but  we  have  a  claim  still  to  some  of  that  spirit  of  love  (Reads  down 
to  '*  flat  refusal  to  their  request.  "  )  The  word  qft^  in  reference  to  Lord 
Morley  means  that  he  is  a  scholar.  Now  that  word  is  used  as  indicating 
philosopher.  I  have  used  that  word  to  show  that  he  is  more  a  scholar  than 
a  statesman.  (Reads  down  to  '4nebriated  with  the  insolence  of  authority.") 
the  word  is  <KN1>K*«|ii  in  the  original  which  means  *  *  blinded  with 
power."  The  translator's  phrase  is  not  my  phrase.  I  have  used  the  word  Cijj) 
which  means  blinded.     It  is  the  word  used  by  Burke  when  he  is  speaking 

of  the  oflBcial  administration.      It    also     occurs    in    the    article    which 

Sir.     William    Wedderbum    contributed  to    the  Bombay    Gazette  on  the 

question  of    the  Bureaucracy.     So      that    it  is  not    my    phrase. .  Reads 
down  to      "  inebriated    with    the  insolence  of    authority  ".     Now    the 

argument  is  it  is  impossible  that  not  even  a  few   amongst  these  thirty 
crores  of  people  should  become  tumheaded,  {  fanatics  ) .    (Reads   down  to 
'*  excess  "  and  the  next  sentence.)     (  Reads  from  **   experience  shows  " 
down  to  "  tries  to  kill  him.")  This  is  a  more  familiar  simile  than  the  usual 
one  of  a  stag  at  bay;  The  simile  of  the  stag  is  used  further  on.  The  simile  of 
the  cat  is  more  easily  understood  by  the  Marathi-speaking  public .   f  Reads 
down  to  '*  as  occasion  demands.  "J  Of  course  the  Bengalis  are  better  than 
cats  and  if  a  cat  will  turn  to  bay  it  is  quite  possible  that  Benglis  will  also 
turn  to  bay  if  pressed  too  hard.  Lord  Macaulay  has  called  them  a  mild  and 
effiminate  race.     This  is  a  reply  to  that   and  Dr.   Rash  Bihari  Ghose  has 
spoken  in  the  same  way.     The  same  idea  has  been  expressed  in  a  number 
of   Bengali  papers   and  also  by  the  delegates    who     went     to     England 
to    explain      the     situation.      ( Re^ds    from    article     **It    is    true    that 
India  has  been    for  many    years  "     down  to     '* spirit  of  vehemence.  "J 
Vehemence  is    not  die    word   in   Marathi,     it   is  «Ti|nr*     It  denotes  that 
you   have  the  fire  of  spirit  in  you.  It  is  a     popular     expression     that 
foreign  rule  demands  these  qualities  (Reads-' *but  under  no  circumstances" 
down*  to  *' perpetually  in  slavery").    That  is  in  reply  to  the  arguments 
which  have  been  used  that  the  people  are  peace-loving,   and  it  is  the  agita- 
tors for  political  rights  who  roused  them  and  that    if  we  put  them    down, 
the  people  will  be  quiet.    What  we  say  is  that  it  is  a  part  of  human  nature; 
there  is  a  limit  to  loving  and  honouring.     Human  nature  can  only  stand  it 
up  tp  a  certain  point.     I  had  to  reply  to  this.   I  say  abuse  my  party  or  abuse 
the  idea,  but  I  say  yoii  can  not  support  the  argument  that  tiie  people  are 
altogether  completely  devoid  of  sense  and  self-respect.    Then  the  article 
says  (  Reads  *'  it  is  itot  our  rulers  "   down  to   **  religious  faith."  )    The 
whole  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  is  settled  |on  the  consideration 
of  these  points.   I  shall  presently  read  an  extract  which  will  show  yoit  that 
this  is  a  statement  of  feet.     (  Reads  '^  Bnglish  statesmen  have  "  down  to 
^*  by  some  English  writers  "  }  The  writer  here  referred  to  i3  Mr.  Thorbum 
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-who  was  Commissioner  of  the  Pmijab.  (Reads  **when  one  country,'*  down 
to  **  self  interest  alone,* '^  He  goes  on  saying  that  one  country  does  not 
acquire  another  for  philanthrophy, .  It  wants  to  get  some  profit  out  of  it  for 
itself  as  well  as  for  the  people  of  the  country  that  is  acquired.  There  are 
three  views  of  the  question,  simple  benevolence,  simple  self-interest  and 
the  two  mixed  together  in  a  varying  degree.  I  will  read  you  what  Mr. 
Thorbum  says : — 

"With  a  view  to  secure  that  good  will,  we  gave  India  what  was  most 
likely  to  content  her  people — impartial  justice  internally  between  man 
and  man;  but  externally  we  subordinated  India's  interests  as  a  whole  to 
our  own.  In  furtherance  of  these  principles,  we  strangled  those  of  our 
Dependency's  industries  which  clash  with  England's — ^India's  silk,  calico, 
muslin  trades,  for  instance-and  we  rigorously  excluded  outsiders  from  sharing^ 
in  the  profits  of  our  Indian  estates.  After  the  mutiny,  when  the  nation 
collectively  became  directly  responsible  for  the  good  Government  of 
India,  we  opened  the  country  to  all  comers',  and  gave  Indians  as  full  a 
measure  of  justice  as  was  compatible  with  the  superior  claims  of  our  own 
people.  With  these  objects  in  view,  we  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
handloom  cotton  weaving  manufactures  of  India,  and  insisted  on  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  imported  cotton  goods,  and  not  until  the  Treasury  was 
empty  and  the  whole  press  of  India,  EngUsh  and  Vernacular,  united  for 
once  in  history,  condemned  with  one  voice  the  selfishness  of  our  proceedings, 
did  we  in  1896  sanction  the  reimposition  for  revenue  purposes  of  very 
light  cotton  duties.  It  was  the  coersion  of  shame  and  fear,  and  not  the 
pricks  of  conscience,  which  induced  Parliament  to  accept  what  all  India 
was  demanding — ^shame  at  the  ''expose"  of  our  selfishness,  fear  that 
persistence  in  refusal  would  alienate  from  us  not  only  Indians  but  Anglo- 
Indians  as  weU.— [/wrfiz  page  33,  1902] 

He  says  that  we  are  governed  by  selfishness,  (  Reads  * '  in  my 
opinion  "  down  to  '*  on  her  administration."  )  As  I  have  said  there  are 
three  ways;  ( 1)  India  should  be  governed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians, 
which  has  been  expounded  by  Mill.  There  is  ianother  theory  also  that  (  2  ) 
India  should  be  governed  by  enlightened  self-interest.  Thorbum  is  not  alone 
in  holding  that  theory;  there  are  several  English  writers  who  hold  the  same 
theory.  In  any  case  it  is  not  my  phrase.  The  complaint  at  present  is  that 
Indians  are  not  allowed  any  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  That 
was  the  evidence  given  by  myself  before  the  Decentralization  Commission.  I 
have  not  said  it  secretly  in  Marathi  only,  but  I  have  stated  it  openly  before 
the  koyal  Commission,  specially  brought  out  from  England  to  find  a  means 
of  removing  the  complaint.  (Reads  '*The  whole  contract  "  down  to   * 'white 

official  class  in  their  own  hands  " )    the  word  used  by  me  is  ' '  ff#  ifqsT  ' ' 

-* 'monopoly" ;  that  is  the  ground  of  complaint  that  has  been  urged  for  the 
past  fifty  years.  How  can  you  say  that  this  phrase  will  excite  disaffection, 
when  it  has  been  used  by  Indian  writers  for  the  past  fifty  yeaife  and  it  has 
not  yet  excited  disaffection  ?  (  Reads  down  to  *  *  be  uncomplainingly  accep- 
ted ") .'  Now  I  am  explaining  in  all  these  passage  what  the  .bomb-outrages 
are  dtie  t6.  One  party  says  it  is  due  to  the  In^an  Press,  to  the  Extremists 
of  thfi  Cx^ugtess!  party  and  to  all  kinds  of  agitators.   I  say  it  is  due  to  failings 
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.  mJthe.a»ninfiMW>i<w;  ^ind  if  .ijifcat  iii^jniiOrta^  is  4miW»v|?d  ^hen  this^ 

^  system .    "That-  ai^iiment«  is  taken,  up  n^fxaaHy  •  for  the  purpose  of  vnrriti^ig 
againstrtbe  BureaucraGy.    (The TiOiiBureaucratic  Press  says  that. it, is Jhese 
agitat(HSv'wtio  have  brought,  about  4lli  these  troubles.     I^etus  put  them.iiawn 
by  a  military  and  police  regime,  pur  case  is.  that  it  is  not  a  true  indictment 
and  that  it- is  the  system- Of  administcation  that,  has  done  this  .work  already . 
We  say  that  the  Bureaucracy  is  becoming^  intolerable  (  not  tyrannical  J,  not 
because  of  actual  tyranny  but '  because  of  the  absolute   despotic  exercise  of 
the  power' held  in  their  own  hands.    It  is  opposed  to   representation  by 
the  people.     With  the  spread  of  education  and  the  coming  in  contact 
with  jother  foreign  nations  it  will  be  impossible  for  thfise  to  continue. 
It  is  a  controversy  which  has  been  going  «on  for  thirty  y^rs  .ever  .  fiitice 
Mr.DadabhaiNowroji  wrote  his  book  .'Poverty  and  un-British  Ride  uilttdia.* 
It  is  a  goodly  volume  of  five  hundred  pages  .propounxiiBg;  the  5ame.i<iea,,aiid 
as  far  as  I  can  see  his  arguments  have  remained  tmanswered  upto  t;his  time. 
Major. Ev^ns  Pell  in  his  work   '  Qur  Vassal  l^mpire  *  tajces  .the  same  view 
of  the  situation.    He  says  that  some  day  the  two  parties  are   sure  to  come 
into  conflict,   one  refusing  to  move  an  inch  and  .the  other  knocking  at  the 
door  for. admission  to  the  house  of  Bureaucracy.     That  is  the  , way, it   has 
been  put.    It  is.not  my  ownaTgument.    It  has  been  advanced    foralarjg^e 
jaumber  .of  years,  and  I  have  simply,  used  it  to  show  that  the    arguments  of 
the  pro-^Burqattcratic  Press  are  not.lpjfioal  .and  AOt  sound,  f  Continues  read- 
ing from  article   '  whatever  things  we  might  do  '   down  to    *  our  hands.'  ) 
rthe  learned  Counsel  said  in  his  openmg  address   'they  want  po^er.  * 

'Well,  certainly  I  do  not  deny  that;  if  that  is  seditious  then  J. think  all. these 
.works  lam  reading  from  mustbe  confiscated  and  be  destroyed.  Tie  De- 
centralization Commission  asked  me  .if  I  wanted. this  change  at  once.  The 
word  '  gradually  '  in  the  original  has  been  left  out  by  the  Translator  and 
lost  sight  of  and  it  is  suggested  here  that  I  have  stated  that  the  whole  power 
must  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  at  once,  (Reads  down  to  *  another 
Russia.'  )  If  the  Bureaucracy  had  its  own  way,  if  it  was  not  ehecked  by 
democratic  feeling  in  England,  they  will  go  to  furtherlengths  than  this.  There 
are  checks  even  to  a' Bureaucracy ,  one  of  the  checks  being  that  the  Bureaucra- 
cy is  subject  to  Parliament.  (Reads  down  to  autocratic  sway.^  It  is  a  clear 
warning  clearly  stated.  It  is  one  of  the  cases  to  which  Lord  Curzon  refers. 
The  word  oppressive  has  been  wrongly  used  here.  The  original  word  is 
^Bift,  which  means  repressive.  The  question  here  is — ^is  the  repressive  ad- 
ministration likely  to  be  popular  in  the  time  to  come  ?  And  if  not,  should 
some  change,  not  be  made  ?  And  .as  I.have-said  bomb-outirp^es  are  a. signal 
fxoaa  which^some  wa,rning.Biay  be  taken  by  Qoyenunent.  (;R.eads  down  to 
*  horrible  deeds.*  )     I  have  pointed  out  what  that  meaus.    That. means  that 

.  it  cannot  >u!t^  so.  The  original  words  J  used  here  are.TOtr  (rp91&!CrJr  TXi- 
l^s^Rm;  .^not,that  that  was, their  will  or  their  desire.  Again  to  suggest  that  is 
not  new,  not  of. my  own  saying.  The.Hon'ble  ;Mr.  Gokhale  himself  in  one 
of  his  spee<ihes,ifl,^tike,I^dative  Co|U^  the  Viceroy  said  :_ 
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'  This  then  is  the  position,  A  few  men  in  Bengal  have  now  taken  b 
preaching  a  new  gospel,  and  here  and  there  in  the  country  one  occasioiiall) 
^ears  a  faint  echo  of  their  teaching.  But  their  power  to  influence  tin 
people— to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  able  to  influence  them — is  derivd 
mainly  from  the  sense  of  helplessness  and  despair  which  has  come  to  prevd 
-widely  in  the  country,  both  as  regards  the  prospects  of  reform  in  theadmiit 
tration  and  as  regards  the  removal  of  particular  grievances.  The  reme^ 
.  'for  such  a  state  of  things  is  therefore  clearly  not  mere  repression  tet  ^ 
x:ourse  of  wise  and  steady  conciliation  on  the  part  of  the  Govmment.  *      j 

The  warning  was   given  by  Mr.  Gokhale  and  also  by  Dr.  Rash 
Chose  in  his   Budget  speech  of  March  last.     That  was  the  warning 
Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose  said  the  same  thing. 

*  The  choice  lies  before  you  between  a  contented  people  proud  to  be  the 
citizens  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen  and  another  Iidand 
in  the  East.  For  I  am  uttering  no  idle  threat,  I  am  not  speaking  at  landoiii, 
for  I  know  something  of  the  present  temper  of  the  rising  generation  in 
Bengal,  perhaps  aiiother  Russia.  ' 

He  said  this  in  his  welcome  address  of  the  Congress  of  1906.  Why  this 
was  quoted  by  Tke  Englishman.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  The  Engiiskmn 
quoted  this  and  stated  that  because  Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose  gave  tHs  wani- 
ng therefore  he  must  have  known  something  about  the  bomb-outiages 
beforehand.  If  he  had  not  given  that  warning  they  would  have  said  'weD, 
Tiere  you  say  you  desire  the  welfare  of  the  Government,  why  then  did  yon 
not  give  the  warning?'  f  Reads  again  from  article  of  12th  May  down  to  'As  yoD 
sow  so  shall  you  reap'  )  The  Translator  has  put  in  the  English  jnaxim  wWcl 
is  practically  the  same.  But  I  rely  upon  the  original  and  I  will  only  refer  to 
differences  in  the  translations  which  in  my  opinion  are  serious.  (^^* 
down  to  'human  nature.'  )  I  am  not  the  first  to  put  such  a  soliloquy  iDt» 
the  mouths  of  the  Bureaucracy.     Sir  P.  M.  Metha  said  on  one  occasion:- 

IPTK  '*In  progress  of  time  large  numbers  of  Englishmen  trained  in  the  maxiiffi 
of  despotism  and  saturated  with  autocratic  predilections,  would  return  to 
their  native  home,  where  they  could  not  but  look  with  intolerance  on  fe« 
and  cpnstitutional  forms.  Tins  is  no  visionary  speculation.  Careful  Eng&i 
observers  have  already  noticed  traces  of  such  tendency.  In  the  course  ofa 
iew  generations,  such  a  tendency,  if  not  checked,  would  develope  inf^?  * 
mighty  influence  and  the  free  and  constitutional  Government  of  M^°- 
which  has  been  so  long  deprived  of  the  world  would  be  placed  in  the  W" 
liest  jeopardy.  "\A^th  a  policy  of  force,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  resources 
of  India  would  be  drained  in  the  first  instance  in  maintaining  large  costly 
;armies  and  huge  services ;  the  country  would  be  .thus  too  much  impoverish* 
to  admit  of  her  developing  the  great  material  resourced  which  ua^ 
has    showered  on  her. 

**In  India,  impoverished  and  emasculated,  the  English  Merchant .woi* 
only  be  an  emaciated,  attendant  in  the  rear  of  the  English  Soldier  and  * 
"English  Civilian,  and  English  commercial  enterprise,  more  glorious  ^^ 
than  her  military  enterprise,  would  find  no  congenial  fidd." 
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Sir  Pherozsbah     Mehta  in  his    speech  welcoming    the   delegates   to 
-the   20th  National  Congress  in. Bombay  in  1904  also  said:— 

''I  wish  to  speak  with  all  respect  for  these  disinterested  advisers  ;    but  I 
cannot  help  comparing  them  to  that  delightful   ''  Poor  Man's  Friend,  "    Sir 

,John  Bowley,  so  admirably  depicted  by  Dickens  : — ''.Your  only  business,  my 

^ood  fellow,  is  with  me.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  thmk  about  any- 
thing. .  I  will  think  for  you;  I  know  what  is  good  for  you;  I  am  your  per- 
petual parent .  Such  is  Uie  dispensation  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  *  *  ^ 
What  man  can  do,  I  do.  I  do  my  duty  as  the  Poor  Man's  Friend  and 
Father,  and  I  endeavour  to    educate  his  mind,  by  inculcating  on  aU    occa- 

.sions  the  one  great  lesson  which  that  class  requires,  that  is,  entire  depend- 
ence on  myseU.     They  have  no  business  whatever  with  themselves."     I 

'  venture  to^say  that  to  accept  this  advice  would  be  equally  demoralizing  to 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  It  ignores  all  the  laws  of  human  progress,  it 
ignores  the  workings  of  human  nature,  it  ignores  environment  and  surround- 
ings. We  may  be  as  well  told  to  cease  to  breathe,  to  think,  or  to  feel. 
.PoKtical  agitation  there  will  always  be.  The  only  question  is  whether  we 
jshould  suppress  and  bottle  up  our  feelings  and  hopes  and  aspirations  and  our 
grievances  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  our  own  hearts,  in  the  secret  coh- 
claves  of  our  own  brethren,  or  deal  with  them  in  the  free  light  of  open  day.* 

I  have  said  the  same  thing.  They  ignore  the  awakening  of  human 
nature.  Of  course  the  instances  introduced  are  recent  ones,  that  have 
^aken  place  since  1904.  I  simply  wanted  to  show  that  the  Bureaucracy 
ignored  this  aspect  of  human  nature. 

We  have  literature  of  our  own  and  those  books  are    held  to   be   quite 

iegol*  They  have  never  been  suspected  and  when  I  was  called  upon  for  a 

reply  I  took  my  stand  upon  the  principles  of   my  side  and  I  am  here  to 

answer  for  these  charges.  (Reads  ^  most  of    the  Anglo-Indian  papers  ' 

^own    to     ^  leaders.  ')    You    will  again    see    that  l^is      reply  to    the 

Anglo-Indian  press  is  written  by  myself  on  an  occasion  of  provocation 

.and  not  to  excite  disaffection.   If  you  were  in   my  position  when  such 

Repressive     Acts  were  passed,   if  they  were   passed   in  your  country, 

would   you  not  come   forward  and    say  what   I   have  said?  Of  course  it 

-may  be    unpleasant  advice    but   a  distinction  must  be   drawn   between 

unpleasantness     and    sedition.     (Reads   down  to  *  those  leaders  again'^. 

That  is  the    advice  of      the  Anglo-Indian    Press  and  in  summing  it 

tip     I    have   only  omitted  the  abuse   which  they   have  cast  upon   us. 

I  have  tried  to  make  my  point  clear  by  arguments  and   the  only   comment 

I     have    made    is    that    the    advice     is    most    silly.    Then  I   go  on 

\  to  give  an  illustration.  (Reads  down  to  ^unrestrained  official  class  alone'  )^ 
The  dam  begins  to  give  way;  but  is  it  due  to  the  rain  or  the.  flood? 
The  rain  represents  the  official  class,  and  the  flood  the  popular 
ieeling.  That  is  only  an  argument  which  I  tried  to  use  when  endea- 
vouring to  show  where  the  real  causes  of  the  present  unrest  lie  •  (Reads 
down  to  .'real  state' J.  There  is  another  illustration.  We  revolve  round 
the  world's  axis  and  think  the  world  is  revolving,  and  not.  ourselvesr. 
We  do  not  perceive  our  own  mind.    The  Bureaucracy  ,  makes   mistakes 

.  l)ut  attributes  those  mistakes  to  others.    Autocratic/ irresponsible,-*these 
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are  Wdrlls  ^at    have    htea  used  for    the  /^^t  ^fty  yifiittrs,  and  evBj 
stronger  words  in  describing  the  situation.     In -fact  30  years    a^o  peo[^ 
"were  qiitite  satisfied  "With  it.    Btit   ^tti  Ibe  ^^l^dad  ^f  edacation  m 
-aspirfttians  have«irij»en  in  the   'hearts  of    the  ;pBO^e.      I  do  not 
to  coneeal  this  iact.    The  Siireauctacy  tttay  httve  d5ne  sdme  good 
it  has  also  done  'faeltm,  and  the  time  is  wyw  sipe    for  a  change, 
"we  to  be  charged  '^fh  edition  <6r  liaylng  What  has  been  isaid^  in 
i;fegiiilatit«  'GdtiiidU,    in  the  ^Conjgte^s  And  befdre  public  andiences 

«Engl«lld^iid  in  India  ?    I  don't  think  thlat  this  view  cotild  be  o 

-to  •whtfn''|)ut 'forth  ih  a  newspaper  in  r6ply  to  certain  attacks*    It  tt 

•<6i"^a(eimten  to 'point  out  the  rieal  c&nse  mid  fay  the  bkftie   on  piope 

shotlldets  ('Reads  ddwn  to   ^subject 'people').  That  is -V^hat  the  whd 

agitfition  in  India  is.     There  is  one  pro-Bureaucratic  class,  and  in  tli 

Congress  there  are  two  pafties-one  calling  themselves  "Mdderates  and  tlx 

other  calling  fhefntselv^s   Nationalists,  or,  as  they  are   (Called  by  otho 

'fht  £)xtr6ihists  ;  ahd  then  again    there  is   a    class  -who  are  neutral. 

'^dve  tried  to  give   an   explanation  of  this   ckss  here    (  r^ads  doWnt 

*  the  path  of  passive  resistence'  ).  I  may  tell  you  at  once  that  I  ai 
appeialing  to  this  latter  party.  The  aim  and  object  of  these  potties  i 
the  same.  They  both  want  to  have  a  share  in  the  administtatioj 
but  one  of  the  parties  wants  to  push  it  a  little  further.  (  Reads  dov 
to  'in  all  places'  ).  For  the  words  indignation  '  and  ^exasperation'  th 
words  should  be  ^fire  of  enthusiasm.'  Of  course  the  illustration  is  that  tb 
sun  remains  the  same  but  his  heat  is  less  in  Simla  or  Daxjeeling  tin 
in  Marwar.  So  the  cause  may  be  the  same  but  the  effect  xm 
be  different  in  the  case  of  different  persons.  I  might  poi 
out  that  in  the  original  the  ^ words  are  *  thou^^nd-riayed  sun. 
(  Reads   ddwn  to  *  by  an  unpopular  system  '  )•     This   means     despoti 

systehi;  my  words  in  the  original  are  C^^  <M^4kfi>  )  (  Reads  from  * 
'there  is  any  lesson  '  down  to  *  Miizzafarpore  bomb*affair  '.  )  Tli 
pbwer  of  Government  is  not  denied.  They  can  put  a  stop  to  it  at  as 
time  by  a  reign  of  terror  or  police  regime.  But  is  that  what  Gov^rrimcj 
should  do?  It  is  not  by  resorting  to  repressive  measures  that  anythiji 
can  be  done.  As  Lord  Morley  has  said  there  is  to  be  '  martial  Law  an 
no  damned  nonsence  •  (  Reads  *  develope  again  in  another  part.  ' 
The  simile  is  taken  from  tnedical  science.  Some  extraordinary  medicine  i 
necessary.  The  boil  is  not  an  extraordinary  disease  but  this  is  an  extraoxdinai 
boil.  (  Reads  '  subject's  great  inisfoitune  '  down  to  ^horrible  caladiities. 
It  is  a  misfortune  to  the  cbuntry,  a  misfortune  to  the  ruler  and  the  ttde 
•andtothe  whole  country.    The  capital  K  in  the  sentence  is  a  mistafa 

It  is  a  common  noun.     The  capital  *  K  '  has  been  attributed  by  the 
lator  to  the  Printer's   Devil.     As   translAted   by  the  Translator  it 
a  fuler  f  Redds  from   *  it  is  plain  '  J     It  is   not  a  military  remedy;  it  is 
civil    remedy.     I    have    said  *we  rely  upon  getting  this  remedy* 
diagnosis  is  th)at  the  da tise  is  the  agitators.     We  have  said  that  w 
U^ina^kiifg  for  certain  rights  for '50  years  and  that  'we  must  get 
'iltt^nti6n.    No  attempt  is  made  to  answer  the  Pioneer    in  the 
^faih'aftK6tiis(l|  it'faas  MdOffim^nded  that  we  should  be  whipped  publicly 
jthe  ^e«pets.  '^e  hWe'WtlCteii  in  a  calm  and  reasonmg  fashion.    (  Red 
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'own  to  'improper  deeds.')* .  This  means  that  one  man  here  and  one.man.there 
;iay  feel  didpos^-to  use  this  wrong  means.  (Reads  down  to  'instead  of  being 
Sopped  ').  ft  is  likely  that  Government  may  get  excited  [over  the  matter; 
"^  would  lead  to  inore  repressive  meastees;  but  at  the  same  time  advice  is 
^Iven  to  Government  that  it  would  not  do  to  adopt  a  more  repressive 
policy  as  suggested  by  the  Pioneer  and  other  papers.  (  Reads  down  to 
Persistently  and  constitutionally  '  ).  All  these  words  have  to  be  coined 
lew.  It  is  not  denied  that  people  who  make  efforts  in  a  legal  and  con- 
^ittitional  manner  need  fear  anything.  In  fact  that  is  the  principle  upon. 
*bich  all  political  agitators  go  in  India  whether  tbey  be  Moderates  or 
^'ationalists.  The  only  thing  is  the  degree  to  which  we  shall  go  in 
^manding  these  measures.  (  Reads  down  to  '  out  of  control '  ).  Because 
'bme.  people  go  mad  or  grow  wicked  you  cannot  say  that  aU  political 
^tators  in  India  are  seditious.  That  is  a  wrong  way  of  reasonings  and  is 
'be  that  is  adopted  by  the  Bureaucratic  Press.  The  whole  matter  is  rea* 
^  oned  out  in  this  article  by  means  of  arguments  which  we  have  found  in 
%e  literature  oi  our  party.  Here  and  there  an  illustration  may  fbe  new  but 

he  arguments  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Kesari  for  the 
'1st  28  years.  The  arguments  that  are  there,  are  familiar  to  the 
B^ader^  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  parties  for  the  last  forty  or 
A^.fty  yearsi  What  can  be  the  effect  upon  their  minds?  The  same  effect 
cts  teu  or  more  years  ago.  They  would  only  say  that  their  arguments 
i%e  marshalled  very  cleverly.  I  hav?  marshalled  my  arguments  without 
^bu^  or  vilification  leaving  it  to  the  readers  to  say  if  that  is  not 
j^ore  inipressive  (Reads  down  to  *  Political  rights  are  seditious'  ). 
s*:  is  a  wrong  inference  which  has  been  drawn.  That  is  not  the  point; 
f&ie.  point  is  to  whom  are  the  articles  addressed i  and  what  is.  their 
ss^irpQ^?  You  have  to  take  into  consideration  that   they  are  addressed 

^%     the    authorities    and    are    not    intended    to    stir  up  the  people. 

.  U  tbf^se  arguments  help  in  putting  forward  our  views  in  a  particular 
)  i:iray.  The  Bureaucracy  does  not  lik(s  power  to  pass  from  their  hands;  but 
Go^-  would  be  wi^e  for  them  to  do  so  and  they  should  take  a  warning  from 
atais  and  know  the  state  of  the  country.  The  article,  however,  says  it  is 
alio  use  murderipgan  officer.  If  one  is  murdered  another  comes  and  sne- 
er eeds.    It  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  the  British  Government  can  be  affected 

lay  the  murder  of  any  high  officer,  because  another  is  sure  to  succeed  him. 
jjt:  Read3  down   tp   *  exhausted  *  ).   The   people  may  be   as  peaceful,   as 

califtnnless,  ap  poor  as  they  can  be;  still  just  (  as  I  have  said  )  as  the  cat 
J  tois  to  b^y,  they  may  turn  to  bay.     Advice  is   tendered   to   both  sides, 

ahd  I  have  given  a  double  hint.  I  have  said  to  people,  ^  your  acts  are 
y (kicked,  you  cannot  affect  Government  in  that  way;  '  and  I  have  said. to 
,j  il'overjament  *  these  acts  are  wicked  and  must  be  suppressed, but  in  order  to 
jjyjicevent  them  in  the  future  some  rights  should  be  given  to  the  people;' 
j^  Reads  dqwn  to  *  despair'.  )  The  capital  *K'  there  is  wrong;  it  should 
ig(  fUly  be  a  snjall letter.  *  Traga  '  is  a  word  adopted  into  M^rathi  lopg  ago; 
^  gel  means  that  a  man  inflicts  some  injury  upon  nimself  so  as  to   throw  the 

(jebme  upon  another.  You  injpre  yoursplf  to.  bring  your  wishes  bpfpre 
pjilaother.  That,  kind  of.  practipe  is  always  the  result  of  persistenjt  refj^saj 
j^  (("'"one's  wishes.  When  you  beseech  and' pr^y  and' beg,  and  you  doijot;get 
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you  desire  then  '  traga  '  is  committed.  The  word  I  used  in.  original  is- 
(^mn)  self-infliction.  The  advice  given  to  Government  is  that  their 
policy  should  be  such  that  the  pubUc  should  not  turn  to  bay,  not  even 
a  few  of  them;  This  is  the  advice  we  are  tendering  to  Government  on. 
this  present  occasion.  We  are  giving  that  advice  in  place  of  bad  advice- 
such  as  that  which  is  given  by  the  *  Pioneer '  and  other  Anglo-Indian 
papers.     We    say    do   every  thing  to  punish   outrage  at  Muzafarpore,   j 

to  stop  these  fanatics,  but  give  us  some  measure  of  political  reform. 
The  difference  between  Lord  Morley  and  ourselves  is  the  degree  of 
reform  which  is  to  be  granted.  His  is  a  modest  measure  of  reform,  we 
want  something  more.     He  said  at  the  Civil  Service  dinner      'You  can 

not  govern  by  mere  repression'.  If  that  is  the  view  of  Government,  if 
that  is  the  view  entertained  by  Lord  Morely,  then  to  state  this  view  by 
suggestion  before  Lord  Morley' speech  was  published  in  India  is  not 
sedition  at  all.    (Reads  down  to    '  Repudiated  it').  Our  duty  is    not  only 

to  point  out  faults  but  to  suggest  the  remedy.  What  is  the  good  of  telling 
a  man  that  he  has  phthisis,  if  you  cannot  tell  him  the  remedy.  (  Reads 
down  to  '*  such  extremities").  We  do  not  want  these  crimes,  these 
outtages;  there  is  no  question  about  it.  But  our  whole  duty  as  subjects 
is  not  done  simply  by  expressing  our  abomination.  Violence  is  repudiat- 
ed and  advice  is  given  to  Government  and  to  the  people  not  to 
become  excited.  Of  course  the  advice  may  be  unpleasant  to  the 
Bureaucrats,  but  unpleasantness  and  sedition  are  two  different  things. 
I  would  like  you  to  notice  that  the  tree  of  anarchism  is  called 
poisonous  by  me.  (Reads  down 'to  misfortune  tons  all').  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  all  around,  as  I  have  said,  that  this  Muzafarpore  affair  should 
have  occurred  at  this  time,  that  the  Pioneer  should  give  such  advice, 
and  that  Government  should  ignore  our  advice.  All  these  things  are 
a    misfortune.      Some    times    one    has    to   say    a    disagreeable    thing, 

but  if  the  advice  is  beneficial  no  body  can  complain.  You  must 
take  quinine  occasionally  although  it  any  be  unpleasnt  to  you. 
We  do  not  want  these  wicked  outrages.  We  advice  people  to  stop 
them ;  if  our  advice  is. not  followed  what  can  we  do?  The  matter  is  not 
in   our  hands.   Providence   has    not  left   it  to   us.   We  merely   deplore 

the  wicked  acts  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  a  right  to  say  that 
these  acts  can  be  stopped  only  by  such  and  such  means.  This  is 
a  reply  to  the  Pioneer  who  says  that  the  people  throughout  the 
land  should  express  their  abhorrence  for  this  outrage.  I  say  do  it 
by  all  means,   but  do   not  forget  that  it  is  necessary  to  give   advice  to 

Government  for  avoiding  it  in  the  future.  Also  Anglo-Indians  want  to 
mantain  the  Bureaucracy  as  it  is  at  present;  they  only  want  to  utilise  these 
misfortunes.  They  are  not  in  a  temper  to  appreciate  our  efforts  to  obtain 
some  concessions.  I  come  down  then  to  a  review  of  political  arguments 
by  which  the  article  is  actuated.   I   say  the  duties  are  mutual.    There 

is  one  duty  for  the  subjects  and  a  conesponding  duty  for  the  rulers. 
(Reads  down  to  'irresponsible').  I  have  said  that, and  the  word  irresponsi- 
ble is  used  throughout  to  mean  irresponsible  to  the  people,  not  subject 
to    the    opinion  of  the  people,     as  the     Government  in   England    is. 
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Irresponsible  to  themselves  is  not  the  mtamng.  It  is  used  in  the- 
political  sense  meaning  not  subject  to,  and  quite  independent  of,  the  people 
themselves  (  Reads  down  to  ^  is  inevitable').  We  say  that  in  the  case 
of  Russia  and  Turkey.  It  was  the  state  of  England  before  the  Revolution. 
C  Reads  down  to  ^with  that  object  in  view  to-day's  article  has  been? 
writen'). 

Now  in  writing  that  article,  I  ask  you  what  was  the  reason 
for  writting  it?  I  have  read  to  you  extracts  from  the  Pioneer  and 
Englishman  and  other  papers  to  show  how  they  utilize  these 
incidents  for  their  own  purposes.  This  is  a  reply  to  that.  We  have  as 
much  right  to  put  our  views  before  Government.  With  those  Papers 
before  you  now,  judge  of  the  wording  in  these  articles  by  comparing  them 
with  the  article  of  the  Pioneer.  If  the  .  Anglo-Indian  papers  are  to- 
have  a  monopoly  of  tendering  advice  to  Government,  then  it  would  be 
better  if  we  stop  the  Vernacular  Press  altogether.  In  return  for  the 
vilification  and  the  abuse  showered  upon  us  by  the  Bnglish  Press,  this 
article  with  calm  reasoning  lays  the  popular  view  before  the  Government, 
with  the  arguments  that  have  appeared  in  the  literature  of  the  party  for 
the  past  generation.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  be  new  to  you,  but  you 
do  not  read  the  Vernacular  papers.  They  are  not  new  to  the  people  or  ta 
the  Government.  We  have  been  asking  this  all  along,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  it  was  necessary  for  some  political  party  to  put  forth  their  views 
before  Government,  and  I  felt  impelled  to  do  so.  The  bomb-outrage  is  a 
peg  on  which  these  articles  hang.  That  is  the  view  that  this  article 
takes  of  the  situation.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  It  has  been  writtert 
for  that  purpose,  and  I  want  to  explain  to  you  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  written.    In  the  Dean  of  St.  Assaph's  case  there  is  a  small  note  saying 

that  the  pamphlet  was  written  with  such  and  such  objects.  I  rely  upon 
a  similar  ground.  I  have  said  why  this  article  was  written.  I  have  refer- 
red to  the  Pioneer y  Englishma^i^  Times  of  India ^  &c.,  they  have  mention* 
ed  me  by  name.  So  what  ground  is  there  to  suppose  that  this  is  not  a 
reply  to  the  Pioneer  ?  That  I  am  not  entitled  to  convey  the  view  of  the 
Marathi- speaking  population  ?  I  might  say  very  truly  the  view  of  the 
whole  of  India  ?  Of  course  there  are  some  Indians  on  the  side  of  the 
Bureaucratic  Press  just  as  there  are  Conservatives  and  Liberals  in  Eng- 
land. Would  you  hold  anybody  seditious  under  Section  124  A,  for  writ- 
ing as  I  have  done,  in  England  ?  There  are  two  parties  in  England  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  each  party  to  represent  its  own  views.  There  is  nr^thing 
wrong  in  that.  If  the  Vernacular  Press  should  continue  to  e'^st  it 
should  exist  only  for  this.  I  was  bound  to  criticise  the  abuse  of  the 
Pioneer  and  to  express  my  views  couched  in  decisive  terms.  Is  that  se- 
dition? What  has  been  done  ?  The  outrages  have  been  repudiated  and 
condemned.  I  do  not  speak  here  with  the  object  of  making  you 
converts  to  my  view,  but  when  one  party  goes  on  like  that  and  abuses 
the  other,  they  challange  the  other  party.     I  know  that  some  of  you  will 

say,  *  yes  the  Pioneer  has  said  so  and  so,  why'don't  you  file  a  suit  ?  '  If 
we  want  to  charge  the  Pioneer^  we  must  file  a  complaint  under  Section 
153  A.      But  to  do   so    we   must    obtain  the  sanction   of  Governments' 
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Oovemment  tnuM  sanction  the' Prosecution ^  and 'Gbvemment  is  not  likdy 
to  give  that  sanction.  A  question  wasaskedin  PailiianieM'a^io  "wUetber  tk^ 
<70vemment  would  peos6cute  the  Pioneer  tot  making;* certMtt  statem^htSj  no 
reply  was  given.  The  papers  arrived-  only  hereby  last'  rd&n.  If  was  Mir. 
0*Grady  who  asked  why  the  GoVeminent  would  not  prosfecute  the"  Pioneer 
and  other  papers.  I  do  not  want  them  to  be  prosecuted.  I  do  not  wish  that 
any  other  Editor  should  be  in  the  same  predicament  as  I  am  today.  I  do  not 
wish  it  even  for  my  enemies.  I  do  not  want  to  be  vindictive,  but  I  think 
it  is  an  iniitance  to  show.  If  it  haid  beeti  a  personal  matter  I  would  certainly 
have  filed  a  suit  against  the  Editor  of  that  paper.  I  might  mention  the  case 
of  Captain  Hearsay  who  was  libelled  by  the  Pioneer.  He  did  not  waste  any 
time  in  filing  a  suit.  He  went  to  the  office  and  horsewhipped  the  Editor. 
That  is  how  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  wbuld  proceed  if  insulted  like 
that  and  your  name  were  concerned.  The  people  of  the  Punjab  once 
requested  the  Government  to  prosecute  the  *  Ciznl  and  Military  Gasette  ' 
for  certain  libellous  statements  made  against  them,  but  the  Government 
refused  to  do  so.  If  the  Government  believes  that  those  papers  are  ac- 
tuated by  honest  motives,  though  their  language  may  be  very  strongf, 
how  can  they  believe  that  this  article  written  in  much  milder  language  by 
me  is  seditious  ?  It  is  only  a  reply  to  the  advice  tendered  by  the  Anglo- 
Indian  papers  to  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  entitled  to  greater 
latitude  than  the  Pioneer  since  the  Penal  Code  says  that  what  is  done'  in 
4self-defence  is  not  an  offence.  That  referes  to  property  and  I  maintain 
that  property  includes  reputation.  Are  we  not  to  be  allowed  the  right  of 
xeply  ?  We  have  referred  to  the  article  in  the  Pioneer  in  very  mild 
terms;  we  have  replied  with  arguments  only.  Are  we  to  allow  the  Pioneer 
to  go  on  abusing  the  mass  of  our  readers  and  of  the  people  in  this  coun^- 
try  ?  In  that  case  it  would  be  much  better  to  abolish  the  Vernacular 
Press,  andleave  the  Pioneer  in  the  field  alone.  It  is  my  duty  to 
xeply  to  such  vilification.  Some  say  that  political  agitators  are  the  cause 
of  all  this.  They  must  be  hunted  down  and  whipped  by  sweepers;  But 
our  party  says  their  argument  is  not  sound,  they  heve  gone  mad.  For  the 
proper  view  is  very  different.  These  arguments  are  different.  These 
arguments  are  set  forth  calmly  and  reasonably.  I  shall  show  you  presently 
by  reading  a  few  quotations  from  important  authorities  that  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  Bureaucracy  I  have  given  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  given 
by  eminent  writers  who  are  popular  in  England.  You  have  further  to 
remember  that  the  Bureaucracy  is  not  the  Government.  To  criticise  the 
Bureaucray  is  not  bringing  into  contempt  or  hatred  the  Government  esta- 
blished by  law  in  this  country.  The  Bureaucray  call  themselves  the 
Services  and  for  the  purpose  of  124  A  the  servant  is  at  once  turned  into  the 
Master  or  the  King.   They  are  the   Services   and  no  body  pretends   to 

say  otherwise.  I  will  read  you  a  passage  from  Major  Evans  Bell's  book 
I  *  Our  Great  Vassal  Empire  ' '  page  6.  {  Reads  *  Government  is  not  the 
administration'  ).  Hence  the  administration  is  not  the  Government;  the 
Bureaucracy  represents  the  administration  under  Government ;  the  Bure- 
aucracy is  not  the  mainstay  of  the  British  Empire.  Are  therfe  not  provin- 
ces of  the  British  Empire  which  are  not  governed  by  the  Bureaucracy  ? 
;The  Bureaucracy  is  not  a  synonym  for  ^  British  Rule  in   India''.   Eveiy 
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writer  in'  India  bas  m^6  a  diatisetioti'  between^  GovemtMtit  andtbe 
admiafhtrMioflf;  audit  is  noir recognised ^tbat  to  cooH^tiA^  fort  tbe  rigbt  of 
self-government,  as  ruled  in  I.  L.  R»  34  Calcutta,  is  not  seditious.  How 
can  you  demand  a  share  in  the  administration  unless  you  can  show  that 
'  the  present  administtation  has  some  defects?  If  you  cannot'  find  any 
defects  yott  have  no  claim  for  reldrmatiou;  It' may-  be  unpleasant  to  the 
Bttreaticracy,  but  there  is  n^hing;  ia  it  whioU'brtitga  oonttftapiL  or  hatred 
upoa  tUe  Government^— •I^mean^Govemmexitdiither'aibstract.  It* may  not  be 
agreeable,  stippose  I  amthetrusteeof  a  certain  estate;  you  may  remove  the 
tmsteei  but  that  does  not  destroy  the  estate,  Th^  Bmeaucracy  are  think*- 
ing  tUat  they  are  Government '  established '  by  law  •  1 1 ^  maty  be  unplesseiit  ^ 
annoying  and  disagreeable  for  tbem  to  be  told ^ that' they  are  not' so;  but 
that'is  not- sedition;  I  will  read  to  3rou  a  few  more  extracts.  I  will  first 
read'to  s^ou  from^'^ProUems  of  Greater  Britain*'  by  Sir  Charles  DUbe: — 

*  Foreign  observers  are,  however,  given  to  severely  criticising  out 
pretence  that  our  Government  of  India  is  not  a  despotism;  and,  on  the 
contrary  they  defend  it  as  the  perfection  of*  an  autoeracy,  a  benevolent 
and  inteDegent  rule  which  in  their  opinion  suits  the  people  governed, 
more  closely  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  Gk)vemment  on  the 
Karth's  surface.  It  is  indeed  diiKcult  to  see  upon  what  ground  it 
can  be  contended  that  our  Indian  Government  is  not. despotic.  The 
people  who  pay  the  taxes  have  no  control  over  the  administration. 
The  rulers  of  the  country  are  nominated  from  abroad.  The  laws  are 
made  by  them  without  the  assent  of  representatives  of  the  people.     More- 

^  over,  that  is  the  case  which,  as  has  been  seen,  was  not  the  case  under  the 
despotism  of  Rome,  or  in  India  itself  under  the  despotism  of  the  Moghuls, 
namely,  that  the  people  of  the  country  are  excluded  almost  universally 
from  high  military  rank,  and  generally  from  high  rank  in  the  civil 
service.  The  nomination  of  a  few  natives  to  positions  upon  the  Councils 
is  clearly  in  this  matter  but  a  blind,  and  it  cannot  be  seriously  contended 
that  the  Gk)vemment  of  India  ceases  to  be  a  despotism  because  it 
acknowledges  a  body  of  laws.  On  this  principle  the  Russian  Government 
is  not  a  despotism,  because  the  Emperor  never  takes  a  decision  without 
some  support  for  his  views  in  the  Imperial  Senate.' 

• 

That  is  the  argument  of  the  pfo-Bureaucratic  party.  Despotic  is  the 
'  term  used  iti  Political  discussion  and  that  is  the  word  that  I  have  used.  I 
might  remind  you  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  once  a  member  of  the 
Ministry  and  was  a  leader  of  this  view.  Sir  W.  Blunt  has  said  the 
same  thing.- — 

•  The  Government  of  the  country  was  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors 
sitting  at  the  India  House,  and  delegating  their  executive  powers  to  a  Civil 
Service  of  which  they  themselves  had  in  most  instances  been  originally  mem- 
bers, and  whose  traditions  and  instincts  they  preserved.  It  was  a  Bureau- 
cracy pure  and  simple,  the  most  absolute,  and  closest,  and  the  freest  of 
control  that  the  world  has  ever  seen;  for,  unlike  the  Buteauoracies  of  Europe, 
it  was   subject    neither  to  the  will  of  a  Sovereign   nor  to   public   opinion    in 

.any  form.      Its   selfishness   was     checked     only   by   the    individual     good 
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feeling  of  its  members,  and  any  good  effected  by  it  to  others  than  !those  was 
due  to  a  certain  traditional  largeness  of  idea  as  to  the  true  interests  of  tiie 
company.  ' 

Also  Mr.  Mill  says  in  his  *  Representative  Government  ' :- — 

'  The  Government  of  a  people  by  itself  has  a  meaning,  and  a  reality;  but 
such  a  thing  as  Government  of  one  people  by  anothei  does  not  and  cannot 
exist.  One  people  may  keep  another  as  a  warren  or  preserve  for  its  own 
use,  a  place  to  make  money  in,  a  human  cattle  farm  to  be  worked  for  the 
profit  of  its  own  inhabitants.  But  if  the  good  of  the  governed  is  the  proper 
business  of  a  Government,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  a  people  should  direct- 
ly attend  to  it.  The  utmost  they  can  do  is  to  give  some  of  their  best  men  a 
commission  to  look  after  it  ;  to  whom  the  opinion  of  their  own  country 
can  neither  be  much  of  a  guide  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  nor  a 
competent  judge  of  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  performed. ' 

These  are  English  authors  but  there  are  also  remarks  of  Mr.  Bryan 
who  is  the  Repulican  Candidate  for  the  Presidentship  of  the  United  States, 
who  in  his  book  *  India  under  Great  Britain  '  says  the  Government 
of  India  is  arbitrary  and  despotic. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  saying  to  audiences  in  England,  that  isf 
what  we  have  been  asking  from  the  platform  and  in  the  Press  and  books 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  And  now  to  drag  me  in  1908  before  a 
Court  because  I  have  said  the  same  thing  after  provocation  from  the 
pro- Bureaucratic  Press  is  not,  apart  from  the  legality  of  it,  even  logi- 
cal. I  am  not  reading  extracts  from  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  Sir  WiUiam 
Wedderbum  and  other  members  of  the  Congress  party,  because  the 
Prosecution  might  say  ^  Oh  they  are  just  as  seditious  and  we  do  not 
prosecute  them  because  it  is  not  good  to  do  that  just  yet.'  This  is  the  creed 
of  the  party,  and  I  have  not  gone  beyond  that  or  used  words  not  previously 
used.  There  was  a  good  occasion  for  my  writing.  There  was  provocation. 
A  challenge  was  thrown  out  and  I  had  a  duty  to  discharge.  And  it  was  in 
the  course  of  the  discharge  of  that  duty  that  this  article  was  written.  I 
think,  I  have  quoted  enough.  I  will  not  tire  your  patience  by 
quoting  any  more.  There  are  a  number  of  other  books  here.  Now  I 
will  read  to  you  the  two' notes  written  on  the  same  date  12th  May  1908 
and  marked  Exhibit  E.  (  Reads  from  *  since  the  commencement  of  the 
bomb  affair  '  down  to  *  in  future'  ) .  Again  this  is  an  article  written 
upon  the  provocation  received.  It  distinctly  names  the  papers  to  which 
the  reply  is  intended.  (  Reads  down  to  *  stopped  '  ).  This  means  that 
the  outrages  are  due  to  political  agitation,  and  that  all  political  movements 
in  the  country  should  be  stopped.  (  Reads  down  to  *  Tarkata  Shastm.') 
Here  I  have  used  two  marathi  words  meaning  logic  and  sophistry,  and 
they  can  only  be  understood  in  that  language.  In  this  article  again  the 
bomb  outrges  are  deprecated  but  I  have  also  pointed  out  that  we  might 
hope  that  these  outrages  will  draw  the  attention  of  England  to  our  grieva- 
ces  as  they  did  in  Ireland  at  one   time. 

We  now  come  to  the  Article  of  the  2nd  June7  (At  this  stage  the  Court 
adjourned  for  lunch.) 
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I  have  to  read  you  the  Article  and  the  two  paragraphs  dated  12th  Majr 
and  marked  Exhibits  D  and  £.  The  incriminating  Article  is  marked  Exhibit 
D,  and  the  two  notes  are  marked  Exhibit  £,  but  the  Prosecution  have 
put  in  other  Articles  dated  19th  May,  26th  May,  2nd  June  1908. 
Instead  of  reading  the  next  incriminating  article  after  this  I  think 
it  will  be  better  to  read  the  Articles  in  their  chronological  order,  so  that 
I  will  be  able  to  show  you  the  various  phases  through  which  the 
matter  passed ,  and.  you  will  be  gradually  led  up  to  the  Article  of  June  9. 
The  three  articles  are  put  in  to  prove  intention,  but  I  want  to  read  to  you^ 
all  the  articles  in  the  controversy.  The  first  article  was  written  on  May  12th» 

and  on  May  19th  &c. ,  other  articles  were  written  in  reply  to  articles  that  had 
appeared  during  the  meanwhile.  You  can  infer  the  intention  of  one  article 
by  reading  the  three.  Certain  things  had  been  published  on  which  criti- 
cisms were  necessary.  Those  criticisms  were  made  in  the  articles  of  the 
19th  May .  On  May  26th  we  received  news  from  Home  by  the  EngUsh 
Mail  (fully  a  fortnight  later  j  and  we  found  the  matter  discussed  in  the 
Knglish  papers.  Then  we  published  our  aiticle  of  June  2nd  which  was  a 
sort  of  review  of  the  whole  situation.  Then  two  notes  are  based  on 
this  in* the  issue  of  the  9th  June,  and  I  put  in  the  article  in  the  issue  of 
16th  June  to  complete  the  series.  It  was  not  put  in  by  the  Prosecution. 
These  two  articles  of  the  9th  June,  refer  to  the  executive  acts  of  Govern- 
ment. So  from  week  to  week  the  controvery  was  carried  on  as  fresh 
arguments  and  fresh  facts  were  urged  by  the  other  party.  Then  followed 
the  two  legislative  Acts  which  were  opposed.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  same  subject.  So  how  can  it  be  that  the  articles  were 
Tirritten  with  the  intention  of  exciting  the  people  ?  If  you  will  read, 
the  articles  you  will  find  that  I  wrote  every  week,  and  touched  upon 
a  different  situation,  and  met  the  arguments  of  the  other  parties  in 
different  ways.  I  do  not  think  the  controversy  is  yet  over.  In  order 
to   acquaint  you  with  the   details,  I   mean  to  ,  read  the  articles  in  the 

order  of  their  appearance.  Of  course  I  am  not  going  into  details  as  I  did 
in  the  first  article.  These  articles  are  put  in  to  prove  intention.  You  are 
not  to  rely  on  them  like  the  incriminting  articles.  I  am  not  going  to 
deal  so  fully  with  them,  as  it  would  take  up  so  much  of  your  time.  I 
shall  have  to  read  them  fully,  but  I  will  only  make  a  few  remarks  as  I 
read  to  you.  When  the  article  of  the  19th  May  was  written  you  will 
find  that  during  that  week  certain  telegrams  were  received  stating  that 
meetings  had  been  held  in  P.engal,  presided  over  by  the  Maharaja 
of  Durbhunga,  expressing  son^w  and  regret  at  [the  boml>-outrage,  at 
the  same   time   condemning  the  outrage   and   attributing    it  to  political 

agitators.  Now  these  people  belong  to  our  party  and  it  was  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  the  community  to  contradict  the  charges  made,  and 
to  expose  the  charactar  of  those  meetings.  You  will  find  there  were  no 
meetings  all  over  India,  but  a  few  meetings  which  were  managed  by  in- 
terested persons.  We  had  to  show  that  these  were  not  representative 
meetings,  and  we  had  to  issue  a  warning  to  Government.  We  did  not 
disagree  with  them  in  expressing  abhorrence  and  regret  for  the  outrages, 
but  regarding  the  other  part  we  thought  that  they  were  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  other  party.  To  prevent  that  this  article  was  written,  and 
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consequently  it  is  headed  •* A  Double  Hint"  or  a  double  warning-  It  was 
warning  to  the  people  themselves,  and  to  the  Government,  that  these 
meetings  should  not  be  taken  as  representative ,  with  the  corollary 
that  at  the  present  time  it  was  necessary  to  make  reforms  in  the 
administration.  I  have  said  in  this  article  that  bomb-throwing  is  not  the 
method  of  obtaining  Swarajya.  It  is  not  a  logical  method.  It  is  not 
sanctioned  by  morality.  (Reads  to  ''suicidal  in  the  extreme.'' j.  It  means 
suicidal  to  the  cause  of  a  country.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  heading, 
'a  double  hint.' 

• 

We  may  be  right  or  wrong,"  but  we  place  our  view  openly  before 
Government,  so  that  Government  may  not  be  misled  by  these 
resolutions.  I  have  said  that  though  Anglo-^Indians  may  be  glad  of 
the  few  meetings  they  might  mislead  Government.  It  also  gives  a 
reply  to  the  charge  upon  the  political  agitators  in  India,  that  they  are 
trying  to  get  power  into  their  own  hands  for  selfish  ends,  while  the 
Bureaucracy  is  carrying  on  the  Government  for  benevolent  purposes. 
There  is  a  point  of  diffemece  in  the  diagnosis.  We  say  outrageous  conduct 
is  one  of  the  effects  of  a  bad  system  of  administration.  They  say  it  is  due 
to  agitation.  (Reads  down  to  "in  India**.)  By  attributing  it  to  agitation 
and  the  heated  feeling  as  it  is  at  present  in  India,  they  think  that  this 
< trouble  will  cease  by  putting  down  agitation.  It  is  a  struggle  between 
two  parties,  like  the  Iviberals  and  Conservatives  ;  just  the  same  as  the 
Social  Democrats  in  England  and  the  Liberals.  In  this  way  the  controversy 
goes  on.  The  House  of  I^rds  is  an  old  institution  and  has  done  much 
more  good  for  England  than  the  Bureaucracy  fer  India,  and  yet  it  is 
a  subject  of  controversy,  f  Reads  down  to  *  in  this  manner*.^ 
It  is  a  way  of  party  tactics,  that  each  party  should  press  forward  its 
cause  on  every  favourable  occasion.  This  principle  has  ^been  used  by  the 
bureaucratic  Press,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  contested  and 
replied  to  by  the  Native  Press. 

I  will  not  refer  to  the  whole  litereature  of  our  party.  But  the  evi- 
dence is  so  strong  that  it  will  convince  anybody  that  this  system  of  adminis* 
tralion  has  been  outgrown  by  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  (  Reads 
down  to '*  in  their  minds.  "  )  Here  again  we  have  a  mistake  in  the 
translation.  The  word  in  the  original  is  (  ^nin  )  ^(  Reads  down  to  ^human 
nature.  '  )  This  is  the  same  argument  used  in  the  previous  reply  bnt 
with  a  different  phraseolgy.  (  Reads  do^a  to  '  false  report.  '  )  'Report* 
is  not  correct ;  the  original  word  used  is  (  f9  ^  which  means  outcry  or  alarm. 
(  Reads  down  to  'public  opinion.'  )  This  is  the  History  of  the  European 
countries  in  the  19th  century.  (  Reads  down  to  '  political  agitators.  '  ) 
It  is  something  like  this.  Arsenic  is  a  tonic  if  taken  in  certain  quantities, 
but  because  a  man  commits  suicide  with  arsenic  that  is  no  reason  why 
arsenic  must  not  be  used  at  all.  Because  fire  sometimes  bums  a  city,  must 
it  be  abolished?  Because  a  turn-headed  man  takes  to  violence,  should 
all  political  agitation  be  stopped  ?  That  argument  is  false ;  it  is  not 
sound;  and  it  is  misleading.  (  Reads  down  to  '  selfishness.  '  )  That 
means  that  one  party  wants  the  Bureaucracy.  It  is  not  done  from  igno- 
rance but  from  self-interest.     (   Reads  down  to  'would  be    considered 
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iotiU^h.^  J)  "lllilt is  Urtan  fMBilthltcrry.  9t  ir&n  c^d  ttory  of  Ibe  Pesbwa^ 
that  AlDiadilffiitdluBttqjfed  ■ottt  ktter  hi  the  otAet  'ghnen  %y  fii^n^tihrao  to 
alKiIit9ty'0«^W^  ifla^e  of  ^in  \nmi.)  slie  sttlmthtttcd  the 

letterlffr  attdiflftdfc  it  l-^fRWr)    which    made  nt    *  murder'    instead  of 

*  aLtrest,  '  *Wotlid  Hhis  justify  a  cty  against Xfemaie  education?  *Simi- 
larly  to  i^top  all  pcHitic'al  agitaiion  because  one  '^pezran  'has  taken  it  into 
his  hedd  to  mttraer  an  bffitial,  is  a  iallacy.  (  'Reads  down  to  ^  in  any 
country.'  )  'This  is  only  another  illustration.  You  know  when  the 
electric  trams  were  started  in  Bombay  there  were  a  few  accidents , 
but  it  would  have  been  foolish  to  ^top  the  trams  because  of  those  accidents. 
(  Reads  down  to  'India  alone.'  )  It  is  a  false  process  of  reasoning 
to  make  the  political  agitators  responsible  forwhat  has'happend  in  Bengal. 
(  Reads  down  to  *  initiate  it. '  )  When  we  have  befote  our  eyes  what 
liappend  in  Ifieland,  Prance,  Germany,  and'Russiai  we  can  see  that  it  is  not 
due  to  political  agitators,  not  to  what  these  young  men  read  in  the  news- 
papers. (Reads  down  to  *our  rulers.')  There  again  is  the  warning 
I  offer  to  the  Anglo-Indian  Press  and  to  Government  (  Reads  down  to 

*  Prescribed  by  Law. '  J  It  is  expressly  stated  here  that  the  law  ought 
to  be  put  into  action,    though  Government  ought  not    to  take  repressive 

measures,     f  Reads  down  to    'we  are  helpless.'  )    There  is  no  excite- 
ment.     This      is    an    historical   parallel  taken     from  Btiglish  history. 

There  a>gain  is  a  mistranslation;  the  original  word  is  C^ftwi^J  f'Reads  down 
to  end  of  atticle.)  This  artide  again  was  written  on  the  19th  of  May, 
The  view  of  the  party  is  that  we  condemn  bomb-outrages  as  strongly  as 
any  one  in  the  country,  and  our  claim  is  that  matters  have  run  such  a 
course,  it  has  now  come  to  such  a  pass  in  this  country  that  measures  of 
reform  must  now  be  taken.  That  is  th^  view  of  the  Viceroy,  that  was  the 
view  of  Xofd  Morley  at  the  Civil  Service  Dinner.  He  said  mere  repres- 
sive measures  wUl  not  do.  That  is  the  view  that  this  article  takes.  Other 
people  hold  the  same  view.  The  purpose  of  this  article  was  to  warn  Gov- 
ernment against  taking  these  resolutions  as  proper  expressions  Of  opinion. 
The  object  appears  at  the  end.  It  appears  from  the  different  sentences  of 
the  article  and  if  you  do  not  go  behind  the  article  there  is  plenty  of 
material  from  which  the  object  of  the  article  can  be  gathered .  This 
article  then  forms  one  of  the  series,  as  I  have  stated,  and  it  has  just  been 
ruled  by  His  I/>rdship  that  they  are  all  part  of  one  transaction.  These 
articles  were  written  week  by  week  as  information  came  in.  I  contend 
that  these  articles  ca!anot  be  used  to  infer  the  intention.  Even  if  you  did 
use  them  you  cannot  reckon  them  all  as  one  transaction.  We  will  now 
come  to  the  article  of  26th  May  which  is  headed  ^The  real  meanino;  of 
the  bomb.'  f  The  Marathi  originals  were  handed  to  the  Jury  with  transla- 
tions J.  By  the  side  of  the  articles,  you  will*  notice,  arc  published  English 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  bomb-outrage.  This  article  is  written  and 
a  summary  of  new  topics  in  connection  with  the  co^ntroversy,  given.  Some 
of  the  Bn|;lish  opinion  is  favourable  to  our  party  and  some  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian,  patty.  It  is  a  divided  opinion.  Just  as  it  was  divided  here  it  was 
divided'  there.  But  no  one  thought  Of  prosecuting  any  one  there  as  I  have 
bten  he!re  lor  Wilting  these  articles.  The  artiicle  is  Bx.G.  is  dated 
'26th  May  and  was  based  on  Extg^i^  opinions  received  by  the  mail  of  the 
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.23rd.  These  first  appeared  in  the  Mahratia^  which  is  published  on  Sun* 
da,yi  and  were  then  translated  into  the  Kesari  of  the  26th.  The  article 
written  embodies  those  views,  and  also  talks  about  the  general  qommption* 
It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  the  Government  of  India  and  Lord 
Morley  take  the  same  view.  I/>rd  Morley  says  that  it  is  a  modest  reform 
that  he  is  introducing,  and  the.  Viceroy  said  that  he  would  not  be  daunted 
or  turned  away  from  his  purpose  of  introducing  the  reform  by  reason  of 
the  recent  occurrences.  After  all  it  is  the  Native  Press  that  has  won  the 
battle  to  a  certain  extent.     Even  in   England  there  were  two  parties   and 

that  you  can  see  from  the  recent  controversy  between  Lord  Curzon  and 
Lord  Morley.  Lord  Curzon  representing  the  school  of  ^  Martial  Law  ' 
and  no  damned  nonsense  about  concessions', — and  Lord  Morley  the  other. 
Lord  Morley  said  that  such  a  policy  could  not  be  followed  in  view  of  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  English  people.  There  is  the  same  contro- 
versy here.  {  Reads.  )  ^  The  drowning  man  catches  at  the  neck,  '  is  not 
a  proper  rendering;  it  should  be  ^  he  is  drawing  his  arms  round  his 
neck.  '  (Reads  ^  Swadeshi  boycott  '  extracts.)  I  have  read  from  the 
/^V^/^^^r  and, other  Papers  relating  not  only  to  political  agitation,  butal^ 
to  Swadeshi,  boycott,  and  other  matters.  The  agitation  is  regarded  with  dis- 
pleasure and  condemned  as  seditious.    (Reads; letting  loose  the  Mussal- 

man  gundas  &c.)  These  axe  facts  which  have  been  proved  and  are  not  exag- 
gerations. I  may  say  here  that  I  am  not  going  to  waste  time  by  dwelling  upon 
all  the  mistranslations  of  these  articles  as  they  are  only  put  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  intention.  {  Reads  )  ^  Vetal '  is  one  of  the  many  kinds  of 
fiends.  ,Heis  accompanied*  by  other  *  pishachas'.  Here  what  is  meant 
to  be  conveyed  is  that  when  one  gets  mad  he  makes  others  mad  ;  the 
way  to  stop  that  madness  is  not  to  get  hold  of  the  latter  but  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  source.  ('Reads  *  reverberation  of  your  tyrannical  acts^  ' 
This  means  in  other  words  that  the  bomb  is  a  reaction.  It  may  be 
due  to  madness   or  wickedness — ^that  is  not    discussed-but  it  is   reaction 

and  not  the  original  imptdse.  It  is  not  as  though  Parliament  or  even 
the  Liberal  party  don^t  contain  *  turn-headed'  people.  I  have  said  there 
are  two  sets  of  opinions  in  Parliament ;  the  one  which  is  represented  by 
theHon'ble  Mr.  Rees  is  in  favour  of  the  views  expressed  by  the  Pioneer^ 
the  Times  of  India  B3xd  the  Englishman.  The  other  set  of  opinions  is 
represented  by  the  Indian  Party.  Mr.  Rees  said  that  the  repressive 
measures  were  very  mild  upto  now,  but  hereafter  they  should  be  far 
stronger.  (  Reads  to  *  when  a  man  sees  nothing  hopeful '  ).  It  is  the  hope 
that  keeps  up  man  in  the  straight  path,  and  Dr.  Rash  Behari  Gosh  says 
that  *  despair,  has  caused  these  young  men  to  go  astray.'  (  Reads  to 
^  called  resolution.  '  j  This  is  a  quotation  from  Spencer's  *  Social  Science  * 

C  concludes  reading  the  article/.  This  is  what  has  been  practically 
acknowledged  by  the  Viceory,  who  said  that  he  was  quite  assured  of  the 
new  spirit  that  is  engendered  in  the  Indian  Nation  by  the  recent 
successes  of  Japan,  and  it  was  his  desire  to  lead  the  people  in  the  right 
path  and  to  guide  their  movements  rather  than  to  suppress  them.  The  saipe 
view  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghosh  and  the  Hon'ble  Mr« 
Gokhale  in  the  Viceroy  s  Cdnndl  during  thfs  discussions  on  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Act  or  BUI.  f  Reads  trom  Gazette  of  India  page  186  from  the  Vice; 
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toy's  speech  on  the  same  Bill  beginningr  i^th  the  ^otds  ^  I  am  well 
awaie  of  the  political  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  people  of  this  country 
&c,  *  You  will  see  that  these  very  arguments  were  used  not  only  in 
newspapers,  but  also  in  the  Legislative  Council.  There  is  no  secrecy 
about  them  and  their  reasonableness  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Vice- 
roy himself  •  It  is  not  a  new  thing.  Here  in  this  article  they  appear  as 
criticism  of  Mr.  Rees.  These  views,  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Oovemment  Gazette  of  the  2nd  df  November  1907,  were  authoritatively 
given  by  the  gentlemen  I  have  referred  to  at  the  meeting  of  the  legislative 
Cotmcil  and  have  been  finally  approved.  The  only  difEerence  between  the 
Government  and  the  Indian  political  party  is  that  the  reforms  are  not 
thorough*going  as  explained  by  Lord  Morley.  He  said  that  they  are  only 
modest.  We  say  that  they  ought  to  be  mote  thorough-going.  The  argu- 
ments used  in  the  articles  are  the  same  as  those  which  were  put  forward 
in  the  Legislative  Council  by  the  members  representing  popular  feeling 
and  finally  when  the  Viceroy  had  to  reply  to  them  he  spoke  in  the  same 
strain  in  which  the  article  concludes.  ("Reads:  '  we  may  repress  sedition, 
we  may  repress  it  with  a  strong  hand  &c. '  ^  There  is  no  question  what* 
ever  that  if  there  is  anything  illegal  the  Government  of  India  is  prepared 
to  repress  it  and  it  has  the  right  to  repress  it.  The  controversy  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  legislative  Council,  in  Parliament  and  in  the.Knglish 
and  Angio-Indian  Press  and  I  say  it  cannot  be  sedition  if  it  is  reproduced 
in  the  vernacular  press  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  done  here. 
It  may  be  urged  that .  in  the  vernacular  press  they  might  write  anything 
they  like  as  what  they  write  is  not  translated.  That  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
translated  every  week.  The  Government  has  a  special  department  for  the 
purpose,  and  summary  of  every  article  is  translated  and  sent  to  Govern- 
ment. What  we  write  is  not  in  the  dark  or  behind  the  back  of  the 
Oovemment* 

There  are  two  more  articles  before  we  come  to  the  second  incriminate 
ing  article.  One  of  these  is  that  of  the  2nd  June.  I  am  not  going  to 
criticise  every  line  of  the  translation .  I  will  read  it  so  that  you  '  may  have 
the  whole  controversy  before  you  and  judge  in  what  spirit  these 
ai;ticles  have  been  written.  The  article  of  the  2nd  June  was  written 
to  answer  an  objection  which  has  been  raised  against  the  popular 
party.  It  is  asked  do  you  condemn  the  bomb  ?  Yes.  Then  why  don't  ymu 
help  Government  in  the  repressive  measures  which  Government  is 
taking  ?  What  is  the  position  of  the  party  ?  What  view  do  you  take  of  the 
bomb  ?  There  are  certain  thinkers  who  say  if  you  condemn  bombs 
yon  must  go  with  Government  as  if  there  is  no  other  alternative.  Either 
condemn  bomb  and  be  with  Government,  or  expose  yourself  to  the 
charge  of  being  considered  seditious.  That  was  the  argument  used 
and  this  article  is  a  reply  to  it.  What  we  say  is  that  we  condemn  the 
bomb,  but  we  also  condemn  repressive  measures.  We  say  use  enough 
repression  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  this  wickedness  but  beyond 
ihat  no  more  repression  is  needed.  That  is  the  position  we  take,  and  the 
result  is  that  we  do  not  side  with  the  Government  and  we  do  not 
approve  of  the  action  of  those  who.  committed  the  outrage.  That  is 
^e  dear  position  to  whickwe  were  driven  by  onr  traditions,  by  our  beliefs 


«Pofiti«al  ifPai^.  (It^as  'S^Si«Rr  ffioaitMUi  tis  i«i>t  ^^gjiq^K  iQqw  4o 
.yauexpUuitt?'   W^naay  A^Wfajsaggiciwtiit^  al»>  coo^Mpm 

the  reptesttve  :measttJ»s.'  The  Pra^s  Act  jve^s  spaKSeyd  af^i^r^Mls  luat 
at  tiie  iimen  of>  oim«Bmtjiie  GiMrittipfteat^si  iotaotion/jtft  pii»i9&iUm^  kpo***^- 
It  was!to  be<  passed  at  fitmla  mkI  .on  the  8th  of  .Jjiue  Jt  itvss  ,Mt|iatty 
passed.  (Ishiill  Juivetto  ijead  a  iom  ifxtgMts  fc^m.tke  ^IP^^iQM^fgs 
of  the  .  I^QgisIative  Cow^il  in  iOtder  to  exi^in  to  .]5W  tbe  .ctUiciapi. 
vwhichvfBce  passed -A^MMBXtO  And  t:^piattatipin.>v3>s  tih^p(<»rc;  jtecessary ,  that  if 
ivee  condemn  ther  bomb. weiishaQtid  coadttmn  the  repressive  isneaaaces  .also. 
: Hence  the.atticle. It  isittanslated.  ^ The  secret  of  the  bomb.' tBut theautfe 
proper- rendering  would  be  ^The'Bthicsof  the  Bomb'.  Tkete.  isan  article  on 
^he  Ethics  of  the  dyoamite' « in  the  '  Coniemparary  Review  of  1894  ftoni< 
which  it  appeafsr  that  in  1893  a  dynamifcer  was  discoveiied  with  explosives  in 
his- possession.  Immediately  the 'Parliament  met  and  passed  the  Act.  At 
that  time  there  was-  great  sensation  and  excitement  in  England  and  the 
'  views  expressed  in<  the  Cantemporaty  Revtew  are  similar  to  those  which 
ace  expressed' in  this  article.  In  fact i  an  extract  from  the  Contemporary 
Review  was  read  by  the  Hon'ble  Nawab  Sayad  Mahomed  in  the  Viceroy's 
Legislative  Conncil.  The  same  view  is  taken  more  or  less  in  this 
article.    When  a  man  walking  in  the  street    stumbles,   he    begmsto 

consider  what  is  his  position.  Bomb  is  wicked  bnt  it  is  a  signal  to  pause 
and  consider.  Out  6f  evil  cometh  good.  It  rivets  our  attention  and 
makes  us  inquire  searchingly  into  the  present  state  of  things.  We  have 
condemned  the  bomb-outrage.  It  is  immoral,  it  is  illegal,  it  is  suicidal, 
it  is  a  felonious  d^ed.  Now  the  last  stage  of  the  episode  comes  in  when 
the  Explosives  Act  is  passed,  and  the  Anglo-Indian  Papers  say  *You 
are  hypocrites.  You  condemn  the  bomb  but  you  do  not  side  with 
Government  in  the  represive  measures,'  We  reply  *  We  are  not 
Jiypocrites.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  side  with  Government  because 
Government    has     taken    to    a  repressive  policy. '      Our  position  is  a 

SK^uliar  one.  We  condemn  wickedness,  but  we  cannot  side  with  the 
ovemment  in  their  repressive  acts.  This  is  explained  and  maintained 
in  the  articles  of  2nd  and  9th  June,  and  the  Act  is  criticised  in  details  in  the 
article  of  the  16th  June.  I  believe  it  is  the  Empire  which  says  **Y<>ur 
position  is  logical,  but  it  is  certainly  not  sympathy  towards  Government.'^ 
(Reads  article  of  2nd  June;  *  From  the  murder  of  Mr.  Rand  &c.  'J  Here 
is  a  comparison  between  the  two.  The  Rand  murder  was  more  or  less 
a  personal  affair,  here  is  the  outrage  in  Bengal  which  is  a  national  afiair. 
I  also  make  a  distinction  not  only  in  this  article  but  also  in 
other  articles,   between    the  anarchist     as  such — pure  and  simple    who 

does  not  want  any  Government — and  a  man,  misguided  though  he  may  be, 
who  uses  axurchist.  methods  owing  to  his  fanaticism.  Modem  science 
has  made  Goverouent  powerful  in  the  use  of  the  dynamite  and  other 
explosives:  for  the  I  porposes  of  war.  It  .has.  also  furnished  a  weapon 
powerful  enough,  f on  the  purpose  of  terrorism.  Then  foUaw  inaphHo* 
sophic  tiain  ofi  thimgktthe  consequenfies  on  the  efiects  of  such  lacts,  which 
you  may^Qall  wicked  or  terrible,  which  arrest  the  man's  atteatim  v^d 
jnake  hua  thi^ik^ei  oke  eontye  oi  life^ he^ihas  to  .piusue.    (  Re«l8    ^iZlttdh 
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IS  ordained  at  the  very  time  of  birth  &c«,^  This  is  an  observation  tipon 
death  taken  from  western  philosophers  showing  that  contemplation  of 
death  makes  a  man  lead  a  holy  life.  C Reads  down  to  ^  Pride  of  Military 
strength.  '  )  Here  it  is  shown  that  the  bomb  will  not  cope  with  the 
military  power.  It  is  impossiblct  I  wiU  read  to  yon  a  similar  extract  from 
Major  Bvans  Belh  He  says  that  as  long  as  the  administration  goes  on 
smoothly  the  officials  think  that  every tlung  is  alright.  They  do  not  care 
to  ascertain  if  anything  is  going  on  wrong  until  some  disorder  comes  to 
light  and  then  they  begin  to  consider  the  situation,  (  Refids  extract  from 
Major  Bvans  Bell  at  page  92  ^  If  the  British  people  in  their  homes  and 
in  their  Parliament  &c.  '  )  He  says  that  the  Bureaucracy  is  an  unnatural 
form  of  Government.  This  book  was  written  in  1875  by  an  officer,  a 
former  Resident  of  Mysore.  (  Reads  the  article  down  to  ^  wisdom.  '  )  What 
is  said  here  is  that  bomb  outrage  ought  to  be  checked  but  it  serves  as  the 
diagnosis  (to  use  medical  phrasology)  of  a  disease  or  as  a  warning  of  a 
certain  sjrmptom  from  which  Government  should  take  a  lesson  or  hint.  The 
bomb  does  not  destroy  Government  nor  has  it  any  power  to  do  so.  It  only 
draws  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  desirability  of  certain  reforms 
in  the  administration,  f  Reads  ^  the  attention  of  the  authorities  was  direc- 
ted towards  the  disorder  in  the  plague  administration. '  )  Here  it  is 
pointed  out  that  bureaucratic  administration  is  carried  on  irrespective 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  At  that  time  fthat  is  1897)  various  sug- 
gestions were  made  to  Government  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  plague 
administration.  But  not  one  of  them  was  taken  into  consideration.  We 
say  the  bomb  serves  the  purpose  at  any  rate  of  directing  or  rivetting  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  state  of  the  administration,  f  Reads 
'some  things  must  be  viewed  from  the  people's  stand-point  &c.,')  As  I  said 
Bureaucracy  is  intolerant  of  criticism.  The  Hon'ble  Dr.  Rash  Behari 
Ghosh  gave  a  warning  at  the  Council  Meeting  and  so  he  is  now  told  that  he 
must  know  something  about  the  bomb. 

His  Lordship: — If  you  are  not  tired  I  should  like  to  sit  a  little  further. 

Accused:'^!  am  now  tired  as  I  have  been  on  my  legs  the  whole   day. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  to  the  2Ist. 


SEVENTH  DAY. 

•  Tuesday  21tk  July  1908, 


*  t 

Accused  : — Among  the  papers  I  put  in  as  Exhibits  are  Nos.  17,  21, 
56,  58,  59,  62,  63  and  65.  Will  your  Lordship  kindly  direct  that  they 
should  be  handed  to  me  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  ? 

His  Lordship  : — Certainly. 

The  Papers  were  handed  to  Mr.  Tilak. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: — ^I  read  to  5rou  yesterday  the  article 
dated  2nd  Jtme.  It  is  followed  by  an  article  dated  9th  June  which  forms 
the  subject-matter  of  the   2nd  and  3rd  charges  against  me  tinder  124  A  and 
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153  A  respectively.    What  I  have  to  say  in  the  beginning  is  that  the  mat- 
tet  dealt  with  in  this  article  is  somewhat  difierent  from  the  other  articles 
read  to  you  previously.     There  the  subject-matter  is  the  Explosives   Act 
and  Newspapers  Act.    These  Acts  wore  passed  on  the  8th  of  June  at  one 
sitting.   As  regards  the  Explosives  Act  certain  objections  were  raised,  not 
against  the  Act  itself  but  it  was  held  that  certain  sections  of  it  were  Ukely 
to  prove  oppressive  in  their  administration ,   and  it  was  also  debatable 
whether  a  Press  Act  was  necessary  at  this  time.    These  were  the  two 
measures  which  formed  the  subject  of  criticisms  in  Exhibits  E   and  D« 
So  you  will  see  that  the  two   matters  are  entirely   distinct    and  the  papers 
to  which  I  have  to  refer  are  different  from  those  to  which  I  have  had  to  refer 
previously.    I  have  here  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Z^egislative  Coun- 
cil.     I  wish  to  read  to  you  certain  portions  fron;  the  proceedings  and  then 
read  the  articles  to  you,   and  after  that  I  will  comment  on  both  the  arti- 
cles of  the  2nd  and  9th  June  1908.     I  will  complete  the  reading  of  the 
Articles,  and  the  criticisms  can  come  afterwards.     Now  the  Explosives  Act 
was  a  new  Act  introduced  here  after  the  model  of  the  English  Act  of  1883 
and  there  is  another  Act  passed  with    regard  to  incitement  to  murder. 
Both  were  hurriedly  passed  on  the  8th  pf  June   1908 .     This    article  was 
written  soon  after,  without  examining  all  the  detailed  sections  of  the  Act 
because  they  were  not  available  except  such  summary  as  was  telegraphed 
on  Saturday  evening.    That  was  on  June  9th  and  the    detailed  comments 
and  criticisms  were  put  in  on  June  16th  in  the  form  of  a  leader.     Now  in 
the  proceedings  of  Council  it  will  be  found  that  opposition  was  made  by 
Native  Members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  in  the  presence  of  H,  E.  the 
Viceroy.    They  did  not  vote  against  the  Act  but  they  expressed    certain 
objections*  Of  course,  Native  members  of  the  Council  cannot  expect  to  get 
a  majority  against  any  such  measure.    All  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  protest 
and  to  stop  there«  The  act  was  passed  at  one  sitting  without  previously  pub- 
lishing the   draft  of  the   Bill  and  9II  we   got  at  the  time    was  the  ex- 
pression of  their  dissent.    No  one  ever  objected  to  wicked  persons,  who 
commit  outrages,  being  punished.     But  it  was  necessary  that  the   Act 
should  not  invest  the   Police  with  powers  which  might  be  used  to  the 
serious  annoyance  of  the  people.     The  definition  of    •  Explosives  '  may 
include  anything.    It  may  include  even  saw-dust  which  is  used  for  resist- 
ing or  moderating  the  force  of  an  explosive.     It  may  even  include  kero- 
sine  oil.    That  was  the  objection    taken  in  England  in  1883.     But  the 
case  in  England  is  different  from  the  case  in  India.   There  you  have  a  Par- 
liament to  watch  the  administration  of  the  Act,  but  here  the  whole  power 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Police.      So  that,   here  to  adopt  a  measure 
"because  it  was  adopted  in  England,  was  neither  fair  nor  just. 

The  second  objection  was  that  the  Act  would  not  in  any  way  put 
a  stop  to  these  outrages.  That  was  the  objection  raised  by  the  Hon: 
Syed  Mahomed  who  is  one  of  the  Moderates.  The  Indian  reform  party 
throughout  India  took  the  same  view.  Both  these  Acts  were  objected  to  in 
the  Indian  Papers  and  the  Hindus  and  Bengalis  equally  condemned  the 
Acts.  Now  as  I  read  the^e  two  articles  to  you  it  will  be  quite  clear  to 
you  that  these  articles  take  the  same  view.  They  show  that  a  measure 
ike  this  will  not  caijy  out  the  object    Government  had  i^  view.    And   it 
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is  the  same  argument  again  that  unless  concessions  are  granted  to  the 
people  it  will  be  impossible— evcin  if  you  invest  the  Police  with  higher 
powers  and  improve  the  machineryi  you  cannot  put  a  stop  to  these  things. 
However  the  Act  has  been  passed  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  now, 
except  for  the  pupose  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  this  article.  Now  I 
will  read  to  you  the  article.  It  is  dated  9th  June  and  is  headed  *  These 
Remedies  are  not  lasting.  '     I  have  not    said  that  they  are  not  remedies  at 

all.  The  Marathi  heading  is  (  t  H^mr  fz^SHR  ^Tfhf  )  meaning  that  they  cannot 
te  held  to  be  permanently  lasting.      (  Reads  from  *  this  week  '   to     '  re- 
pression. '    )     I  call  it  a  new  policy  of  repression  because    the  Seditious 
Meetings  Act  was  passed  in  November  1907  and  these  Acts  were  passed  in 
June,  1908.     (  Reads   *  the  fiend  of  repression  has  possession.  *  )    That 
is  how  it  is  translated}   but  I  cleared  up  that  in  the  cross-examination  of 
Mr.  Joshi.  (  Reads  'every  five  or  ten  years.  '  )  This  refers  to  the  repres- 
sive policy  carried  out  in   1897.     (   Reads  *  the  fact.  '    )   There  are  all  the 
facts.     (  Reads  to  ^  ideals.  '  )    These,  Gentlemen,   are  again  wrong  trad!s« 
lations.     All  that  means  that  the  fiends  of    repression  still  swarm    when 
the  Liberal  party  is  in  power.    Then  the  simile  is  kept  up  there;    some 
one  there  is,  who  controls  the  evil  genius, and  that  man  is  calld  a  ^Mantrika.' 
The  '  Mantrikas'   carry  out  that   control.     They  have  to    observe    certain 
rules  and  observances  for  carrying  out  that   control.     In  plain  words  it 
means    they  ought  to  have  been  controlled  by  Lord  Morley,  but  somehow 
they  have  not  been  controlled  by  him.     'Mantra'   is  a  spell.     One  who 
exercises  a  spell  is  called  ^  Mantrika  ' ;  it  means  that  the  Government  of 
India  is  hot  controlled  by  the  Secretary  of  State,   and  that  being  so  that 
check  on  the  policy  in  India  has  not  been  used  in  this  case.  Then  you  have 
the  policy  of  repression  explained.     (   Reads    upto^  repressive:  policy  J) 
It  is  when  those  causes  which  produce  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  a  nation 
are  made  to  go  back,  that  the  policy  is  said  to  be  retrograde,   or  re- 
pressive. (  Reads  from  '  liberty  of  speech,^  to  'nourish  it/  )  This  is  an  his- 
'toricl  truth  put  in  to  show  that  by    passing  the  Press  Act,   you  retard 
the  growth  of  a  nation;  It  is  not  my  own  phrase.  It  is  quoted  from  Knglish 
works.  I  will  read  to  you  one  or  two  extracts  to  show  you  that  that  is  the 
view  taken  by  constitutional  writers.     The  first    of  these  is  from '' The 
Science  of  Politics'    by  Amos.    (Reads  at  page  210  down  to   *  out  of 
love.  *  )     And  here  is  another    quotation    from  Erskine's     address  in 
defence  of  Payne. 

'*  The  proposition  which  I  mean  to  maintain  as  the  basis  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press,  and  without  which  it  is  an  empty  sound,  is  this: — That  every 
man,  and  not  intending  to  mislead,  but  seelang  to  enlighten  others  with 
what  his  own  reason  and  conscience,  however  erroneously,  have  dictated 
to  him  as  truth,  may  address  himself  to  the  universal  reason  of  a  whole 
nation  either  upon  the  subject  of  governments  in  -  general  or  upon  that  of 
our  own  particular  country  ;-^that  he  may  aijalyse  the  principles  ofks 
constitution ,  —point  out  its  errors  and  defects,  examine  and  publish  its 
corruptions,  warn  his  fellow  citizens  against  their  ruinous  consequencesi; — 
and  exert  his  whole  faculties  in  pointing  the  most  advantageous  changes 
in  establishments  which  he  considers  to  be  radially  defective  or  sliding 
from  their  object  by  abuse.    AH  this,  every  subject  of  this 'country /has 
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a  right  to  do,  if  he  contemplates  only  what  he  thinks  would  be  for  its 
advantage,  and  but  seeks  to  change  the  pubfic  mind  by  conviction  which 
flows  from  reasonings  dictated  by  conscience.'^ 

This  is  not  a  statement  based  on  my  imagination  but  based  upon  facts » 
and  I  will  read  to  you  a  quotation  from  Malcolm's  ^Government  of  India\ 

"A  very  serious  question  arose  regarding  the  Native  Press  over  which 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  Government  has  little  or  no  check.  The  editors  of 
these  papers  are  well  acquainted  with  their  freedom.  I  desired  to  prevent 
the  continued  publication  in  a  Native  paper  of  the  disputes  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  Supreme  Court  and  particularly  translations  into  the  Native 
language  of  some  charges  from  the  Bench  which  I  thought  were  calculated 
to  lower  Government  in  the  eyes  of  its  Native  subjects.  "  (  p.  137-38.  ) 

Of  course  in  certain   matters  he    does  not    take   a    liberal     view. 
He  wants  certain   Native     Papers     not  to  publish     a    decision    of  j  the 
High      Court,     as  it  was   considered  that  it  would  bring  the  Govern- 
ment   into   disgrace  in  the     eyes  of  the    people.     In    that      case    the 
Police  were  criticised  in  a  judgment   by  the   District  Judge,    and  if  the 
remarks  were  published  the  Police  felt  that  it  would  bring  them  into  con-; 
tempt  I   and  the  administration  would  suffer  thereby «   That  was   also  the 
view  of  Mr.   Elphinstone  in  those  days.   I  have  here  a  ]i)ook  published  in 
1833,  so  that  frpm  that  day  there  has  been  a   complaint    made  by  the  bu- 
reaucratic powers  that  the  Press  in  India  should  be  controlled.   You  will 
find  a  similar  recommendation  by  Lord  Curzon  in  his   recent  speech,  and 
Lord  Modey  has  referred  to  it.    (Reads  from  Lord  Morley's  Indian  Budget 
speech   )     That    view    is     repudiated    in  Mr.    Norton's  book  *  Topics 
of  Indian  Statesmen .^  (Reads  from  page  338  down  to  ^  in  more  need. ')  If  a 
press  is  needed  anywhere  it  is  more  needed  in  India  than  in  England.  Sir 
Harvey  Adamson  stated  in  his  speech  in  introducing  the  Explosives  and 
Press  BiUs  that  there  are  people  who  do  not  desire  any.Govemment'of  Law 
or  anything  of  the   kind.  That  is    how  [these  people  have  wrongly  been 
described.   You  will  find  in  Karl  Joubert's  *  Fall  of  Czardom  '  at  page  65. 

* 'Nihilism  has  no  creed,  for  it  believes  in  nothing — no  God,  no  law, 
no  Government,  no  virtue,  no  love,  an  eternal  nothing.  It  is  the  apotheosis 
of  negation.  No  doubt  there  are  in  the  world  fanatics  of  this  description 
against  whom  society  has  to  protect  itself;  but  we  should  be  cautious  of 
libelling  any  persons  or  groups  of  people  anarchists  or  nihilists,  for  if  they 
are  actuated  by  political  motives,  or  even  by  vengeance  for  wrongs  done 
to  them,  they  cannot  rightly  be  called  either  anarchists  or  nihilists*,  though, 
they  may  be  guilty  of  crimes  deserving  of  punishment. 

Thousands  of  such  men  I  have  met  in  chains  and  misery,  yet  I  could 
not  find  one  amongst  them  who  did  not  love  liberty,  not  one  who  was 
against  law  and  order,  not  one  who  did  not  desire  a  well-regulated 
government,     x      x      x      x . 

Are  these  your  Russians  anarchists  and  nihilists?  These  men  who  love 
liberty  and  demanded  an  equal  law  and  equal  rights  for  all  people;  who 
only  sought  freedom  to  pursue  their  callings  unmolested,  to  educate  their 
childem  at  their  own  expense,  to  read  the  Bible  to  their  families,  to  speak 
their  mother-tongue,  and  to  declare  the  truth  as  they  understood  it  ?  ^ 
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You  will  see  that  exactly  the  same  distinction  is  made  there  that  is  made 
here.  And  further  on  he  gives  the  definition  of  insurrection.  Bxactly  the 
same  statement  which  is  made  here  is  made  in  the  recent  work  on  the 
Russian  Revolution.  So  you  see  that  the  words  are  not  used  by  me 
for  the  first  tin*e.  (Reads  to  ^weapon  of  the  anarchists'  )  This  simply 
means  that  the  Bengalis  are  not  anarchists  or  murderers,  f  Reads  to 
*desire'.^  This  should  be  *  aspirations.'  CReads  to 'resort  to  violence') 
The  Pioneer  has  taken  exacdy  the  same  view  of  the  disturbances  in 
Russia  in  an  article  dated  29th  August  1906  an  extract  from  which  I  will 
read  to  you.  fVide  Defence  Exhibit  21  j.  That  is  the  view  which  the 
Pioneer  took  and  the  London  Times  also,  and  this  same  view  is  reiterated 
liere.  It  is  not  a  new  view  of  my  own. 

Advocate  General i^^What  was  the  date  of  that  article  ? 
Accused: — It  is  the  Pioneer  of  the  29th  August  1906. 

(Reads  article  down  to  'wings')  This  shctild  be  'feathers'  and  not 
'wings'.  (Reads  to  'out  of  the  cage')  This  is  exactly  the  language  used  by 
many  authors  to  illustrate  the  poverty  of  India.  I  will  read  you  such  an 
extract  from  Torrens's  'Empire  in  Asia.' 

'  But  communities  denuded  of  native  power,  disspirited  by  disappoint- 
ment and  drained  for  generations  of  the  accumulations  of  their  industry 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  such  works  for  themselves.  We  have  broken 
the  limbs  of  enterprise,  and  we  must  find  it  splints  and  crutches.  ' 

Then  there  is  what  Mr.  Thorbum  has  said  in  the  same  strain.  This 
simply  refers  to  the  industries  of  the  country  which  are  being  killed  in  the 
interests  of  England,  not  to  actually  brealang  legs  or  limbs.  (Reads  to 
i'savage'.)  That  should  be  ^stetn'.  ^Reads  to  'disarm  their  subjects'.  J 
There  are  also  English  writers  and  English  statesmen  who  have  expressed 
the  same  views.  One  of  these  is  Sir  Thorns  Munro.  (Reads)  That  is  a 
comparison  between  the  British  rule  and  the  rule  during  the  Mogul  Empire. 
We  have  again  the  same  view  expressd  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Connell  in  his  book 
'Discontent  and  Danger  in  India'  f  Reads)  That  is  also  an  extract  as  you 
will  see  when  I  read  to  you  from  Major  Evans  Bell's  work  (Reads  from 
page  92  down  to  'no  ideal  of  making  a  home  there.'J  I  am  just  reminded 
that  I  have  omitted  a  pragraph  and  I  will  go  back  to  it.  It  is  this  'Then 
why  do  the  English  commit  the  great  sin  of  castrating  a  nation.'  That 
is  an  utterly  wrong  translation.  You  will  recollect  J  put  to  the  translator 
the  sentence. 

The  word  I  used  was  "manliness"  but  it  has  been  translated  into 
frtTr^^  which  means  castrate.  You  will  see  from  the  extract  that  I  read 
you  that  the  words  should  have  been  'emasculation'  and  not  'Castration*  of 
the  Nation  {  Read's  from  Sir  Perozeshah  Metha's  speech  at  the  4th 
National  Congress  in  1888  at  page  283.  'the  reason  why  I  support  this 
resolution'  to  'by  emasculating  the  whole  nation.'^  So  you  see  that 
"manliness"  was  intended  by  me  and  that  manhood  is  not  the  proper 
translation.     Manhood  refers  to  function;  manliness  refers  to  quality.  Now 
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I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  to  you  the  idea  that  1  read  these  works  at  the 
time  I  was  writing  the  article.  I  have  been  reading  those  books,  I  have 
been  studying  this  literature  and  I  have  been  working  on  these  lines  for 
the  past  28  years.  I  know  the  arguments  that  are  advanced  on  each 
subject.  I  do  not  say  that  when  I  wrote  each  passage  of  any  article  I 
referred  to  these  works.  No,  I  am  familiar  with  the  literature  of  our 
party  and  I  use  the  same  arguments  but  in  different  phraseology.  [Reads 
down  to  'correct']  Now  correct  is  a  mistranslation. 

His  Lordship  : — ^The  word  is  corrected  in  ink  to  *  covert'. 

Accused  : — I  accept  that;  'covert  aim,'  means  that  there  is  some 
principal  object  in  view.  Merely  'aim'  would  be  quite  enough.  It 
means  that  Government  ishould  by  decentralisation  transfer  some  of 
the  powers  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureaucracy  to  the  popular  assembly 
or  popular  institutions  by  way  of  granting  self-Govemment  by  the  method 
of  decentralisation.  That  was  what  I  stated  in  my  evidence  before  the 
Decentralisation  Commission.  (Reads  Defence  Exhibit  56  B.)  Those  were 
the  views]  I  expressed  on  the  9th  of  March  before  the  Decentralisation 
Commission.  Similar  views  are  expressed  all  through  this  article  of 
mine  before  you.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  some  power  should 
be  transferred  to  the  popular  representatives.  The  date  of  the  evidence 
i3  9th  March  and  the  date  of  the  article  is  9th  June  1908.  (Reads  from 
article  again  down  to  '  heedlessly.')  (Reads  down  to  *up  to  time.')  This 
is  not  an  imaginaery  case,  it  actuaUy  happened.  The  reference  is  to  the 
case  of  '  Hayagrivacharya  '  whose  house  was  entered  by  the  Plague 
Inspector,  who  went  into  that  part  where  gods  were  kept. 

Advocate  General: — Is  this  admissible  ?  ^ 

His  Lords/lip:— It  is  irrelevent.  Of  course  the  accused  is  appearing 
in  person,   and  I  do  not  wish  to  hamper  him^ 

Advocate  General: — He  is  only  wasting  the  time  of  the  Court  and  the 
Jury.     These  are  allegations  which  can  be  replied  to. 

His  Lordship: — ^This  is  a  statement  which  you  are  not  entitled  to 
make.  The  Jury  have  heard  you  with  the  greatest  indulgence.  You  are 
entitled  to  address  the  Jury  as  you  like .  You  may  refer  to  any  matteis  you 
like  and  to  any  books.  But  you  cannot  enter  into  any  facts  which  may 
require  to  be  contradicted. 

Accused: — This  is  a  case  which  appears  in  the  Dharwar  Plague  Com- 
mission's  Report.     If  necessary  I  will  get  the  report; 

His  Lordship: — I  do  not  think  it  will  help  you  much. 
Accused: — ^Then  I  will  give  it  up. 

Accused  continues :'^This  says  that  the  people  were  driven  to  exaispe- 
ration.  I  will  now  read  to  you  again  from  Major  Evans  Bell's  book  '  Our 
Great  Vassal  Empire  f  Reads  from  '  the  political  diagnosis  of  India'  down 
to  '  *at  present.  '  ;  It  is  foreseen  here  what  the  consequences  would  be  if 
this  Bureaucracy  were  carried  too  far.  Then  further  on  there  is  a  passage 
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(Reads  from  •  if  the  Bntish  people  '   down  to   *be  associated.')      The 
question  here  is  the  same.  It  is  not  a  question  of  contempt  of  Government , 
it  is  a  question  with  regard  to  civil  authorities.lt  is  not  a  question  of  militar>' 
autfaority.lt  does  not  mean  thatthe  bomb  will  redress  the  military  authority. 
f  Reads  down  to  *mititary  strength/)   This  is  a  sentence  which  the  learned 
Counsel  for  the  Prosecution  said  he  could  not  understand.     It  refers  to  the 
iutellectual,  not  to  the  material  or  visible  thing,  it  is  a  knowledge,  not  a 
physical  fabric.     The  words  in  the  original    are  9HI4  ^^^CT  «lfilV  ^,  ?W 
^E^^^^^T^.    It  is  a  thing  to  be   known,  and    when  a  man  knows  it,   then 
ouly  a  few  materials  are  necessary,  and  a  big  manufactory  is  not  required. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  materials  but  of  knowledge.     I  am  referring  to 
the  intellectual  side.    There  are  three  words    used,  it  is  something  like 
a^spell,  a  charm,  an  amulet.   (  Reads  down  to  *big  factory.*)  We  extracted 
this  statement  from  the  evidence  taken  in  Calcutta,  and  published  in  the 
Times  of  India  on  the  8th  May,  which  quoted  the  expert  opinion  from 
the   Empire.     (  Reads    from   '  Times  of  India  '   of  8th  May.  J   In  that 
way  several  opinions  were  given  in  the  Anglo-Indian  Press,   some   holding 
that  the  Explosives  Act  as  it  was  passed  was  not   enough,  but  that  some- 
thing more  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  bomb,   and  bomb  manu« 
factures,  and  that  strong  measures  should  be  taken  to  ^  subjugate  and  contro 
their  manufacturers.  This  was  discussed  in  the  Anglo-Indian  papers  and  w 
have  taken  it  from  the  Anglo-Indian  papers  as  I  have  read  to  you.  Counsel  fo 
the  Crown  says  it  is  incitement ;  that  we  are  inciting  the  people  by  innuendoe 
to    manufacture  bombs.  If  I  am  responsible,   why  not  the    Times  of  India 
and  the  Anglo-Indian  papers  ?  It  is  not  a  statement  I  have  made.     It  is 
taken  from  the  Anglo-Indian  papers.  Of  course  it  may  be  due  te  eagerness 
to  give  the  first  report.    Can  it  be  said  that  the  papers,   which  gave  the 
details  of  the   Muzafferpore  outrage,  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder  ? 
Every  detail    of  the   occurrence  was   published,     was   this    an    incite- 
ment to  murder  ?  There  are  instances  given  of  poisoning  and   other  cases 
published  in  the  daily  press.     Thousands  of  such    cases.     Would  you  call 
these  incitements  to   murder  or  to  poisoning  and  would  you  prosecute  the 
Editors  of  the  papers  ?    It  is  not  that  we  are  telling  the  people  to  make 
bombs.  That  inference  is  attributed  to  us  by  the  Anglo-Indian  papers.  But 
it  is  they  who   have  told  the  public  how  the  bomb   is  manufactured   by 
publishing  the  statement  of  the  expert  witnesses,  who  said  that  the  ma- 
terials were  there  for  a  very  well  equipped  factory   and  the   whole  prpcess 
has  been  described  by  every  Calcutta  Anglo-Indian  papet. 

Mr.  Branson  : — It  is  not  true. 

Accused : — ^Well,  I  have  read  to  you  the  Anglo-Indian  papers,  and  also 
the  views  of  English  Statesman,  so  that  you  may  see  that  the  views  in  the 
article  are  not  my  own.  I  have  put  in  a  copy  of  the  Oriental  Review 
marked  Exhibit  D  64,  and  you  will  find  in  the  issue  of  July  1st  1908,  an 
extract  from  the  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Leader^  {  Begins 
to  read  extract.  J 

Mr.  Branson  : — I  am  unwilling  to  interfere  with,  the  Accused  exc 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  He  now  wants  to  read  something  wh 
is  an  extract  from  some  English  paper. 
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Accused  .-—The  letter  is  dated  Calcutta  7th  May  and  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  appeared  in  this  paper  on  July  1st  1908, 

His  Lordship  :  —It  could  not  have  reached  you  before  you  wrote  your 
article. 

Accused:^»^\i^t  only  shows  the  greater  and  independent  corrorboration. 

Advocate  General : — It  is  absolutely  irrelevent.  Some  person  writes  a 
letter  which  is  uncorrorborated,  and  it  appears  in  a  paper  which  the  Ac- 
cused wishes  to  use  as  evidence. 

Accused : — I  hold  it  to  be  admissible  as  proving  that  some  other 
An^lo-Indian  resident  in  Calcutta  takes  a  similar  view  to  mine  in  this 
controversy. 

•  

His  Lordship  : — If  the  Accused  thinks  it  is  of  importance  to  him  I 
will  let  him  use   it. 

Advocate- General : — As  your  Loidship  pleases. 
Accused : — (Reads  article.  fVide  D  (A.) 

Advocate- General : — Mr.  Tilak  ought  to  have  been  thankful  to  me  for 
objecting  to  him  relating  that  article^  If  he  makes  it  a  part  of  his  de* 
fence  I  doan't  mind.  It  is  evident  that  his  views  are  those  of  the  writer. 
The  dynimiter  has  come  to  stay  ! 

[  The  Advocate  General  asks  for  the  article  and  reads  a  portion  of  it 
to  the  Jury.] 

His  Lordship  to  Accused  :  — What  did  you  read  this  article  for  ? 

Accused : — To  show  that  the  opinion  is  that  the  bomb  has  come  to 
stay  and  that  it  cannot  be  stopped  by  these  repressive  measures. 

His  Lordship '.-YoVL  have  not  read  it  to  show  that  it  reflects  your  views? 

Accused\ — No,  my  Lord,  I  have  read  it  as  corroborative  of  my  views 
about  repressive  measures. 

His  Lordship  to  the  Jury: —  I  do  not  think  '  that  you  ought  to  be 
influenced  by  that  article.  I  take  it  the  Accused  merely  reads  it  to  show 
what  the  writings  were  with  regard  to  this  fact  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Tilak  continues: — Now,  Gentlemen,  these  are  the  very 
views  represented  in  the  Viceregal  Legislative  Qouncil.  {  Gazette  of 
India  dated  June  13th  1908,  Vide  D  63.  )  And  these  remarks, 
Gentlemen,  these  remarks  were  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy 
himself.  With  this  warning  he  supported  the  motion  thinking  it 
was  useless  to  oppose  and  to  give  a  different  vote.  The  date  of 
the  discussion  is  8th  June,  and  it  is  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  15th  June.  Now  the  passage  which  he  has  quoted 
I  have  also  put  in.  I  have  here  the  Contemporary  Review  fVide  D  65  J 
which  gives  the  whole  article.  It  is  headed  the  'Ethics  of  Dynamite'  and 
was  published  in  1894.     It  is  the  article  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
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the  speech  I  have  just  read  you.  There  too  the  observations  are  to  the 
same  effect  as  the  observations  you  find  in  my  article,  and  also  in  the 
preceding  article.  The  question  is  whether  it  will  stop  it,  or  are  further 
measures  necessary?  In  England  and  in  India,  the  same  ^  views 
have  been  expressed,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  said  in  my 
article  of  9th  June.  Now  it  may  be  convenient  for  some  people  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  in  criticising  the  Explosives  Act  we  were 
trying  to  incite  the  people  to  disaffection,  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Government,  The  whole  question  to  my  mind  is,  do  persons  throw  the 
bomb,  or  the  community  ?  Another  question  is  whether  the  proposed 
repressive  measures  will  be  sufficient,  or  whether  something  more  will 
have  to  be  done.  I  have  criticised  this  matter  in  the  ^Kesari*  in  the 
same  way  as  it  was  done  by  the  writers  whom  I  have  quoted  to  you  on  the 
same  arguments,  the  same  conclusions.  Not  only  this,  but  the  whole 
Indian  press  has  expressed  the  same  views.  I  can  only  guess  at 
what  the  Prosecution  intended.  I  have  been  rather  inconvenienced 
hy  these  articles  being  put  together  in  the  joint  charge.  These 
two  acts  have  been  objected  to  by  all  the  organs  of  the  Indian  reform 
party.  That  is  not  my  opinion  alone,  it  is  the  opinion  of  everyone  of  the 
papers.  The  object  of  the  writer  was  to  remark  upon  the  Explosives  Act. 
That  Act  has  been  passed,  and  has  become  law;  but  although  the  law 
has  been  passed  there  is  no  reason  why  one  of  us  should  not  write  to 
say  that  this  Act  will  not  do  good,  will  not  be  beneficial  to  the  people,  its 
provisions  should  not  have  been  what  they  are,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  framed  on  different  lines  and  in  a  different  spirit  altogether.  It  is 
perfectly  legitimate  to  do  this  in  discussing  the  matter  and  to  set  forth  these 
facts.  I  have  supported  my  arguments  from  various  authorities  just  as 
Mr.  Syed  Mahomed  has  taken  the  article  from  the  ^Contemporary  Review^ 
to  put  in  his  speech.  I  have  shown  you  from  the  various  extrcts  that  all 
arguments  are  the  same,  and  it  is  for  you  to  judge  whether  it  was  intended 
as  suggested  by  the  Prosecution^  as  a  veiled  attempt  to  excite  people 
to  throw  bombs,  or  whether  it  was  written  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

It  will  be  for  you  to  judge  from  the  words  of  the  article  whether 
it  was  intended  as  a  protest  or  as  an  attempt  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
affection. The  Prosecution  says  it  is  a  veiled  attempt  to  incite  people  to 
throw  bombs.  I  say  such  an  inference  does  not  follow,  and  if  you  were 
to  apply  this  maxim  every  account  published  in  news — papers  regarding 
a  crime  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  incitement  to  people  to  commit  crimes. 
Crime  is  not  the  normal  state  of  society;  it  is  an  unnatural  tendency. 
People  do  not  become  criminals  by  reading  accounts  of  crimes ;  and  if  it 
is  held  that  they  do,  then  journalists  will  have  to  give  up  their  job. 
Suppose  a  man  publishes  accounts  of  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  the  Government 
will  not  suspect  anything  wrong  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
press  \  but  if  we  do  it  should  it  be  an  act  of  incitement  to  sedition  ?  The 
very  day  this  was  published  at  Poona  the  same  thing  was  said  in  the 
Viceroy's  Council.  That  shows  the  trend  of  public  opinion  as  expressed 
in  the  public  papers.  This  is  not  a  veiled  attempt.  Had  it  been  so  there 
would  have  been  only  an  isolated  article.  The  whole  thing  is  nothing 
else  but  a  controversy  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.    The  Hon.  Nawab 
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Syed  Mahomed  has  taken  the  same  view  when  speaking  in  the  Viceregal 
Council,  as  also  other  newspapers.  Then  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose 
that  I  alone  am  actuated  by  criminal  motives,  while  the  others  wrote  in 
good  faith  ? 

I  have  put  in  Ex.  68,  69,  70,  48  B,  44,  45,  46  and  47  (The 
Subodha  Patrika^  the  Sudharak^  the  Dnyan  Frakask^  the  Indu 
Prakash  5th  and  6th  May,  and  the  Gujaraii  31st  May  and  14tli 
June).  These  papers  do  not  belong  to  the  party  of  reform  to  which  I 
belong  though  they  are  pro-Congress  papers.  Any  one  who  doubts  wy 
statement  may  satisfy  himself  by  reading  them  to  see  if  the  same  tbing  has 
not  been  said  by  other  papers,  whether  they  are  Marathi,  or  Gujrati  or 
Anglo- Vernacular.  It  is  the  general  view  of  all  the  parties  not  only  in 
the  Maharashtra  but  throughout  the  country  that  these  repressive  meas- 
ures will  be  useless  and  that    something    more  is  necessary.    I  have  also 

read  to  you  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  even  if  my  view  was 
totally  disapproved,  I  was  entitled  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Govern* 
ment.  It  was  not  totally  disapproved  by  Government,  and  I/)rd  Morley 
has  considered  it  necessary  to  introduce  some  measures  of  reform  far  more 
advanced  than  he  originally  intended.  The  other  day  Lord  Curzon  spoke 
about  the  Amir  of  Cabul  in  the  House  of  I^ords,  and  Lord  Morley  de- 
precated the  language  used  by  him  as  he  thought  that  it  was  likely  to 
create  irritation.  But  he  never  thought  of  prosecuting  I^ord  Curzon  for 
exciting  the  Amir  against  the  Government  of  India.  You  cannot  charge 
the  Hon.  Nawab  Syed  Mahomed  with  the  intention  of  creating  disaffection 

or  exciting  disaffection.  It  was  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Council  to 
express  his  views.  In  the  same  manner  it  was  my  duty  to  give  my  opin- 
ion ireely  as  a  journalist.  This  is  not  my  opinion  only,  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  Indian  Reform  Party  ;  and  if  in*  expressing  that  opin- 
ion words  are  used  which  may  be  presumed  to  denote  an  attempt  to  ex- 
cite disaffection  according  to  a  certain  legal  fiction,  I  ask  you  not  to  take 

that  into  your  consideration.  [Reads  Ex.  I.  article  of  9th  June,  ^English 
rule  is  admittedly  alien.']  It  has  been  shown  that  taxation  in  this  country 
has  affected  the  prosperity  of  British  India,  and  it  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  taxation  in  Great  Britain.  I  may  be  right  or  wrong.  The  question 
is  whether  I  have  a  right  to  say  it  or  not.  The  Anglo-Indian  press  has 
been  openly  saying  that  they  do  not  want  concessions  to  be   given  to  the 

people.  On  the  other  hand  we  lEay  that  the  agitation  is  due  to  the  faulty 
system  of  administration  and  it  can  be  stopped  only  by  granting  conces- 
sions  to  the  people  and  not  by  repressive  measures.  It  is  a  question  of 
liberty  of  the  press — it  is  not  a  question  of  an  individual.  The  question 
is  whether,  when  a  repressive  Act  is  passed,  the  people  are  entiUed  or 
not  to  express  their  views  frankly  and  openly.  If  such  language  is  open 
to  misconstruction,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  not  likely  to  be  mis- 
understood.  I  have  quoted  the  case  of  Zenger  on  this  point  to  show  that 
judged  from  such  a  narrow  stand-point,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world, — 
not  even  the  words  in  the  Bible — ^safe  from  misconstruction  being  put 
upon  it.  Therefore,  what  you  have  to  look  to  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
controversy  is  carried  on. 
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Now,  I  shall  refer  to  the  card,  f  K)  which  is  put  in  by  the  Prosecu- 
tioii'.  That  card  has  been  found  in  the  search.  The  Prosecution  think  it 
of  such  importance  that  they  have  photographed  it  and  I  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  it  is  not  sent  home  for  the  inspection  of  Lord  Morley.  The 
history  of  that  card  is  something  like  this. 

His  Lordship  : — I  have  not  seen  the  photograph  ;  it  is  not  an 
exhibit. 

» 

Accused  :-^Vfe  have  been  supplied  with  a  photograph.     Of  course,' 
the  insinuation  to  be  drawn  from  the  card  is  that  I  was  engaged  in  manu- 
iacttirinig:  bomb?  or  some  explosives,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  names 
of  these  books  appear  in  the  card !     It  was   found  along  with  some   other 
papers  in  the  search  in  the  drawer  of  my  writing  table — a  drawer  which 
was   not  .  locked    up.      It  w:as    found  with      other    papers.      I   have 
put     in    those    papers    in     order      that    you     may      judge      of    the 
character  of  the   other  papers   that  were  found  along  with  it  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  written  and  to  show  whether  they  were  papers 
of  ordinary  daily  business  or  whether  it  was  kept  in  some  other  part  of  the 
drawer.  That  was  the  reason  why  I  questioned  the   Police  Officer  and 
remarked ,  that  the   card  was   found  behind  my  back.   This   card  was 
found  ampng  daily  papers  of  business  and  not  in  some  nook  and   corner 
where  it  could  not  be  discovered  by  any  one.   I  have  told  you   that  after 
I  wrote  this  article  we  wanted  to   criticise  in  detail    the  provisions  of 
the     Explosives    Act    and  especially  the  definition    of    an  explosive, 
which  according  to  the  Act,  includes  even  ordinary  kerosine  oil.     It  was 
necessary  to  collect  materials  to  see  whether  the  definition  given  in  the 
Kxplosives  Act  tallies  with  the  definition  given  in  the  works  on  explosives. 
The  only  reference  book  we  had  there  was  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and 
that  wa3  not  enough  and  naturally  the  first  impluse  was  to  refer  to  the 
catalogue  to  see  whether  there  was  any  work  on  explosives.   If  you  will 
see   the   card  you  will    find  that    there  is  one  portion  scratched  and 
the  names  are  rewritten   with  the  prices.    Here    is  the    catalogue  to 
to  which  I  referred.     It  is  a  book  which  we   can  have  anywhere.     It  is 
a  yearly  publication,  but  I  do  not  purchase  it  every  year.   Now,   in  that 
card  the  name  'Modem  Explosives'  is  an  abbreviated  name,  and  the  other 
is  found  in  the  general  index.    My  I/ord,  this    may  be  inspected  by  the 
Jury.     This    is    the   general  index.     (Accused  hands  up  Catalogue  of 
Catalogues  Vols:  1   &  2,   1902  Edition.)    You  will  find  these  two  names, 
first  under  the  heading  'Explosives,  Modem,  by  Eisler'    and  the  nam^ 
of  the  catalogue  in  which  it  is  to  be  found.   On  page  34  the   book  in 
question  is  referred  to,  I  have  marked  it  with  red  pencil.   If  you  will 
look  at  the  card  you  will  find  there    the  title.    Crosby  is  the  name 
of  the  publisher .    In  the  general  index  a  particular  catalogue  is  referred 
to  and  there  you  have  the  fuU  name. 

This  was  described  as  a  folding  card.  But  it  was  reaUy  an 
ordinary  card  and  was  folded  subsequently.  It  was  not  intended  to  be 
sent  to  any  body.  I  asked  Mr.  Sullivan  if  he  went  to  my  library  and  made  a 
search  there,  as  the  catalogue  was  there.  He  said  *No,*  he  found  the 
card    in    the    drawer.     He     thought     that     enough     and     the     catd 
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was  carried  away  as  a  trophy  of  the  search.  Insinuations 
and  innuendoes  wUI  be  made  before  you  in  connection  with  this  card| 
and  I  would,  therefore,  draw  your  attention  to  the  order  in  which  these 
two  books  appeared  in  the  general  catalogue.  They  are  in  the  same  order. 
'Modem  Explosives'  is  mentioned  first  and  then  foUows  'Nitro-Explosive'; 
subjoined  to  these  names  are  the  prices,  and  the  names  of  the  aathors  and 
publishers. 

Now  I  the  papers  found  along  with  the  card  are  the  most  ordinary  papers.' 
There  is  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  asking  as  to  how  he  should  establish 
a  school  ;  then  there  is  an  abstract  from  an  opinion  on  my  book  on 
the  *  Arctic  Home  in  the  Vedas.'  Also  two  long — hand  reports  of  my 
speech  at  Surat.  I  ask  you  to  judge  of  the  card  in  connection  with  these 
papers.  The  scratched  portion  is  taken  from  the  general  index  and  the 
other  portion  from  the  general  catalogue.  I  do  not  know  with  what 
object  the  Prosecution  have  put  in  the  card.  It  means  nothing.  If  they 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  something  hidden  in  it — something  ulterior- 
there  is  nothing  to  support  the  suspicion,  because  the  card  was  among^ 
other  papers  which  were  placed  in  an  open  drawer.  If  it  is  suggested 
that  the  card  was  purposely  placed  among  these  papers  and  the  drawer 
purposely  left  open  so  as  not  to  attract  suspicion,  then  I  say  that  if  you 
are  to  suspect  in  that  way  there  will  be  no  end  to  suspicions.  In  that 
way,  the  fact  that  the  catalogue  was  in  the  library  might  also  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  In  short,  I  do  not  see  what  connection  this  card 
has  with  the  whole  case  and  how  you  can  rely  upon  it.  As  I  have  already 
explained  we  were  then  engaged  in  commenting  upon  the  Explosives  Act 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  detailed  provisions  ot  the  Act  were  criticised 
in  the  '  Kesarz'  of  the  16th  June.  (VideD.  66)  The  heading  of  the 
article  is  ^  A  couple  of  New  Acts  '  or  the  *  Twin  Acts.^  In  that  article 
the^  detailed  provisions  of  the  Explosives  Act  have  been 
criticised  and  referred  to.  The  definition  of  explosives  is 
given  at  some  length.  The  whole  of  the  third  column  and  fourth 
column  ^  criticises  the  definition  of  the  Act,  and  the  last 
column  is  devoted  to  comments  on  the  Press  Act.  The  definition  of 
the  Explosives  Act  has  here  been  compared  with  the  definition  of  the 
English  Act  of  1883, 

[  At  this   stage  the  court  adjourned    for  lunch.] 

His  Lordship  : — Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  how  long  you  will 
take  ? 

Accused  :— I  think  I  will  finish  this  evening.  And  I  think  if  Your 
I^ordship  will  give  me  15  or  20   minutes  to-morrow  I  can  finish. 

jffis  Lordship  : — Otherwise  you  have  finished. 

Accused :  — Yes ,  My  I/)rd . 

{AFTER  TIFFIN.^ 

■ 

I  now  come  to  the  third  charge.  I  do  not  know  how  the  same  article 
can  legally  be  put  in  under  two  sections.  lam  not,  just  now,  going 
to  discuss  the  effect  of  having  the  same  article  placed  under    two  sections. 
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Whether  the  charges  are    cumulative  or  alternative  and  whether  a  man  can 
be  punished  cumidatively  under  the  two  sections,  is  another  matter.     I  will 
read  to  you  the  sections  and  explain  what  they  mean  and  you  will  then 
be  able  to  say  whether  the  writing  comes  under  these  two    sections  (  Reads 
section  153  A.)     Now  the  section  provides  *  whoever  promotes  or  attempts 
to  promote  ' .      The  wording  of  the  section  appears  to  me  to  be  very  faulty 
or  defective.     Promoting  evidently  does  not  mean  a  particular  effect.     It 
is  inclusive  and  of  course  it  comes  too  much  into  conformity  with  the  words 
above.     I  think  that    *  promotes  '  there  is  not  intended  as  separate.    The 
latter  wording  is   'attempts  to  promote.'      It  is  the  same  kind  of  wording 
as  in  Section  124  A    *  excites  or  attempts  to  excite' — ''promotes  or  attempts 
to  promote."    As  I  have  explained  in  the  case  of  Section   124  A  it  seems 
to  me  that  for  the  word  ''promotes"  in  the  first  part  no  intention  is  needed, 
while  tmder  the  latter  part  of  the  section  particular  intention  and  object  are 
included.    As  I  explained  then,  no  attempt  can  be  an  aimless  attempt,  the 
very  word  shows  that  something  is  aimed  at.     I  throw  a  stone  at  random; 
it  is  not  attempting  anything.     It  is  only  throwing  a  stone  and  you  may  say 
my  intention  is  to  throw  a  stone.  But  when  I  throw  a  stone  at  the  "University 
Clock,     I  may  miss  it  as  it  is  too  high  to  hit — ^but  if  it  can  be  shown  from 
other  circumstances  that  I  throw  it  with  that  object  it  is  attempting  it.     My 
idea  of  attempt  is  that  something  must  be  aimed  at.     There  cannot  be  as  I 
have  said  an  aimless  attempt  and  here  the  attempt  is  to  promote  feelings 
of  enmity.  Like  attempting  to  excite  disaffection  it  requires  intention  and 
motive,  both.     You  cannot  conceive  of  an   aimless  attempt.     There  is   no 
attempt  without  some  end  in  \iew  without  a  crime  or  action  being  kept  in 
view.    Well,  if  you  have  something    else  in  view    and  something  occurs 
which  was  not  likely,  that  is  not  covered  by  this  Section. 

There  is  only  one  case  I  can  find  on  that  point.  It  is  reported  in  the 
Punjab  Weekly  Reporter  No.  14^  Aplil  1907.  It  is  the  case  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  Punjabi  in  appeal.  This  was  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Magistrate  to  the  Punjab  High  Court.  It  was  not  tried  by  a  Jury.  There 
the  Judges  were  judges  of  Law  and  fact.  That  is  the  only  case  I  find  reported 
tmder  Section  153  A.  The  Chief  Justice  there  seems  to  interpret  the  word 
'promote'  to  also  mean  intention,  and  takes  it  along  with  the  word  intention. 
I  will  read  you  his  words.    (  Reads  from  Punjab  Weekly  Reporter  No.   14 

April  1907  from  '  promotes'  to  'effect.' J 

His  Lordship: — May  I  see  that  case? 

[  Accused  hands  up  the  book  and  after  His  Lordship  has  read  it  he 
hands  it  back.] 

And  so  the  Punjab  Judges  have  held  that  the  phrase  '  promotes  or 
attempts  to  promote  feelings  of  enmity  or  hatred  '  here  includes  conscious 
intention  as  well  as  promotion.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  merely  from  the 
articles,  it  must  be  inferred  from  other  circumstances.  It  is  just  like  the 
word  excite  in  section  124  A .  Here  it  is  between  '  different  classes  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects.'  What  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  word  'classes.'? 
Can  it  mean  two  political  classes  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  it  cannot  mean  two 
political  parties,  or  classes  which  are  based  on  different  principles.     It  may 
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mean  Hindus   and   Mahomedans .     It  may  mean  as  has  been  held  between 
Europeans     and    Indians.     But   the   distinction    cannot  be  between   two 
poKtical  parties.  They  are  not  called  classes.  They  ate  called  parties.  It  may 
mean  Armenians   and  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  but  it  cannot  mean 
Conservatives  and  I^iberals*     As  regards   the  [[question  of  His   Majesty's 
subjects,   it  has  been  held  to   mean  Europeans   and  Natives  or  Indians. 
Classes  which  have  a  prominent  mark  of  distinction  are  to  be  regarded  as 
different  classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.     But  I  contend  that  this  cannot  be 
taken  to  mean  a  distinction  or  division  into  political  parties  so  far  as  theobject 
of  this  section  is  concerned.    Thus  we  have  the  explanation  [  Reads  '  it  does 
not    amount '    down    to    *  intention  ]    That     phrase    again      shows    that 
malicious  intention  is  intended  by  the    word   '  promotes   or '  attempts  tp 
promote.      '[Reads     down'to      'subjects.']     Again    the    word    used    is 
*  classes. '       More  or      less      in       this      section  it    is       intended    that 
feelings   may  not  be   roused    between  different  classes   or  communities, 
that  they  may  not  act  one  against  another.     That  seems  to  be    the  object  of 
this  section.    Now  in  the  one  I  pointed  out  it  shows  that  some   kind  of  cri- 
minal attempt  is  necessary  to  prove  a  case  under  this  section  and   it  is  also 
held  that  without  actual  criminal  intent  something  may    be  said,   or  written, 
anything  of  that  kind  may  be  done  with  the  object  of  miminising  differences 
or  pointing  out  defects.     Suppose  I  wrote  a  book  pointing  out  the  differences 
between  the  Hindus  and  Mahomedans   saying  who  I  think  is  in    the  right. 
That  would  not  come  under  the  section  !     As  I  have  explained  .malicious 
intention  does  not  come  in  here.  As  in  the  case  of  Section  124A.  it  is  made 
clear  in  the  explanation.     So  long  as  it  is  merely  an  explanation,   merely 
intended  to  explain  the  words  in  the  first  paragraph ,   the  burden    is  on  the 
Prosecution  to  show  that  the   case  is  not  covered  by  this   explanation. 

His  Lordship  : — I  have  had  the  case  to  which  you  referred  brought  up. 
1  see  it  is  Punjab  High  Court  Records  Vol.  42,  23rd  September.    . , 

Accused  continuing  said  : — So  in  the  first  place  what  I  want  to  show  is 
that  there  are  no  classes  mentioned  in  the  article.  A  whole  page  of  that  article 
is  full  of  criticisms  on  the  Explosives  Act  and  the  Press  Act.  It  could  onK 
be  contended  remotely  by  straining  the  words  that  in  crticising  the 
provisions  of  the  Explosives  Act  it  was  intended  to  incite  persons  to  throw 
bombs  at  the  other  .community.  I  do  not  think  that  meaning  could  be 
put  upon  that  article. 

It  is  further  doubtful  whether  Bureaucracy  comes  in  the  words  of  this 

•section  as  a  class  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.     I  am   charged  under  section 

153  A  in  regard  to  the  second  article.  Which  classes  it  does  not  say  and  I  do 

not  know  whether  it  means  between   Europeans   or    Natives  or  bet\veen 

other  classes. 

His  Lordship  : — Let  me  see  the  charge. 

Accused : — I  do  not  think  the  classes  are  mentioned.  They  are  not  lu 
the  copy  I  received. 

His  Lordship  : — I  see  that  the  words  are  as  follows.  'By  printed  words 
promoted  or  attempted  to  promote  feelings  of  enmity  and  hatred  between 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.' 
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Accused : — ^That  is  all ;  the  classes  are  not  specified. 

His  Lordship:- — ^No,  the  classes  are  not  specified.' 

Accused: — So,  I  am  labouring  under  disadvantage.  I  cannot  say  whether 
it  is  between  Europeans  or  whether  it  is  between  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  or 
between  Jains  and  Sikhs,  Of  course  if  I  mention  some  particular  class  now  the 
Prosecution  may  take  up  some  other  class  afterwards.  Someone  is  responsible 
for  having  made  the  charge  defective.  I  presume  Europeans  and  Natives 
are  intended.  But  that  defect  in  the  charge,  I  would  ask  your  I/jrdship 
to  make  a  note  of  as  it  places  me  at  great  disadvantage  in  answering  it  and  the 
charge  must  fail.  The  article  was  not  intended  to  promote  enmity  or  hatred 
between  the  classes,  and  it  was  a  criticism  upon  the  Press  and  Ex- 
plosives Acts  .The  innuendo  that  is  likely  to  be  drawn  from  the  words  is;  *here  it 
is ;  you  promote  or  excite  the  people  by  saying  that  bombs  can  be  easily  made 
&c. .  If  you  comment  upon  a  particular  thing  you  are  bound  to  give  not  only 
your  own  views,  but  reasons  in  support  of  that  view,  and  when  you  give  those 
reasons  you  cannot  be  construed  into  meaning  something  else.  The  object 
is  clear  that  I  was  commenting  upon  particular  sections  of  these  two  acts. 
The  aim  and  object  is  plainly  before  you,  so  there  must  be  some  evidence 
placed  before  the  Jury  to  prove  that  my  obiect  was  quite  different.  Many 
hjrpothetical  cases  might  be  put  to  you,  likely  or  tmlikely.  Nothing  is  un- 
likely, just  as  in  Napoleon's  Dictionary,  nothing  was  impossible.  But  we  have 
to  see  what  is  the  natural  construction  to  be  put  upon  it.  Then  again  the 
same  article  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  charge  under  Section  124  A . 
Apart  from  the  legal  technicality  it  appears  to  me  to  be  something  like  this 
A  guest  comes  to  me  and  I  present  htm.  with  a  dish  of  foody  the  empty 
dish  I  present  to  another  guest  !  !  The  same  words  are  made  to  support 
two  offences.  We  know  that  in  Mathematics  a  stone  can  kiU  two  birds  at 
one  time,  if  it  has  got  sufficient  velocity,  but  I  did  not  know  that  one  set 
of  words  could  be  charged  tmder  two  Sections.  That  is  why  I  wanted  the 
prosecution  to  specify  the  words  charged  under  124  A  and  the  words  charge 
tmder  153  A. 

This  third  charge  is  not  only  vague  and  defective,  but  Section  153A.,  I 
maintain,  is  not  applicable  to  that  article.  The  words  are  not  mentioned, 
the  classes  are  not  mentioned,  the  bureaucracy  cannot  be  a  class  under 
this  section.  On  the  point  of  law  partictdarly ,  tiiere  is  nothing  to  support 
the  charge  regarding  this  article. 

Then,  my  Lord,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  sections  of  the 
•C.  P.  C.  I  beg  your  Lordship's  attention  to  sections  298,  and  299,  of 
the  C.  P.  C.  on  the  duties  of  the  Judge  and  the  duties  of  the  Jury. 
I  stated  in  the  beginning  in  explaining  section  124A.  the  English 
law  on  the  subject.  The  jury  may  have  the  help  of  the  legal  maxim  that 
■''  every  man  intends  the  consequences  of  his  act,'  but  it  is  their  duty  also 
to  examine  all  the '  surrounding  circumstances.  That  has  been  the  law 
since  1792.  Now  the  practice  in  England  ever  since  has  been  to  leave  the 
whole  question  to  the  Jury.  In  fact  that  was  the  reform  effected,  and 
that  reform  substantially  effected  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England.  The 
Judge  has  to  give  the  law,  and  the  Jury  hae  to  take  the  surrounding 
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circumstances  into '  consideration  and  return  a  verdict  on  the  facts .  The 
Indian  law  is  based  on,  English  law,  and  especially  on  the  original  side  of 
the  High  Court.  And  the  practice  has  been  to  leave  the  whole  thing  to 
the  Jury.  If  your  Lordship  refers  to  section  298  and  299,  you  will  find 
that  the  duties  of  Judge  and  Jury  are  clearly  defined.  Of  course  it  is 
perfectly  within  the  discretion  of  your  Lordship  to  give  any  direction  or 
not.  The  Judge  may  give  his  opinion  or  may  not  give  his  opinion.  Now 
I  will  read  the  duties   of  the  Jury. 

(a)  to  decide  which  view  of  the  facts  is  true  and  then  to  return  the 
verdict  which  under  such  view  ought,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
Judge,  to  be  returned. 

{b)  to  determine  the  meaning  of  all  teachnical  terms  (  other  than 
t  erms  of  law  )  and  words  used  in  an  unusual  sense  which  it  may  be  neces* 
sary  to  determine,  whether  such  words  occur  in  documents  or  not; 

{c)  to  decide  all  questions  which  according  to  law  are  to  be  deemed 
questions  of  fact; 

(rf)  to  decide  whether  general  indefinite  expressions  do  or  do  not 
apply  to  particular  cases  unless  such  expressions  refer  to  legal  procedure  or 
unless  their  meaning  is  ascertained  by  law,  in  either  of  which  cases  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Judge  to  decide  their  meaning. 

It  is  the  same  as  in  Fox's  Libel  Act.  The  second  illustration 
I  have  read  to  you  shows  that  the  considerations  include  motive, 
and  intention  and  mental  .  state.  These  are  matters  for  the 
Jury  to  consider.  They  are  left  entirely  to  them.  The  Jury  is  not  to  accept  in- 
ference. They  are  to  take  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion. Of  course  so  far  as  I  can  say  there  has  not  been  a  case  where  so  many 
surrounding  circumstances  have  influenced  the  case.  The  Jury  is  not  to 
depend  upon  the  words   and  the  inference  drawn   from  the  legal  fiction. 

Then  there  is  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Lawrence  Jenkins,  in 

the  case  Empress-vs-Luxman,  reported  in  Vol.  II,   Bombay  Law   Reporter 

1900.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  direct  them  accordingly.  Is 
it  a  question  of  pure  law,  or  law  and  fact?  The  Jury  must  take  into  account 
all  the  surrounding  circumstances  the  time,  place  &c.   Now  in  cases  which 

were    decided    in    1900   none     of  the      surrounding    circumstances  was 
taken  into  account.  It  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact   that  they  were    not     T 
explained,  that  they  were  not  considered  by  the  Jury.     I   maintain  that 
if  those  circumstances  are  explained  the   Jury  is  bound    to    take  them 

into  consideration.  I  maintain  that  the  word  '  intention  '  is  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  word  'attempt.'  The  Chief  Justice  here  says  'you 
have  to  say  whether  it  is  an  attempt  or  not '  After  that  you  may  use  the 
legal  maxim  that  every  man  intends  the  consequences  of  his  acts,  but  if 
you  wish  to  prove  intention  other  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Then  as  regards  the  controversy  I  claim  the  right  of 
private  defence.  Of  course  this  does  not  come  quite  under  the  provisions 
of  the  I.  P.  C»  Has  or  has  not  a  man  any  right  of  private  defence 
in    libel,    or  his  only  remedy  is  to  go  to    a    court  of  law,   and  if  he 
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cannot  go  to  a  court  of  law  is  there  no  other  ,  remedy  ?  In  the  present  case 
going  to  a  court  of  law  depends  upon  the  Government.  Does  it  mean 
that  the  Anglo-Indian  press  has  a  licence  to  abuse  the  native  press  ?  I  don't 
think  that  it  can  be  contended  for  a  moment  that  is  the  state  of  the 
law  at  present.  Speaking  of  the  right  of  private  defence  against  property 
I  would  only  say  that  property  includes  reputation.  It  would  be  very 
strange  to  say  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  defend  his  reputation ,  and  the 
reputation  of  his  party  ;  to  say  that  would  mean  that  a  man  cannot  prosecute 
.another  man  for  defamation.  Reputation  is  considered  a  valuable  property. 
Taking  the  case  in  that  light,  if  certain  newspapers  charge  me  with  bad 
motives,  and  they  say  that  certain  individuals  ought  to  be  whipped  by 
sweepers  in  the  public  street  there  is  surely  some  right,  I  maintain  a  legal 
right.  There  can  be  no  question  about  it  that  a  man  must  have  some 
Tight  to   defend  himself  and  his  party.     The  matter  may  not  go  to  the 

length  of  challenging  another  to  a  duel,  but  the  right  must  extend 
to  some  length,  and  that  length  must  extend  to  defending  oneself 
and  one's  party  in  a  newspaper.  Anything  said  in  self-defence  does 
not  come  under  the  I.  P.  C.  Then  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  My  Lord, 
about  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  is  said  that  it  is  given  by  the  explanation 
of  section  124A.  But  the  word  'attempt'  leaves  a  wide  margin,  and  I 
don't  think  that  the  use  of  the  word  '  attempt '  there  is  intended  to  show 

that  there  is  only  a  legal  inference,  and  if  you  do  not  go  beyond  that  you 
are  protected.  English  law  is  that  the  whole  question  is  left  to  the  Jury,  and 
if  the  intention  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  act  alone  then  the  right  is  very 
restricted.  Any  word  you  write  may  be  interpreted  in  any  way.  You 
may  have  no  criminal  mind  and  you  may  be  punished  for  it.  Now  I  will 
read  to  you  what  is  stated  by  Stephens  in  his  work  on  Criminal  Law 
(Reads  from  Page  348  Vol.  2  ) 

*  That  the  practical  enforcement  of  this  doctrine  was  wholly  inconsis- 
tent with  any  serious  public  discussion  of  poUtical  affairs  is  obvious,  and  so 
long  as  it  was  recognised  as  the  law  of  the  land,  all  such  discussion  existed 
only  on  sufference,  ' 

You  could  only  beg,  you  could  not  claim  as  a  right.  Political  discussion 
or  conroversy  could  be  carried  on  only  on  the  sufference  of  Government. 

So  in  all  the  three  cases  decided  by  this  High  Court  the  judges  have 
given  the  direction  to  the  Jury  that  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  is  allowed 
to  the  Press  in* this  [country.  In  England  the  question  of  inference  and 
intention  is  left  to  the  Jury.  I  contend  that  speaking  from  the 
legal  point  of  view  the  only  way  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  can  be 
defended  is  by  leaving  the  whole  question  entirely  to  the  Jury  as  a  safe- 
guard to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  There  is  no  definition  except  what  we 
find  in  tj^e  explanation  of  the  wording  of  Section  124  A.  Even  in  these 
cases  the  question  is  left  to  the  Jury;  so  we  arrive  at  the  same  result  as  in 
"England.  I  do  not  mean  that  English  law  is  to  be  applied  here.  Indian 
law  is  cpdified  but  we  can  interpret  it  with  the  help  of  the  English  law 
.  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Indian  law.  If  the  ^ct  is  committed  we  can 
arrive  ^  the  intention  of  the  act.    The  purpose  for  which  these  words  were 
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uttered  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  mere  fact  that  these  words  were  tittered 
or  pubKshed.  Now  there  is  one  more  point  we  have  to  consider  ; '  whether^ 
any  effect  has  been  produced  on  the  commtmity.  It  is  said  that  it  does  not 
matter  whether  any  effect  is  produced  upon  the  commiinity,  because  an 
attempt  must  necessarily  always  be  unsuccessful.  I  say  that  is  not  a 
correct  view  of  the  matter.  You  may  take  an  article  written  in  the  Kesari 
two  years  ago.  Is  not  the  factor  of  time  material  there?  The  article  has 
been  before  the  public  for  two  years  ;   what  effect  has  it    produced  ?     Time 

is  an  important  matter  in  deciding  whether  it  is  an  attempt  or  not,     I  do- 
not  say  very  great  importance  or  value  must  be  attached  to  it,   but  it  would 
not  be  right  to  attach  no  value  to  it.     I  will  read  only  one  passage  to  show^ 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  excite  feelings  of  enmity  and 
hatred.     It  may  be  said  that  I  should  have  referred  to  the  good  work  the 
Bureaucracy  had  been  doing.    I  will  refer  to  Erskine  to    show  that  that  sort 
of  argument  was  used  in  the  case  of  Lambert  and  Perry  in   1793.     (Reads 
from  Vol.  1  page  213  of  Erskine's  speeches  from  '  Mr.  Attorney  General '  to 
'  the  constitution.  '  )    Those  are  minor  points  but  I   answer    them  in  ex- 
plaining as  there  is  no   right  of  reply.     I  have  not  cited  English  law  here 
with  the  wish  that  it  should  be   used  here  instead  of  the  Indian  law.    But 
the  consideration  of  the  English  law  is  very  important  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Indian  law.     In  fact  it  has  been  very  often  said  that  Indian  law  is  the 
same  as  English  law  and  that  we   have  in  India  the  same  liberty  of  the  Press 
as  is  enjoyed  in  England  and  that  Indian  Editors  may  write  with  as  much 
freedom  as  is  enjoyed  by  English  Editors.     Stephens  in  his    work  says 
{  Reads  from  *  now  proposed  '   to   '  hamper. '  )     and  again  in    Mr.  Chow- 
dhari's  book  in  the  Appendix  page  8  the  following  occurs    (  Reads  *  pale  of 
law, '  do.wn  to  '  violent,  personal  or  unfair. ' )     The  whole  question  is  one  of 

criminal  intention.  It  may  be  violent  or  unfair  but  it  must  be  written  with 
criminal  intention;  some  words  may  be  stronger  than  the  occasion  de- 
mands, it  may  even  be  vehement  but  that  does  not  matter.  There  can  be 
no  sedition  without  criminal  intent  and  that  intent  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  surrounding  circmnstances.  Then  again  it  might  be  urged  by  the  Pro- 
secution that  when  it  i3  alleged  that  it  is  a  controversy  as  to  a  certain 
extent,  I  attempt  to  plead  justification.^  That  is  not  what  is  meant  and  I 
must  clear  myself  on  that  points  We  are  not  pleading  justifica- 
tion but  say  that  there  is  no  seditious  intention  at  all.  Lastly 
it  is  likely  that  the  old    argument    of  lighting     a  cigar    in     a  powder 

magazine  may  be  urged.  There  is  no  evidence  here  that  these  articles 
were  read  in  Bengal.  I  simply  give  expression  to  the  view  of  the  public ; 
giving  expression  is  a  different  thing  from  inciting  unrest.  I  do  not  want  to 
try  your  patience,  Gentiemen  of  Jury,  but  if  you  like  you  may  refer  to 
those  newpapers.  I  cannot  be  taken  to  task,  for  so  may  writers  expressing 
the  same  thing  in  different  words.  There  may  be  some  differences  of 
opinion.  One  man  may  agree  in  10  points,  another  in  12  and  still  another 
in  45  points.  It  is  a  controversy.  One  section  of  the  Public  Press  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  Bureaucracy  and  supporting  them  and  their  measures  and 
another  section  of  the  Press  supporting  the  Bureaucracy  and  at  the  same 
time  condemning  all  these  measures.  The  controversy  has  not  been 
provoked  or  created  by  us.  The  bomb-outrages  give  rise  to  the  controversy 
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as  being  a  topic  of  the  day.'  Every  newspaper  writer  was  bound  to  express 
his  opinion  on  it.  Having  allowed  one  section  of  the  Press  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  fact  it  was  only  fair  that  the  other  section  of  the  press 
should  have  a  similar  liberty.  The  whole  point  in  the  case  is  this.  Replies 
were  necessary  from  week  to  week  to  the  points  raised  in  the  controversy, 
which  was  due  to  the  repressive  policy  of  Government.  By  using  innuendoes 
and  insinuations  this  cannot  be  interpreted  into  meaning  some  thmg  different. 
1  read  one  more  passage  which  shows  how  intention  is  considered  and  how 
it  is  very  delicate  to  infer  a  particular  intention  in  a  man  from  any  parti- 
cular act.  I  am  going  to  read  a  case  published  in  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates  1884.  It  is  a  case  like  that  of  Reg.  V.  Binns  which  was  quoted 
previously.  In  this  case  I/>rd  Salisbury  took  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  task  for 
having  said  that  100,000  men  would  march  to  I/>ndon.  His  Lordship 
said  that  it  was  an  incitement  to  violence  and  that  Mr  .Chamberlain  ought  to 
have  been  brought  before  a  magistrate  and  tried  (Reads  from  Hansard  page 
643^.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  case  Reg.  V.  Binus  reported  in  26 
State  Trials  page  595.  When  a  man  is  speaking  or  writing  in  view  of  the 
public  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  weigh  all  his  words  with  that  calmness  with 
which  they  are  weighed  by  the  lawyer  or  the  judge.  We  have  to  write  or 
speak  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  We  cannot  weigh  our  words;  we  use 
words,  occasionally  words  which  we  too  would  not  use  upon  deliberation. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  ought  to  take  into  consideration  this  fact  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  criminal  intention  in  this  case.  It  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  sedition  cases  are  left  to  the  Jury  that  those  cases  are  so  rare 
now  in  England.  They  have  a  popular  form  of  government  in  England, 
they  know  how  to  deal  with  Judges  there.  And  so  if  intention  is  not  proved 
by  the  incriminating  articles  the  other  articles  cannot  be  used  to  prove  or 
supplement  the  proof  or  supply  the  deficiency  of  proof  in  the  incriminating 
articles.  If  what  is  in  the  articles  is  seditious  it  does  not  need  the  other 
articles  to  prove  it.  If  the  first  article  does  not  show  intention,  then  the 
second  cannot  be  used.  If  it  is  sedition  it  does  not  require  extracts,  to  prove 
intention  taken  from  here  and  there.  That  is  why  I  objected 
to  these  articles  going  in  at  the  beginning  and  I  quoted  a  passage  from 
Mr.  Majme  where  he  takes  the  same  view.  It  is  on  the  last  Kesari  case 
that  he  makes  these  remarks.  (  Reads  from  Mayne's  Criminal  Law  page 
552,  3rd  Edition  up  to'  into  consideration.' )  He  takes  much  the  same  view 
as  I  have  placed  before  you  here,  namely,  that  if  the  articles  are  not 
seditious  you  cannot  make  them  seditious  by  putting  in  other  articles. 

Then  I  wish  to  say  something  about  the  translations;  and  this  is'^the 
last  point  I  will  refer  to.  I  have  pointed  out  the  mistakes  in  these  trans- 
lations. There  are  minor  errors  here  and  there  which  I  do  not  insist  upon.' 
When  reliance  is  placed  upon  particular  words  such  as  *  tyrannical  *  or 
*  despotic  '  then  the  question  really  comes  in.  I  wiU  read  here  to  you  from 
I^ewis  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  political  terms.  (  Reads  from  Chapter  3.  ) 
Oppression,  t)n:anny  and  despotism  are  confounded  there  and  have  a 
distinctly  different  meaning  in  writings  on  political  science 
There  has  been  that  kind  of  confusion  in  the  translations  to  which  I  object. 
I  admit  that  the  idioms  of  one  language  cannot  be  the  same  as  those  of 
another^    I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  translator  was   not  placed  in  the 
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witness  box  but  someone  else  ;  and  he  was  asked  to  vouch  for  the  correct- 
ness of  the  translation.  Of  course  it  is  an  official  translation  and  therefore 
there  is  a  certain  presumption  of  correctness  in  that ;  but  where  particular 
passages  were  pointed  out  as  wrong  the  real  translator  ought  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  witness  box,  The  charge  is  based  not  upon  the  original 
Marathi  but  upon  the  translation.  It  shotdd  have  bee^  based  upon  Uie 
original  Marathi  article  and  then  the  translations  ot^ht  to  have  been  put  in. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  defence  ha3  not  produced  its  own  translation.  That 
is  a  burden  which  the  defence  can  not  be  made  to  bear.  It  is  for  the  Proseu- 
tion  to  prove  that  the  translation  is  correct.  Here  the  charge  is  based  on 
the  Engush  translation  and  not  on  the  original  Marathi  article.  Supposing 
this  was  an  English  article  and  supposing  an  Englishman  were  charged  with 
sedition  the  charge  would  fail  if  the  prosecution  proceeded  on  a  document 
in  which,  it  was  proved,  different  words  to  those  wrritten  were  inserted.  Here 
there  are  differences  between  the  original  words  in  Marathi  in  the 
Kesari  and  the  words  used  in  the  translations. 

Advocate  General : — ^If  Mr.  Tilak  would  be  a  little  correct,  I  might 
have  a  few  minutes.  The  charges  are  based  upon  the  Marathi  aitides  as 
translated.     He  may  be  a  little  correct  even  in  small  niatters. 

Accused  : — ^The  Marathi  article  in  the  original  and  the   Marathi  article 

as  translated  are  two  different  things;  the  charge  is  based  upon  the  English 

translation  of  these  articles  and  if  these  translations  are  not  correct  the  charge 

must  fall  through.    The  charges  ought  to  have  been  based  on  the  Maratihi 

articles.  I  have  shown  that  the  translations  are  wrong  in  my  cross-examination 

of  Mr.  Joshi.  It  may  be  the  practice  hitherto  to  base  a  charge  on  translations 

but  I  have  never  heard  before  that  translations  were  so  grossly  incorrect.  The 

effect  is  to  be  judged  on  the  Marathi-speaking  community.   There  is  no 

evidence  before    your  Lordship    or    the  Jury  as  to  what  has   been  the 

effect  on  the  Marathi-speaking  community.  It  is  very  likely  that  Government 

has  given  sanction  on  the  translations   and  not  on  the  original  articles. 

Therefore  the   Prosecution    must    stand      or    fall  by  the  correctness  or 

incorrectness  of  those  translations.    If  the  effect  is  to    be  judged  on  the 

Marathi-speaking  people  it  must  be  of  the  original    words.     You  cannot 

iudge  as  to  what  stage  of  political  education  they  have  advanced.   We  have 

been  in  close  touch  with  the  Marathi  community.    We  know  what  political 

views  they  hold  and  what  their  prejudices  are  and  how  these  articles  aie 

likely  to  affect  them.  To  convince  the  Jury  of  the  effect,  some  evidence  should 

be  produced  as  to  the  state  of  that  community.  Of  course  in  Bombay  you  say 

that  the  Marathi-speaking  people  are  an  ignorant  community.  Take  these 

artides  and  you  wUl  see  that  it  needs  some  intelligence  to  read  and  understand 

them.  You  must  see  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  readers.  That  has  been 

expressly  admitted    in    the  last    Kesari  case  and  also  in  the  Bhala  case. 

Poona  is  the  centre  of  political  activity.     We  have  had  the  Sarvajanik 

Sabha  there  and  from  the  time  of  Justice  Ranade  these  doctrines  have  been 

preached.    It  has  been  so  for  the  last  25  or  30  years.   A  commuiiity  like  that 

cannot  be  supposed  to  be  an  ignorant  community  ;    and  you    must  see  what 

effect  my  words  may  produce  upon  an  educated  public.    It  is  for  you  to 

ladge  what  effect  the  articles  ate  likely  to  have  on  the  Marathi-speakhig 
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•  *    I  ■  » 

community.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  devote  your  attention  to  this  and 
take  it  into  your  Lordship's  consideration.  I  have  nearly  finished  but  I 
^ould  Kke  to  look  at  my  notes  to  see  if  I   have  left  any  points  • 

[  The  Court  was  adjourned  till  Wednesday.  ] 


EIGHTH  DAY. 

Wednesday  22nd  July. 


'     Mr*  Tilak  resumed  his  address  at  11-30  a.  m. 

He  said: — I  have* only ,  in  support  of  what  I  said  yesterday  evening j 
to  bring  to  your  Lordship's  notice  Sections  294,  663  and  708  of  Mayne's 
Criminal  Law,  3rd  Edition.  I  would  like  to  read  certain  portions  of  them. 
Section  294  deals  with  the  word  intention  in  124  A  and  it  states.  '  (Reads 
from  *  but  I  add  '   to  'circumstances'  ) . 

That  means  in  presuming  intention  from  the  words  the  Jury  must  take 
into  account  all  the  other  circumstances.  I  am  only  referring  you  to  the 
authorities.  Of  course  I  have,  dealt  with  this  question  myself  before.  Section 
663  is  about  the  charges ;  it  reads  (  Reads  from  663  down  to  '  no  meaning ' . ) 
What  I  say,  as  I  have  brought  it  to  your  Lordship's  notice,  is  that  the 
charges  are  based  on  thetranslations;^nd  even  if  they  were  based  on  the  articles 
the  Crown  is  bound  by  the  interpretation  they  put  on  the  originalsi.  Section 
708  says  C Reads  708  from  'foregoing  remarks'  down  to 'criminal  intent.') 
These  are  the  three  sections  which  I  say  are  in  support  of  what  I  said  last 
evening  and  which  I  wish  to  bring  to  your    Lordship's  notice.   I  have  done 

now  with  my  defence  and  my  first  duty  is  to  thank  you.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury, for  the  indulgence  you  were  kind  enough  to  show  me  in  listening  to  me 
for  so  many  days.  I  was  placed  at  a  ^disadvantage  by  the  vagueness  of  the 
charges .  I  did  not  wish  to  detain  you  so  long  but  1  was  boimd  to  do  so  in 
my  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  which  I  represent.  Of  course 
I  have  taxed  your  patience.  If  I  have  done  so,  more  than  was  necessary  in  your 
opinion,  you  will  excuse  me.  The  last  word  in  such  a  prosecution  is  not  with 
the  Prosecution  but  with  his  Lordship;  and,  as  I  am  confident,  that  word  will 
be  impartial.  I  have  taken  a  course  which  has  not  formerly  been  taken..  I 
must  also  express  my  thanks  to  the  Prosecution ;  I  knew  that  in  undertaking 
to  defend  the  case  mysdf  I  would  have  to  put  up  with  interruptions  as  the 
law  allows  and  I  may  have  been  interrupted  on  a  number  of  occasions  ; 
for  as  you  know  when  a  layman  defends  himself  '  he  is  bound  to  make 
mistakes.  I  have  to  thank  the  Advocate  General  for  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  with  which  he  has  treated  me.  I  do  not  possess  his  learning  and 
abflity  and  so  I  can  only  pliace  my  cas6  before  the  Jury  from  a  personal  and 
common  sense  point  of  view.  That  is  iny  only  excuse  for  addressing  you 
personally.  But  I  ran  some  risks  and  on^  was  that  I  might  be  interrupted 
and  then  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  me  to  go  on.  If  the  learned 
Advocate  General  had  taken  that  course  I  should  have  been  in  «a  difficulty. 
I  have  had  to  make  some  remarks  about  the  Prosecution ;  but  that  is  a 
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different  question  from  the  other  question,  that  is  the  courtesy  with  which 
he  has  treated  me.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  availed  myself  of  his  learning; 
but  I  think  I  am  expressing  the  opinion   of  everyone,   not  only  here    but 
outside  the  Court,  that  for  the  first  time  I  find  him  in  a  wrong  place.    And 
now,  Genlemen,  once  more  I  thank  you  for    the  patience  with  which   you 
have  heard  me.  The  case  is  very  clear  and  if  I  have  put  it    to  you  rather 
bluntly  it  is  because  I  am  not  used  to  forensic  tactics.   I  have    not  delayed 
you  intentionally.  You  have  the  articles  before  you  and  as  I  told  you    these 
articles    have     been    written    in    the     course  of    a    controversy    which 
is    an*  old      one — a      struggle     between      the     Bureaucracy      and      the 
people  of  this  country.     Here  is  a  book  in  my  hand.   It  gives  proceedings  of 
the  Sarvajanik  Sabha  and  the  Bast  India  Association  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Rao  Sahib  Mandlik  &c .      From  aU  these  you  will  find  that  this  controversy 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  year  1860.   It  is  an  old  controversy  and  I 
read  to  you  a  few  extracts  from  the  literature  of  the  reform  party  to  show  that 
what  I  have  said  in  my  articles  is  not  new  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  them 
to  excite  feelings  against  the  Government.  If  there  is  anything  in  it  it  is  merely 
expressions  of  our  views.     I  do  not  accept  blindly  all  the  opinions  which 
are  constantly  placed  before  me.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  whenever  I 
quote   a  book    I  feel  every  sentiment  and  accept  every  argument  stated 
therein.     In  quoting  them  I  wanted  only  to  show  that  the  controversy  is  not 
a  new  one  and  that  it  has  been  carried  on  for  the  past   30  or  40  years  and 
that  I  am  not  entirely  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  in  my  articles. 
The   Bureaucracy  is  not  the  Government.   It  is  likely  to  be  urged   *  take 
away  the  Bureaucracy  and  what  hope  is  left  ?'   The  correct  way  for  a  British 
Colony  is  not  to  be  governed  by  a  Bureaucracy;    there   are  other  ways. 
As  Professor  Amos  says  in  his  book  on  Politics — : 

'*  Nevertheless  the  case  is  more  clear  in  respect  of  countries  like  British 
India,  in  which,  through  a  series  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  England  has 
been  called  to  govern  a  population  of  alien  race,  language,  and  customs 
out  of  aU  numerical  proportion  to  the  English  residing  in  the  country.  In 
such  a  case,  the  duties  of  Government  can  neither  be  ignored  nor  resigned 
nor  transferred.  They  are  a  trust  for  a  coming  generation  and  for  a  new 
age.  Every  opportunity  must  be  taken,  as  it  is  being  taken  in  practice 
more  and  more,  to  habituate  the  native  population  to  the  duties  of  self-govern- 
ment and  to  prepare  them  for  a  time  when  the  imposed  and  alien  rule 
•can  be  first  relaxed,  then  shared,  and  finally  withdrawn." 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  very  existence  of  Government,  but  of 
the  form  of  Government.  I  have  already  referred  you  to  what  Major 
Evans  Bell  says  on  the  subject  and  that  is  exactly  what  Lord  Mor^ 
ley  says.  The  question  does  not  touch  the  existence  of  Government.  The 
bomb-outrages  were  quickly  condemned  in  my  paper  as  in  the  Anglo-Indian 
papers.  We  do  not  hold  that  bomb  throwing  is  not  a  criminal  act  and  is 
not  reprehensible.  We  condemn  it.  But  in  condemning  it  we  say  that  we 
must  also  condemn  the  repressive  measures  of  Government.  I  also  ex- 
plain that  it  is  a  power  which  can  be  created  without  requiring  much 
preparation.  There  are  certain  powers  which  can  be  created  by  means  of 
a.  physical  act.  This  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  is  something  like  a  spell  and 
it  deserves  to  be  condemned;  but  in  order  to  repress  it  and  get  rid   of  it  cer- 
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tain  reforms  are  necessary  in  the  administration.  Both  parties  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  bomb.  The  Bureaucratic  party  are  taking 
advantage  of  it  to  suppress  political  agitation  and  the  other  party  is  taking 
advantage  of  it  to  claim  some  reforms.    I  can  certainly  ask  at  your  hands 

the  same  privilege  in  this  cbuntry  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  English 
Press  at  home.  It  is  a  very  important  question.  It  is  the  same  question  which 
was  fought  out  by  Erskine  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  It  is 
the  question  t^at  was  fought  out  in  England  as  long  ago  as  1792. 
English  people  now  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  Press  which  they  demanded 

and  got  in  the  18th  Ce&tury«  This  is  a  simil^^r  case  and  all  that  I  ask  is 
to  give  it  a  patient  hearing.  I  know  you  are  placed  at  a  certain  disadvantage 
by  not  knowing  Marathi;  but  you  have  another  advantage  which  a  Maratfi- 
knowing  Jury  might  not  have  possessed.  You  are  proud  of  your  traditions. 
You  have  got  liberty  of  the  Press   after  a  long  struggle  and  I  believe  that 

you  attach  more  importance  to  that  than  even  we  do  here.  I  can  trace 
a  great  struggle  between  the  people  on  the  one  hand  and  a  mighty 
Bureaucracy  on  the  other.  And  I  ask  you  to  help  us,  not  me  personally, 
but  flie  whole  of  India  in  our  endeavours  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  coimtry.  The  matter  has  come  to  a  critical  stage;  we  are  in 
want  of  help  ;    you  can  give  it  to  us.     I    am  now    on  the  wrong    side 

of  life  according  to  the  Indian  standard  of  life.  For  me  it  can  only 
be  a  matter  of  a  few  years,  but  future  generations  will  look  to  your 
verdict  and  see  whether  you  have  judged  wrong  or  right.  The 
verdict  is  likely  to  be  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  cf  the  struggle 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Indian  Press.  You  have  a  heavy  responsibility  upon 
you.  It  is,  I  state  again  and  again,  not  a  personal  question.  If  at  least  one 
of  you  would  come  forward  and  say  that  I  was  right  in  what   I   did  it  will 

be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  me ;  for  I  know  that  if  the  Jury  are  not  una- 
nimous in  England  another  trial  would  take  place.  It  is  not  so  here  but 
it  wotdd  be  a  moral  support  upon  which  I  would  rely  with  great  satisfaction. 
It  is  a  question  mainly  of  intention.  You  have  all  read  the  passages  your- 
selves and  you  can  determine  the  meaning  cf    those  passages  and  can  say 

what  the  intention  was.  Was  it  there  an  attempt  to  excite  disaffection  or 
enmity  or  hatred  between  any  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects?  And  remember 
that  an  attempt  includes  intention  and  there  cannot  be  an  aimless  attempt. 
When  I  was  in  school  I  was  taught  a  small  sentence .     ^  Caesar  aimed  at 

the  crown  but  failed.'  That  clearly  explains  the  word  attempt.  Now 
as  I  have  put  all  the  circumstances  before  you  you  must  read  the  writings 
for  yourselves  and  decide  whether  those  passages  do  intend  to  excite  dis- 
affection or  feelings  of  enmity.     If  you  could  come  to  a  unanimous  verdict, 

well  and  good.  If  not,  then  do  not  try  to  come  to  an  artificial  unanimity. 
Even  one  of  you  .  saying  that  I  was  right  would  be  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  me-a  kind  of  moral  support.  If  you  cannot  come 
to  a  unanimous  conclusion  you  will  state  what  you  think,  each  of 
you,  whether  the  articles  in  question  are  criminal  or  not.  You  might  not 
agree  with  my  views.  Even  if  you  do  not  agree,  you  are  entitied  to  say  that  in 
your  opinion  the  matter  does  not  come  under  Section  124  A.  You  may 
agree  or  not  with  me,   you  may  accept  my  views  or  not  accept  my  views. 
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That  is  not  the     point  at  issue.    The  point  is  whether  I  was    within 

my   rights   and  whether  a  subject' of  his  Majesty  in  India    can  or  caimofr 

enjoy  the    same  [freedom    which    is     enjoyed  by      British    subjects     at 

Home,   and  the  Anglo-Indians  out    here  J     That  is   the  point  at  isstier 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether  the  views  are  correct.  I  may,  who  knows,  alter 

my  views,  Gentlemen,  and  come  to  your  views.   You  will  presently  hear 

what  the  Advocate  General    has  to  say    and    after  him    His  Lordship 

will  address  you.     The   responsibility    is   yours;   you  wBl  have  to  return  a 

verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.    Coming  from  the  pebple  and  knowing  their 

sentiments  and  thoughts  you  will  have  to  say  what  you  think  would  be  the 

effect,  I  would  ask  you  to  forget  all  other  circumstances  outside  this   court.' 

You  must  be  reading  the  daily  papers  and  finding  in  some  of  them,  I  wont  say 

an  attempt  but  a  fact,   to  associate  my  name  in   connection    with  something 

which  is  going  on  in  this  city.     I  wanted  to  bring  the  matter  to  His  Lord- 

ship^s  notice  but  I  thought  it  was  a  small  matter.  Gentlemen  of  this  Juiy,  you 

will  have  to  leave  aU  that  out  of  your  consideration.     I  know  that  there  are 

certain  prejudices  against  me.     I  request  you  to  keep  aside  those  prejudices. 
Judge  me  on    facts.      One   reason  I  undertook    to    defend  myself  was 

that  you  would  know  the  man.  I  have  told  you,  perhaps  bluntly,' 
what  I  have  done.  I  have  concealed  nothing  from  you.  I  have  stated 
what  my  object  is.  If  you  find  anything  wrong  therein  you  can  return  a 
verdict  against  me-  But  I  believe,  nay  I  am  confident j  you  will  find  nothing 
in  it  against  me.  You  will  after  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consi- 
deration return  a  verdict  of  not  gmlty,  I  am  quite  confident  about  it.  I 
appeal  to  you  not  for  myself  but  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent.  It  is  a  cause  that  is  sacred  and  I  doubt  not,' 
Gentlemen,  that  He  before  whom  all  of  us  will  have  to  stand  one  day  and 
render  an  account  of  our  actions  will  inspire  you  with  the  courage  of  your 
convictions  and  help  you  in  arriving  at  a  right  decision  on  the  issue  involved 
in  this  case. 

My  Lord,  I  have  done.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  vagueness  of 
the  charges  and  if  there  is  anything  which  I  have  not  touched  upon  and 
is  referred  to  by  the  lemed  Advocate  General  and  if  he  brings  out  anything^ 
new,  I  request  that  I  may  be  given  an  opportunity  of  replying. 

His  Lordship'. — Certainly,  if  there  is  any  new  point  you  have  not 
touched  upon,  I  will  give  you  a  chance  of  replying. 

Accused'. — My  Lord  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  have  again  to  fharis 
you  for  the  great  patience  with  which  you  have  heard  me. 
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The  Advocate  General's  Reply, 

Mr.  Branson  then  addressed  the  Jury  as  follows  :— - 

I  think,'  gentlemen,  you  may  safdy  leave  future  generations  to  look  after 
themselves  and  in  the  interests  of  the  present  generation  not  to  take  up  more- 
of  its  time  than  is  necessary.    I  must  endeavour  to   confine  myself  in  my 
reply  to  the  sense  of  the  word  *  attempt '   and  to  be  as  brief  in  doing  so  as 
is  consistent  with  my  duty  not  only  to  the  Crown  but  to  the  accused.  I  do 
not  know  why  thq  accused  should  have  anticipated  that  I  would  be  inclined 
to  treat  him   with  any  discourtesy.     What  would    be  gained  by  that  ?     If 
it  was  only  a  question  of  motive  of  which  we  hav^  heard  so  much;  it  would 
be  to  my  advantage  not  to  treat  the  accused  with  discourtesy    but  to  do 
what  I  can  for  him  consistent  with  my  duty.   I  take  it  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Counsel  appearing  for  the  Crown  not  to  overstate  things  or  over-press  the 
case,   but  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  person  who  is  trying    to  help  the 
tribunal  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  saying  anything 
about  which  it  could  be  said  that  I  had  done  something  to  induce  you  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  against  the   accused.     But  while  doing  that,  I  could  not 
shorten  your  tortures  in  having  to  listen  for  five   days   to  Mr.  Tilak.     I 
cannot  guarantee    abstaining  from   inflicting  some  torture  on  you,   I  can 
only  say  that  as  far  as  is   consistent  with  my  duties,     I  will  endeavour  to 
avoid    all    those    faults    which    Mr.   Tilak    has    been    guilty    of,     the 
maddening  reiteration ,  saying  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  tiU  you 
must  have  been  as  sick  of  it  as  he  must  have  been  himself.     I  decline 
to    be  drawn  into   any    discussion  whatsoever  of  politics.     Neither  you 
nor  his  Lordship,  nor  I  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  politics 
which  have  been  the  source  of  discussion  for  the  past  three  days .     Kindly ' 
remember  that.     Put  the  whole  of  the  discussion  addressed  to  you  on  the 
question  of  politics   and  the    position    of  the  parties  aside.     You  have 
nothing  to   do  with  that.     I  assure  you  I  am  not  saying  what  I  am   saying 
to  you  of  my  own  mind.     I  wiU  refer  you  to  what  was  said  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Bengal  in  the   sedition  case  mentioned  at  page   36  of  No.  19 
Indian  Law   Reports,  Calcutta  series   and  there  is   also  another  point  at 
page  46  (Reads.  'His  Lordship  in  pointing  to  the  Jury  their  duty  said'  down 
to  *'the  only  question  is  the  question  of  intention,  you  have  nothing  to   do 
Mdth  the  policy  of  Government"  J.  If  Mr.  Tilak  had  extended  his  industries  a 
little  further  he  would  have    discovered  the  futility  of  putting    before  you 
speeches  of  Mr.  Erskine  finishing  up  with  Evans  Bell  &c.     You  have  to 
consider  only  the  evidence  in  this   case.     You  have  to  put  aside  the  whole 
of  this  political  discussion.    It    is   not  for  you  or    for  me    to  consider 
whether  there  exist  or  do  not  exist  parties  called  the  pro-Bureaucratic 
or  anti-Bureaucratic.     It    does    not  matter    whether    there    are    or  are 
not.    What  M(.  T^ak  seems  to  have  forgotten  in  his   address  is  this. 
I  will  assume  that  he  might  be  right .  and  that  there  may  be  a  number 
of  reforms  necessary.     I  will  go  further  and    assume  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  which,  we  say,   are  made  against   the  Government  in  these 
articles  and  assume  that  these  articles  show  that    the  Government  has 
been  acting  improperly  and  reforms  are  necessary.    The  whole  of  this 
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is  absolutely  irrdevent     to  the  trial    of  this  case.    I  propose  hereafter 
to  lay  before  you  certain  propositions  which  I  ventured    to  advance    in 
the  last  sedition  case  and    which  met  with    the  entire    approval    from 
the  Bench  as  to  the  points  to  which  you  are  to  give  your  attention.  But    I 
must  in  this  instance  go  over,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  address  presented  to 
you  by  the  accused.  You,  as  I  have  already  said,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  whether  reforms  are  necessary  or  desirable.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.    It  might  be  a  startling  proposition  to  you,    and  I  intend  to 
support  it  by  the  authority  of  the  Chief  Justice  Mr.  Strachey  and  the  Full 
Bench  of  the  High  Court  as  well  as  the  Privy  Council.     It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  comjdaints  against    Government  are  true  or  not, 
The  question  is,   does  the  language  used  in  the  articles  come  within  the 
provisions  of  Section  1 24 A  ?    That  is  a  point  which  evidently  escaped  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Tilak  and  his  advisers.    I  shall  follow  up  later  on  with  a 
more  detailed  discussion  of  the  decisions  of  this  High  Court  than  has    been 
entered  upon  by  Mr.  TUak.I  will  draw  your  attention  at  once  to  what  is  said 
in  Mayne,  Para:  296  page  521  third  edition  1904.  Here  he  points  out  that  the 
truth  or  othrwise  of  any  charge  under  Section  124 A  need  not  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Yet  we  have  spent  four  days  discussing  whether  the  charges  are 
true  or  untrue,  whether  well-founded,  or  ill-founded.  This  is  the  result  of  not 
carrying  out  the  legal  education  with  which  Mr.  Tilak  started  life.  He  is  a 
pleader  of  25  year's  standing.   If  he  had  only  carried  out  his  education  he 
would  never  have  spent  4  days  in  stating  what  is  absolutely  inaccurate.  ^  It 
would  have  been  better  for  him,  for  you  and  for    me.    Now  it   remains 
for  me  if  I  can  correct  the  innumerable  errors  that  characterised  Mr, 

Tilak's  address.  It  is  for  you  on  the  basis  of  his  own  statement  and  the 
basis  of  the  authorities  which  are  cited  to  see  which  is  correct.  Here  we 
have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  best  criminal  lawyers  in  India  (  Reads 
paragraph  296  from  Mayne 's  Criminal  Law. )  Now  you  will  find  that 
rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Strachey  in  a  case  which  it  will  be  not 
necessary  to  identify. 

Accused: — Your  Lordship,  as  I  find  it  diJBRcult  to  hear  I  beg  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  take  a  chair  nearer  to  the  Advocate-General. 

His  Lordship: — Yes,  you  may  do  so. 

Advocate  General: — I  hope  Mr.  Tilak  will  acknowledge  that  I  am 
continuing  that  courtesy  that  so  much  surprised  him . 

Advocate  General  continuing  his  address  said: — ^I  will  go  back  to  the 
question  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  grievances  alleged.  You  will  find  that 
it  has  been  laid  down  in  this  case — I  do  not  wish  to  identify  it  beyond 
stating  that  it  is  in  reference  to  a  former  charge  against  somebody  whom 
I  do  not  at  present  name-but  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Mayne,  and  as  pro- 
pounded not  only  by  Mr.  Justice  Strachey,  who  tried  the  case  at 
the  Sessions,  but  by  the  Full  Bench  before  whom  it  was  afterwards  taken  be- 
cause the  accused  was  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Justice  Strachey's  summing  up, 
and  by  the  Privy  Council,  to  whom  it  was  taken.  The  Privy  Council 
supported  Mr.  Justice   Strachey's  views,   and  you  will  find  every  point  I 
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am  now  stating  to  you  vn^  regard  to  the  fact,  the  existence  of  any  grievance 
real  or  supposed  being  no  defence  whatever  to  an  offence  under  section 
124  A.  You  will  find  that  law  laid  down  distinctly,  and  approved  completely 
by  the  Privy  Council  in  these  terms,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  am  directing 
your  attention  at  the  outset  to  the  law  which  is  completely  subversive  of 
all  that  Mr.  Tilak  has  said.  It  will  economise  my  time  and  yours,  but  it  is 
su£Bcient  for  me  to  draw  your  attention  now  to  what  the  Privy  Council 

said  and  you  will  find  that  they  approved  of  Mr.  Justice  Strachey's  summing 
up  as  supported  by  a  Full  Bench  on  an  application  based  upon  a  contention 
that  the  summing  up  was  defective,  and  which  was  afterwards  made  the 
ground  for  an  application  to  the  Privy  Council  for  leave  to  appeal.  You 
cannot  get  leave  from  the  Privy  Council  to  appeal  except  with  the  permission 
of  the  FuU  Bench  here.     The  Full  Bench  only  grants  permission  on  certain 

terms  and  under  certain  circumstances  involving  law-points,  involving 
serious  points  of  law,  as  for  instance  mis-direction.  The  application  was 
refused  by  the  Full  Bench,  but  you  will  find  that  when  the  application  was 
made  to  the  Privy  Council  for  special  leave  to  appeal,   two  of  the  grounds 

which  were  put  forward  were  (  Reads  *  the  Judge  has  misdirected  the 
jury  '  down  to  *  readers'  )  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  case  that 
he  himself  put  foward  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  excitement  outside  this 
Presidency,  as  to  which  he  says  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  readers,  he  says, 

have  been  familiar  with  his  views  for  years,  and  his  contention  is  that  his 
readers  know  exactly  what  he  means,  and  entertaining  the  views  he  enter- 
tains would  not  be  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  article.  -Many  writers  besides 
himself  stated  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  excitement.  I  digress  for  a  moment 
because  of  the  peculiar  appositeness  of  the  point  which  was  put  forward  in 

the  appeal,  by  Mr.  Tilak.  (  Reads  from  application  from  *  the  Judge  has 
not  pointed  out  to  the  jury  '  down  to  '  Kesari  of  15th    June  '  )     You  will 

find  that  in  the  argument  which  was  addressed  to  the  Judicial  Committee  by 
Mr.  Asquith,  (  Reads  from  Mayne  down  to  *  that  petition  '  ).  Lord  Hals- 
bury  in  delivering  the  Judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  sa3rs  this  {  Reads  from 

*  taking  into  consideration'  down  to  *by  the  light  of  what  he  said  on  the  other 
side'.)  So  that  you  have  a  most  complete  confirmation  of  Mr.  Justice 
Strachey's  summing  up  in  the  former  case  in  which  one  of  the  chief  points 
included  against  His  I^ordship's  summing  up  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  on 

the  question  of  the  Section  that  I  am  aware  of.  Every  point  which  can  arise, 
and  has  arisen  in  this  case,  has  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Justice  Strachey  in 
complete  opposition  to  what  has  been  the  defence  of  Mr.  Tilak.  That  is  why 
I  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  supporting  my 
contention  that  the  truth  of  the  language  charged  with  sedition  cannot  be 
pleaded  or  proved.  The  absurdity  of  the  proposition  that  you  can  plead  or 
prove  the  truth  of  the  allegation  in  reply  to  the  complaint  is  shown  by  Mayne, 
para  296,  page  523.  (  Reads  paragraph. )    This  was  a  case  where  the  same 

point  was  raised,  and  Lord  Campbell  for  the  first  time  urged  that  you  can  plead 
truth  of  allegation  imder  the  Civil  libel  Act.  This  is  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  same  effect  in  a  Criminal  prosecution.  Now  it  has  been  tried  to  apply 
that  in  a  criminal  case,  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  said  (Reads  from  '  the 
Court  is  gravdy  asked  '  down  to   *  exciting  hostility.  \  )     That  is    the  fatal 
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absnrdity  which  Mr.  TUak  has  been  committing  throughout  the  last   four 
dajrs. 

^^^^^^// disclaimed  having  done  so. 

Advocate- General : — ^I  have  carefully  avoided    interfering  with     Mr. 
Tilak,   and  cannot  I  ask  for  the  same  consideration  ?   The  only  time    when 
I  interrupted  him  was  on   two  occasions,   one  when  he  used  an    expression 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  extremely  offensive,   and  the  other    was  on   the 
occasion  when  he  proposed  to  read  an  article  {  Exhibit  64,  )  as  representing: 
his  views  in  the  case.     I  objected ^  and  as  it  turned  out  my  objection  was  in 
his  favour.     His  I/>rdsliip  interposed  and  withdrew  that  Exhibit  from  you. 
I  am  going  to  refer  to  it  again  later  on.     These  are  the  only    two  occasions 
when  I  interrupted,   once  rightly,  and  the  other  time  in  his  favour,  although 
I  was  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time,  and  I  expect  the  same  consideration,  unless 
it  can  be  said  that  I  am  misrepresenting  something.     But  Mr.  Tilak  knows 
what  a  valuable  asset  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of    a  person  who  wished    to 
divert  attention  from  what  the  other  person  was  laying  before  the  Jury.     J 
think  I  shall  not  be  interrupted    again ;    if  I  am  I  shaJl  respond  much  mote 
strongly  than  I  have  done.     Now  I  shall  come  back  to    the  law.    Even 
assuming  Mr.  Tilak's   contentions  extending  over  many  days,   supposing 

that  there  are  things  which  would  be  better  for  reformation,  supposing 
everything  alleged  against  Government  in  the  articles  is  true,  tiiat  is 
no  defence  whatever  if  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  article  com- 
plained of  comes  within  provisions  of  Section  124  A.  As  to  Section  153  A 
I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  more  of  your  time  than  five  minutes  at  the  end 
of  my  address.  Section  124  A  is  the  more  important  one.  When  you  come 
to  read  the  Section  yourselves  and  study  it  you  will  find  its  applicability  to 
this  particular  case.  You  will  find  that  all  the  discusijion  put  before  j^u, 
and  which  I  am  not  going  to  be  led  into  the  temptation  of  following — all 
that  is  irrelevent,  and  represents  so  much  waste  of  time.  I  don't  regret,  you 
don't  regret,  listening  to  Mr.  TUak;  otherwise  there  is  no  point  in  aU  he 
said.  Suppose  I  had  interrupted;  he  knew  well  what  was  irrelevent,  because 
the  law  as  laid  down  by  him  was  contrary  to  the  law  laid  down  in  the  case 
of  which  he  is  himself  personally  aware.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  it 
was  improper,  at  all  events  fatal  on  his  part  to  attempt  to  persuade  you  to  take 
that  view  of  the  law  which  would  be  immoral  and  was  corrected  from  the 
Bench,  and  which  he  must  have  known  was  an  incorrect  statement  of  the  law  J 
He  suggests  to  you  that  he  is  entitled  to  discuss   party  questions  between 

the  pro-bureaucrats  and  anti-bureaucrats,  and  in  doing  so  is  entitled  to  say 
what  he  pleases,  and  if  he  does  so  from  what  he  calls  lofty  motives  and 
a  pure  mind  he  insists  upon  a  verdict  of  not  guitly .  No  greater  mistake  ever 
entered  the  mind  of  a  legal  practitioner.  I  shall  directly  call  your  attention  to 
the  real  law  of  motive  and  intention,  which  has  got  so  jumbled  up  in  the  miud 
of  the  accused  that  he  could  not  present  it  in  proper  form  before  you.  That 
is  his  misfortune.  I  do  not  desire  to  say  anything  regarding  the  time  he 
occupied  in  his  speech  although  it  extended  over  five  days,  so  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  now  to  say  that  he  has  not  said  all  that  he  had  to 
say,  and  all  that  he  desired  to  say.  He  has  said  all  that  he  could  say,  and  all 
that  he  wished  to  say,  so  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,     I  do  not  look  upon 
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it.  as  a  case  of  any  great  impojctance.  Of  course  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
Mr.  Tilak,  and  it  has  occupied  a  great  length  of  time,  and  he  has  had  a 
perfectly  clear  and  impartial  hearing;  and  if  His  I/>rdship  or  I  wished  to 
interrupt  him  as  we  were  entitled  to  do,  as  Mr.  Tilak  acknowledges  we 
had  a  right. to  do,  you  may  be  perfectly  ctp.saxf.  that  in  his  own  organs  and 
in  sympathetic  organs  published  elsewhere,  you  would  have  heard  tlie 
outcry  *'  the  man  has  not  had  a  fair  hearing  &c."  That  cannot  be  suggested 
now.  We  may  take  it  f roin  that  comment  that  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  saying  every  thing  he  desired  to  say  and  that  nothing  remains,  at  least 
I  hope  not  unless  I  introduce  any  new  dement  into  the  case.  This  he  will 
liave  a  perfect  right  to  do.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  introduce  anything  new 
'^except  by  mere  accident. 

Well  it  is  cooler  here  than  where  he  was  sitting  before.  I  do  not  feel 
myself  in  present  exasperation  at  his  proximity  or  any  prognostication  as  to 
^what  may  happen  from  his  proximity.  I  am  acting  as  far  I  can  to 
economise  time.  Perhaps  you  will  think  I  have  not  done  so  so  far.  But  I  am 
telling  you  the  reason  why  I  declined  to  follow  Mr.  Tflak  in  that  part  of 
his  address  which  refers  to  politics.  I  am  doing  so  on  the  ground  that  it  has 

been  held  that  it  is  not  discussable  by  this  Court  or  by  the  Privy  Council. 
I  am  able  to  say  with  confidence  that  your  time  will  be  very  materially 
economised.  You  will  find  from  what  his  Lordship  will  tell  you  that  there  are 
really  and  truly  only  three  points  which  you  have  to  consider  in  this  case . 
In  fact  really  and  truly  there  are  only  two  points.  I  will  sub-divide  one  point. 
The  first  point  is,  did  the  accused  print  and  publish  the  articles  complained 
of  and  is    he    responsible  ?    The    answer    is  yes.     He  himself  said    so. 

This  is  a  matter  of  no  interest  to  you  because  it  is  proved  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt.  It  was  proved  by  the  declarations  under  the  Press  Act.  Those 
declarations  were  made  in  1907  and  declared  Mr.  Tilak  to  be  the  editor, 
printer  and  pubHsher  of  this  paper.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this 
matter,  because  I  think  he  now  admits  that  he  is  the  editor,  printer  and 
publisher.  If  so,  the  law  makes  him  liable,  and.  he  has  done  wisely  to  admit 
liability  for  everything  that  appeared  in  that  paper,  whether  written  by 
liimseU  or  not. 

Then  the  second  branch  of  the  first  question  is  answered  by  himself, 
in  which  he  apparentiy  glories  and  in  which  he  somehow  manages  to  see  a 
glamour  of  humour.  My  recollection  is  that  the  humour  consisted  of^  a 
suggestion  to  nmrder,  hatred  &c.     He  admits  that  which  the    law  imposes 

upon  him.  That  admission  to  the  first  question  is  answered  in  both  these 
questions.  The  next  question  that  would  arise  would  be,  having  got  the 
fact  that  these  articles  were  written,  I  won't  say  by  himself-he  does  not  say 
they  were,  but  assuming  that  they  were  not  written  by  him,  it  matters  not, 

the  next  question  you  have  to  consider  is  the  thoughts,  words  and  meaning 
of  these  articles.  What  hfe  now  says  he  meant  by  those  articles,  that  is 
not  the  point.  He  has  been  trying  his  best  to  throw  all  the  dust  he 
could  coDect,  even  in  the  monsoon  weather,  into  your  eyes  on  this  point. 
It  is  not  what  he  now  says  he  meant,  but  what  he  meant  when  he  wrote 
^em.    Chapter  and  verse  I  will  give  you  very  shortly,  whfjn  I  discuss  the 
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words  on  which  I  am  going  to  rely.  And  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  say  now 
*  of  course  I  wrote  sedition,  and  meant  affection.'  Words  are  not  what 
you  have  to  consider.  You  have  to  decide.  Gentlemen,  upon  the  langus^ 
he  used,  and  what  he  meant.  You  caxmottake  from  him  now  a  statement 
that  what  he  wrote  was  not  what  he  meant,  but  what  he  means  now.  You 
will  find  that  that  is  the  law» 

Now  it  is  for  you,  as  sole  judges  of  the  facts,  to  draw  your  own  conclusion 
from  the  words  of  the  articles  themselves  as  to  what  he  meant.  I  have  nothing 
I  can  say  to  you  upon  this  point  beyond  what  I  shall  presently  have  to  say 
in  referring  to  the  articles  themselves.  That  is  a  matter  for  you  to  decide. 
What  do  you  think  these  articles  meant  when  they  were  written?  You  cannot 
take  his  statement  now  that  he  meant  something  dse,  unless  it  is  corroborated 
by  the  words  of  the  articles  themselves.  Having  got  the  meaning  of  the 
articles  from  the  words  of  the  articles,  the  next  point  to  consider  is  what 
did  he  intend  by  these  articles  ?  Was  his  intention  such  as  would  bring  him 
within  the  wording  of  the  Section  124  A,  or  do  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  bring  him  within  the  exceptions  or  explanations  of  Section  124  A  ? 
If  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  articles  complained  of  and  charged 
come  within  the  wording  of  the  first  clause  of  the  Section  there  is  an  end  of 
the  case.  On  the  other  hand  if  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  he 
wrote -these  articles  he  knew  they  were  capable  of  the  interpretation 
that  the  Prosecution  now  puts  on  them  there  is  an  end  of  the  case  also.  If 
you  do  this  the  next  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  you  can  by  any 
perversion  of  the  language  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  explanations  2  or  3. 
Now  upon  that  point  accused  has  made  some  remarks  about  the  proof  being 
wrongly  put  upon  him.  Presently  when  I  am  dealing  more  at  length  YniSt 
individusd  remarks  of  the  defence  I  wiU  show  you  that  he  is  completely 
wrong.  The  Judicial  and  Legislative  authorities  are  absolutely  against  him. 
Once  there  is  sl  prima  facte  case,  to  get  out  of  a  charge  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  the  defence.  And  in  this  case  he  must  bring  himself  under  the 
explanation  of  the  general  law.  Here  again  Mr.  Tilak  advances  a  proposition 
on  an  imperfect  reading  of  Section  105 .  of  the  Evidence  Act.  Mr.  Tilak 
complained  yesterday  that  the  case  had  been  brought  wrongly  under  Section 
153  A.  Now,  in  a  few  minutes  I  will  caU  your  attention  to  Section  105  of 
the  Evidence  Act,  and  you  will  see  how  fatal  it  is.  The  whole  Of  his  argfu- 
ment  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  circumstances  pointing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  advisability  of  reform  of  the  Government  is  completely  immaterial. 
(  Reads  Sec.  105.  )  There  are  one  or  two  other  points  which  I  do  not 
propose  to  follow  Mr.  Tilak  in  discussing.  And  I  think  that  you  will  be  | 
charmed  by  my  decision.  We  had  to  listen  to  a  discussion  of  English  law  as 
it  is  supposed  by  Mr.  lilak,  and  what  he  called  Jury-made  law.  I  think 
that  is  a  point  I  do  not  propose  to  follow.  It  may  be  interesting,  no  doubt,  but 
anybody  who  has  read  that  introduction  to  Fox's  Libel  Act,  would  have  put 
the  case  before  you  in  ten  minutes.  There  was  a  time  when  Juries  were 
inclined  to  take  their  stand  in  England,  on  Jury-made  law  but  that  does 
not  apply  to  this  country.  But  in  this  particular  case  of  which  Mr. 
Tilak  must  have  an  intimate  knowledge  Mr  Justice  Strachey  at  the 
outset  stated,  I  will  read  you  his  words  so  that  I  may  not  be  said  to 
be  straining    or    misrepresenting  what  he  said.    He    said     ( Reads  1 1 
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don*t  propose  to  discuss  the  English  law  '  down  to  *  Penal  Code  »  )  Now 
I  have  already  told  you  that  that  summing  up  was  approved  by  the 
FuH  Bench,  and  also  approved  by  the  Privy  CouncU.  Therefore  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  say  on  the  highest  authority  that  the  whole  of  the 
discussion  with  regard  to  the  applicability  or  otherwise  of  the  English  law, 
in  full  or  in  part  in  a  charge  of  seditious  libel  in  India  may  be  safely  left  out 
of  the  discussion.  If  you  are  curious  to  know  the  real  law  in  England,  or 
if  you  are  curious  to  know  what  the  circumstances  were  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  Fox's  I4bel  Act,  you  will  find  it  in  the  introduction  of  Camp- 
bell's *  Life  .of  Erskine.'  You  might  have  been  spared  all  those  books  which 
have  been  wearily  referred  to  in  connection  with  Fox's  Act  of  Seditious 
libel  and  the  possibility  of  its  applying  to  this  country.  It  is  all  stated  in 
one  and  a  half  pages  of  the  book  I  have  referred  to.  I  think.  Gentlemen, 
that  I  may  put  it  to  you  that  tmless  you  wish,  or  His  I/)rdship  wishes  that 
I  should  say  more  upon  the  point  than  I  have  stated  now,  it  will  be  safe 
for  you  to  have  it,  as  it  stands,  and  so  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  English 
law  because  it  has  been  held  that  it  does  not  apply  to  this  country,  and  the 
Privy  Council  has  upheld  that  decision.  We  have  got  the  Penal  Code,  you 
cannot  take  away  from  it,  and  you  cannot  add  to  it.  That  brings  one  to 
the  next  point  of  these  voluminous  dicussions  to  which  we  have  aR  had  to 
listen,  possibly  with  profit,  I  cannot  say.  You  will  say  whether  there 
has  been  any  profit  to  your  minds  by  the  discussion  on  the 
liberty  ot  the  press.  You  have  been  told  that  you  are  guardians  of  the  press  ^ 

Fiddlesticks  !     You  are  guardians  of  the  press  no    more  than  I  am.     Before 

God  you  are  guardians  of  the  Penal  Code  and  the  Penal  Code    protects  the 

press.    You  have  been  told  that  you  are  guardians  of  the  press  over  and  over 

again,  until  one  really  felt  inclined    to  rebel  against  the  doctrine  of  the 

liberty  of  the  subject.  You  are  not  the  guardians  of  the  press  ;    and  I  am  not 

entitled  to  write  what  I  please  saying  that  I  am  writing  in  the    interests  of 

my  party,   or  in  the  interests  of  the  freedom  of  the  press^     You  will  find 

that  these  are  points  which  have  all  been    dealt  with  first  by  Mr.  Justice 

Strachey,  then  Sir  Lawrence  Jenkins,  and  lastly  by  Mr.  Justice  Batty.   To 

all  the  three  cases  it  will  be  my  duty  to  draw  jrour  attention  with  a  little  more 

detail  later  on.     I  will  take  one    instance  now,   a  passage  in  which  Mr. 

Justice  Batty,   in  Indian  Law  Reports,  22   Bombay,  page  137,  says  (Reads j 

He  points  out  what  is  meant  by  this  much-abused  and  misleading  phrase 

liberty  of  the  press.     Mr.  Tilak  thinks  it  means  that  he  is  entitled  to   write 

what  he  likes  no  matter  bow  seditious  it  may  be,   or  how  many  suggestions 

it  contains  of  murder  or   brings    about    a  dastardly    murder;    he    will 

justify  himself  by  reference  to  his  writings,  which  I  cannot  understand 

anybody  with  any  human  feelings  sitting  down  to  write  and  then  saying 

**  it  is  correct,   my  motives  are  pure  so  please  return  a  verdict  of  not 

guilty   against  me.'*     I  wUl  take  a  longer  passage  than  what  I  intended 

to  put  at  first  and  the  passage  which  I  am  going  to  cite  explains  the 

law  which  is  applicable,   and  which,    your    Lordship,'  I    am    perfectly 

certain,  is  actualty  the  law.  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  these  articles    come 

within  Section  124  A,    it  matters  not  two  straws  whether  as  a  matter  of 

fact  any  disaffection  was  caused,  or  any  hatred  was  caused •  If  yoin  come  to 
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the  conclusion  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  published  was  an  intention  to 
.  excite  hatred  against  the  Government  established  by  law,  the  effect  of  its 
failure  or  success  is  completely  immaterial.  It  is  equally  immaterial  that  tiie 
♦excitement  should  not  have  been  a  disturbance  to  the  point  of  mutiny.  That  is 
not  a  matter  of  any  importance  in  judging,  of  .the  criminal  liability  of 
any  person  charged    with  having    written  articles    which    come  within 

Section  124  A.  Now  you  will  see  that  I  have  discussed  a  little 
upon  this  point  .for  a  few  moments.  I  am  now  going  to  tell  ypu  what  Mr. 
Justice  Strachey  says  in  his  judgment  when  he  deals  not  only  with  the 
Section,  but  with  the  word  attempt.     He  lays  down  in  the  clearest  .possible 

terms  in  his  summing  up  which  has  besn  accepted  by  Sir  Lawrence 
Jenkins  and  Mr.  Justice  Batty  with  regard  to  what  a  person  may 
or  may  not  write.  Mr.  Justice  Strachey  says  this  after  <fiscussing  the 
examples  of  section  124  A  as  it  existed  before  the  year  1898.     I  shall  have 

to  draw  your  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  Act  for  you  will  find  that 
.as  it  now  stands  it  is  due  to    the    judgment  of    Mr.  Justice  Strachey 

as  approved  by  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Full-Bench  following  as  it  did 
mlings  in  Calcutta  and  Allahabad  High  Courts.    In  consequence  of  these 

series  of  rulings  before  1898  and  the  i^ct  that  the  Section  w€is  somewhat 
cumbrously  worded  it  was  amended.  In  discussing  the  Act  as  it  originally 
stood  his  Lordship  said  f  Reads  from  "  You  will  observe  that  the  section" 
to  '  that  he  succeeds' J.  We  have  had  a  most  extraordinary  series  of  conten- 
tions extending  over  3  days  showing  that  Mr.  Tilak  had  completely  failed  to 
imderstand  the  words  used  by  the  Chief  Justice  with  regard  to  the  word  attempt . 
I  must  try  to  put  the  matter  clearly  before  you,as  the  absurdity  of  Mr.Tilak's 

.arguments  may  have  raised  a  certain  amount  of  uncertainty  in  your  minds. 
He  seems  to  think  that  you  cannot  have  an  attempt  unless  the   attempt   has 

been  frustrated  from  some  physical  cause  outside  the  control  of  the  person 
making  the  attempt.  That  is  to  say  that  it  must  be  a  cause  which  indepen- 
dently of  himself  prevents  success.  Consider  the  absolute  absurdity  of  such 

an  observaion.  If  a  man  prevents  himself  in  making  an  attempt  he  does  not 
mean  any  attempt  ^  or  if  he  has  started  on  the  attempt  and  then  stops 
himself  he  can  claim  locus  penitentie^  of  which  we  have  heard 
in  one  of  the  quotations  in  this  case.  Mr.  Tilak  has  not 
understood  the  law  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Batty,   and  the  Chief  Justice*. 

They  say  with  regard  to  attempt,  (Reads  down  to  **  something  over  which 
the  person  has  no  control.  "  )  I  fail  to  follow  Mr.  Tilak' s  argument  which 
never  approaches  the  boundary  mark  of  common  sense.  You  will  find  Mr. 

:  Justice  Batty 's  judgment  in  the  case  which  has  been  the  subject  of  affectionate 
reference  on  behalf  of  the  accused,  Mr.  Tilak  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Jury 
can  decide  against  the  Judge,  and  he  refers  to  Jury-made  law.  He  quotes 
to  you  from  a  case  which  was  cited  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Inverarity, 
and  without  misrepresenting  Mr.  Tilak's  own  argument,  I  \nll  refer 
you  to  the  case  in  1810  against  I<ambert  and  Perry  cited  by  Mr.  Inverarity. 
Mr.  Tilak  suggested  to  you  that  this  was  a  case,  of  Jury-made  law,  and  ttkat 
it  is  for  the  Jury  to  decide  what  is  seditiosis,  when  he  turned  to  the  ruling 
cited  by  my  learned  friend  as  to  the  liberty  and  licence  of  speech  I  will  read 
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you  what  Mr.  Justice  Cave  says  with  regard  to  intention.  (  Reads  from 
page  365.  *  a  man  cannot  escape  from  the  consequences  '  down  to 
'  violence.  ')  That  is  to  say  that  Mr.  Justice  Cave  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  rule  of  law  or  common  sense,  that  you  cannot  have  an 
attempt  unless  you  show  that  there  has  been  some  physical  interference 
between  the  attempt  and  the  intended  act.  It  is  such  abject  nonsense  that 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  Mr,  Tilak  is  not  pulling  the  legs  of  the  Jury  in 
putting  it  forward.  To  suppose  that  Judges  would  use  language  which 
infers  or  suggests  inuendoes,  and  use  these  particular  words  in 
summing  up  to  juries,  and  in  laying  down  what  the  law 
is,  means  audacious  effrontery  which  I  confess  I  never  could  regard  the 
possibility  of  in  my  own  mind.  Now  let  us  go  back  to  what  I  was  saying 
with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  a  subject  we  heard  of  ad 
nausium  till  Mr.  Tilak  decided  to  sit  down.  This  is  what  Mr.  Justice 
Strachey  says  and  I  read  it  to  y«u  only  to  reinforce  the  judgments  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Batty  f  Reads  from  '  having  discussed  '  down 
to  '  excite  feelings.  ')  Let  me  pause  for  one  moment  to  point  out  to  you 
another  fallacy  which  has  some  bearing  upon  this  particular  part  of  the 
case,  put  forward  by  Mr.  Tilak.  He  seems  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  you  must  have  something  besides  the  article  itself  impeached  as  evi- 
dence, before  jrou  can  convict.  To  show  you  that  that  is  completely  wrong, 
I  will  refer  you  again  to  Chief  Justice  Sir  Comer  Petheram's  decision  in 
Indian  Law  Reports  19,  Calcutta,  page  35.  (  Reads.  )  Here  you  find  that 
if  you  have  got  the  articles,  from  them  you  can  draw  your  own  inferences 
as  to  whether  there  was  an  attempt  or  not.  Further  evidence  is  unnecessary 
for  the  Prosecution,  but  the  absence  of  it  does  not  tell  fatally  against  the 
accused.  Perhaps  I  am  travelling  out  of  the  course  of  the  arguments  upon 
which  I  first  embarked,  but  you  will  allow  me  to  go  out  of  my  way  for  a 
few  minutes  and  follow  Mr.  Tilak's  habit  of  jumping  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject. Look  at  Mr.  Tilak's  position  in  this  case.  He  sa3rs  "from  year  to  year 
I  have  been  publishing  the  same  views  as  appear  in  tibiese  articles ;  no  one 
can  be  misled  because  they  are  exactly  what  their  views  and  my  views 
are ;  these  views  have  been  urged  by  the  Congress  for  so  long  thstt  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  my  language  being  misunderstood  by  those  who 
read  it,  and  they  are  only  old  ideas  clothed  in  new  words.  They  convey- 
to  them  no  new  ideas.  '*  That  being  so,  how  is  it  that  of  the  hundreds  of 
readers  of  the  Kesari  not  a  single  soul  has  been  produced  to  show  that  he 
took  a  difierent  view  of  the  language  of  those  articles  -  to  what  we  place 
before  the  Jury. 

Why,  Gentlemen,  he  has  been'surrounded  from  the  beginning  of  the 
trial.  There  are  pleaders  to  right  of  him,  pleaders  to  left  of  him, 
pleaders  in  front  of  him,  while  he  did  the  thundering.  He  is 
quite  right  to  do  so  ;  a  man  may  defend  himself  in*  any  way  he 
Ukes.  Many  of  them,  indeed  most  of  them  know  the  accused's  views  and 
my  own.  And  they  will  know  that  I  am  not  contending  anything  with  a 
view  to  annoying,  but  they  well  know  that  I  am  saying  this  to  show 
that  any  of  them  might  have  come  forward  to  say  ^this  construction  on  the 
articles  is  not  correct.'  Why  does  not  somebody  come  forward  to  say  *  you 
axe  wrong  in  your  interpretation  of  the  article.'  I  think  that  it  was  just  as 
well  perlups  that  I  was  allowed  to  digress  for  a  moment.    I  shall   have  to 
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come  back  to  it  becatise  it  is  a  matter  which  ivill  have  to  -  be  dealt  with 
more  seriously  later  on.  I  think  I  was^  right  to  draw  your  attention  to  these 
questions  of  language  and  intention  and  that  he  had  means  of  contradic- 
ting our  evidence.  Our  evidence  consists  of  the  articles  themselves,  the 
words  in  which  these  articles  are  couchded  and  the  evidence  of  the  Oriental 
Translator.  His  evidence  as  testified,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  translations 
are  correct  in  every  particular  except  in  one  case.  I  will  come  to  that 
later.  But  otherwise  the  translations  are  correct.  That  is  the  evidence  and 
there  is  no  other  evidence  to  contradict  it.  You  cannot  take  Mr,  Tilak's 
word  that  these  translations  are  wrong.  I  have  no  objection  to  those  of 
you  who  can  read  the  original  Marathi  instructing  their  fellow  jurymen 
and  you  will  find  that  there  is  not  a  single  point  of  any  importance.  If 
you  decide  on  the  evidence  and  nothing  else,  Mr.  Tilak's  arguments,  his 
allegations  as  to  wrong  translations  are  of  no  effect.  If  you  are  satisfied  that 
he  is  correct,  give  him  the  benefit  by  all  means  of  the  contentions  he  has 
put  forward.  The  evidence  uncontradicted  is  this,  and  the  force  of  the 
terms  uncontradicted  is  this:  if  Mr.  Joshi's  evidence  was  not  true  the 
accused  had  his  host  of  readers  in  the  mofussil  and  his  host  of  pleaders  to 
prove  that  the  translations  were  wrong  or  distorted.  But  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  is  produced  to  prove  that  the  articles  do  not,  as  Mr.  Joshi  says 
they  do,  in  English  accurately  represent  the  Marathi  of  the  original  to  the 
ordinary  Marathi  reader.  Inferred  from  the  articles  themselves  this 
evidence  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  articles  and  the  translations  of  these 
articles  is  conclusive.  It  will  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  very  little 
more  when  I  come  to  deal  with  the  individual  words  raised  by  Mr  -  Tilak 
including  the  alleged  distortions . 

Now  I  come  back  to  Mr.  Justice  Strachey's  views  with  regard  not  only 
to  the  extent  and  limitations  of  the  rights  of  public  speech  and  public  writ- 
ings and  the  manner  in  which  you  are  entitled  to  get  at  the  meaning  of 
the  articles  which  are  impeached. as  going  beyond  the  privileges  conferred 
by  the  law.  It  must  be  obvious  to  you  what  I  want  to  say,  the  only  way, 
certainly  almost  the  only  way  to  discover  what  a  man  means  is  to  read 
what  he  writes  or  hear  what  he  says.  If  he  says  he  did  not  mean  what  he 
said  or  wrote  and  does  not  produce  any  ; evidence,  it  may  be,  as  the  Chief 
Justice  Sir  Lawrence  Jenkins  says,  the  rough  and  ready  means  of  arriving 
at  a  conclusion,   but  what  other  means  have  you  got?      Now   Mr.  Justice 

this  (Reads    '  It " 
onsibility. ' )     Ai 

_     points   made  by   ._-    ^„    __    

confess  I  did  not  at  the  time  understand  and  have  not  yet  understood. 
(  Reads  '  authority  '  down  to  'of  the  Government.'  )  And  then.  Gentlemen, 
His  I/>rdsliip  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  examples  of  the  section  as  they  then 
stood .  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  wording  of  this  section  and 
examine  the  particulars  of  this  section  as  it  stood  before  1898.  The  explanation 
IS  somewhat  different  in  wording  from  the  concluding  part  of  the  section. 
It  was  much  the  same  as  it  is  now.  (  Reads  explanation  of  Section  124  A 
as  it  existed  before  1898.  )  Practically  it  seems  to  my  view  very  much  the 
same,  as  the  Section  is  |now  amended,  although  it  is  not  concluded  in  lan- 
guage of  such  definite  accuracy  as  the  Section  now  is..    His  Lordship    went 
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on  (  Reads  *  a  man  may  point '  to  '  intention. '  )  You  will  find  that  every 
word  of  this  is  applicable  to  the  amended  section  as  it  stands  now  (  Reads 
the  revised  explanations  of  Section  124  A.  ) 

Now,  his  Lordship  then  went  on  to  say  f  Reads  *If  the  writings  can  be 
reasonably'  down  to  'subvert  or  resist  this  authority.'/  Next    his  Lordship 
went  on  to   discuss  the  question  of  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  disa^ec- 
^on  or  disapprobation  as  intended  in  the  Section  as  it  then  stood.     He  says 
'  (Reads  'a  man  may  criticise'    down    to   '  upon  it.  ')        Whoever   disputed 
tiiis?   Whoever   disputed  that  there   was  this  right  of  discussion  either    in 
speech  or  in  the  Press?  The  law  says  it  must  not  be  carried  to  the   extent  of 
license.  The  Section  now  reads    (Reads  Section  124  A  as  now  constituted^ ) 
You  may  use  language  of  the  utmost  violence  provided  you  do  not   outstep 
the  limit  to  the  extent  of  exciting  or    attempting  to  excite    hatred  or   con- 
tempt against  the  Government.     Provided    you  do    not   do   that   you  may 

comment    upon  the  measures  of  « Government,   legislative  or    otherwise, 
proposed  or  carried  into  effect  by  the   Government,  in  any  language   you 
please.     Mr.  TUak  must    have   known   that  this   extensive  liberty  of  the 
Press  has  been  recognised  not  only  by   the  .  legislature   itself  but   by   the 
judgments  of  judges  one   of  which  he  must  be  personally   familiar  with. 
Look  at  the  words  of  the  Judge    (Reads   from  *he   may   discuss'    down   to 
*  unfairly')  .  What   greater  freedom  of  the  Press   can  you  want  ?   He   follows 
on  (Reads  'so  long  as'  down  to  4ts  motives')  The  imputations  here   are  that 
the  British  Government  with  the  idea  of  enriching  England  are   robbing  the 
people  of  India. (  Reads  to  'that  will  not  save  him').    That  did  not  warrant 
Mr*Tilak  inevadingthis  statement  of  the  law  with  which  he  must  be  famUiar. 
'  It  did  not  warrant  his  rushing  off  to  a  fprest  of  books  by  means  of   which,  if 
you  read  a  sufficient  number  bi  them  which  you  would    not  understand,    he 
so  hid  the  wood  that  you  could  not  see  the  wood  from  the  trees.  Mr.  Justice 

•  Strachey  says  (  Reads  *  not  only  to  the  Government  *  down  to  '  to  the  peo- 
ple.' )  The  Privy  Council  themselves  say  that  this  is  the  correct  represen- 
tation of  the  law.  The  Full  Bench  when  applied  to  refused  to  accept  that 
'there  was  anything  wrong  in  the   summing-up.     And  now  you    will  see  the 

•  necessity  and  advantage  of  drawing  your  attention  to  the  confirmation  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  whole  of  this  summing-up  in  which   they  did   not 

'  see  reason  to  alter  one  single  word.     Now  what   comes   of  all   this   bunkum 
about  the  freedom  of  the  Press?   Freedom  of  the  Press  has  been  turned  into 
an  engine  for  the  exercise  of  license  which,    so  far  as  one  can  judge,   has  no 
limit,    except  the  will  of  persons  who  claim  to  be  exempt  from  all  restraint 
upon  what  they  call  the  liberty  of  the   Press,  including  the   right  to   abuse 
lie  Government  an<J  contend  that  liberty  of  the  Press   is   inconsistent  with 
the  existence    of  the  Government  as  it   stands  now .     I   put  it  to    you  that 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  contention  put  forward  by  the   defence.     So  far 
as  Mr.   Tilak's   contentions  have  gone  that  is  what  he  says    and  nothing 
else.     If  you  give  Government  any  powers  of  restraint  over  the  Press  those 
jK>wers  miist  go.     Government  immediately  becomes  tyrannical,  despotic, 
call  it  what  you  like,   but  Government  with  any  power  is  inconsistent  with 
the  freedom  of  the  Press,   therefore  do  away  with  Government.  That  is  the 
burden  of  his  song.  Can  there  be  anything  more  dangerous?  Anarchy  would 
.  follow  as  sure  as  night  following  day.    Once  let  it  go  to  the  public  that,  that 
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contention  is  well-founded  and  that  there  is  no  harm  in  these  artides  and 
that  there  can  be  no  limitations  imposed  by  Government  of  the  conntiy 
upon  what  these  people  choose  to  call  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  you  will' 
repent  the  day  that  you  allowed  this  doctrine  to  be  put  forward.  Anarchy 
will  follow  as  sure  as  night  follows  day  and  with  Anarchy  will  come 
naturally  a  reign  of  violence  the  sound  of  which  Lord  Morley  said  in  antici* 
pation  he  could  hear  roaring.  Now  I  have  very  nearly  exhausted  this  sum* 
ming-up ;  but  it  is  a  summing-up  of  such  vital  importance  to  all  con- 
cerned, among  others  to  those  who  would  first  fall  victims  to  the  outbreak 
which  would  inevitably  result  upon  Mr.  Tilak's  doctrines  being  accept- 
ed. When  this  summing-up  is  of  such  vital  importance  with  regard 
to  the  discussion  which  you  have  had  to  listen  to  for  the  past  five 
days,  much  against  my  will  and  I  have  no  doubt  much  against  yours, 
I  have  no  option  but  to  draw  your  attention  to  further  passages,  Mr. 
Justice  Strachey  says  at  page  138  (  Reads  *for  if  a  man  comments'  to 
Explanation.')  Then  in  discussing  the  more  restricted  view  which  had' 
been  put  forward  of  the  meaning  of  the  Section,  his  Lordship  went  on  to  say 

CReads  from    *  inclusive  intention  *  down  to  'forcible  resistance')*    Then 
he  pointed  out  to  the  Jury  what  they  were  to  do  in  directing  their  minds 
to  the  articles  which  were  impeached    (  Reads   from    4t  was  intended  * 
down  to   '  Mahomedan  general '  ),    The  articles  in  question  consisted*  of 
a  discussion  with  regard    to   Shivaji,   and  the  alleged  murder  of  Aizul^ 
Khan.     It  contained  also  something  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  vernacular^ 
a  poem  •    But  when  it  is  reduced  to  English  it  may  be  anything  yoa 
like.     It  was  supposed  to  be  a  poem  about  the  hill-fort  Pratabgarh.    It 
was  an  article  which  concerned  the  death  of  Aizul  Khan.     His    Lordslup 
said    (Reads   '  there  are  questions  '    down  to  ^  language  of  the  articles  '  ) 
That  follows  the  direction  of  all  the  English  cases  of  which  I  am  awaxibJ 
Tha  is  more  to  the  point,  because  English  law  is  not  applicable;  it  follows 
thetlines  laid  down  in  these  Courts,  and  at  Calcutta.  You  must  infer  inten-^ 
tion  from  the  articles,  and  you  have  to  look  at  the    surrounding  circnm* 
stances.     I  quite  admit  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  intention  of  the 
writer  you  have  to  take  not  only   the  language  but  all  the  surroanding^ 
circumstances  of  the  case,   as  applying  to    the  people   to  whom  the 
articles  are  addressed,   and  of  the    writer  himself.     You    have  also  to 
consider  the  probable  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  readers.     AH  this  has 
to  be  taken  into   consideration  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  whether  or 
not  he  intended  what  the   Prosecution  say  is  the  meaning  of  his  wotds» 
You  gather  that  intention   first  of  all  from  the  articles.     You  take  into 
consideration   certain  conditions   and  from  the  articles  put  in  you  draw 
your  conclusions. 

Here  we  have  articles  between  12th  May  and  9th  June  published  at 
weekly  intervals,  to  the  language  of  which  I  am  going  to  ask  your 
very  serious  attention,  to  what  was  in  his  mind  at  the  time  that  he  wrote 
them.  And  can  you  believe  that  what  he  "^ndended  to  do,  and  what  he 
says  was  that  he  disapprobated  the  bomb,  and  also  the  repressive 
measures  ?  You  will  see  for  yourselves  in  a  few  moments  that  this  was- 
only  a  hypocritical  plan.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  writer  could 
have   had  in  his  mind  anything  but  approving  the  hideous  murders  at 
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Mttzzaferpur  and  Poona.  As  I  said  before,  it  seems  impossible  that  any 
hnman  person  cenld  praise  the  two  acts  of  murder  as  he  has  done.  I  don't 
think,  Gentlemen,  you  could  have  got  the  strength  of  these  expressions 
when  they  were  read  to  you  at  some  speed.  And  when  accused  did  not 
want  to  draw  attention  to  particularly  offensive  passages,  he  gabbled  them 
over  as  fast  as  he  could  as  a  safeguard  and  trusted  to  their  escaping  your 
attention.  1  -come  back  to  the  summing-up  because  you  have  to  look 
through  a  screen  that  is  put  up  till  you  have  pierced  and  obtained  a  view 
of  the  real  figure  behind  that  screen,  which  is  intention,  the  screen  being 
intended  to  obstruct  the  mind  of  the  reader .  So  those  who  have  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  articles  must,  as  Mr.  Justice  ^trachey  says — and  he 
puts  it  in  better  language  than  I  can  frame — ask  theniselves  what  the 
intention  of  the  writer  is .  (Reads  '  You  must  ask  yourselves '  to  '  of  the 
writer.  ' )  And  in  the  passage  immediately  preceding  that  frequent 
sentence  his  Lordships  says,  f  Reads  *  In  judging  of  the  intention  '  to 
*  criticism  and  comment.')  Apply  every  one  of  those  words  to  these 
articles  before  you  and  I  venture  to  suggest,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  use 
that  expression,  but  I  venture  to  submit  that  the  case  for  the  Prosecution 
is  clear  beyond  doubt,  by  the  evidence  adduced  in  this  cade  and  produced 
by  the  accused  himself,  evidence  which  he  cannot  challenge.  It  comes 
from  his  own  words.  I  am  assuming  of  course  that  you  agree  in  our 
contention  that  the  articles  themselves  come  within  the  provision  of 
section  124  A.  I  have  already  saidj  if  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  articles  cannot  by  any  means  whatever  be  construed  as  falling  within 
the  provisions  of  that  Section  there  is  an  end  of  the  case.  But  I  think  it 
will  give  you  pause  to  come  to  any  such  conclusion.  You  have  had  the 
articles  read  to  you,  but  read  in  the  spirit  which  I  have  described, 
The  accused  read  them  as  fast  as  he  could ;  he  did  not  stop  to  consider 
the  points  against  him;  he  tried  to  suggest  wrong  translations,  and  made 
grossly  improper  suggestions  against  the  Translator's  oflfice.  I  maintain  that 
the  articles  have  been  translated  in  the  Translator's  office  by  ^the  inter- 
pretors  sworn  to  do  their  duty.  What  reason  therefore  had  Mr.  Tilak  to 
say  that  they  deliberately  distorted  in  this  case  to  make  a  case  for  the 
Prosecution  and  ruin  the  accused]|?  These  were  utterly  groundless 
insinuations  made  by  Mr.  Tilak,  who  at  the  same  time  tried  to  wriggle 
out  of  them,  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  state  in  so  many  words,  and  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  attempt  to  contradict  anything  by  evidence.  *'  I 
suggest  nothing  against  these  people,  but  they  are  distorted  translations," 
That  may  be  a  manly  way  of  defending  oneself,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
way  that  will  recommend  itself  to  your  minds.  So  much  for  the  contents 
of  the  documents,  the  manner  in  which  the  intention  is  to  be  derived 
from  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  must  endeavour  to  form  your . 
own  views  as  to  the  intention  from  the  documents  themselves,  as  to  the 
meanings  of  the  writings  which  can  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing the  real  meaning  of  the  writer. 

And  now  I  shall  draw  your  attention  to  expressions  in  favour  of  the 
accused,  which  I  had  proposed  myself  to  say  independent  of  the  judg- 
ment. If  you  can  consistently  with  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  and 
with  your  conscience,  having    regard  to  your  thoughts  in  the  jury  box 
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and  to  what  you  have  heard,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  articles  da 
not  come  within  Section  124  A,  then  it  is  your  duty  to  give  the  accused 
the  benefit  of  any  serious  doubt.  No  one  has  disputed,  or  will  dL^pate 
this  proposition.  You  must,  if  you  can,  put  an  innocent  interpretation 
consistent  with  your  duty  to  the  Government  and  the  public,  and  to  your 
conscience,  and  you  must  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  as  nine 
honest  men,  stand  up  and  say,  •we  have  read  these  articles  and  there  is 
nothing  in  th^m  which  can  be  construed  as  coming  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Section.'*  Give  the  words  the  most  liberal  consideration  that  yon 
think  th^  are   entitled  to,   take  into    consideration  what  Mr.    JustJfce 

Strachey  says  (  Reads  *  a  journalist  is  not  expected  '  down  to  *  all  *^  this  ^) 
You  must  not  take  isolated  words  which  strike  you  as  being  particularly 
offensive.  That  is  not  the  right  way  to  deal  with  this  case.  Take  the 
writings  as  a  whole.  And  in  this  case  you  have  to  take  not  only  'these 
two  writings  of  12th  May  and  9th  June,  but  take  the  five  intervening 
articles  as  throwing  light  upon  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  the  two 
incriminating  articles .  You  will  read  them  all  as  throwing  a  mild  light 
upon  each  other,  and  from  their  rays  you  will  be  able  to  direct  your, 
own  mental  vision  on  the  question  of  what  the   man  means.     You  will- 

read  them  all  together,  and  as  those  writings  shed  light  on  these  two 
bring  your  vision  to  bear  on  this  question,  and  the  only  question  to  be 
considered  in  this  case  is,  what  is  the  intention  of  the  writer.  With, 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  translations  I  might  perhaps,  as  I  ami- 
dealing  with  this  summing-up,  draw  your  attention  to  the  sensible 
remarks  which  characterise  the  summing-up  of  Mr.  Justice  Strachey.  In  the 
course  of  his  judgment  he  says  ("  Reads  from  'you  have  heard  much  discus- 
sion' to  *  articles.')  Then,  his  Lordship  pointed  out  f  Reads  'it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose'  to  'is  called  free' j.  Then  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  Jury  ta 
the  two  sides   of  the  translations,   and    gave  his   suggestions     according 

as  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  whether  one  translation  was  correct,  or 
the  other  was  incorrect,  as  to  what  the  Jury  should  do.  Now  gentlemen, 
before  I  leave  this  book  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  when  the  accused 
in  this  case  proposed  to  take  the  case  before  the  Full-Bench  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  leave  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  one  of  the  grounds 
set  forth  in  the  petition  for  leave  to  appeal  was  that  there  had  been 
mis-direction  to  the  Jury  on  the  following  points.  You  need  only  concern 
yourself  with  one  of  them,  '  That  the  word  Government  meant  Britisb 
Rule,  ox  its  representatives'.  You  see  the  same  point  was  forced 
upon    you  by  Mr.   Tilak,   as  he   maintained  here.  He  seems  to  think 

Bureaucracy,  which  is  his  own  favourite  expression,  does  not  represent  the 
Government  because  the  Bureaucracy  is  really  the  services •  That  is  one 
part  of  the  argument  and  the  other  part  of  the  argument  is  that  the 
Bureucracy  represents  the  oflficers  of  Government  at  large.  You  see  his 
view  here  was,  that  the  Judge  had  misdirected  the  Juryjwith  regard  to  the 
word  Government.  This  question  of  the  Bureaucracy  not  representing  the 
Government  is  all  nonsense  and  sheer  waste  of  time.  Other  points 
also  made  in  the  petition.  '  A  matter  of  .  great  importance  to  the  sub- 
jects, of  the  Crown'  that  is  Mr.  Tilak's  claim  here  ;  he  represents 
every  one  including  himself  except  the   Bureaucracy    and    the    British 
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Government  whom  he  claims  to  libel.  He  says  -'this  case  is 
one  of  the  greatest  importance •  '  Gentlemen,  that  contention  was 
put  forward  in  forwarding  this  petition ,  and  is  equally  false,  f  Reads  'that 
your  petitioner  is  also  advised'  down  to  4n  India' ^  The  objection 
was  to  the  summing-np.  The  snmming-np  stated  'you  can  say  what  you  like 
in  language  however  offensive  with  regard  to  the  legislative  actions 
or    any   other   actions    of    Government,  provided      you    do  not  attack 

Government  itself  and  provided  you  do  not  attack  the  British  Government 
as  constituted  and  as  represented,  and  also  provided  you  do  not  come 
within  the  words  of  section  124  A,  and  bring  or  attempt  to  bring  into 
hatred  or  contempt  the  Government.  You  can  say  what  you  please  in  any 
foul  and  disgusting  language  you  choose  to  adopt.'  That  was  the  sum- 
ming-up of  the  Judge  and  it  was  afterwards  contended  that  it  was  a  wrong 
summing-up.  It  was  so  contended  in  the  application  to  the  Privy  Council 
and  the  FuU-Bench  considered  that  there  were  no ;  grounds  whatever  for 
interference,  or  for  granting  leave  to  appeal,  and  many  other  points  which 

the  Full-Bench  dealt  with.  Sir  Charles  Farran,  the  Chief  Justice,  in 
delivering  judgment  said  (  Reads  from  '  the  definition  of  the  word 
Government  '  to '  an  illustration.  '  )  Therefore,  Gentlemen,  that  judg- 
ment shows  in  a  most  conclusive  manner  how  the  point  has  been  dealt 
with.  It  is  the  same  point  that  has  been  advanced  in  this  case,  and  that 
discussion  must  be  our  guiding  star  in  dealing  with  the  facts  and  conten- 
tions on  both  sides,  with  regard  to  the  articles  impeached,  and  the  ar* 
tides  put  forward  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  guide  you  on  the  correct 
path  to  a  decision  on  these  two  articles.  You  are  to  say  what  the 
intention  was  of  the  writer,  and  what  inference  you  draw  as  a  result  of 
their  perusal.     You    will   find   according  to   my     contention     when  you 

come  to  look  at  the  details  of  the  case  put  forward  by  the  accused, 
that  the  case  has  no  merits,  and  no  substance.  It  will  be  for  you 
to  say  whether  my  contention  is  right  or  wrong.  My  contention 
is  that  there  is  really  no  defence  which  can  be  seriously 
considered,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  that  the  Accused  took  in 
elaborating  the  case,  and  which  his  advisers  and  admirers  considered  an 
admirable  defence.  And  really  it  was  a  capable  defence,  in  so  far  as  it 
consisted  in  reading  a  large  number  of  books  and  extracts  and  drawing 
wrong  conclusions  from  them.  You  will  find  that  there  is  nothing  in  his 
case.  I  propose  to  deal  here  very  summarily  and  I  hope  to  dispose 
equally  summarily  with  the  principal  points  which  have  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Tilak.   Besides  this  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  that  he  might 

have  saved  himself  the  discussion  and  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  pver 
the  Marathi.  I  propose  to  make  a  very  summary  statement  in  disposing 
of  Mr.  Tilak' s  points,  and  I  hope  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  back  to 
them  more  in  detail,  although  it  may  be  necessary  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
discussion.  I  don't  think  it  will,  and  I  hope  by  this  summary  disposal 
of  his  points  to  still  further  economise  time  which  I  feel  I  have  been : 
occupying.  But  I  hope  that  there  has  been  some  justification  having 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  case  to  the  public  at  lars^e,  including  the 
interests  which  Mr.  Tilak  says  he  represents,  namely  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press  and  his  community.      I  think  on  four  different    occasions  Mr. 
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Tilak    found  fault    with  the  translations,   the  last  occasion  being 
morning.      Here   again   one   can  hardly  believe  Mr.   Tiiak  was  serious , 
but  one   can  understand  he  is  in  a  very  dangerous  i   and  I  might  saiy , 
a  very  desperate  condition.     Any  straw  that    he    can  get  hold   of,    to 
float  on  the  tide  of  ruin  on  which  he  has  swept  himself  i   he  must  clutcli 
at.     And  of  course  the  first  thing  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  impeach  the 
translations,     and       he       has   the    audacious    effrontery    to       contend 
that  he  is  being  indicted  upon  articles,   the  translations  of  which  are 
wrong  and  he  must  be   acquitted.     Do  you  really  believe  that  he   was 
serious  in  putting  forward  this  defence?  His  contention  is  untrue ;  there 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  there  have  been  any  mis-translations  here.     I  do 
not    know     whether    you    have    dictionaries,     or    would    like     them. 
I      can      give      you      chapter     and       verse       for      the      words      put 
forward  by  the  translator.  I  can  give  you  in  each  instance  the  pages  where 
the  expressions  adopted  by  the  Translator's   office  are  to   be  found.    What 
are  Mr.  Tilak's  contentions?  That  king  should   not  be  capital   E.   Well^ 
let  him  have  a  little  k.    Killing  is  just   killing  without  any  feeling.   He 
objects  to  the  word  assassination.     Can  Mr.  Tilak  benefit  if  I  will  allow^ 
him  the  whole  of  his  objections  to  the  translations,  eighteen   words   in  all 
out  of-I  have,not  counted  the  number  of  words  in  the  articles  impeached- 
eighteen  words  in  all  are  disputed !     And  he  has  the  effrontery  to  call  them 
'  the  distortions  of  the  Translator's  office  '•     It  is  a  word  that  should  never 
have  been  used  unless  he  intended  to  carry  the  suggestion  to  its  logical 
conclusions     by  proving  by  his  own  translations   that  the  translations 
are  wrong,  otherwise  he  should  not  have  used  the  words   distorted.     It   is 
not  a  question  of  having  revenge.     That  is  to   say  that  they  were   deli- 
berately concocted  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  him  and  helping  the  Prose- 
cution. Think  of  the  absurdity  of  the  thing!  If  theie  was  a  shade  of  truth  in 
that  it   would   result  in    the    immediate   detention   of  these    misguided 
people  in  the  Translator's  office  who  were  responsible  for  such  a  thing.    It 
would  mean  their  ruin  for  life  and  their  dismissal  from    the   office.     And 
what  for  ?    Does  he  contend  that  there  was  ill-feeling  between   Mr.   Joshi 
of  the  Translator's  office   and   himself?     Does   he    suggest  that    there  is 
any  cause  for  ill-feeling  between  himself  and  Mr.  Joshi  to  give  a   sardonic 
perversion  of  these  articles  ?     Give    him  the   benefit  of  the   doubt   with 
effect  to  these  18  words  and  just  for  one  moment  let  us  see   what  will 
happen. 

His  Lordship: — I  was  going  to  ask  whether  it  would  be  any  advantage 
if  we  retire  earlier  and  return  at  3  p.  m. 

Advocate  General: — I  am  quite  willing  to  go  on  now. 

His  Lordship  \ — I  have  no  desire  to  hurry  you,  but  I  would  just    like 
to  have  some  idea  when  you  are  likely  to  finish. 

Advocate  General: — ^Your  Lordship  is    well  aware     that  there    is   a 
great  deal  to  explain  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  close  my  remarks  today. 

His  Lordship: — By  this  evening.? 
Advocate  General: — I  earnestly  pray  so. 

His  Lordship:— VI^  will  rise  now  till  3  P.  M.  instead  of  3.  30.  P.    M. 
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Adv&cate  General^  continuing  his  addr^s  after  tiffin  said:  Gelitlemen 
of  the  Jury,  you  have  a  list  of  the  words  upon  which  the  accused  relies,  as 
having  been  merely  mistranslated,   and  also  of  the.  words  which  he  alleges 

are  distorted.  And  I  ask  you  to  remember  his  affectation  of  indignation  at 
what  he  calls  distortions.  I  say  with  no  hesitation  or  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  it  was  an  expression  for  which  there  was  no  reason  whatever.  It 
was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault  with  the  Translator's  office, 
to  which  Mr.Joshibelongs.lt  failed  because  Mr.Joshi  was  not  the  Translator 
of  these  two  articles.  Mr^  Joshi's  evidence  was  not  contradicted,  and  it 
was  shown  that  not  a  single  point  could  be  made   by  Mr.  Tilak.     I  am 

content  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  the  saving  of  time  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  those  eighteen  words  which  he  says  ought  to 
appear  in  the  translations.  I  don't  care  one  atom  where  they  appear.  If  you 
have  the  industry  to  go  through  the  two  articles,  in  which  it  is  alleged  the 
mistakes  have  occured,  I  venture  to  predict  that  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
toilsome  task  you  will  find  that  there  is  not  one  single  material  syllable 
in  the  translstions  which  require  amendation.  If  that  be  so  what  does 
it  matter  whether,  as  Mr.  Justice  Strachey  says  (Reads) .  Whether  there 
is  some  palpable  alteration  or  amendation  necessary  or  advisable,  it  does 
not  affect  the  question  of  the  general  tenor  of  and  character  of  these 
articles.  I  pass  on  ihen  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  next  point  put 
forward  by  the  Accused  which  we  know  his  Lordship  will  tell  you,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  in;  and  that  is  the  point  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
anything  followed  as  the  effect  of  these  articles .  If  it  be  necessary,  I 
will  go  through  again  and  quote  other  cases  which  have  been  decided  in 
this  Court.     I  will  give  his  Lordship  references  to  them.     They  appear  in 

2.  Bombay  Law  Reporter  page  294,  and  304.  and  8  Bombay  Law 
Reporter  page  421.  You  will  find  from  these  reports  and  the  one  which 
I  h^ve  referred  to  at  considerable  length,  namely  22.  Bom,  That  this 
proposition  can  be  adduced  and  I  wUl  state  them  at  once  in  order  that 
I  may  be  able,  if  possible,  to  redeem  my  promise  or  conditional 
promise  of  sitting  down  at  5.  p.  m.  I  will  state  my  proposion  now, 
and  I  think  these  authorities  will  support  me .  I  am  perfectly  con* 
fident,  that  his  Lordship  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  faulty  with 
the  proposition  which  I  am  going  to  put  before  you,  and  you  will 
see  that  nine-tenths  of  Mr.  Tilak's  points  are  swept  away.  My  first 
point  is  this  that  the  accused  being  Editor,  Publisher  and  Proprietor  of 
this  paper  is  responsible  for  everything  that  appears  in  it.  I  have  already 
told  you  that  there  can  be  no  dispute  .upon  the  facts  at  issue  in  this  case. 

They  are  all  now  admitted,  but  you  must  not  suppose  that  because  they 
are  admitted  by  the  Accused,  that  they  are  to  be  adjudged  to  him  for 
righteousness.  There  was  no  use  denying  it.  It  was  proved  and  the  law 
makes  him  responsible.  That  is  my  first  point.  You  have  his  responsibility 
from  every  point  of  view.  My  next  point  is  that  he  is  liable  for  all  that 
appears,  and  has  appeared  in  that  paper,  and  for  what  he  meant  to  write, 
or  for  what  he  now  says  he  meant  to  write.  It  is  for  you  to  judge  his  style, 
and  to  judge  of  the  effect  that  the  meaning  of  the  writing  has ;  not  for  him 
to  say  ^oh,  I  meant  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.'  We  say  it  means  what 
he  meant  when  he  wrote  those  articles.  Prom    tiiose  articles  you  have  to 
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adduce  the  meahiTig  which  it  is  your  duty  to  adduce  as  jurymen  ^  and  it  is 
idle  waste  of  time  for  the  Accused  to  say  that  you  must  not  judge  of  inten- 
tion from  what  he  has  written.  I  wiU  not  refer  more  in  detail ,  as  I  do  not: 
want  to  waste  time,  as  his  Lordship  will  tell  you  that  my  proposition  i& 
beyond  dispute,  and  that  the  authorities  from  the  earliest  times,  up  to  tke 
decision  in  the  last  case  show  that  that  is  what  you  have  to  do.  It  may  be  a 
short  and  ready  means  of  doing  so,  but  there  are  no  other  means.  Yon  have 
already  had  the  decision  of  Sir  Comer  Petheram,  and  you  will  find  that  this 

proposition  supported  by  Mr.   Justic   Strachey  in  the   case  reported  x>m 
page  272, and  520,of  Mayne's^Criminal  La\0^.  Again  I  say,  and  in  favour  ot 
the  Accused, you  judge  his  intention  hot  by  any  single  word  or  sentence,  but 
you  take  both  articles  and  the  articles  put  in.to   prove  intention,  and  from 
them  and  the  mutual  light  they  throw  upon  each  other  you  draw  your  own 
conclusions.    My  next  point  is  this  that  in  considering  the  law  applicable  to 
this  particular  case,  and  the  charges  against  the  Accused,  you  need  not 
trouble  yourselves  to  find  out  what    the   English  law  is  but  I  may  tell 
you  that  the  Accused,  though  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  it  intentionally^ 
mixed  the  law  in  England   as  to   the  relations  of  the  Judge   and  Jury. 
Yesterday   he  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  you  that  it  was  the  universal 
pratice  in  England,   and   in  these  Courts  to  leave   the  Jury  the  whole 

question  of  law  and  fact  ;  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  law  in  England  was 
Jury-made  law,  and  you  can  deal  with  this  case  as  you  please.  WeU,  the 
only  excuse  that  I  can  tfaink  of  for  such  a  proposition  being  put  before  the 
Court  is  that  a  somewhat  similar  proposition  seems  to  have  been  put  forward 
in  Calcutta,  I  will  not  mention  any  name  as  he  may  be  alive  and  regret  the 
position  he  took  up.  Well  Gentlemen,  the  Chief  Justice  Sir  Comer  Petheram, 
promptly  disposed  of  this  by  saying  *  it  is  my  duty  to  instruct'^the  Jury  on 
the  construction  of  this   Section,'     It  may  be   that  Mr.  Tilak  has  some 

slight  recollection  of  this  case,  and  only  that  could  have  justified  him  in 
telling  the  Jury  what  he  did.  It  is  absolute  nonsense,  it  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  and  Mr.  Tilak,  as  a  pleader  of  28  years'  standing,  knows  that 
you  have  to  take  the  law  from  the  judge,  while  you  judge  of  facts.  I 
think  Mr.  Tilak  began  to  realize  about  the  end  of  his  address,  that  he 
had  been  a  little  wild  in  his  proposition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  if  you  look 
at  these  Sections  what  is  intended.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
Section,,    .(  Reads  Sections  )  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to   direct  the 

jury  upon  all  points  of  law,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Jury  to  return  a 
verdict  upon  all  points  of  fact.  Then  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  practice 
in  the  English  Courts  to  leave  all  qtiestions  of  law  and  facts  to  the 
Jury,  is  a  misrepresentation  of  facts.  One  begins  to  doubt  the  purity 
and  loftiness  of  people  who  will  try  to  miselad  a  Jury  in  this  way.  Mr. 
Tilak  is  an  old  and  experienced  lawyer,  surrounded  by  a  heavy 
battery  of  Pleaders  and  Attorneys,  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  suggestions 
could  have  been  made  bona  fide.  Believe  me  there  is  no  foundation 
in  law  for  that  proposition,  but  I  will  tell  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  as  a 
matter  of  law,  that  you  have  to  take  his  Lordship's  direction.  But  I  admit 
that  you  are  the  sole  judges  of  fact,  I  do  not  dispute  that  for  one  moment. 
The  other  point,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  was  one  which  I 
have  already  admitted.  I  reg?:et    my  inability  to   follow  Mr.   Tilak's  subject 
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in  full,  but  I  think  I  have  the  main  points  of  it^  The  next  point  which  he 
tried  to  make  was  that  yon  ought  to  draw  no  presumption  against  hinr 
because  there  was  no  evidence  as  to    any  effect  having  been  produced  by 

these  articles.  Again  his  Lordship  will  tell  you  that  I  am  tight  in  the 
point  I  a,m  going  to  submit  that  the  question  of  success  or  failure  of  the 
attempt,  supposing  yon  find  that  there  was  an  attemtpt,  is  entirely  im* 
material.     Having  succeeded,  his  conviction  would  be   the  more   certain 

and  his  sentence  wonld  be  adequate  ;  if  he  failed,  so  much  the  luckier 
for  him,  but  to'  say  that  he  ipust  be  shown  to  have  failed  from  physical  or 
some  other  obstruction  not  emanating  from  himself  is  a  misunderstanding 

of  the  English  language  and  the  decisions  of  the  judges  of  law.  I  wiH 
not  repeat  this  again,  having  stated  it  clearly  and  his  Lordship  will  tell  you 
that  success  or  failure  is  immaterial.  You  havje  only  to  look  at  the  articles 
to  see  if  they  come  within  the  words  of.  section  124A.  One  other  point 
is  this,  the  question  of  free  speech,  free  writing.  Well  I  have  said 
what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point   as   representing  the  Prosecution.   I   can 

summarise  all  that  I  have  said  and  desire  to  say  on  this  point.  What  the 
freedom  of  the  Press  and  freedom  of  speech  is  quite  clear  by  the  very 
words  of  the  Section.  I  have  read  you  the  summing-up  of  Mr.' 
Justice  Strachey  which  shows  that  in  the   exercise  of  that  freedom  of 

speech  and  writing  you  may  write  what  you  like  about  the  legislative  or 
administrative  actions  of  Government  in  whatever  language  you  like, 
make  it  as  offensive  as  you  like,  but  you  step  outside  that,  you  step  outside 
the  explanation  under  124A.  Again  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  deal 
further  on  with  this  aspect  of  the  case.     I  am  convinced  that  I  am  right 

and  his  Lordship  will  tell  you  that  I  am  right  and  by  itself  all  Mr.  Tilak's 
address  may  well  be  wiped  from  your  minds.  This  I  have  already  told  you 
but  I  will  mention  it  again  that  the  existence  of  a  real  or  fanciful 
grievance  is  no  defence  whatever.  You  will  find  that  laid  down 
in  the  summing-up  of  the  Chief  Justice,  now.  at  home, 
and  here  again  I  do  not  expect,  I  am  not  in  the 
least   degree  apprehensive,  that  I  shall  be  told  by  his  Lordship  that  I  am 

telling  you  something  not  correct  in  law ;  and  there  I  submit  is  the  whole 
discussion  of  the  grievances  and  necessity  for  reform,  are  past  the  mark 
and  are  simply  part  and  parcel  of  an  address ,  directed  to  vilification  of 
Government  and  stirring  of  unrest  in  the  cause  of  self-defence.  There 
is  also  another  part  of  Mr.  Tilak's  defence  that  may  ^so  be  swept  away 
being  absolutely  irrelevant.  He  says  these  articles. did  not  mean  what  they 

contained  but  we  assume  is  that  they  did  mean  what  he  wrote.  He  says  they 
were  in  reply  to  a  controversy.  We  assume  that  though  of  course  this  is  a 
very  violent  assumption.  He  says  these  were  replies  to  articles  criticising 
himself  and  the  Marathas  whom  in  a  loyal  sort  of  way  he  claims  to  repre-; 
sent  and  these  articles  were  a  contradiction  or  reply  to    the  Anglo-Indian 

newspapers.  If  the  language  comes  within  section  124 A  he  can  defend 
himself  by  saying  ^these  articles  were  written  because  A  B  &  C.  wrote 
other  articles.  This  is  a  controversy.  I  am  going  [to  resent  it.  My  brain  has 
got  into  such  a  state  of  confusion  and  imbecility,  because  from  day  to 
day  I  have  got  information  and  at  the^  end  of  the  week  I   accumulate  this 
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information  and  I  reply  to  the  attack  of  the  Anglo-Indian  papers.'  Thai 
is  no  defence  and  though  I  considered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  into 
details  of  th^  newspapers  produced,  I  did  not  object.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
you  will  find  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  allegation  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  Press  attacked  him  or  his  brother  journalists,  or  the  Natives, 
or  the  Congress,  in  any  terms  which  called  for  violent  anger,  and  I  do 
not  care  if  they  did.     That  is  no  justification.     If  it  is  true  that  there 

^as  any  such  suggestion  made  about  whipping  by  public  sweepers,  of 
course  it  was  most  disgraceful.  But  if  yon  turn  to  the  real  point,  you 
will  find  that  he  did  not  produce  some  of  the  articles  in  the  original  but 
read  extracts .  from  other  papers,  which  were  alleged  to  be  extracts  from 
the  Asian  aud  Empire.  Neither  of  these  papers  is  produced  in  the 
original.  I  did  not  know  this  at  the  time,  and  of  course  it  was  not  my 
business  to  go  into  each  of  the  newspapers  without  knowing  whether 
they  were  going  to  be  used.  As  a  matter   of  fact  the   Asian  and  Empire 

which  ate  supposed  to  be  the  most  offensive  are  not  produced  in  original, 
but  are  quoted  by  some  paper,  called,  I  think,  The  Gujarati.  That  is 
not  the  way  to  prove  articles.  (  Having  received  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown ,  the  Pioneer  of  7th  May )  I  think  I  am  a  little  inconsistent  in 
saying  that  these  matters  have  not  been  appearing,  and  I  find  that  there 
ijvas  an  attack  made  on  the  Indian  Press  by  the  Anglo-Indian  Press,  but 
they  do  not  justify  the  writing  of  the  incriminating  article.  ^Yi^IHoneer 

of  7th  May  is  referred  to  in  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Kesarion  May 
9.  Now  look  at  the  words  of  this  article  (Reads  *if  the  moral  disease* 
down  to  ^heroic  measures.  ^ )  Now,  what  has  he  got  there  ?  It  is  a  com- 
ment directed  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  world  at  large.  It  is  not  direc- 
ted to  Mr.  Tilak  in  any  shape  or  form  whatever.  It  refers  to  the  Native 
Press  as  a  body  and  generally  contends  that  if  this  moral  disease  is  to 
spread  as  it  did  in  Spain  then  ("Reads  down  to  ^ bombs.')  Now  take 
the  next  passage.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Tilak  likes  to  fit  on  the  cap,  I  have 
no  objection.  This  is  the  cap  (  Reads  down  to  *let  us  only  '  to  'situation' J 
At  present  Mr.  Tilak  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Council  but  if  he  wishes 

to 'assume  the  Counciller^s  cap  let  him,  if  he  likes.  We  have  had  Burke 
and  Mill  quoted  at  each  hearing.  I  do  not  think  we  had  MUton.  (  Reads 
again  down  to  *  Congress  mcklerate.  ^)  Well,  Mr.  Tilak  is  not  a  Congress 
Moderate  and  the  evidence  in  the  case  shows  that  he  is  an  Extremist.  I  do 
not  know  if  he  is  a  Congress  Extremist.  The  last  Congress  disappeared 
under  Mr.  Tilak's  moderation.  ( Reads  down  to  *  that  its  revenue. '  ) 
There  is  one  other  part.  C Reads  down  to  '  feeble  minds  astray.  *  )  Now 
what  is  there  that  any  sensible  man  can  object  to.  Is  there  a  word  there 
that  can  justify  the  allegation  that  there  were  disgraceful  attacks  in  the 
Pioneer  which  caused  the  great  souls  of  the  Kesari  to  swell  in  anger 
and  show  themselves  in  the  words  of  the  article  complained  of  ?  I  put  it 
to  you  that  the  excuse  is  a  falsity  on  its  face  so  far  as  the  facts  are 
concerned,  and  even  if  it  were  true  his  Loxdslup  will  tell  you  that  I  am 
light  in  saying  that  it  would  be  no  defence.  I  think  I  have  put  nine  points 
before  you  and  that  exhausts  all  that  I  have  to  advance  in  this  case  as  to 
the  proper  way  in  which  you  as  the  Jury  should  approach  the  consideration 
of  the  facts  of  these  points  because  almost  all  of  them  were.made  by  Mr.  Tilak 
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and  there  is  one  wliicli  remaiils  which  I  will  deal  with  at  once.    Mr »  Tilak. 
suggests  that  the  onus  has  been  laid  wrohgly  npon  him  in  bringing  him 
within  the  exemptioh    terms  of  section  124  (A)  and  153  ^A) .  That  again; 
Gentlemen,  is  due  to  a  faulty  misapptehension  of  the  law   Statutory  origin* 
al  law.    We  are  concerned  only  with  the  Indian  Statute.''    The  Statutary 
law  is  to  be  found  in  section  105  of  the  Evidence  Act.'    That  section 
says  that  when  a  person    is  accused  of  any  offence  the  burden  of  proof 
falls  or  him,  C Reads  section).  You  have  only  to  accuse;  here  Mr.  Tilak  is 
committed  on  a    charge.    Therefore    it   is    quite   clear  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Evidence  Act  that  there  has  been  no  wrong    placing  of  the 
onus  on  Mr.    Tilak's  shoulder  in  this  case*    He  is  charged  with  this 
offence  and  he  says  he  is  not  gmlty  because   he  comes  under  explanation 
2  of  section  124A.  On  him  lies  the  burden  of  proving  that  he  comes  hi 
someway  under  that  protection.  Then  we  have  the  doctrine  advanced,  in 
a  number  of  different  ways,  Protean  in  their  form  but  all  meaning  what  I 
stated  to  you  a  sh(^  time  ago,  that  the  Accused  was  entitled  to  write  these 
writings  because  some  one  else  had     written  articles     attacking  him 
and  his  party  and  his  paper  and  that  by  reading  these  articles  in  the 
heat  of  the  discussion,  or  controversy  as  he  called  it,  between  the  pro* 
Bureaucrats  and  the  anti-Bureaucrats;  as  if  he  wrote  it  by  way  of  advice 
to  Government  or  by  way  of  intimation  of  the  existence  of  defects  in  the 
Government,  calling  for  reformation,  or  by  way  of  a  declaration  on  his 
part  to  those  who  agree    with  him  in  a  preference  for  a  particular  form  of 
Government  which  is  entertained  either  by  the  writer  or  his  community 
to  which  the  writtings  are  addressed.  Would  that  justify    any  language 
which  he  chose  to  use  ?    There  is  no  sense  in  the  article  unless  you  carry 
it  to  that  extent.    It  amounts  to  this,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy 
or  because  he  wanted  to  obtain  reforms  of  abuses,  or  because  he  wanted 
to  give  Government,  intimation  that  if  they  did  not  give  some  reforms 
**  We  will  give  you  bombs  *'   that  he  is  entitled  to  use  language  whether 
it  comes  under  the  Section  or  not.    That  is  the  meaning  of  his  argument. 
That  you  will  find  when  you  call  back  to  your  mind  the  general  tenor  of 
liis  defence  and  you  will  find  that  this  is  his  real  defence  except  that 
extraordinary  incident  which  took  place  yesterday  or  today^the  idea  of 
self-defence  I    Here  again  can  you  conceive  anybody    with  the  faintest 
knowledge  of  law  putting  forward  such  a  suggestion   seriously  that  he  was 
entitled  to  write  these  articles,  no  matter  what   was  their  language,   no 
matter  whether  they  were  included  or  excluded  from  the  exceptions  in 
124  A,  as  he  did  it  in  self-defence.  Would  you  like  to  know  what  the  right 
of  self-defence  is.    It  appears  in  Section   96   and  following    sections  of 
the  Penal  Code.    These  are  the  rights  (  Reads  section  96  ) .     This  is  the 
right  that  Mr.  Tilak  put  forward  in  his  defence  yesterday  as  justifying 
his  action.     I  think  the  accused  must  have  laughed  when  he  left  the 
Court    after     having     put    fprward     that    .  defence    to     think     that 
it    was    received  in    silence  instead    of    Homeric    laughter.     He  says 
the  articles  were  written  in    the  heat  of    controversy  or  as  giving  advice 
or  expressing  a  preference  for  certain  forms  of  Government,  entertained  by 
the  Accused  and  his  communit}^  or  people  to  whom  the  article  was  addressed. 
*  That  was  his  opening  part,  when  he  went  into  a  descnption  of  the  manner 
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he  collects  his  infoxmation  for  discussing  affairs. in  his  newspaper  whicb 
occur  from  week  to  we^ek.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  point  over  and  over 
again  to  the  point  of  exasperation.  Of  course  the  answer  is  that  it  is  too 
preposterous  a  claim  to  be  just  by  any  law;  opposed  to  common  sense 
and  opposed  to  public  interest  and  the  safety  of  order  at  large  •  It  would 
result  in  this  ludicrous  absurdity  that   you  can  have    such   a   thing  as 

patriotic  sedition.  ^^I  am  an  editor;  I  want  reforms,  if  you  don't  give 
them  I  will  bomb  you  and  that  is  not  sedition  because  of  my  motive. 
My  motive  is  hig;h'\  Just  turn  back  your  memory  to  what  he  said 
on    motive  and  intention.    The  two   things  are   totally   different.    Bat 

lie  jumbles  them  together  and  you  will  find  that  he  says  something  to 
the  effect  that,  if  his  motives  and  his  intentions  are  pure,  he  can  commit  any 
kind  of  criinehe  likes  and  it  cannot  affect  him.  If  he  goes  tbrough  life 
much  longer  with  those  views  in  his  mind  and  acts  upon  them,  he  willfiad 

himself  in  a  very  much  worse  predicament  than  he  is  now.  You  see  the 
Indian  Penal  Code  does  not  say  anything  about  motive,  it  does  not  enter 
into  it.  You  may  enter  into  a  crime  with  a  very  high  motive  but  yon  wiD 
be  punished  all  the  same.  The. question  of  motive  may  come  into  consi- 
deration and  help  in  reducing  the  sentence.  It  is  one  of  those  propositions 
that  one  may  hardly  suppose  he  was  serious  in  putting  it  forwrard.  Of 
course  one  can  give  any  number  of  instances  to  show  the  fallacy  of  that 
argument  that  because  your  motive  may  be  good  or  not  criminal,  you  must  i 
"be  excused.  Why,  Genjtlemen,  if  this  were  so  you  would  be  putting  the  ^ 
greatest  temptation  that  humanity  could  be  subjected  to.  The  taking  of 
life  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  your  own;  what  will  be  the  result?  You  will 
be  brought  up  in  Court,  I  don't  think  you  will  be  hanged,  although  you  may 
deserve  to,  but  you  will  certainly  be  transported  for  life.  It  is  no  excuse 
that  you  have  commited  an  offence  from  motives  of  self-preservation. 
And  I  think  one  of  the  most  horrible  illustrations  of  that  doctrine  is  to  te 
iound  in  a  case  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  some  of  you  remember.  It  '^ 
a  case  where   some  men  were  ship-wrecked,  and  to  preserve  the  lives  ol 

some  the  rest  were  sacrificed  to  provide  food.  The  motive  might  have 
been  in  the  : minds  .  of  these,  of  their  own  self-pre5ervation«  I  n^^ 
not  labour  the  point  any  more;  his  Lordship  will  tell  you  that  it  is  tio 
defence  whatever,  from  the  fact  that  you  might  have  had  good  motives 
for  committing  the  criine.  Of  course  I  am  assuming  every  thing  in  iavouToi 
the  Prosecution,  that  these  articles  do  absolutely  come  within  the  Section- 
I  will  just  revive  your  memory  that  Mayne  points  out  that  it  is  a  point 
outside  the  law  that  you  may  commit  the  offence  of  libel  and  libel  a  ^n*^ 
from  the  highest  possible  motives.  That  will  not  help  you,  if  you  h^^' 
commited  the  offence  of  libel;  motive  or  no  motive,  you  will  be  punished, 
•  And  otherwise  the  whole  of  Mr,  Tilak's  arguments  on  the  points  oi 
motive  and  intention  involves  the  absurdity  that  a  man  may  commit  the 
offence  of  patriotic  sedition.  You  may  show  the  circumstances  in  which  yott 
have  written  the  article,  which  prima-facie  comes  within  the  sectionl24A* 
You  may  show  circumstances  which  might  go  to  reduce  or  modify  tfl« 
sentence.  That  is  totally  different  to  proposing  that  it  is  in  defence  of  tte 
substantive  charge.    He  refers  us  to  Mayne,  and    you  will   find  at  p^ 
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244,  (Reads  from  '  intention  must  not  be  confounded  '  to  *for  spite' ^ 
Tiiat  disposes  of  the  lengthy  argument  involving  much  confusion  of  ideas 
between  motive  and  intention. 

We  come  back  now,  Gentlemen,  to  a  very  short  consideration  of  Mr. 
^Tilak's  contentions  with  regard  to  intention,  whether  it  can  be  inferred  by 
-what  he  calls  fictitious  means.  He  suggests  that  it  is  an  exploded  doctrine, 
and, that  it  is  a  very  fragile  means  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion.    Now  what 
he  calls  an  exploded  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  that  you  infer  a  man's  inten** 
tionsfrom  what  he  has    said,   or  done,  or   written.      Well,  I  don't  know 
-vvliether  the  explanation  itselt  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the  Bengali  Bombs.   It  is.  a 
doctrine  which  stands  to  this  day  supported  by  all  authorities   except    Mr. 
IMlak.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  judicial  authorities  I  have  given,  and  his 
lordship  will  tell  you  that  it  forms  a  safe  guide.   There  are  cases  in  which 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  infer  a  man's  intentions  from  words  written  or  spok- 
en.   Mr.  Tilak  says  that  the  circumstances  in  this  case  point   to  the  con- 
elusion  that  he  receives  information  from  week  to  week,      aud  bases  his 
remarks  on  information  received  from  India  and  England  which    led  him 
to  indite  these  articles  for  the  particular  purpose  which  I  have   mentioned. 
That  is  his  idea  of  there  being  in  this    case  surrounding  circumstances   in 
eidstence,  which  entitle  him,  no  matter  what  his  language  may  be,    to  say 
■what  he  likes.  This  is  his  chorus    from  beginning  to  end.     **No   matter 
wliat  my  language  is,  the  Penal  Code  does  not  apply  to  me,  and  you  must 
return  a  verdict  of  not  quilty.'  This  is  a  fallacy  which  runs  through  the  whole 
of  his  argument.  You  are  bound,  as  you  are  entitled,  to  look  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  him;    the  time   at  which  the  articles  were'  writ- 
ten and  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.    All  these  things  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.    Then  you  have  to  exercise  these  powers  of 
common-sense  which  Mr.  Tilak  says  you  must  not  exercise  in   this   case. 
When  you  arrive  at  that  step  you  must  apply  the  law,  and  say  whether  in 
your  opinion  the  provisions  of  section  124A  are  applicable  to  the  case  or  not. 

Mr.  Tilak's  argument  is  nothing  but  going  round   in  a   circle,   a  process 
which  has  no  end,   and  will  not  enable   you  to  reach  any  conclusion  at  all. 
You  win  find,  I  am  right  when'I  tell  you,  that  his    argument  goes  back  to 
this.  He  says  4t  does  not  matter  what  I  say  or  do  under  Sections  153  A  and 
124  A,   if  you  find  that  my  intentions   are  lawful.  *     That  is  not  the  law, 
as  I  am  confide  at  you  will  be  directed   by  the  Judge.     There  is  one  more 
point.     Mr.  Tilak  says  there  is   no   evidence  beyond  of  course  what   you 
can  draw  from  the  wording  of  the   Section,   there  is  no  evidence  from 
which  you  can  infer  intention  except  the  card.     Well,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, I  cannot  carry  that  matter  any  further.     What  I  rely  upon   for  the 
Crown  is  this   that  the  card  was  found   in  Mr.  Tilak's  house  in  a  drawer. 
I^ok  at  the  circumstances   connected  with  it,   and    his    connection  with 
the  articles.   It  is  entirely  a  matter  for  your  consideration.    I  am  unwill- 
ing to  unduly  press  the  matter,  if  you  think  or  if  his  I^ordship  thinks  that 
It  is  a  matter  that  should  not  be  pressed,   but  unduly  press  it  I  will  not. 
But  that  it  is  a  matter  of  relevance   to  the  charge  I  think  nobody   can 
dispute.      You  see  that  it  is  certain  in  the    circumstances  iti    which  the 
search  was  made  that  it  was  impossible  for  anybody  to  have  put  that  card 
there  for  the  purpose  of  implicating  Mr.  Tilak.    It  is  not  suggested  that 
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there  was  anybody  who  did  pat  the  card  there.  In  fact  so  far  as  I  eas 
understand  Mr.  ^ak  picactically  admits  the  card  is  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. That  being  so  there  is  no  effect  in  saying  that  the  card  was  in* 
itialled  by  Mr.  Tilak's  manager  and  was  in  the  custody  of  the  police  ever 
since  it  was  found.  Now  I  ask  you  to  recall  Mr.  Tilak's  attempt  to  cross- 
examine  the  Police  Officer.  Did  it  not  Strike  you  as  a  suggestion  that 
the  card  was  found  behind  his  back?  Does  it  not  suggest  that  somebody 
put  it  there  behind  his  back?  I  put  it  to  you  that  he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  at  first  what  course  to  pursue  with  regard  to  that  card,  and  when  he 
found  it  was  absolutely  futile  to  attempt  to  avoid  the  fact  that  the  card  was 
found  in  his  premises  and  in  his  drawer  and  amongst  his  other  papers.  He 

knew  it  was  impossible  to  accept  any  defence.    And  what  was  his  explana- 
tion ?  That  he  thought  it  necessary  to  procure  books  on  explosives  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  definition  of  explosives  in  the  Explosives  Act.  It  is- 
for  you  to  say  what  reliance  you  can  place  on  this  statement  having  regard  to- 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  apparently  approached  this  grave  question.  Btit, 
Gentlemen,  the  man  who  can  write  as  Mr.  Tilak  has  written,  passages  f^p^x 
which  I  am  going  to  refer  to  again  on  behalf  of  the  Prosecution,  tlus  inci- 
dent of  the  finding  of  the  card  is  looked  upon  with  sufficient  suspicion  to 
suppose  that  it  is  particular  evidence  to  come  to  the  conclusion  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  writer  of  these  articles  which  have  been  impeached  or  as 
throwing  light  upn  them.  Our  suggestion  is  that  the  whole   object  of  Mr. 
Tilak's  articles  was  to  threaten  the  administration  and  to  threaten  Gov- 
ernment,     that    if    they  did  not    grant    the    demands    as    a    price    of 
peace,    then    bombs    would    follow.   If  necessary    I    shall    go    through 
the    chief   points    of  the    main   articles    and    prove    that    those    con- 
tentions are   correct.    If    the   general  contents     of  the  articles  are  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  terrorise  the  Government, 
by  threats  open  or  concealed,  to  the  effect  that  bombs  will  be  thrown,  I  put 
it  to  you  whether  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  this  card  is  not  a  fact  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  considering  the  action  of  the  Accused,  As    I 
say  if  this  is  not  a  threat  what  is  it  ?  You  find  this  man  by  his  words  and 
articles  repudiating  the  bomb ;   but  while  repudiating  the  bomb  and   its 
use  he  tells  Government  that  unless  they  guarantee   reforms  bombs    will 
continue.     He  says    Government  has    had    a  salutary    warning     and 
when    you    find    a      card     about     explosives      in   that  man's'    own 

handwriting  I  must  leave  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion.  Now 
I  will  refer  to  one  passage  in  the  article  of  June  9th.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  go  into  this  article  in  a  little  more  detail,  but  I  am  going  to  show 
you  a  pas&age  upon  which  I  rely  as  showing  how  much  truth  there  is  in. 
the  suggestion  when  he  repudiates  bombs.  Turn  to  page  3  and  you 
will  see  (Reads  "The  bomb  is  some  form  of  knowledge"  down  to  **a 
charm  and  an  amulet.")  This  is  the  gentlemau  who  repudiates  bombs» 
You  will  see  throughput  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  article  and  the  other 
articles  to  which  J  am  going  to  refer  there  is  not  only  a  veiled  but  a 
distinct  threat  to  Government  that  to  use  the  words  of  Exhibit  64  (Reads 
from  "temporary"  to  *bomb  has  come  to  stay.')  Here  again  I  am  subject 
to  his  Lordship's  directions.  If  his  Lordship  thinks  I  ought  not  to  make 
any  lengthy  reference  to  that  article  I  will  not  do  so.    But  mind  you  it  is 
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liis  exhibit  and  I  understand  him  to  say  that  it  represents  his  iviews.'  But 
that  is  for  you  to  decide.    You  will    have  to  consider  whether  you  will 
make    use    of     it   or  not.      But   remember    the    accused    puts     it    in 
as  part  of  his  defence.    If  he  disapproves    of  bombs    why   write  of  them 
as  of  **  more  the  form  of  knowledge,  a  kind  of  witchcraft  a  charm   and 
an   amulet."   Then  there  is  another  article    which  you  will  find   of   2nd 
June.    You  will  be  asked  to  sap  this  is  prohibitory  of  bombs.     This   is 
the  man  who  is  desirous  of  supporting  Government  and  objects  to  the 
taking  of  life  at  all.  Look  at  the  4th  line  of  the  article  headed   ''Secret  of 
the  Bomb"  (Reads  from  "the  murder  of  Mr.Rand"  down  to  "of  Bengal.") 
It  is  curious  how  that  Rand  murder  fascinates  the  Poona  writers.     Now 
read  those  following  sentences  and  if  you   can  give  credence  to  Mr. 
Tilak's  protestation  that  he  abhors   murders  give  him   the  benefit.    (Reads 
down  to  "intention.")    That  is  the  passage,  I  say,  I  cannot  conceive  any 
person  actuated  by  feelings  of  humanity,  and  claiming  to  be  a  humane 
being,   could  have  written.     He  is  praising  two  dastardly  murders   and 
the  murderers   are   submitted   to  promotion  or  distinction  according  as 
he  thinks  superiority  in  point  of  skill  and  daring.   Where  was  the  skill 
and  daring  in  connection   with    the  Poona     murders.     Two   midnight 
assassins,  creeping  in  the   darkness  to   kill  their  unsuspecting  victims. 
Where     was    the     skUl,    where     was     the    daring    in    these    wicked 
murders?  I  had  intended  to  avoid  language  of  passion  altogether  because  I 
was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Tilak's  own  language  carried  with  it  its  own  damning 
conviction.    But  having  the   misfortune  to  sit  through  these  ravings  from 
morning  to  mornings  from  day  to  day,  it  is  impossible  to  cast  from  one's  mind 

the  effect  which  ^  such  doctrines  produce  in  the  minds  of  any  who  have 
to  deal  with  him.    These   are  two  of    perhaps  the  choicest  quotations 
from  the  articles  which  goto   show  what  was  working  in  his  mind.     I 
am  not  touching  the  point.  I  promise   only  to   show  that  the  Prosecution 
cannot  be  charged  with  being  unreasonable,   when  they  say  that  when  a 
person  is  capable  of  formulating  and  putting  into  print  such  things  you 
cannot  wonder  if  suspicion  is  directed  to  him   when  you  find  such  enthu- 
siasm for  the  bomb  and  when  you  find  in  his  house,  in  his  own  hand 
writing,  a  card  by  the   means  of   an  address  on  which  he  will  be  able  ta 
procure  bombs.     There  are  many    other    paragraphs  that  go  to  show  that 
he  revelled  in  the   thought  of  the   cheapness  dnd  economy  with  which 
bombs  can  be  manufactured,     f  Reads  from  "the  very  system  of  adminis- 
tration "    down  to  "beneficient  act.  "  )    So   you  may  be   a  beneficent 
murderer  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.   Tilak,   though  I   hope  not  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  follow  him.   ("Reads  "  in  the   case  of  the  Poonaites  "  down 
to  'terrorists.')    He  slurred  over  the  fact  when  he  was  reading  the  articles,. 
but  now  when  I  have  read  the  whole  of  that  passage,  and  the  enormity 
of  it  occurs  to  you,  can  you  wonder  that  this  is  ground  for  the   Prosecu- 
tion that  the  discovery  of  the  card  is   significant,    and  that  you  must 
take  it  into  solemn  consideration  before  you  part?    So  much.  Gentlemen ^ 
for  the  intention  to  be  drawn  from  the  card,  the  circumstances  and  from 
the  arguments  about  the  presumptions  which    are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
writings.    I  have  nothing  further  to  say  in  refeience  to  these  discussions 
of  motive  and  intention.    As  to  the  question  of  the  relative  rights  of  Judge 
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:aud  Juiy,  you  have  my  views  and  the  authorities  I  have  mentioned.  It 
is  quite  untrue  to  suggest  that  you  are  the  judges  of  the  law  in  this 
country.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  on  that  point  to  what  I  have 
already  stated.  I  think  that  I  have  dealt,  shortly  perhaps,  but  none  the 
less  I  hope  effectually  with  all  the  other  arguments  addressed  to  you  up 
to  the  last  day  but  one. 

Now  on  the  17th  of  July  there  was  a  fresh    opening   of  precisely  the 
«ame  points  as    had  been    commented  upon  before  and    I    have    about 
twenty  pages  of  notes  all  referring  to  the  same   subject,  in  different  words, 
-one  portion  of  the  reference  being  what    struck  me  as  being  a   somewhat 
unfortunate  one.     He  referred  to  Lord  Morley,   speaking  of  him  as  Pundit 
Morley,  to  show  that  Lord  Morley  and  Mr.  Tilak  were  of  one  mind. — great 
minds  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion.  But  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Tilak  who 
says  it  is  not  sedition  for  him  to  say,  ' '  You  cannot  have  repressive    mea- 
sures^'*  that  is  not  Lord  Morley 's  view.  I  only  allude  to  this  incident  of  the 
Civil  Service  dinner,  which  seems  to  have  had  some  great  attraction  for  Mr. 
Tilak,  to  point  out  whatever  views   Lord  Morley  may  have   expressed 
about  the  desirability  of  extending   liberal  reforms  to  India.   He  had  to 
approve  of  the  repressive    action  of  Government,   * 'repressive"   or  "  op- 
pressive "  I  don't  care  which.     He   quotes  from  Lord   Morley  praying 
that  Lord  Morley  may  not  approve  of  the  repressive  .action  which  consti- 
tutes  the  burden  of  Mr.  Tilak's  song.  Just  look  at  the  ludicrous  absurdity 
of  Mr.  Tilak's  argument.     Bombs  are  to  be  thrown,  any  amount  of  distur- 
bances of  the  peace  may  take  place,  bnt  Grovernment  must  not  take  any 
action.  What  is  Government  here  for  except  to  maintain  order?  And  then 
he  says  if  you  maintain  order  you  are  entering  upon  a  course  of  repres- 
sion,  brought  upon  you  by  a  number  of  fiends,  or  evil  geniuses  who  come 
upon  you  every  ten  years  I     This  means  a  ptoof  of  repression.  *And  if  you 
do  not  stop  it,  we  wamyou,bombs  will  continue.'  Put  it  into  plain  language 
and  still  you  are  asked  to  say  that  that  is  not  sedition.  Well  if  it  is  not,  the 
sooner  the  law  is  altered  to  reach  the  person  who  has  these  convictions 
the  better  for  all  parties  concerned,   and  the  longer  will  the    anarchy  be 
•deferred  which  will  certainly  come  upon  us.  Well  I  will  put  it  in  this  way. 
If  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Mr.  Tilak  and  his  party  meets   with  the  ap- 
proval of  any  Court  of  Justice  then  the  flood-gates   of  anarchy  will  be 
•opened  and  disaster  must  follow  as  night  follows  day.  Well  I  will  pass  over 
MiU,   and  Blunt,  and  Amos,  and  other  authors  quoted 'by   Mr.   Tilak  on 
Representative  Government  in  the  various  extracts  he  has   read  to  you,  as 
having  no  concern  with  the   question  that  you  have  to  consider,  and  now 
I  can   faithfully   say  that  I   have     come  to   the  last  part   of  Mr.  Tilak's 
address,   which  was  based  upon  Section  153  A.    With  regard  to  Section 
153  A.    I   do  not  propose  to   take  up  the  time  of  the  Court.    It  has  never 
been  the  subject  of  any   authoritative  decision  that  I  am  aware  of  ;  but 
it  really  does  not  matter,   because  the  wording  of  the  Section  is  perfectly 
clear,   and  it  is  fiction,   pure  and  simple,  for  him  to  say  that  be  does  not 
understand  the  charge.     He  is  charged  with  creating  ill-will  between  two 
different  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.    The  whole  of  the  arguments 
have  been  to  show  that  there  are  two  hostile  camps  pro-Bureaucrats  and 
anti-Bureaucrats  I  and  then  for  him  to  pretend  he  does  not  know  what  the 
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charge  means!  I  leave  him  to  you  to  dispose  of.  To  say  that  you  can- 
not charge  a  man  under  Section  153  A,  and  also  124  A  is  again  to  com- 
pletely misunderstand  the  law.  There  may  be  two  completely  different 
offences,  or  joint-offences  under  153  A  and  124  A.  The  charges  are  prac- 
tically well-framed,  and  practically  plain,  and  it  is  contended  wilfully  to 
show  otherwise.  Personally,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  care  very  much  what 
happens  to  the  charge  under  153 A,  For  this  reason,  that 
if  there  is  a  conviction  under  124A.  well,  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  bothering  much  about  Section  153  A.  It  would  not  affect  the 
case  one  way  or  another,  and  therefore  I  feel  the  less  anxiety  in  dealing 
with  the  charge  under  that  section.  I  hope,  I  have  put  before  the 
Court  with  sufficient  intelligence  as  to  be  clear  as  to  my  meaning  of  the 
different  points  of  the  case  as  presented  by  the  Prosecution  and  the 
Accused,  and  nothing  remains  for  me  but  a  word  or  two  about  the  im-. 
plicated  sections  as  throwing  light  upon  the  situation.  I  accept  the  whole 
of  what  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Inverarity  stated  in  his  opening  and  I  will 
submit  to  you  and  to  the  Court  that  it  is  obvious  from  the  wording  of  the 
article    ''The     Country's   misfortune,"    that   the  whole  political  situation. 

in  India  which  it  is  said  has  resulted  from  (Reads ''the  obstinacy  and 
perversity"  down  to  "rebellious  path."  J  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  the  offensive  attitude  taken  up  by  Mr,  Tilak  in  his  numerous* 
references  to  Russian  history,  the  reasons  of  the  introduction  of  the  bomb 
into  Russia  &c.  I  am  not  certain  what  the  facts  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  be  placed  before  you,  are.  Fortunately  Russia  does  not  require  to 
be  defended  by  Mr.  Tilak,  but  the  truth  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  Mr.  Tilak  represented  it  to  be.  May  I  just  say  that  the  real 
history  is  opposed  to  Mr.  Tilak?  It  was  not  the  bomb  which  forced  the 
granting  of  reforms,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Duma;  the  bomb 
reduced  a  number  of  privileges  which  were  granted.  Any  body  who 
knows  anything  about  Russia's  modern  history  will  tell  you  so-  But  Mr. 
Tilak' s  party  uses  this  as  showing  that  bombs  forced  the  granting  of 
reforms  in  Russia,  and  you  must  follow  the  example  here.Whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong  there  can  be  no  c(uestion  that  his  doctrine  is  subversive 
to  the  Government,  but  the  whole  object  of  all  these  articles  is  to  show 
first  of  all  that  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  white  Bureaucracy  in 
India  that  certain  young  gentlemen  in  Bengal-gentlemen  is  the  gentle 
euphemism  for  bomb  throwers-have  become  "^turned  headed''  and  taken 
to  bomb-throwing.  That  is  held  up  for  the  public,  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  read  these  papers,  as  being  the  course  to  be  adopted. This  is 
the  way  that   reforms  are    to  be  obtained  from  Government,  the  obstinate 

white  Bureaucracy.  Now  read  down  a  few  sentences  lower,  and  you  will 
find  all  these  horrible  sentiments  being  announced  broad-cast  throughout 
the  country,  and  he  says  that  the  only  mistake  you  can  make  in  throwing 
bombs  is  to  throw  them  at  the  wrong  people.  Throw  bombs  by  all  means, 
but  throw  them  straight.  (Roads  to  "in  place  of  Mr.  Kingsford.")  If  it 
had  hit  Mr.  Kingsford  it  would  have  been  all  right.  Don't  make  any 
mistake,  and  you  will  win  the  approval  of  Mr.  Tilak  and  his  followers. 
(Reads  down  to  "official  class.")  If  this  is  not  language  of  the  most 
violently  seditious   character,  and  calculated  to  bring   Government  into 
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"hatred  and  contempt,  tell  me  what  is.  (Reads  down  to  ''oflScials.'*)  Try 
:and  exercise  a  little  common  sen^e  when  considering  languge  like  this. 
Here  you  have  it  suggested  that  the  Russian  people  practise  the  throwing- 
of  bombs  on  account  of  the  exasperation  produced  by  unrestrained  power. 
How  much  worse  is  the  case  of  India,  where  the  oppression  is  practised 
"by  alien  officers  ?     Throughout,   the  whole  burden  of  the  song  in  these 

articles  runs  in  this  strain.  You  have  an  alien  Government;  get  rid  of  it 
as  soon  as  you  can.  In  other  countries  bombs  are  thrown,  well  select 
bombs.  Don't  throw  them  more  often  than  you  can  help  unless 
you  can  throw  straight.  Now  we  come  to  that  much  discussed  question 
of  the  partition  of  Bengal.  Do  you  know,    does  any  one   know,  what      the 

real  greivance  is  as  to  the  partition  of  Bengal  ?  It  was  only  a  redistribu- 
tion of  boundaries.  It  was  only  a  redistribution  of  governing  bodies. 
'<Readsfrom  'since  the  partition  of  Bengal'  downto  ^execsses'J.  Well,  you 
have  had  these  views  before  you,  for  your  proper  consideration.  Was  he 
justified  iu  saying  this,  as  also  the  illustration  about  the  cat  ?  I  do  not  wish 
to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  on  this.  Then  we  have  the  next 
sentence,  f  Reads  down  to  '*the  country  is  alien  or  white  Bureaueracy*') 
CReads  down  to  'cooled  down,')  Well  that  is  a  distinct  libel  on  the  Indian 
troops  who  have  been  so  lately  distinguishing  themselves,  and  always  will 
continue  to  distinguish  themselves  in  spite  of  this  allegation  that  the  alien 
Tule  of  the  white  Bureacracy  has  destroyed  the  manhood  of  the   Indians. 

But  so  long  as  no  abuse  can  be  directed  against  the  Government  or  the 
white  Bureaucracy  they  do  not  care  how  many  insults  they  heap  on  their 
own  countrymen.  I  read  this  to  show  you  how  utterly  reckless  they  are  in 
their  abuse.  Go  three  or  four  lines  further  down,  and  you  have  the  alien 
introduced  again  (Reads  down  to  "exasperated."  J  Let  the  experienced 
leaders  each  devise  to  keep  disaffecticn  within  bounds  as  far  as  possible 
and  conceal  it  as  far  as  possible  (Reads  'but  it  is  impossible'  down  to 
^'bounds")  But  people  wUl  ("Reads  'remain  perpetually  in  slavery."  J  This 
is  represented  to  be  the  cause  of  unrest  (Reads  down  to  "white  official 
•class".  J  Then  comes  the  passage  (Reads  down  to  "in  their  own  hands "^ 
Is  not  that  attempting  to  bring  Government  into  hatred  and  contempt? 
f  Reads  down  to  "self-interest.")  By  the  self-interest  of  Government  India 
will  be  the  poorer  (Reads  down  to  "that  impression.")  That  is  an  untruth 
to  begin  with ,  and  directed  to  the  suggestion  that  every  Englishman  in 
India  is  posessed  of  the  right  of  free  speech  over  the  Hindus,  and  then 
is  the  suggestion  at  the  bottom  of  the  page     (Reads    down    to    "horrible 

deeds.")  The  next  passage  is  one  in  which  it  is  said  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Gokhale  (Reads  down  to  **in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy".)  That  is  the 
hint  about  bombs.  Then  again  you  have  a  passage  with  regard  to  the  effect 
it  would  have  on  the  minds  of  the  Maratha-speaking  people  (Reads  "as 
you  sow,  so  you  reap,")  Then  (Reads  down  to  "sedition.")  This  suggests 
that  this  is  the  action  which  Government  is  persuing  (Reads  to  "  common 
human  nature".  J  So  you  have  a  further  illustration  of  what  Government  is 
doing  and  the  oppression  practised  by  it,  and  the  effect  of  that  oppression. 
Then  I  pass  over  some  of  the  sentences  that  follow  as  they  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  call  for  very  serious  attention  and  we  come  to  this  f  Reads  "  the 
rule  of  the  autocratic''  down  to  "unbearable  to  the  people  ") ;  and  then  as 
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to  the  remedies  f  Reads  down  to  '* accomplished*') .  That  is  what  you  are  to 
do.  Put  the  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the  administrative  car,  then  you  will  get 
your  desires  accomplished  (Reads  down  to  ^* certain  degree/')  Then  you 
have  that  curious  illustration  of  a  man  wanting  to  go  somewhere  and 
going  in  the  opposite  direction,  f  Reads  down  to  ^'places")  Now    take  the 

rest  of  the  article,  Gentlemen,  which  is  a  very  long  rigmarole  and  I  put  it 
to  you  that  the  general  effect  of  the  rest  of  the  article  is  an  allegation  that 
the  outrages  were  the  result  of  an  unpopular  Government,  and  that  the 
oppression  of  Government  will  increase  in  consequence  of  such  outrages, 
and  that  the  crisis  has  been  caused  by  the  (Reads  from  unrestricted  autho- 
rity" down  to  '* certain  occasions.")  Again  you    have  a    suggestion    that 

the  Government  f  Reads  **have  driven  people  to  the  climax,  ")  Then  the 
article  while  pretending  disapproval  of  the  outrages  imputes  them  to 
Government  and  says  (  Reads  from  ''  reform  is"  down  to  **  respon- 
sibility ".j  I  have  given  a  fair  construction  of  the  whole  article. 
Now  then  take  shortly  the  second  article  of  9th  June.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  article  of  2nd  June  1908.  This  is  headed  **  These 
Remedies  are  not  Lasting  "  and  is  the  second  incriminating  article. 
There  you  have  the  Government  described  as  entering  upon  a  campaign  of 
•restriction'  and  'repression'  or  of  *opression',  I  don't  care  what  the  term 
is,  and  Government  is  liable  to  these  demoniacal  attacks  every  five  or  ten 
years.  It  is  suff erring  from  one  of  these  attacks  now,  and  is  entering  upon 
a  series  which  is  supported  by  Lord  Morley  himself  as  shown  by  the  Man- 
trikas  (  Reads  from  ''Seeing  that  these  "  down  to  *'  bomb  in  Bengal.  "  ) 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this ,  Gentlemen?  That  because  of  the  cases  of  violence 
and  murder  that  have  taken  place  throughout  the  country, the  Government, 
.  which  is  responsible  for  the  saf tey  and  welfare  of  the  country  and  its  citi- 
zens, takes  steps  to  put  a  stop  as  far  as  possible  to  these  acts  of  violence, 
Government  is  represented  as  entering  upon  a  fiendish  scheme  of  repres- 
sion in  consequence  of  a  damnable  decision.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  Government  is  accused  of  a  policy  of  repression  which  suggested  com- 
ing destruction.  Of  course  that  may  mean  nothing.  It  reads  as  a  covert 
threat  of  mutiny.  Whether  ft  was  intended  so  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  But 
read  the  words  and  put  what  construction  you  can  upon  them.  (  Reads  from 
"seeing  that  Government"  down  to  "authorities."  )  If  that  is  not  a  veiled 
threat  of  coming  mutiny  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  what  is.  Now  you 
have  these  differences  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  objects  to  bombs  but  who 
thinks  that  between  the  Bengali  bombs  and  the  bombs  known  to  Europe 
there  is  all  the  difference  between  heaven  and  earth.  The  Bengali  bombs  are 

the  heavenly  ones  and  deserve  to  be  sung  of,  and  the  Russian  bombs  are 
earthly  bombs  and  deserve  to  be  consigned  to  another  place.  The  Bengali 
homb  is  due  to  a  crisis  of  patriotism.  This  is  in  an  article  which  Mr. 
Tilak  told  us  the  other  evening  has  a  spice  of  humour.  Perhaps  I  shall  come 
across  the  humour  directly.  This  class  of  article  shows  the  humour  of 
which  Mr.  Tilak  is  capable.  (Reads  from  "the  Bengalis  are  not  anarchists" 
down  to  •^but  to  the  second.")  Well  you  have  a  cause  of  patriotism,  and 
approach  the  Government  with  it  in  the  shape  of  a  bomb,  and  you  will  get 
your  desires.  The  Bengalis  are  not  anarchists,  they  have  brought  into 
use  the  weapons  of  the  anarchists,  that  is  all  and  then  we  have  those  curious 
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distinctions  between  the  classes  of  bomb-throwers  (  Reades  down  to  ''the 
King  of  PortugaP')    How  can  any  man  in  his   senses  write   this    article 
without  showing  what  he  is  meaning  to  do  from  beginning  to  end  (Reads  to 
"resort  to  violence.")   Heavenly  bombs,  and  earthly  bombs  !    One  or  th^ 

other  must  fail  or  succeed  in   their  object.     I^et  us   carry  out  the    sam 
principle  in  India  !     Then,  Gentlemen,  you  have  a  long  passage  which    I 
think  I  can  put  into  shorter  language  than  his.     There  is  a   remark    made 
with  regard  to  the  dis-armament  policy  of  the  British  Government  and    the 

dis-armament  policy  followed  by  the  tyrannical  Governments  of  Burope. 
("Reads  from  "even  a  savage  race"  down  to  "castrating  a  nation."^ 
Call  it  emasculation  if  you  like,  CReads  down  to  "Moguls")  That  is  one 
way   of  expressing  the    deficiencies    of    Government.     C Reads   down   to 

"military  strength. "J  Is  not  this  a  direct  incitement  to  the  thirty  crores  of 
people  of  India  that  they  should  rise  in  their  might  and  destroy  the  English 
troops  whio  cannot  possibly  withstand  them  any  more  than  the 
Mahomedans  did  for  more  than  twenty  five  years   at  the  outside?  This  is  a 

sugorestion  that  the  English  troops  can  no  more  resist  the  niight  of 
India'^for  more  than  twenty  five  years  at  the  outside,  than  the  Mogul  troops 
did    (  Reads  from  "    as  compared  "     down  to     "  military   strength.  "  ) 

Then  follows  a  part  of  the  article  the  real  meaning  of  which  is  easily  drawn 
from  the  language  itself,  namely  C  Reads  "  the  English  Rule  will  not  last 
in  India  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  that.")    Then  we  have     f  Reads 

from  "  Imperial  sway''  down  to  "permanent."  )  But  owing  to  the  bomb 
all  this  is  altered  now,  and  yet  this  is  the  gentleman  who  disapproves 
of  the   bomb   f  Reads   to   "to   this   time."  J     That  is   what   would  have 

happened  before  the  advent  of  the  bomb.  We  could  have  grumbled  but 
we  would  have  got  nothing.  If  the  Mahomadens  had  ruled  the  country 
like  the  British  they  would  have  had  to  resort  to   repressive   measures,   as 

the  British  Government  has  done,  to  which  the  tyrannical  Rulers  of  Europe 
do  not  resort,  and  to  which  the  savage  Mohamedans  did  not  resort,  namely, 
the  disarmament  of  the  people.    That  is  all  put  a  stop  to  by  the  coming  of 

the  bomb, and  as  a  Government,  ycuknow  that  the  tyranny  is  beginningtobe 
felt.fReads  from  "unless  a  beginning"  down  to  "detective  Police."  j  Then 
you  have  this  eulogy  of  the  bomb  (Reads  'the  bomb  is  more'  down  to  *an 

amulet.')  Then  follows  a  description  of  the  use  which  can  be  made  of  it, 
the   possibility     almost  of    the    fact  of    its    being  manufactured  being 

discovered,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  able  to  bring  pressure  upon  the 
Government  to  grant  the  reforms  required.  (Reads  from  *  Government  has 

passed  the  Newspapers  Act,  with  a  view  to  stop  the  process  of  awakening* 
down  to  "disposition."  J  And  then  we  have,  (Reads  down  to  "Swarajya.'') 

That  is  what  I  said,  "Swarajya  or  bombs."  If  you  don't  give  Swarajya 
or  if  you  don't  make  a  beginning  to  give  it,  we  won't  stop  the  bombs. 

Advocate  General: — May  I  ask  whether  your  I<ordship  proposes  to  go 
on  and  finish  this  case  to-night? 

His  Lordship  \ — I  propose  to  do  that.  The  Jury  will  find  refreshments, 
downstairs;  we  will  have  an  interval  of  twcntv  minutes. 
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7he  Advocate  General  ('Continuing  after  teaj  saidi-I  do  not  propose 
to  occupy  your  time  with  any  remarks  on  the  articles  ofthe  12th  May  Exhibit 
E.  or  of  the  19th  May.  It  is  not  worthwhile  wasting  time.  The  only  point 
it  IS  desirable  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  writer  while  showing  the  greatest 
sympathy  with  the  Government,  and  feeling  of  the  people  in  regard  to  this 
dreadful  case,  advocates  the  bomb.  There  are  only  a  few  lines  in  the 
article  of  the  19th  May  that  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  particularly. 
They  are  at  page  2  (  Reads  '^the  evidence  required  for  proving"  down  to 
' 'administrative  system."  )  And  you  have  again  a  reference  made  to  the 
uncontrolled  system  of  the  administration.  The  whole  article  teems  with 
expressions  that  go  to  show  the  feelings  animating  the  writer  and  at  page 
4  you  will  find  (Reads  from  ^ 'there  is  no  wonder"  down  to  '*day  by  day."^ 
And  in  the  article  of  26th  May,  the  next  article,  where  the  opinions  of  Sir 
"William  Wedderburn,  and  Sir  Henry  Cotton  are  alluded  to,  you  have  this 
statement  attributed  to  Sir  Henry  Cotton.  There  it  is,  lie  or  truth.  If  it 
is  true  no  evidence  has  been  produced;  the  presumption  -therefore  is  that 
it  is  a  lie,  and  if  so  it  must  have  been  a  lie  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
-writer  of  the  articles .  (Reads  *  Sir  Henry  Cotton  says  'down  to*  the 
King. '  )  Sir  Henry  Cotton  said  that,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  said  it  I  think 
i«re  should  have  had  his  discourse  put  before  us  in  the  shape  of  telegrams 
and  articles  now  that  so  many  articles  have  appeared.  But  having  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  words,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  absolute  fiction. 
I  hope  that  it  is  so.  If  it  is  only  fiction  and  not  fact  it  has  a  very  strong 
bearing  on  the  state  of  mind  that  actuated  the  writer  of  this  article,  and 
I  have  done  with  them  all.  I  think  I  have  referred  to  the  more  pungent 
parts  of  the  article  on  *•  The  secret  of  the  Bomb. "  Now  turn  to  page  2 
-of  the  article  (Reads  *  that  would  improve  '  down  to  *  equally  guilty.  ' ) 
And  now,  Gentlemen,  there  has  not  been  a  word  said  in  support,  or  any 
evidence  adduced  to  justify  these  two  in&mous  statements.  What 
•coudnsion  can  you  draw  except  that  they  are  absolutely  without  foundation, 
and  if  so  then  they  show  the  spirit  of  intention  that  runs  through  these 
two  articles,  one  after  another,  as  they  all  form  part  of  a  series  of  weekly 
articles  commencing  from  12th  May  and  going  on  to  9th  June  1908.  And  if 
these  extracts  which  I  have  given  you  are  not  suflScient  to  show  you  what 
the  spirit  is  that  has  been  actuating  the  writer  of  these  articles,  well  I  am 
afraid  there  is  nothing  else  we  can  put  before  you.  I  contend  that  if  yon 
look  at  all  these  articles  yon  will  find  that  they  are  all  influenced  by  the 
same  desire,  the  desire  to  bring  the  Government  of  India  into  hatred  and 
contempt  on  the  grounds  of  its  acting  with  obstinacy  a  nd  oppression.  That 
is,  obstinate  in  that  they  refuse,  as  they  say,  to  grant  reforms,  and  oppress- 
ive in  that  they  pass  repressive  measures ,  as  they  say,  such  as  the  Press  Act 
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and  the  ExpTo$ives  Act  and  that  the  Government  of  India  is  at  once 
repressive  and  opressive  over  attempting  to  maintain  order  which  it  is  b 
highest  duty  to  maintain. 

I  did  not  intend  at  one  time  to  indnlge  in  the  language  of  offence  atall^ 
because  I  was  satisfied  of  the  effect  that  the  language  of  the  Accused  would 
have  on  all  right-minded  people.  If  I  have  been  led  into  saying  anytliing 
considered  by  you  or  his  Lordship  not  justified  by  the  language  that  I  have 
been  criticising,  I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  any  rebuke  that  may  be  offered  to 
me.  But  I  cannot  in  my  own  mind  think  that  I  have  said  one  word  which 
is  not  justified  by  the  language  which  I  have  quoted  to  you.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  speak  further  and  must  leave  it  in  your  hands,  agreeing  for  once 
with  tl^e  suggestion  of  the  Accused  and  asking  you  to  let  nothing  bear  upon 
your  minds  except  what  you  have  heard  in  this  Court.  Let  no  outside  talt, 
or  precon(jeived  opinion  affect  your  verdict  in  this  case  which  should  be  based 
entirely  upon  the  articles,  and  by  giving  the  best  possible  consideration  to 
the  statements  and  arguments  advanced  by  the  Accused. 

Hts  Lordship  then  Summed  up  the  case. 
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AND 

Charge  to  the  Jury, 

Gentlemeu    of    the    Jury, — I    am  afraid    your    patience     has     been 
sorely  taxed  during  the  eight  days  whieh  this  trial   has    taken;     and 
I   do  not   propose  to  tax  your  patience  to  any  extent    as     the      case 
for  both  sides  has  been  adequately    put  before     you.      Before    saying 
anything  else  I  think  that  it  would  be  the  merest  and  idelest  of  pretences 
to  say  that  you  had  n<>t  heard  of  this  case  before  or  heard  of  the  accused 
before.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  case  has  been  discussed  by  your  friends  in 
your  houses  or  in  your  hearing.   I  feel  that  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  confine  your  consideration  entirely  in  this  case  to  what  you 
have  heard  or  read  within  the  four  comers  of  this  court.  *  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  not  allow  any  passion  or  prejudice  or  outside  information  to 
influence  you  in  the  least  in  coming  to  a  decision  in  this  case. I  hear  with 
^eat  satis&iction  that  tite  accused  trusts  you  and  your  verdict.  I  ask  you, 
gentlemen  >  to  regard  him  as  standing  before  you  as  one  of  your  fellow 
subjects   merely.   You  shall  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  all  that    he 
has  urged  and  then  come  to  a  decision,  and  coming  to  that  decision 
Tetum  a  verdict  without  fear  or  favour.  One  thing  I  would  like  to  guard 
you  against,  and  that  is  against  giving  any  undue  weight  to  the   fact 
that  the  Crown  prosecutes.     There  is  notliing  in  that  to  prejudice  you 
against  the  accused  or  against  the  prosecution.   The  Crown  is  the  legi- 
timate prosecutor    in  all    cases    before  the  Sessions .   There  is    nothing 
which  ought  to  weigh  with  you  or  influence  you  in  the  fact  that  the 
Crown  prosecutes  in  this   case .  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  prosecute 
when  it  considers,   on  its   responsible  legal  officers   consider  that  the  law 
has  been  transgressed.      It  leaves  the  Judge  and  Jury  to   decide  whether 
the  law  has  been  transgressed,   whether  there  has  been  a  breach   of  the 
law  or  not.  The  offences  charged  against  the  acctised  are  themselves  of  a 
public  or  political  nature  and   in  order  to. guard  against     frivolous  or 
factious  prosecutions  started  under  those  sections,   the  law  guards  and 
protects  journalists,  publicists  and  public  speakers    by  providing  that   no 
such  prosecution  shall  be  started  without  the  sanction  of  Government. 
That  fact    is    the    only  reason  why  this   sanction   is  required  for  the 
prosecution  to  be  started  imder  these  two  Sections  we  have  heard  the 
accused  state  that  lower  officers  consider  that   a  sanction  is  a   mandate . 
I   do  not  think  that  the  accused  really    intended    the  words  to  be   a 
suggestion  to  this   court,  It  would  be     most    improper    for    any     one 
anywhere  to   send  a  mandate  to  you  or  to   me  which  we    are  bound 
to   obey.  We  are  here  to  perform      our    duties.      The  only     mandate 
that  I  obey  and  that  you  are  bound    to  obey  is  the  mandate  of  our 
conscience.   My  one  desire  has    been    to    give    the    accused    a    per- 
fectly   free    and    fair    trial.        He    has    entered    into    every  kind  of 
discussion    from '  every    point    of    view  ;        and    it    is    possible    that 
there  were  some  things  which  were  not  relevant  to  the  case.   But  we 
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lost  nothing  by  giving  the  accused  the  opportunity  to  imburdeu. 
his  mind  before  you  and  to  tell  you  his  point  of  view,  his  explanation  of 
his  conduct,  of  his  writings  and  the  sentiments  to  which  he  has  given  ex* 
pression^  Gentlemen,  before  I  proceed  further  I  think  it  jroiiid  be  as  well 
if  you  had  a  perfectly  dear  idea  of  what  your  duties  are  and  what  my  duties- 
are.  The  duties  of  a  Judge  are  defined  in  the  criminal  Procedure  Code 
and  I  will  not  take  you  through- all  those  duties;  but  one  thing  a  Judge 
has  to  do  is  to  decide  on  all  questions  of  law,  to  decide  the  admissibility 
of  everything  tendered    as  e\ddence  and  to   deside    what   is   for  his  own 

decision  and  what  is  for  that  of  the  Jury.  And  the  judge's  dicision  on  that 
point  is  binding  on  the  Jury*  A  Judge  might  in  the  course  of  his  summitig 
up  express  his  opinion  on  any  question  of  fact  or  any  question  of  naxed 
law  and  fact.  Then  comes  the  duty  of  the  Jury  which  is  -  defined  in  the 
next  section.  CHere  His  Lordship  read  from  the  Code  the  words  of  the  section 
299  Cr.  Pr,  Code.)  You  have  heard  the  view  of  the  prosecution^  and 
you  have  heard  the  view  of  the  accused.  Both  have  addressed  you'fuBy* 
1  am  entitled  to  express  my  own  opinion .  I  am  entitled  to  give  you  direc- 
tions i.   But  the  accused  has  expressed  his  confidence  in  you  and  I  am  goii% 

to  add  to  that  responsibilitv  by  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  whole  case 
entirely  in  yonr  hands.  From  my  point  of  view  the  case  '  presents  no 
difficulty.  The  law  is  there.  It  is  weU  settled  law  nowf  During  the  post  tea 
years  cases  have  come  before  the  Court  and  everj-  case  has  been  most 
carefully  considered  and  has  been  the  subject  of  important  legal  decisions. 
I  do  not  propose  to  give  you  any  law  that  has  not  been  settled  before.  I  do- 
not  propse  to  give  you   my  own  view  of  the  law.  But  I  will  give  you  the  view 

of  eminent  judges  who  have  ha^  these  cases  before  them  and  you  will  be 
bound  to  follow  those  \iews.  The  learned  Advocate  General  has  directed 
you  largely  from  the  summing  up  of  Mr.  Justice  Strachey.  With  the  except  ' 
tion  of  a  small  slip  which  did  not  matter  in  the  least  that  stimming  up  has 
received  the  approbation  of  a  Full  Bench  which  was  in  that  case  presided 
over  by  Chief  Justice  Sir  Charles  Parran .  It  has  received  the  approbation* 
of  the  Privy  Council.  That  judgment  has  been  followed  in  other  cases  in 
other  Hhigh  Courts  and  has  been  referred  to  with  approval.  Quotations 
from-  that  judgment  have  been  krjgeiy  read  to  you  and  therefore   1  will  not 

traverse  the  same  ground  again.  But  before  we  proceed  you  must  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  three  charges  on  which  you  are  trying  the  accused. 
He  is  charged  in  the  first  instance  under  Section  124  A  of  the 
Indian  Pennal  Code  with  regard  to  an  article  published  on  May  12  (exhibit 
C.)  That  is  the  first  charge  of  sedition.  And  that  is  the  only  charge  with 
regard  to  the  first  article.  The  next  charge  is  again  one  of  sedition  under 
the  same  section  with  respect  to  an  article  dated  June  9.  The  last  charge 
is  imder  section  153  A  and  is  one  of  exciting  feelings  of  hostility  between 
different  classes  of  His  majesty's  subjects.  That  refers  to  the  same  article. 
So  you  will  remeber  that  there  are  three  charges  based  on  articles  which 
are  before  you  and  which  are  marked  Exhibit  C  and  D*  if  you  will  read 
the  words  of  the  section  which  I  believe  are  before  you,  you  will  find  that 
a  great  many  of  the  supposed  difficulties  and  a  great  many  of  the  con- 
sidertaions  which  have  been  urged  will  disappear.  All  you  have  to  see  is  that 
these  Sections  are*supposed  to  be  a  safe  guard  or  a  check  against  any  one 
by  speech  or  writing  or  visible  means  does  or  attempts  to  do  certain  things 
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AndtiwluKt  is  moxtt,  he  mitslt  not  bring  or  attempt  to  bring  into  hatted  or  con- 
*tenipt  theOovemment  established  by  law.  There  is  no  question  now  that  the 
fScvernineiit  csiacbfished  by  law  and  referred  to  here  is  Bsitish  Government, 
*  OX'  the  Bnglish  Qovemmenti  which  ever  yon  like  to  call  it,  that  rules  over  this 
cbnntrjr;.  and  no  one  must  eiccite.or  a^ttempt  to  excite  feelings  of  disafiec 
ti<mi.  against  that  Government.  Does  the  word  contempt  require  defination  and 
doed  hatred  require  defination?  We  have  all  of  us  our  feelings;  we  have  aH 
of  ns  our  passions,  and  I  dare  say  there  has  been  a  time  in  the  Kfe  of 
eaqh  one  of  you,  when  you  have  felt  hatred  or  contempt  for  some  one  elsewi 
DisaffecjtiQn  has  been  much  discussed,  it  is  a  peculiar  word  it  is  not  used 
as  between  two  persons,  it  is  always  used  more  in  the  sense  as  being  applied 
between  subject  and  ruler  #  The  explanation  leaves  you  in  no  difficiUty.  The 
explanations  to  the  sections  you  must  always  bear  in  mind.  They  ate  in* 
tended  to  protect  criticism  of  Government  measures  and  administxative 
acts.  JournaUsts  have  perfect  freedom  to  discuss  measures  of  Government, 

to  disapprove  of  them  and  to  use  forcible  language  if  necessary  and  to  do* 
every  thing  which  is  legiteniatdy  honest  in  bringing  before  the  public  and 
(he  Govemmwt  the  fact  that  their  measures  or  actions  are  disapinroved  by 
a  section  of  the  public  or  by  a  particular  speaker  or  by  a  psrticular  jou^i* 
alist.  He  is  entitled  to  urge  every  reason  that  he  can  in  forcible  las^age 
to  show  his  views  with  regard  to  the  administrative  or  executive 
iac^  of  Governments.  Gentiemen,  you  must  remember  that  no  journ- 
alist or  speaker  has  any  right  to  attribute  dishonest  or  immoral  motives* 
lo  Government.  The  freedom  ^  of  the  press  is  I  have  no  doubt, 
a  most  valuable  right,  you  will  be  anxious  to  protect  that  freedom 
aS'  I  myself  would  be.  You  will  consider  all  that  accused  has  urged 
with  regard  to  the  freedom  ot  the  press.  The  law  says  however  that 
that  freedom  should  not  be  used  to  bring  into  hatred  pr  contempt  the  Gov- 
ernment established  by  law  or  to  excite  feelings  of  enmity  Barring  that  the 
liberty  of  the  press  must  be  protected.  The  press  or  publicists  are  entitled 
to  protection  against  any  prosecution  that  savours  of  persecution,  and  is 
entitied  to  come  to  the  Jury  and  say  ^  ^  I  have  iiot  transgressed  the  legitimate 
rights  of  a  Joum^dist.  '^  Section  153  A  is  a  simple  section.  You  find  that 
whoever  promotes  or  attempts  to  promote  feelings  of  hostility  between 
cLiffrent  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  come  nnder  that  Section  (  reads 
section  153  A.  I.  P.  Code.  )  It  only  means  that  no*  subject  of  the  Crown 
is  entitied  to  write  or  say  or  do  any  thing  whereby  the  feelings  of  one  class 
should  be  inflamed  against  another  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  I  take 
it  that  this  is  generally  a  salutary  provision  of  the  law  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  peace  between  diffrent  classes  of  subjects  of  the  Crown  in 
this  country. 

I^eaving  the  sections  tmder  which  the  accused  is  charged  I  will  now 
draw  your  attention  to  two  or  three  cases  and  to  various  judgments  that 
have  been  delivered  in  the  Bombay  High  Court  and  other  High  Courts 
i9  connection  with  simitar  cases.  The  first  of  the  cases  I  am  referring 
to  is  a  case  which  has  already  been  referred  to  by  the  learned  Advocate- 
Cetteral  and  is  known  as  the  Bangabasi  case.  I  will  read  you  from  19 
Calcutta  the  summing  up  of  Sir  Comer  Petheram  in  that  case.  He  says 
disaffection    means    a    feelings  contrary  to    affection.     In  other  words, 
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dislike  (  reads  from  the  Judgment  down  to  the  words  '*  by  them"  )  The 
last  sentence  of  the  summing  up  is  the  most  important  because  that  is  the 
settled  law.  (  Reads  from  ''  It  is  sufficient ''  down  to  ^'  culctdated'V).  The 
evidence  of  intention  can  only  be  gathered  form  the  articles  thetnsdves« 
(  Reads  )  Then  he  goes  on  directing  the  Jury  as  follows  (  reads  from 
^ '  directions  which  "  down  to  ''  enmity  against  the  Grovernment '' )i 
That  was  I  think  in  1897  and  I  believe  it  was  followed  by  a  case  in  the 
AUahadad  High  Court  in  1898.  That  is  the  Judgment  delivered  by  Sir  John 
Bdge  and  two  other  justices  of  the  Allahabad  High  Court.  Sir  John  Edge 

in  that  case  after  referring  to  Justice's  Stratchey's  summing  up  goes  ottto 
say  (  Reads  '*  it  is  reasonably  obvious  "  down  to  **  the  intention  of  tlie 
speaker  or  writer  ' '  )  and  then  (  again  reads  * '  it  is  immaterial  whettet 
the  words  were  true  or  false.  '^  )  Then,  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  are  two 
cases  which  came  before  Sir  I^awrence  Jenkins  when  he  was  presiding 
over  the  sixth  Criminal  Sessions  in  the  the  year  1900  and  I  wiU  tax  your 
patience  by  reading  one  or  two  extracts  from  his  summing'  up  whicl! 
clears  the  position    most  completely    and  gives    you    an    idea    of  what  the 

law  of  sedition  is .  f  Reads  from  the  ''main  position  of  the  sdction '| 
down  to  which  have  been  considered  '  *  )  Then  you  have  the  defini 
tion  of  the  word  attempt  (  reads  ''  attempt  is  a  preparatory 
down  to  '*  accomplishment  ''J.  With  reference  to  the  word  attempt  J. 
gentlemen,  you  have  to  take  it  in  the  ordinary  meaning  which  attaches  to 
the  word  *  attempt'.  A  man  is  supposed  to  attempt  something  which  wotdd 
be  the  natural  and  reasonable  consequence  of  his  act ;  if  he  tails  he  does 
not  fail  because  he  did  not  attempt  but  from  other  causes.  Whether  he 

fails  or  whether  he  succeeds  the  Law  says  no  attempt  should  be  made  td 
excite  feelings  of  hatred  and  disaffection.  As  to  whether  any  particular 
action  is  an  attempt  it  is  for  you  to  judge.  There  are  the  articles  placed  by 
the  prosecution  before  you.  The  prosecution  says  those  articles  are 
calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  disloyalty  and  enmity  against  the 
Government.  I  leave  you  to  judge  entirely  •the  ejSects  of  those  articles 
and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  the  accused  is  right  or  the  prose- 
cution is. right.  In  doing  so  there  are  several  considerations  which  must 
be  before  ypur  minds  and  to  which  I  will  refer  later.  Sir  Lawrence  Jeniins 
says.  (  Reads  **  for  the  purpose  of  determining  ''  down  to  produce 
mischief  "  ).  While  Judging  the  articles,  from  the  articles  themselves 
you  will  remember  that  the  accused  has  pressed  you  to    take  into  consider* 

ation  the  circumstances  under  which  these  articles  were  written.  By  aD 
means  do  so.  Give  the  fullest  effect  to  the  surrounding  circumstances,  to  i 
ike  explanations  he  has  given  of  them ,  which  accused  has  urged  and  then 
say  whether  the  articles  are  seditious  and  within  the  purview  of  the  la^l 
or  whether  the  circumstances  urged  by  the  accused  form  any  justificatoiii 
for  his  saying  that  it  does  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  law. 
There  are  two  other  cases.  I  think  it  is  as  well  to  refer  to  one  of  these 
cases .  In  the  Punjab  Law  Reports  reference  to  wich  has  been  made  by 
the  accused  (  read  )  so  far  it  was  read  to  you  but  the  conclusion  wa^ 
not  read  to  you.  In  that' case  it  comes  to  tiiis,  that  a  man  ranafte^ 
another  with  an  axe  raised  over  his  shoulder.  When  about  four  pac^ 
from  his  intended    \ictim  he    was    stopped    by    some    other    person.  He 
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was  charged  with  attempting  murder  and  it  is  quite  true  as  accused  had 
claimed  that  he  was  found  not  guilty.  I  have  looked  into  this  case  however 
and  found  that  while  discharged  on  thLs  account  he  had  been'  convicted 
of  attempting  to  cause  grevious  bodily  harm  under  See.  511.  The  Court 
said  the  accused  might  have  intended  to  give  a  lighter  Mow  aiid 
therefore  we  will  not  convict  him  of  murder  but  we  will  codvict 
him  of  attempt  to  cause  grevious  bodily  harm.  If  a  man  runs- after 
another  man  with  an  axe  he  does-  not  do  it  for  fun  and  must  be  guilty 
of  some  offence.  Then,  gentlemen,  a  great  many  English  cases  have  been* 
referred  to,  cases  centuries  old,  cases  that  took  place  in  other  countries  in: 
other  circumstances  where  the  surrounding  circumstances  were  very 
different.  You  have  had  numerous  readings  from  Counsel's  speeches  of 
those  times.  You  have  had  numerous  cases  cited  between  the  years 
1700  and  1800.  A  htmdred  years  ago;  take  them,  I  say,  take  them  all  (I 
find  that  they  are  all  collected  in  a  book  on  the  law  of  sedition  by  a 
Bengali  gentleman  )  Take  all  those  cases.  Take  all  you  were  told  about 
the  liberty  of  the  Press.  I  go  further  and  say  as  to  the  accused,  stand 
between  himself  and  any  persecution  of  the  native  press.  Judge  the 
native  press  with  greater  consideration  than  you  do  the  English  Press .  It 
is  a  younger  institution  and  probably  more  enthusiastic ;  take  the  articles 
read  them  and  say  what  effect  they  produce  on  your  minds  and  if  you  think 
these  articles  do  not  transgress  the  provisions  of  Section  124  A  then  you 
must  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

What  do  these  English  cases  lay  dowu  ?     They  lay  down  this.  Lord 
Ellenborough  says  :— f  Reads  from   *'   I  am  not    prepared  ''      down  to 
**  liiable  "  )    Then  in  another  case  another  judge   says: — f  Reads  from 
*^  Tdm  of  opinian  *',   down  to  **  liberty  of  the  press  '*  )  And  in  another 
case  again    (  Reads  from  '  *  you  should  recollect  ' '   down  to   '  *  it  is  not 
sedition  " .  ^    Test  the  articles  by  the  principles  laid  down  by  great    English 
Judges.     Let  this  be  before  you  ana  let  the  address  of  Lord  Fitzgerald 
"  You  are  the  guardians  of  the  liberty  of  the  press"   before  you.     If  you 
think  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  abused,   and  you   can  only  tlunk 
so  if  you  think  that  the  articles   do  not  transgress  the  law  :     If  you 
think  that  the  articles  which   are  before  you  are  articles  which  are  not 
calculated  to  give  rise  to  feelings  of  hatred  and  contempt  and  disloyalty  to 
and  not  likely  to  create  enemity  against  the  Government,   then  the   accu- 
sed is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  conclusion  at  your  hands.     If  on  the 
other  hand  you  think  that  the  articles  imputed  baseness  and  immoral 
motives  to  Government :    if  you  think  they  incite  to  violence  and  disorder: 
and  if  you  think  these  articles  are  calculated  to  convey  to  the  minds  of 
readers  that  political  murders  are  approved  of  by  the  writer,   then  you  will 
have  consider  the  effect  that  they  have  on  the  minds  of  the  readers  •   I 
join  with  the  accused  in  asking  you  not  to  be  led  by   stray  words,   stray 
expression  and  stray  items  in  his  writings.   Give  aU  the  weight  that  he  asks 
you  to  give  to  the  fact  that  the   Marathi  languaige  is  a  language  in  which 
certain  expressions  are  wanting  and  that  the  articles  are  written  in  high 
flown  Marathi ;    judge  them  as  a  whole  and  on  the  impression  created  on 
your  minds  in  reading  them  as  a  whole.     Having  read  the  articles,   ask 
yourselves  what  is  the  effect  produced  on  your  minds .     If  the  two   articlea 
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BxJbibits  D  au4  C  wluch  are  eddied  the  iuctimttutiag  articles,  if  theise  two 
articles  in  themselves  contain  .softcient  materials  for  yon  to  decide 
whether  that  is  written  th^re  amo^uits^  to^^o  attetnpt  to  excite.  feeUngs*.  of 
hatred  and  contempt  against  the  Governm^it  established  by  law^in  Indict 
then  you  need  .not  go  further.  If  you  have  any  doubts  you  are  entitled  .to 
look  at  the  other  articles  to  enaUe  you  to  judge  of  the  intention  of  the 
accosed*  What  was  the  intention  of  the  accused?  You  must  go  to.  tke 
articles  I  expressions  and  the  sentiments  in  their  ordinary  natural 
meanings.  The  ordinary  meaning  which  is  attributed  to  that  particular 
form  of  language. 

The  accused  had  made  complaints  about  the  translations.  Mr.  Joshiwas 
submitted  to  a  long  cross-examination  in  the  box  on  this  point.   It  is 
for  you  to  judge  of  the  impression  produced  on  your  minds.   It  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Joshi  was  a  man  who  gave  his  evidence  without  any  bias  or 
animus  whatsoever  against  the  accused  .  and  he  went  through  the   exa* 
minatiou  with  a  knowledge  of  Marathi  which  was  a  credit  to  himself  as 
a  Marathi  scholar.  He  was  prepared  to  give  translations  of  the  wor^ 
and  had  his  dictionary  at  his  dbow.  He  seemed  to  have  given  much  time 
to  these  articles  You  have  been  told  that  they  were  not  Mr.  Joshi's  tian*^ 
slatious.  They  were  translations  of  the  responsible  translator    to  the  High 
Court,  who  would  not  be  the  Translator  and  Interpreter  to  the  Court  unless 
he  were  an  efficient  man  capable  of  translating  correctly.       The  ordi- 
nary rule  of  this  Court  is  that  were  a  document  is  officially  t]:9it|9lated 
by  the  High    Court  Interpreter  it  is  accepted  as  a    correct  translation. 
The  accused  has  not  attributed  to  the  High  Court   Translator  any  animus 
against  him,    then  why  does  he  call  these     translations  distortions?   It 
might  be  that  the  spirit  of  the  articles  might  be  lost  in  translations   but 
you  have  heard  the  accused  take  Mr.  Joshi  through  a  long  cross-exa- 
munation.  He  has  explained  to  you  where  the  mistranslations  came  in  as 
alleged.  I  think  that  the  fairest  thing  to  do  is  to  accept  the   accused's  trans- 
lations in  every  particular.  As  I  have  stated  the  authorities  are  bound  by 
the  official  translations  in  this  Court.   Still  man  is  lible  to  err  and   it  is 
possible  that  the  translators  some  times  err.   It  is  quite  open  to  the  accu- 
rsed to  bring  other  translations  before  the  Court.   He   could  dp  so  in  a 
number  of  ways.  He  could  do   so  by   submitting  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution to  cross  examination.    This    the  accused  did  to   Mr.    Joshi.  The 
prosecution  asked  one  question  which  I   thought  was  not  necessary.  .He 
was  asked  to  say  whether  the  translations,  which  were  not  his,  were  correct. 
The  accused  taking  advantage  of  Mr.  Joshi  being  in  the  box  to  cross-exa 
mine  him,  Mr  Joshi  has  given  you  what  he  considers   right  and  what  he 
considers  to  be  wrong.  Accused  has  told  you  all.  Well,   for  the   purpose 
of  this  case  accept  all  his  corrections.   I   have  taken  down   a  great  many 
of  them:— ^Sorrow  for  pain,   disgust  for  hatred,   perverse   for  obstinate; 
violence    for    idignation;    oppressive  for  repressive,  manliness   for  man* 
hood;    obstinacy   for    stubbornness;   despotic  for  autocratic;    fanatic    for 
tumheaded,  despotic  for  tyra^ucal  &c.   Well,  gentlemen,  I  say  accept  those 
corrections.  It  may  that  in  reading  the  articles  with  them  they     may 
affect  your  minds  ^ferently.  If  they  do  this,  by  all   means  give  the  benefit 
to  the  accused  When  we  read  a  book  or  an  article  are  we  guided  by  the 
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expressions  in  the  writings  or  are, we  gtiided  by  the  sentiments?  If  you  think 
the^  tMhslation  as,  the  accttsed.  says,  distorted  and  unfair,  substitute 
M^  tr^^fsMtiofns  and  then  consider  Whether  the  sentiments  that  are  expressed 
9ib«tlies4r-articles  are  sentiments  that  ate  diff rent  from  the  sentiments  that 
are 4dlivej^ed  to  your  minds  by  the  ttanslator.  Then,  again,  gentlemen,  in 
judging  these  articles  you  have  to  take  into  consideration,  as  accused  has 
pointed  otlt,  all  the  surrounding  circumstances.  The  accused  has  told  u^ 
that  he  has  a  very  large  circulation,  the  largest  circulation,  he  said,  so  far 
as  -Indian  or  Anglo-Indian  papers  ate  concerned <  All  that  he  has  written 
wodld  be  read  by  many  of  his  thousands    6i   subscirbers    and  I  suppose  by 

learned  men,  by  Marathi  scholars  and  also  bj*  people  who  art  not 
learned  and  not  intelligent  and  by  people  who  are  not  sensible  or  able 
to  weigh  matters  f6r  themselves.  It  may  possibly  be  read  by  people  who 
have  no  conception  of  political  parties.  You  have  to  consider  what  effect 
those  writings  would  have  on  those  people  and  then  say  whether  if  those 
articles  read  by  a  large  and  promiscuous  body  of  readers,  What  would 
be  the  effect  on  their  minds  •  For  you  must  remember  that  those  readers 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  21  hours  and  10  minutes  explanation  which 
the  accused  has  offered  on  those  articles.  However  yOu  may  assume,  if  you 
like,  that  these  people  knew  the  purpose  for  which  these  articles  were 
written  as  explained  by  the  accused,  A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  both 
sides  as  to  intention  and  motive.  The  law  with    reference  to  intention  and! 

with  reference  to  the  fatrt  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  is  cr>'stalised  here 
(reads  from  Mayne's  "  Since  the  caime  *'  down  to  **  the  truth  of  the 
argument.'*)  '  Well  gentlemen,  we  are  here  as  Judge  and  Jury  to  decide 
wether  the  writings  of  the  accused  have  excited  or  were  Hkely  to  excite 
feelings  of  hatred  and  contempt  and  disloyalty  against  the  Government. 
Now  is  it  possible  to  prove  that  by  e\ddence?  If  we  call  one  hundred  inen 
belonging  to  one  side,  for  instance  that  Of  the  accused,  they  will  say  that  the 
articles  do  not    produce  any    feelings    against    Government,    indeed    they 

promoted  love  to  the  Government.  One  htmdred  men  on  the  other  side 
would  say  the  opposite.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  prosecution  to  bring 
any  evidence  on  this  point.  The  true  test  you  have  to  apply  is  to  look  at 
the  various  articles  and  judge  of  them  as  a  whole,  judge  of  the  effect  that  they 
would  have  on  your  own  minds  in  the  first  instance,  judge  whether  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  feelings  of  disloyalty  and  hatred  against  the  Gcvem* 
ment,    judge    whether    language    like    this    is    not    calculated  to    excite 

Hindus  against  Englishmen  or  Englishmen  against  Hindus.  You  judge  it 
by  your  own  common  sense.  One  thing  you  must  keep  before  your  mind ; 
violence,  disorder  and  murder  can  not  take  place  by  the  hand  that  does  not 
entertain  feelings  of  hatred,  contempt  and  violent  enmity  towards 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  good  Govetument  of  the  comtry. 
If  we  have  violence  and  murder  they  are  the  acts  of  people  who  bear 
hatred  towards  the  ruling  classes.  It  must  be  so.  If  these  people  have 
proper  filing  for  the  Government  and  fgr  the  people  who  are  most  ' 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  property  and  safety  of  the  subjects,  there 
wotild  bey  no  trouble  and  no  bomb-throwing.  I  have  told  you  I  think 
that  the  law  does  not  require  that  the  attempt  should  be  successful. 
Thfe  law  does  not  require  that  the  attempt  should  be  to  excite  rebellion  or 
mtrtlny  or  violence.     The  law  is  much  stricter  than  that.     The  accused 
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saysf  '4aw  may  be  harsh  and  hard  ;  stand  between  me  and  the  law  aad 
protect  the  liberty  of  the  press."  You  have  to  judge  the  accused 
according  to  the.  law  as  it  stands.  It  was  not  for  you  or  for  me  to  judge 
whether  the  law  is  strict  or  harsh.  I  am  here  to  administer  it.  You  aire  here 
to  tell  me  whether  he  has  transgressed  it.  -  We  are  not  judges  of  the  law. 
We  aire  not  here  to  say  whether  the  law  is  hard  or  not  hard.  It  is 
£he  law  of  the  land  and  it  is  the  botmden  duty  of  every  subject   to  obey 

« 

that. law  in  every  particular.  No  motive,  no .  honest  intention  can  justiiy 
a  breach  of  that  law.  Of  coijirse  a  man,  if  he  is  a  . human. beings  is 
always  actuated  by  some  motive  in  doing  an  act ;  that  motive  may  be 
proper  or  improper;  there  may  be  some  cases  where  th^e  motives 
before  you  are  in  doubt  and  where  there  may  be  protestations  of  hoaest 
motives .  It  may  be  interesting  to  read  the  articles  and  then  say  whether 
these  articles  are  consistent  with  the  protestations  of  the  accused. 
That  may  be  interesting  but  we  are  not  concerned  with  mptives,  bnt 
oxdy  with  what  has  been  wrtiten.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the 
truth  or  untruth  of  the  writings.  The  truth  may  sometimes  be  pervetted. 
True  or  not  it  is  not  for  you  to  judge-  You  may  look  at  the  articles  and 
^ay  for  yourself  how  far  they  are  true  but  what  you  have  to  do  foithe 
purpose  of  this  case  is  to  read  the  articles  and  say  whether  they  amount 
to  an  attempt  to  excite  hatred  or  contempt  towards  the  Government, 
whether  they  are  attempts  to  excite  disaffection.  If  you  think  that  these 
articles  read  by  you  are  calculated  to  give  rise  in  the  minds  pi  readeis 
to  feelings  of  hatred  or  contempt  against  Government,  if  you  feel  that 
these  articles  are  calculated  to  engender  feelings  of  hatred  and  disloyalty 
against  Government,      if  you  feel  that  these  articles  are  likely  to  give  rise 

to  disorder  or  violence,  then  it  will  be  your  duty  to  consider  whether  that 
is  not  a  transgression  of  the  law.  In  reading  the  articles  you  must  make 
eJl  allowances  for  oriental  modes  of  thought  or  oriental  modes  of 
expression  and  language.  Your  first  duty  ought  to  be,  in  faipess 
to  the  accused,  to  try  and  put  an  innocent  construction  on  these  articles. 
If  you  can  coxiscientiously  say  that  these  articles  are  articles  which  aie 
<:apable  of  innocent  construction  and  that  they  do  not  transgress  the 
law  that  will  be  your  first  duty  if  you  that  they  are  not  transgressions 
-of  the  law  as  it  is  if  you  feel  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
acccused  has  transgressed  the  law,  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt. 
It  is  his  right  to  have  the  construction  placed  upon  his  articles  that 
is*,  most  favourable  to  him.  It  is  only  when  you  are  constrained  to 
say .  that  these  are  articles  which  we  cannot  conscientiously  say  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  law  then  you  must  come  to  that  decision.  Y?? 
must  remember  that  expressions  of  crimes  of  violence  may  be  made  to 
the  purpose  of  emphasising  the  real  object  of  the  article.  V*'^ 
must  not  therefore  be  guided  by  a  stray  sentence  which  you.ffligl^ 
think  is  an  incitement  to  violence  or  by  any  sentence  which  might  be 
taken  to  mean  disapprobation  of  the  crimes  under  discussion.  GentJemcfl) 

the  Crown  prosecutes  and  the  Crown  has  as  much  right  as  a  privateindi^* 
dual  to  say  '  *  protect  the  Government  from  attacks  or  libels  which  are  likrfs 
to  lead  people  to  entertain  feelings  of  enmity  and  disloyalty  against  it.  Th« 
Government  as  we  have  heard  lately  are  fair  game  and  by  ail  means  let  Gq* 
vernment  measures  legislative  and  executive  be  subjected  to  as  harsh  and 
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utLcampromising  criticism  as  you  like.  There  the  liberty  of  the  press  must 
be  protected.  They  may  complain  but  we  shall  listen  to  their  complaints.' 
but  that  ciiticisms  must  be  free  from  imputations  of  dishonest  motives  and 
suggestions  of  immorality  and  must  be  free  from  the  taint  of  language 
which  would  be  likely  to  engender  feelings  of  disloyalty,  enmity,  and  hatred 
against  the  Government. 

You  must  again  bear  in  mind  in  favour  of  the  accused  that  Government 
has  no  right  to  say  our  subjects  shall  love  us  or  shall  regard  us  with  affec- 
tion. A  man  is  not  bound  to  feel  any  affection  for  Goverhment.  They  have 
no  right  to  ask  it.  A  man  may  feel  the  utmost  hatred  and  entire   disloyalty 
towards  the  Gavernment  but  he  must  not  express  them  or      write  them  or 
speak  them  in  a  manner  which  would  be  calculated  to  give  a  rise  in  the  minds 
of  others  to  similar  feelings.  A  man,  if  he  likes  might  write      manuscripts 
and  carry  them  about  in  his  pocket  or  keep  them  at  his  home,  but  he  must 
not  pubUsh  them.  He  must  give  no  expression  to  those  feelings  of  enmity 
and  disloyalty  by  writing  or  speech.  Of  course  you  must  remember  that  the 
accused  owes  no  duty  to  any  body  but  himself.     He  is  entitled    to   defend 
himself  in  any  manner  he  pleases.  He  is  not  under  any  obligation  to  prove 
anything.     It     is   for  the  prosecution   to  prove  the    case.      The    pro- 
secution has  placed  before   you  pertain  articles  and  those  articles  are  com- 
plained of.    Accused  says    ''  I  am  a  journalist,  I  have  two  hundred  papers, 
lying  on  my  table  every  week.*'     I  have  to  read,    digest  and  write  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  !  "   That  is  argument  which  you  have  to  take  into 
consideration.   If  you  think  he  has  written  those  articles  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  you  must  take  that  into  consideration.      I{  a  man  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  and  in  haste  writes  a  paragraph  which  may  be      construed' 
as  a    paragraph    that    would     come    within    the    section    you    must 
make  allowance  for  that.      Give  the  amplest      consideration  to  the  argu- 
ment that  is  urged  by  the  accused.  If  you  think  he  has  written  these  articles 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  take  that  into  consideration-  The  spur  of  the 
njoment  here  commenced  on  May  12  and  the  bomb  outrages  took    place 
at  the  end  of  April.  If  you  think  that  these  articles    which  were     written 
nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  occurrence  could  be  considered  to  be  writings 
on  the  spur  bf  the  moment  you  are  entitled  to  take  that  into  consideration. 
Then  you  are  told  *'rdid      this  in     self-defence."   I  could     understand 
self-defence  if  some  one  pulled  a  man's  nose  and  he  boxed  his  ears.  I  could 
make  allowances .  But  if  some  one  pulls  your  nose  and  you  box  tkt  ears  of 
another  man  how  is  that  self-defence?  According  to  the  accused  the  *Pio- 
neer'  attacked  the  native  agitators  and  may  have  said  some  things  which 
might  be  quite  improper.  What  is  there  to  show  that  the      *  Pioneer  ^  is  a 
Government  paper?  I  am  only  expressing  views  which  strike  me  as  features 
in  the  case.  I  am  leaving  yon  free,  Anything  which  am  saying     to  you 
which  does  not  meet  with  yonr  commendation/  reject  it,  I  am  simply  sa3Fi]i^ 
that  these  are  aspects  of  the  case  which  present  themselves  to  me.  You  ate 
the  judges  of  ^ts.  It  is  on  your  verdict  that  I  rely.      It  is  for  you  to  say 
whether  the  accused  is  guilty  or  innocent.  I  be^  of  you  not  to  bcinfluenced. 
If  your  views  axe  views  that  coincide  with  any  thing  that  I  have  said,  well  and 
Sopd'If  notjgive  prominence  to  your  own  views'in  the  matter.  As  the  case  has 
been  so  long  and  jas  ao  many  points  of  view  have  been  placed  before  y<>if 
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I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  some  of  them  shonid  be  discussed.  You  must  also 
xemember  that  great  number  of  matters  were  argued  before  you  and  qtloted 
to  you  and  many  extracts  from  books  read,  you  must  not  allow  youisdves 
to  be  prejudiced  against  the  accused  by  this .  It  may  be  that  appearing 
for  himself  he  identified  himself  with  those  writitsgs.  It  is  not  any  excuse 
for  the  accused  to  say  '  ^  I  have  written  seditious  articles  because  somebody 
else  has  been  writing  seditious  articles  for  some  time"  That  is  no  excuse. 
1  do  not  say  that  the  accused  said  this.  He  simply  said  that  he  wrote  in 
a  similar  strain  to  other  people.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  why  these  other 
jpeople  were  not  prosecuted.  Your  duty  lies  in  reading  the  articles  and  tellii^ 
the  judge  whether  in  your  opinion  accused  has  tiansgressed  the  law  as  it 
stands.  Accused  has  told  you  that  he  was  carrying  on  an  qpen  constitn* 
tional  fight.  He  has  said  that  he  has  a  God-sent  mission,  that  his  cause  is 
the  cause  of  righteousness.  If  you  think  that  these  articles  are  written 
in  furtherance  of  an  open  constitutional  fight,  if  you  think  that  these 
articles  are  written  in  furtherance  of  a  God-sent  mission  in  the  great 
cause  of  righteousness,  you  are  entitled  to  give  the  whole  benefit 
of  that  to  the  accused.  Gentlemen!  what  is  the  theme?  What 
is  the  subject  of  these  articles — the  advent  of  the  Bomb.  One 
needs  no  telling  tbat  in  the  case  of  a  bomb  the  atrocity  of  the  crime 
can  only  be  equalled  by  its  cowardice.  That  is  the  subject  that  is  being 
discussed.  The  murderer  kills  one  man,  a  bomb  may  kUl  a  dozen.  It  is 
a  subject  which  every  right-minded    man    ought  to    regard   with  honor. 

That  subject  is  under  discussion  before  you  in  the  five  or  six  articles.  If 
you  regard  that  subject  as  being  argued  in  a  proper  manner,  by  all  means 
acquit  the  accused.  Is  the  acccused  prepared  to  argue  that  the  bomb  is  a 
legitimate  means  of  political  agitation,  and  do  these  articles  convey  to  you 
that  meaning?  In  that  case  you  wiU  have  to  adjudge  what  the  effects 
would  be  on  the  mipds  of  the  readers.  Accused  has  said  that  agitators 
are  falsely  charged  as  being  responsible  for  bomb-throwing,  and  therefore 
lie  has  provocation.  It  is  not  for  you  to  judge  whether  agiators  were  or 
were  not  responsible  for  that.  But  one  thing  was  certain.  It  was  only 
when  feelings  of  hatred  and  contempt  and  disloyalty  and  enmity  against 
the  Government  are  engendered  in  the  minds  of  men — it  is  only  when 
those  feelings  reach  a  most  acute  stage  that  they  find  vent  in  those  deeds 
^f  violence.  The  matter  has  been  discussed  before  you.  ''The  cult  of 
the  Bomb'' and  the**  Secret  of  the  Bomb''  and**  The  Double  Hint'' are 
1>efore  you^  And  it  is  for  you  to  judge  whether  those  articles  contam  ex- 
]pressions  of  approval  at  the  advent  of  the  bomb. 

You  have  the  bomb  party  just  as  you  have  the  Liberal  party  and  the  I 
•Conseivative  Party  and  the  National  party.  Mr.  Joshi  told  us  of  certain  i 
parties  existing  but  he  did  not  mention  the  bomb  party.  It  is  only 
when  we  come  to  the  articles  that  this  party  is  heard  of .  It  is  far  you  to 
say  whtther  that  reference  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made,  are 
calculated  to  bring  Government  into  hatred  and  contempt.  It  is  for  yo^ 
to  say  whether  these  articles  before  you  aire  compatible  with  a  man  who 
merely  discusses  political  problems  and  resents  attack.  You  were  ag^ 
told  gentlemen,  a  great  deal  about  **  I' shall  be  charged  with  inuendocs  ax» 
veiled  attacks'/.    I<ookihg  at  the  articles,  gentiemeui  is  there  much  WB 


/ 
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forinneiidoes  orveifing?  One  thing  you  can  say  about  the  articles  is 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  plain-speaking.  Whether  that  plain  speaking 
is  justifiable  it  is  your  duty  to  judge.  Whether  the  effect  of  these  articles 
is  to  make  you  believe  that  bomb  ^  throwing  is  a  proper  means  for 
obtaining  greater  rights  and  privilege  it  is  for  you  to  say 

I  would  like  to  say  that    you    must    not    judge  of  the  articles,  merely 
because  some    of  it    may  be    written    in    what  may  considered  bad  taste, 
every  journalist  may  write  as  he  likes.   He  is ,  not  bound  to  write  in  good 
taste.      All    he    has  to    consider  is    that  he  must  keep  within  the  law. 
Now  the  article  of  the  12  th  May  1908  which  forms  the  subject-matter 
of  the  first  charge  has  only  recently  been   read  to  you  by  the  learned 
Abvocate  General  a^d  I  do  not  propose  to    read  much  from  any  of  the 
articles  at  this  hour.  Take  for  instance  the  first  article  (  Reads:  bottom  of 
fiage  2  of  translation  from   **    However  "  down  to  * 'indignation  or  exa- 
speration "  and  then  to  ''recklessly".)      Now  just  judge  of  the  effect 
produced  on  the    minds  of  Marathi  readers  by  this  sentence.  We  want' 
Swarajya  and    if  we  don't  get  it  some  people  will  be  so  horribly  annoyed' 
4;hatthe7  will    embark   on   the    commission    of  horrible  deeds.      '' Thel 
iLorrible  deeds  "    referred  to  is  the    incident  of   Mnzafferpur   where  a  boy^ 
threw  a  bomb  and  killed  two  innocent  ladies.    We  are  told  Swarajya  musi 
he  given  and  if  we  don't  get  it    some    turn-headed    men   will    becon»a 
violent.    (  Reads:  from  middle  of  page  3  **   some  people  think  "  down  t  o 
**  accomplished  "  .  )  What  is  the  spoke  that  is  going  to  be  put  into  t)ie 

•^]|^q][    f\i    flip    nar    nf    tfi**    fl^tniriitfrafinn?       T1i»  VkA«viK  *%..    ««*t.^4.  ^i_^  :_  ••.^ 

^iiorts  'w.wtTM  *w  MJ.W  k«%»w*^vM»  •  /  *  *****  v\fu,u.\i.  cw  puiuL  uut  on  paf '"e  ^ 
some  sentiments  that  appear  to  be  perfectly  proper  on  the  same  day. 
If  you  wish  to  know  what  the  intention  of  the  accused  was  and  what  he 
•was  writing  you  have  to  turn  to  Exhibit  '*  D  "  which  are  editorial  notes. 
or  **  Stray  Thoughts  of  the  Editor '»  in  the  paper  published  on  thf*  12th 
May.  Take  the  first  Stray  Thought,  look  at  the  latter  part  of  it.  (  Reads 
-from  **  Some  peoide  "  down  to  *'  Bengal")'*  Murders  are  useful  sometimes 
in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  authoirities  to  grievances.  "TdLere  we 
have  the  murder  of  two  ladies  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  useful  in  directine 
the  attention  of  Government  to  the  grievances  of  the  Bengalis.  Take  the 
second  Srtay  Thought  (  Reads: — •*  It  is  only  "  down  to  '\  national 
assassination ''.  The  suggestion  here  is  that  the  rulers  wish' in  their 
sniads  to  wipe  out  some  people  or  institutions;  This  is  capable  of  explana- 
tion,  I  dare  say  such  an  explanation  has  been  made  and  it  is  for  you  to 
,,say  whether  it  is  adequate. 

Then  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Second  article  9th 
June  1908.  It  is  very  difficult  to  comment  on  this  article.  It  has  been 
xead  to  you.  I  would  rather  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourselves  what  the 
r«fiect  of  that  article  is.  What  is  the  article?  What  does  it 
contemplate?  What  dses  it  preach  under  the  headino*  of 
<*  These  Remedies  are  not'  lasting  '*?  He  says  repressive  m«sur«s 
are  not  effective  and  goes  on  discussing  the  bomb.  He  makes  com-' 
-patisons  between  the  various   people    who  use   bombs    and   in   dolne 
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SO   says.     (Reads: — ^' The  authorities  have  spread"     down  to  *' the 
policy  of  repression  ".)     Do  you  talk  of  patriotism  in  the  case    of  bombs- 
bombs  that  effect  murders  ?   You  are  judges  of  whether  such  a  discussion 
does  or  does- not  tend  to  bring  the  Government  as  established  by  Law  in 
India  into   hatred  and   contempt.     Take  the  top  of  the  second  page. 
(  Reads: — **  The  most  mighty  Czar  "  down  to  *^  as  a  matter  of  course".) 
Bow  down  to  the  bomb  1  Then  there  is  a  simile  of  the  parrot  with  its  wing 
plucked   and  its  leg  broker! •      suppose  it  is   intended   for  the    Indian 
Nation.     Then   there  is  the  comparison  between  the   sway  of  the   Mogsd 
Emperor  Aurungzebe  with  the  sway  of  the  English  Nation  and  then  you  have 
some  sentences  which  may  or  may  not  effect  your  minds  with  regard  to 
the  subject  matter  of  thes  three  charges.     (  Reads; — *^  The  residence  of 
the  English"  down  to  ^'aftar  making  a  seperate  division".)  You  have  then 
a  whole  page  which   I  have  no  doubt  you  have  read  and  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  discuss  with  you.     In  the  similies  you  have  the   effects  of  the 
bombs  explained  is  various  ways.     Its  usefulness    (  Reads: — *'  The  bomb 
has  more  the  form?'  down  to  "it  is  a  charm,  an  amulet".)  Those  ofyou  who 
can  read  Marathi  will  be  able  to  read  the  original  articles.     The  accused 
has     read     the     article     to    you    and    given    an    explanation,  of  his 
meaning.        (   Reads: — *'   The      bomb      has      more      the      form      of 
knowledge  it  is  a  kind  of  witchcraft,   it  is  a  charm,   an  amulet.  " )    I 
have  had   portions   of  the  original   article  written  out  for  me  in  readable 
caligraphy  and  the  words  are. 

(  Hi  Ek  Jadu  ahe  ) 
(  Ha  Ek  Mantra  Todga  ahe  ) 

When  an  accused  person  is  charged  with  attempting  to  excite  feeimgs 
against  the  Government  and  other  articles  are  put  in  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  intention  and  the  individual  is  desirous  of  refuting  this  conten- 
tion then  articles  which  tend  to  confirm  the  subject-matter  of  the  charge 
may  be  considered  as  there  may  be  other  things  which  throw  light  on  tbe 
question  whether  they  are  calculated  to  raise  feelings  of  disaffection. 
For  instance  in  Exhibit  G,  page  2  you  will  find  f  Reads  "  The  Bengalis 
continually  agitated  "  down  to  "  national  regeneration,  ^')  It  is  a 
perfectly  proper  sentiment,  you  cannot  find  fault  with  itt  But  look  what 
follows.  (Reads  : — down  to  ^*  honour  of  their  women.  ")  He  says  that 
when  the  Bengalis  were  resoiting  to  pexfectly  proper  and  legittmate 
means  for  theit  national  regeneration  Government  became  irretated  bf 
this  patriotism  of  the  Bengalis  and  letting  loose  some  Musalman  bud* 
mashes  caused  damage  to  their  property  and  the  honour  of  their  womea* 
Is  it  fair  ?  Is  it  or  is  it  npt  a  charge  agaiast  the  Goverameat  of  incitias  ^^ 
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komedans  for  the  most  improper  purposes  to  attack  the  Bengalis  loot  their 
property  and  vidate  their  women  ?  It  is  for  you  to  say.  Would  anybody 
after  reading  that  have  any  respect  for  Government  or  would  their 
feelings  be  those  of  hatred  and  contempt  and  disloyalty  ?  As  I 
have  said  before  these  articles  have  been  before  you  a  long 
time  and  it  would  take  me  a  great  deal  of  time  to  discuss  the 
effect  of  aU  those  articles.  I  repeat  again  judge  of  these  articles  for 
yourselves,  do  not  allow  what  I  have  said  to  influence  you  beyond  drawing 
your  attention  to  the  articles.  If  anything  that  I  have  said  commends 
itself  to  you,  accept  it,  if  not  reject  it  without  hesitation.  There  is 
one  other  small  subject  to  be  discussed  and  that  is  the  Post  Card  (fix. 
K.)  you  are  the  best  judge  of  what  effect  to  give  to  it.  To  my  mind  it  is  not 
a  piece  of  evidence  which  ought  to  affect  your  minds.  It  contains  the  names 
of  two  books  on  explosives.  The  production  of  catalogues  to  show  that  the 
books  were  mentioned  in  those  catalogues  is  of  course  of  no  importance.  The 

accused  has  given  his  explanation  that  it  was  his  intention  to  study  the  books 
with  a  view  to  criticising  the  Explosive  Act.  That  may  be  true.  We  did  not 
know  whether  these  books  are  books  which  deal  the  manufacture  of  explosiv- 
es. Because  I  should  have  thought  that  if  they  refer  to  the  manufacture  of 
'  explosives  the  Card  might  have  some  meaning.  Now  it  is  not  a  piece  of 
evidence  which  ought  to  weigh  in  your  minds  against  the  accused.  The  ac- 
cused discussed  bombs  and  may  have  been  anxious  to  discuss  the  explosives 
Act  in  some  form  or  another.  Well  Gentlemen.  I  am  afraid  I  have  detained 
you  longer  than  I  intended.  The  case  is  one  which  as  I  have  stated  it 
will  be  entirely  for  you  to  decide.  The  accused  has  applied  to  you  or  to 
some  of  you  to  differ,  at  least  one  or  two,  and  he  says  it  would  be  a  great 
consolation  if  you  differ.  I  do  not  know  what  he  means  or  what  his 
object  is  in  asking  you  to  differ.  I  shall   ask  you   to   make   every  effort   if 

necessary  to  be  unanimous.  If  you  think  that  the  accused  is  not  guilty 
by  all  means  without  fear  or  favour  acquit  him.  If  you  think  he  is     guilty 

you  must  find  him  guilty.  But  if  any  of  you,  gentlemen,  feel  you  cannot 
•  conscientiously  agree  with  the  others  you  are  entitled  to  differ. 

If  after  giving  the   fullest   consideration   to  what  accused   has  stated 

iafter  giving  your  sympathatic  consideration  to  everything  accused  has  urged 

in  his  defence,  you  feel  you  have      reasonable  doubts   of  the   guilty  of  the 

accused  by  all  means  say  so.     On  the  other  hand  if  you     find  that  he   has 

transgressed  the  law  and  that  his  writing  amounts  to  an  attempt  to   bring 

the  Government  into  contempt  and  hatred  it  will  be  your  duty  to 
return  a  verdict  accordingly.  I  do  not  think  I  can  usefully  say  anything 
more. 
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I  ask  yon  again  to  jndge  of  the  [accused  by  what  is^.  before  you.  On 
what  yon  have  heard  in  this  room  and  what  you  have  read  of  his  writiags! 
Put  out  of  your  minds  everything  you  may  have  heard  before  you  became 
members  of  this  jury  and  all  that  yon  have  heard  and  read  outside  since. 
Apply  your  minds  entirely  to  the  articles  before  yon  and  tell  me,  gentletneit 
what  is  your  verdict  upon  the  charges.  There  are  three  charges  yott 
are  at  liberty  to  acquit  or  convict  on  all  three  or  acquit  or  convict  on 
any  two  of  the  charges.  There  are  two  charges  under^Section  124A  and  one 
charge  under  Sectiion  153  A.  Consider  each  charge  seperately  and  letnm 
a  verdict  on  each  one  of  the  c  barges  seperately  and  I  shall  ask  yon  to  letam 
a  verdict  that  is  unanimous,  if  possible.  I  shall  have  to  administer  the 
law  in  accordance  with  your  verdict.  The  case  is  a  very  important  one  to 
the  accused.  The  charges  are  very  serious.  If  yon  feel  that  he  is  guilty 
you  must  say  so.  But  it  yon  have  any  doubt  give  him  the  benefit  if  there 
is  any  resonable  and  substantial  doubt  in  your  minds. 


The  Jur>'  retired  at  8-3  P.  M. 


The  Jury  returned  at  9-20  P.  M. 
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Verdict  and  Sentence. 

The  Jury  returned  at  9-20  ?•  M. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown:  Gentlemen »  are  you  unanimous? 

Foreman  of  the  Jury.-  No  ! 

Clerk  of  the  Crown:  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  me  the  Verdict,  simpljr 
give  me  the  number  you  are  divided  by. 

Foreman:  7  to  2. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown;  On  all  the  charges? 

Foreman:  Yes.  on  all  the  charges. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown :  On  the  first  charge  under  Section  124A  of  sedi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  article  of  12th  May  1908,  what  is  the  verdict  of 
the  majority? 

Foreman:  Guilty. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown:    7  to  2? 
Foreman:  Yes. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown:  On  the  second  charge  under  Section  124 A  of  sedi- 
tion in  respect  of  the  article  of  9th  June  1908,  what  is  your  verdict? 

Foreman:  Guilty. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown:  7  to  2.? 

Foreman:  yes. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown:  On  the  third  charge  under  Section  153A  of  rais- 
ing ill-feeling  amongst  classes  in  respect  to  the  article  of  9th  June  1908. 
what  is  your  verdict? 

Foreman:  Guilty! 

Clerk  of  the  Crown:  7  to  2? 

Foreman:  Yes. 

His  I^ordshipu*  Mr.  Foreman ,  is  there  any  chance  of  your  being  una- 
nimous? 

Foreman:  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  I/)rd,  that  I  am  afraid   there  is   none 

His  I^ordsaip:  No  chance  of  becoming  unanimous? 

Foreman:  No  chance. 

His  Lordship:  Under  Section  305  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  if  the 
Jury  is  divided  by  more  than  6  to  3  the  Judge  is  bound  to  state  whether  he 
agrees  with  the  majority  or  not  and  the  law  lays  down  that  if  the  Judge  agrees 
with  them  he  shall  give  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  verdict  and  I  have 
no  option  but  to  pass  sentence, 
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Advocate  Genetai;      Thcr^  is  .another  charge  I  wish  to  prefer  before 
your  Lordship  passes  judgment. 

Accused :  I  apply  for  certain  points  of  law  to  be  reserved  under  Sec- 
tion 434  Criminal  procedure  Code. 

His  Lordship:      What  are  the  points? 

g^ Accused:      I  will  read  them. 

(  Reads  the  following  application  for  law  points  to  be  resetred^. 


POINTS  which  Defence  prays  viiay  be  reserved  and 
referred  to  Full  Bench  under  Sec.  434  of  the  Criminal 
^Procedure  Code. 

1 .  Whether  the  whole  trial  is  not  vitiated  owing  to  three  offences- 
two  of  them  under  Section  124  A  and  the  third  under  Section  153  A  forming 
subjects  of  two  distinct  commitments  having  been  tried  together  in  opposi- 
tion to  defence  objections  and  whereby  accused  has  been  prejudiced. 

2.  Whether  the  exhibit  D  could  be  made  the  subject,  simultaneously  of 
two  charges  one  under  Section  124  A  and  the  other  under  Section  153  A 
without  in  either  case  specifying  the  portions,  coming  thereunder. 

3  Whether  having  regard  to  Sec.  222  Criminal  Pro.  Code,  the  charges 
were  legally  defective  in  as  much  as  none  of  them  gave  the  accused  notice  of 
the  particular  objectionable  portions,  and  if  so  whether  the  whole  trial  is  not 
vitiated  thereby. 

4.  Whether  the  charge  under  Sec.  153  A  is  not  legally  deficient -in  not 
indicating  the  classes  between  whom  the  accused  is  alleged  to  have  promo- 
ted or  attempted  to  promote  feelings  of  hatred  &c,  and  if  so  whether  the 
trial  on  that  charge  is  not  wholly  vitiated  thereby, 

5.  Whether  the  prosecution  for  the  offences  under  Sec.  124  A  or 
153  A  is  proved  to  have  be|en  properly  initiated  without  putting  in  the 
complaints  and  examining  the  complainants. 

9.  Whether  the  provisions  of  Seel  96  Criminal  Procedure  Code  have 
been  satisfied  in  this  case  and  if  not  whether  the  trial  is  sustainable, 

7.  Whether  Exhibit  B.  is  legally  sufficient  to  support  the  prosecution 
under  Sec.  153  A. 

8.  Whether  Exhibit  E-J  are  admissible  and  if  so  for  what  purposes. 

9.  Whether  the  accused  in  this  case  loses  his  right  of  reply  by  the  mere 
filing  of  the  several  papers  forming  Exhibit  No.  1  with  which  Exhibit  A  was 
recovered  by  the  Police. 

10.  Whether  Exhibit  A  is  abmissible  and  relevant  in  this  case. 
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11.  Whether  the  accused  is  entitled  to  rely  on  the  papers  accompanjdng 
Iiis  statement. 

^2.  Whether  the  accused  had  not  in  this  case  a  right  of  reply. 

13.  Whether  charges  based  on  translations  that  have  been  shown  to  be 
atntenable  are  sufficient  in  law  to  sustain  a  trial  thereon. 

14.  Whether  in  the  face  of  the  objections  by  the  defence  challenging 
the  correctness  of  the  translations  of  Bxhibits  C  &  D  it  was  not  illegal  to 
liave  admitted  the  same  without  havingbeenprovedby  the  Translator  who 
"translated  them  and  submitting  the  Translator  for  cross-examination. 

His  Lordship:     With  reference  to  this  application  every  one  of  the 
ints  had  arisen  and  been  discussed  and  there  is  no  oxLe  single  point,   I 


—  -  _  — ^ —  ^ —  — g   _ 

a.sstire  the  accused,  in  this  application  which  I  have  not  most  an^ously  consi 
<lered.  I  would  be  most  anxious,  if  I  had  the  smallest  doubt  in  my  mind,  if 
any^one  of  these  points  were  worth  discussing  or  reserving,  I  should  be  most 
i^iUingto  reserve  any  one  of  these  points  for  consideration  by  the  FulljBenchS 

But  I  have  most  anxiously  considered  every  argument  and  contention  of  the 
accused.  Most  of  these  points  are  covered  by  authorities  and  the  other. 
points  are  so  elementary  that  they  hardly  admit  of  any  argument 
if  I  feel  there  was  the  least  use  or  that  it  could  do  the  least  possible  good  to 
the  accused  to  reserve  these  points  or  any  one  of  them,  I  should  have  been 
most  willing  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  points  have  any 
substance  in  them  and  I  decline  to  accede  to  the  application. 

Advocate  General;  I  propose  to  put  up  the  accused  on  another 
charge  of  previous  conviction.  He  will  have  to  plead  to  the  charge, 
ye3  or  no.  And  the  jury  will  have  to  decide.  If  he  denies  it  w^  will  prove  it. 

Clerk  of  the  crown;   Reads  further  charge  ("Reads    "prisoner  at  the 

har  i    On    the  14th  September    1897  you  were    convicted  at  the  4th 

Criminal  Sessions  of  this  High  Court  under  section  124  A  I.  P.  C.  to  18 

months  simple  (})  imprisonment . ' * )  Do  you  plead  guilty  or  claim  to  be  tried ? 

Accused  :  I  do  not  know  how  tjie  question  arises.  Under  Section 
75  I.  P.  C.  1  do  not  think  such  a  question  can  arise;  besides  it  is  not  in 
the  charge  • 

His  Lordship:  I  suppose  Mr.  Advocate  General  you  apply  under 
Section  221  and  310, 

Advocate  General:  Yes,  my  I/)rd,  under  Section  221  and  310;  and 
if  he  denies  I  will  prove  it  under  Section  511. 

His  Lordship:  This  is  not  a  proceeding  under  75  I.  P.  C.  It  it  A 
proceeding  under  the  C,  P.  C.  and  you  have  to  plead  to  the  charge. 

Accused.'  It  is  not  in  the  charge.  It  arises  out  of  Section  75  I.  P,  C. 
and  is  not  admissible  for  enhancement  of  punishment  for  the  class  of  offences* 
So  how  can  it  be  inserted  ? 

His  I/>rdship:  This  is  a  charge  which,  if  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  is  pro- 
perly made  against  you,  you  must  plead  to. 
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Accused:  It  does   not  become  televant  for  tlie  purpose  of  ellHallc^ 
ment  of  punishment. 

His  Lotdship:  Whatever  the  reason   is  you  must  plead     whether  tlie 
charge  is  correct  or  not. 

Accused:    I    take  it  that  Your    Lordship  thinks  that  at  the  present 
stage  it  is  rightly  put  in  here  ? 

His  I/>rdship:  Yes,  at  the  present  stage  it  is  rightly  put  in  here. 

Accused:  In  that  case  I  admit  it. 

Advocate  General:  That  means  he  pleads  * 'Guilty"  my  I/ird. 

His  Lordship:  Yes,  I  have  taken  down  * 'admits  previous  conviction.'' 

His  Lordship  to  the  accused:  Do  you  wish  to  say  any  tking  more  be- 
fore I  pass  sentence. 

Accused  :— All  I  wish  to  say  is  that  in  spite  of  the  verdict  of  tie  Jni) 
I  maintain  that  I  am  innocent.  There  are  higher  Powers  that  rule  the  desti- 
ny of  things  and  it  may  be  the  will  of  the  Providence  that  the  cause  which  I 
represent  may  prosper  more  by  my  suffering  than  by  my  remaining  free. 

His  Lordship: — It  is  my  painful  duty  now  to  pass  sentence  upon  yon-I 
cannot  tell  you  how  painful  it  is  to  me  to  see  you  in  this  position.  You  arc 
a  man  of  undoubted  talents  and  great  power  and  influence.    Those  talents 
and  that  influence,  if  used  for  the  good  of  your  country  would  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  great  deal  of  happiness    for  those  very 
people  whose  cause  you  espouse.    Ten  years  ago  you   were  convicted 
audthe  court  dealt  most  leniently  with  you  then,  and  the  Crown  dedt 
still  more  kindly  with  you.  After  you  had  undergone  your  ("simple ?  )  impri* 
sonment  for  one  year,  six  months  of  the  sentence  was  remitted   npon  con- 
ditions which  you   accepted-  The  condition  which  you  signed  then  was 
this.  (Reads  from   document- —  * 'I  hereby  accept  and  agree  to  the  above 
conditions,  understanding  the  meaning  to  be  such  act  or  writing  as  is  con- 
sidered  as  an  offence."    )      It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be    a  dis- 
eased mind,  a  most  perverted  mind  that  could  say  that  the  articles  which  yoa 
have  written  are  legitimate    weapons  in  political   agitation.     They  are 
seething  with  sedition;  they  preach  violence;  they  speak  of   murdeiswitk 
approval  and  the  cowardly  and  atrocious  act  of  committing  murders  with  bombs 
not  only  seems  to  meet  with  your  approval  but  you  hail  the   advent  of  the 
bomb  in  India  as  if  something  has  come  to  India  for  its   good.  As  1 
said  it  can  only  be  a  diseased  and  perverted  mind  that  can  think  that  bombs 
are  legitimate  instruments  in  political  agitations.  And  it  would  be  a  diseased 
mind  that  could  ever  have  thought  that  the  articles  you  wrote  were  articles 
that  could  have  been  legitimately  written.  Your  hatred  of  the  ruling  class  h^ 
not  disappeared  during  these  ten  years.  And  these  articles  deliberately  sod 
defiantly  written  week  by  week,  not,  as  you  say,  on  the  spur  of  the  monie^ 
but  a  fortinght  after  that  cruel  and  cowardly  outrage  had   been   cotntnitted 
upon  two  innocent  English  women.  You  wrote  about  bombs  as  if  they  were 
legitimate  instruments  in  political  agitations.  Such  journalism  is  .1  curse  to 
the  country- 1  feel  much  sorrow  in  sentencing  you.  I  have  considered  most 
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anxiously  in  the  ease  of  a  vetdict  of  guilty,  being  returned  against  you  what 
sentence  I  shoud  pass  upon  you.  And  I  decided  to  pass  a  sentence  wbich  I 
considered  will  be  stigmatised  as  what  is  called  *  misplaced  leniency^  •  I  do  not 
think  I  can  pass,  consistenlty  with  my  duty  and  consistently  with  the  offence 
of  which  you  have  been  found  guilty,  a  lighter  sentence  than  I  am  going  to 
give  you*  And  I  think  for  a  man  in  your  Position  and  circumstances 
that  sentence  will  vindicate  the  law  and  meet  the  ends  of  justice. 
You  are  liable  to  be  transported  for  life  under  the  first  two  charges. 
I  have  considered  whether  to  sentence  you  to  transportation  or 
imprisonment-  Having  regard  to  your  age  and  other  cicumstances 
I  think  it  is  most  desirable  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  order,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  country  which  you  profess  to  love,  that  yott  should  be  out  of  it 
for  sometime.  Under  Section  124  A  I  am  entitled  to  pass  sentence  of  trans 
portation  for  life  or  any  shorter  period,  and  I  pass  a  sentence  of  three  years' 
transportation  under  each  of  the  first  two  charges,  the  sentence  to  run 
consecutively.  You  will  thus  have  six  year's,  transportation*  On  the  third 
charge  which  is  punishable  not  by  transportation  but  by  fine  or  imprisonment 
I  do  not  think  I  will  add  to  your  troubles  any  additional  period  of  imprison- 
ment. I  therefore  fine  you  Rs.  1000. 

Advocate  General :  I  now  apply  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  fourth  charge 
against  the  accused  under  Section  333 

His  Lordship:   I  grant   such  withdrawal.   Such    withdrawal    to   be 

tantamount  to  an  acquital.   So   far  as    the   accused    is  concerned  this  is  a 
discharge  • 

The  Jury  on  the  application  of  the  forman  were  exempted  from  service 
for  three  years. 

The  Sessions  were  then  ad)oumed. 


Judge's  IVotes  in  the  case. 

Monday  13th  July  1908. 

Bal  Gangadhar  Tflak. 

The  Advocate  General  with  Mr,  Inverarity   and  Mr,   Binning  for  the^ 
prosecution. 

Accused  defends  himself. 

The  Advocate  General  applies  for  one  trial  in  respect  of  three    out  of 
four  charges, 

26  All;    195. 

16  Bom.  414. 

10  Bom.'  254, 

52  Madras  P.  C, 

Sec,  333  Cr.  Pr.  C. 

Accused  in  person.: — 

Sec,  227  applies  and  not  the  sections  referred  to  by  the  Advocate 
General^ 

P.  C.  Order  that  the  Accused  be  tried  at  one  trial  on  three  out  of  the 
four  charges  on  which  the  Accused  is    committed. 

Nole.  The  Advocate  General  says  he  will  apply  under  Sec.  333  of  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Code  with  reference  to  the  fourth  charge.  He  says  he 
will  not  prosecute  the  charge  under  153  A.  in  connection  with  the  article 
of  12  May  1908. 

I  intimate  that  1  will  order  the  discharge  to  be  acquittal  ^ 

The  Advocate  General  intimates  that  he  will  make  the  application  under 
Sec.  333  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  after  the  present  trial  has  ended,  so  as 
to  avoid  any  possible  question  of  law  as  to  being  already  acquitted.  AH 
charges  read  to  the  accused. 

Accused  pleads  not  guilty  to  all  the  charges  and  says  that  the  words 
should  be  set  forth  in  the  charges  showing  what  portions  of  the  articles  are 
charged  as  seditious. 

Mr.  Inverarity  says  the  prosecution  charge  that  the  whole  of  both 
articles  are  seditious  and  applies  that  the  charges  may  be  amended  by 
incorporating  in  them  the  whole  articles. 

P.  C.  Charges  ordered  to  be  amended  by  incorporating  the  articles 
and  the  articles  are  read  as  part  of  the  charges  (  after  the  first  article  is 
read  accused  says  the  other  may  be  takan  as  read,  j 

I  explain  to  the  accused  that  the  prosecution  charge  him  with  three 
charges  at  this  trial  ;  under  124  A  in  respect  of  article  of  the  9th  of  June 
1908. 
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Mr.  Inverarity  for  the  prosecution  opens:— 

Reads  article  12th  May  1908  and  comments.. 
2     CampbeU  399.  402.  403, 

With  decency  and  respect.  &  without  attributing  motives.^ 

Words  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  they  are  intended  to  convey,' 
Bhaskar  Vishnu  Joshi.  S.  Xd.  by  Mr.  Binning. 

I  am  first  as3istant  to  the  Oriental  Translator  to  Government.  I  am 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  I  recognise  the  signature  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Quin,. 
Acting  Secretary  to  Government  Judicial  Department,  This  Documeiat  is 
sig^ned  by  him.  It  is  sanction  to  prosecute  with  reference  to  article  in  the 
Kesari  of  12th  May  1908. 

Ex.  A.  Sanction  dated  23rd  June  1908.  Ex,  A. 

This  is  another  sanction  signed  by  Mr.  Quin  also.  It  is  dated  ^6th  June 
1908.  It  gives  sanction  to  prosecute  in  respect  of  the  article  in  the  Kerari 
of  the  9th  of  June  1908, 

Ex.  B.  Sanction  dated  26  June  1808,  Ex.  B.' 

Both  the  documents  are  signed  at  the  foot  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Gellj  the 
Commissioner  of  Police. 

I  produce  a  copy  of  the  **Kesari"  newspaper  of  the  12th  of  May  1908 
at  pages  4  and  5  is  an  article  which  I  translated.  This  is  the   High  Court 
Official  Translation.  In  the  usual  course  of  my  business  I  received  this  copy 
of  the  12th  of  May  1908  of  the  Kesari  in  my  Office,     The  article  I  trai^- 
lated  is  headed  **  The  Country's  Misfortune..^ 

Ex:  C}  Article  with  translation  put  In  Ex.  C;  (12th  May  1908.) 

I  produce  another  copy  of  the  Kesari  of  the  9th  of  June  1908.  It  came 
to  me  in  the  same  way  in  the  usual  course  to  my  office.  At  page  4  columns 
2  to  4  of  this  issue  there  is  an  article  headed  ^' These  remedies  are  not  last- 
ing" This  is  the  High  Court  official  translation. 

Article  with  translation  put  in  &  marked  Ex.  D.^  EX..  D^ 

(  9th  June  1908  ).» 

In  Ex.  C  the  Kesari  of  the  12th  of  May  1908  there  is  an  article  at  page 
5  column  3.  It  comes  under  tne  '^Editor's  stray  Thoughts '*,  Notes  3  &  4 
These  are  translations  of  these  notes. 

Mr.  Binning  tenders. 
Accused  objects. 
Accused  cites  Mayne.  p.  522. 
P.  C.  Admitted. 
Motes  in  Kesari  of  t|ie  12f^  M^y  1908  Ex]  El  JQX.  u;. 
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I  produce  an  isflme  of  the  Kesaii  of  tbe  16th  of  May.  At  page  4  colmims 
4  &  5  and  co].>  1  of  page  5i  I  find  an  article  headed  ^^  A  Double  Hint.  ^' 
This  issue  came  to  me  in  the  same  way  as  the  others.    This  is  the  official 
translation. 

Article  with  translations  put  in   &  marked  Ex.  F  BX.  P 

I  pfoduce  the  issue  of  the  Kesari  of  the  16th  May  1908.  At  page  4 
Columns  3,  4  &  5  there  is  a  Marathi leader  headed  "  The  Real  Meaning  of 
the  Bomb. '' This  issne  came  in  the  same  way^s  the  others.  This  is 
the  translation. 

Article  with  translations  put  in  &  marked  Ex.  G  £X.  6. 

(  26th  May  1908  ) 

After  lunch. 

I  produce  a  copy  of  the  issue  of  the  Kesari  of  the  2nd  of  June  1908  os 
page  4  columns  3,  4|  5  there  is  a  leader  entitled  ** Secret  of  the  Bomb'' 
This  paper  came  to  me  in  the  usual  course  of  my  business. 

Bx.  H,  Article  with  translation  put  in  &  marked  Ex.  H.  (2nd  Jundl90S 

In  Ex.  D.  (kesari  9  June  1908^  at  page  5  columns  2  &  3  there  ate 
stray  thoughts  of  the  editor.  Note  No.  11  begins  with  *^  English  Rule  is 
openly  an  alien  rule"  this  is  the  tninslation  of  that  note.  J 

Ex.  I.  Note  11  with  translation  put  in  and  marked  Ex.  I. 

Xd  by  the  Accused— 

The  translations  produced  are  High  Court  translations.  I  canvottcli 
ior  the  accuracy.  I  have  compared  all  except  Ex,  G.  I  have  before  this 
translated  all  of  them.  In  minor  matter  they  differ  with  my  translations; 
where  they  differ  in  most  cases  the  High  Court  translations  should  be  pre- 
ferred. I  have  not  got  fny '  translations  here.  The  o£5iciaJ[  tfanSlationof 
Ex.  C.  is  2nd  July  1908.  I  don't  remember  when  I  translated  this.  I  pn>- 
•duce  the  translations  in  the  Magistrate's  Court.  It  must  eave  been  prepared 
before  the  25  of  June  1908.  This  is  my  translation.  This  is  the  original 
article.  5liv  means  white  or  fair.  White  is  more  eomprehensive  thanGora 
dUu.  European  and  white  wiU  convey  same  meaning.  I  translated  ^i^^  ^  I 
European  with  a  marginal  note  saying  it  literally  meant  white. 

In  my  official  capacity  I  am  a  regular  reader  of  Marathi  papers.  Many 
new  words  have  to  bo  coined  in  Marathi  in  expressing  modem  current  pofi* 
tical  ideas  and  writers  occasionally  insert  the  English  word  after  the  maratbi 
word  to  clear  up  his  meaning.  ^^Bureancracy'Ms  in  English  in  E!x.  C. 
It  stands  for  official  class.  Not  white  official  class.  ^4l^iA  means  oBcisl 
class.  Whiti  =»i*«<l  ^h  will  do  to  express  *'  Ruling  Clsses  "  3ii^  aniaH^l^^ 
will  also  mean  the  same  thing.  •*5irti"  *'5ii'^55'»  ^^i^  and  ^i«n  «ctl  <«<  ^ 
mean  the  same  thing.  **  XuKng  Class  '»  **  White  ;Official '»  "  English 
•Official  Class  ^  ^Official  Class  in  power* 'J^  Bureaucracy  has  been  traaslatc* 
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by  me  as  ^^MUlQ  ^  means  a  ^\  class  of  officials.  "  Bureaucracy  does  not 
mean  the  Rnling  Official  Class,  The  word  does  not  convey  the  idea  of 
Role.  Aristocracy  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  RnHng.  I  cannot  give  yon 
the  exact  meaning  of  Plutocracy,  ^^&i(\  is  official,  and  the«i^  means  class, 
^iie  expression  ^Hl^^  ^m  would  include  both  Europeans  and  Natives.  If  you 
liave  to  confine  it  to  one  of  the  two  classes  these  words  must  be  qualified  by 
an  adjective. 

I  translate  Despotism  as  ft^tiMl  WnM,  Tyratmical  is  «&aMl  Oppressive  is  d^^^ 
I  'would  translate  coercive  as  ^^aHl  also,  Bepressive  (^H^iij^t  it  is  so  used 
by  yon.  It  is  coined  word.  Meaning  must  be  according  to  context, 
Despotic  Rule  is  the  Rule  of  a  Despot  or  Despotic  officials,  I  don't  know 
the  difference  between  despotic  and  tyrannical.  Despotic  Rule  is  the  same 
as  tyrannical  Rule.  I  have  not  come  across  the  expression  that  a  despotic 
Rule  need  not  necessanly  be  a  tyrannical  Rule.  I  don't  remember  «&aHl 
^i«HiM<dl  ^laMiHl     ^^4i   \i^^  ^m  md     would  be  the  meaning  of    that 


The  words  autocratic,  absolute,  arbitrary  are  trandated  thus; — 

Absolute  is  ^Pt^'C^ci. 
Aribitrary  is  ^l^l  tliff  ^^il. 
Autocratic  is  »iCi^'ftrt. 

Uncontrolled  is  also  ^Pk^'(^ct. 
Irresponsible  is  ^<Hl»i€U, 
Imperialistic  is  ^i^^id  ^i^^i^i.r 

'*  Government  of  India  is  a  despotism  tempered  by  public  opinion  in 
;BngIand  "  would  be  translated  thus  (4'i^K  ?i\bil  ^  d^a  ^icfia  ^UHain  ^iM 

hAUx  is  translated  as  *'  turnheaded  "• 

Fanatic  in  Marathi  the  same  as  in  Hindi  HUk^ 

Devoid  of  religious  meaning  the  translation  would  be  ^ii  or  Hik  l^tdcit 

^idfti^  is  violent-headed  or  furious  man. 

I  have  not  come  accross  its  use  for  a  felon.  I  don't  know  who  were  called 
^Mm^  in  Sanskrit.  In  the  Sanskrit  Dictionary  six  classes  of  people  are  call- 
ed ^lad  *.  I  have  said  Molesworth  is  an  antiquated  dictionary.  hA(^1  conveys 
^stronger  idea  »ll<Kii*  is  a  Sanskrit  word  and  very  few  would  understand  it.  I 
am  not  aware  if  ^ictm^  is  generally  quoted  in  Marathi.  In  the  Dictiornary 
(  Apte's  )  ^iictdi^  is  rendered  as  a  felon.  I  can't  say  if  felon  is  a  stronger 
word  than  fanatic.  Writing  in  Marathi  words  have  to  be  coined  or  borrow- 
ed fiovi  Sanskrit  to  give  expression  to  modem  BngUsOi  Political  phrases. 
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State  Government,  administration,  rule  and  sway.  Of  tkese  words  I  o^ 
give  Marathi  equivalents.  I  don't  no  subtle  distinctions. 

State  is  ^iwM  or  Whi\ 

Government  is  ^^ai^,    ^ii^nMvJ^tci 

Administration  is   ^ItH4Mv3^c(1^ 

Rule  is   ^w 

Sway  is    ^H^  or  ^l«^. 

Manliness,  vigour«  sense  of  honour  as  qualities  of  a  ruling  nation  or  a 
living  nation  would  be  translated  thus : 

Manliness    ^^l^M^^l  or  ^i^H; 

Vigour  ^R^^f . 

Sense  of  honour  »i(qihI'1  ?if^  or  ^K^aR^. 
^«/  I  have  not  used  for  sense  of  honour. 

clvy'^^  does  not  mean  a  man  having  sense  of  honour 

I  would  say  a  man  with  fiery  energy  or  spirit.  I  can't  say  if  it  woddbc 
applied  to  a  man  who  cannot  brook  an  insult. 

The  sentence  you  read  is  in  Sanskrit.  I  have  an  idea  as  to  what  it  means^ 
but  I  cannot  translate  offhand. 

The   word  H'ni\  means  indignation 
j:>HiH  ^'ciVi  means  afflicted  with  sorrow 
$iQi  is  passionate  anger. 

=»ii^<i  is  vehemence,  agitation,  Rage.  The  translations  I  am  giving 
are  studied  by  me  from  the  Dictionary.  I  have  used  three  Dictionaries.  Moles- 
worth's  Candy's  and  Apte's,  and  I  have  sometimes  referred  to  Moincr 
William's  Dictionary. -In  translating  I  select  such  articles  as  I  think  best. 
I  can't  tell  what  new  meaning  a  writer  may  wish  to  attach  to  these 
expressions.  I  know  that  good  many  words  have  to  be  coined  in  Mtnitlii 
tp  express  new  ideas. 

*•  Evil  genius  haunting  a[man  "  is  translated  as  J8^(^Hl^?jllHl  Hi^Hii 

I  translate    ^ilctt^i^i  Hi^  %<x  ^i^^  ^ul. 

as  a  Fiend  pursued  Socrates.  It  may  be  translated  as  Evil  gem«5 
liatinted  Socrates- 

The  Second  sentence  can  be  translated  as  the  *  *  Evil  genius  of  ttptts- 
sion  seizes  the  Government  of  India  every  five  or  ten  years.  "  Seizes J^ 
a  free  translation  of  what  expression  is  used  in  Marathi. 

^ifti  in  Ex3  D  is  not  meant  in  its[literary  sense. 

nir%h  is  a  man  who  recites  charms  ox  is  weU  versed  in  incantationir 
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^ct^»  is  one  ^ho  has  failed  from  his  vows  or  practices  or  observances. 

ft    • 

In  Ex.  D,  *'  Abjured  their  ideals  "  is  a  correct  translation.  I 
think  the  translation  correctly  represents  the  context* 

?i«l5i^U  is  translated  *  swarming  everywhere'.  The  word  refers  both  to 
action  and  number.  I  can't  say  if  it  refers  more  to  one  than  to 
another.  The  expression  **  Evident  activity"  is  a  very  farfetched  translation? 

aO^^-^i  is  infatuation  or  aberration  of  intellect. 
**  Error  of  Judgment  "  I  can't  translate  this  off  hand. 
I  will  try  and  give  you  the  translation  to-morrow. 
Sit^  ^yi  ««<a€(l  **  How  is  intellect  become  fatuated." 

5|«i^  literally  means    dislodged.    The   expression   cannot  mean  "Erred  in 
Judgment.  " 

Decentralization  of  Power  is  'nRiii^  C^oiRi^fl. 

Ex.  D.  Page  2  .  7  lines  from  bottom.  This  passage  does  not 
refer  to  Decentralization  of  Power.  Such  a  translation  does  not  fit  the 
context,  ^u^  is  not  a  word  that  could  be  used  in  connection  with  the  idea 
of  Decentralization.  ^hRi^R  PiQunt^Q  is  a  coined  expression  in  Marathi 
Decentralization  could  be  rendered  by   the  expression  «HRiim^  qwfl. 
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TUESDAY    14th    JUIyY   1908. 

Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak. 

Continued  from  yesterday. 
Bhaskar  Vishnu  Joshi  further  cross-examination  by  the  Accused,' 

Shown  Kesari  of  17th  March  1908. 

In  the  article  the  expressions  ^Ri^«i=^  qwfl  are  used  as  meaning 
apportionment  of  power,  and  not  Decentralisation  of  Power.  In  the 
sentence  you  put  to  me  the  meaning  would  still  be  apportionment  of 
power  between  the  Provincial  Government  and  the  Government  of  India, 

In  C  cQiiRi  is  the  word  for  **  hatred"  €^H  is  **  hatred  or  enmity."  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  difference  in  the  meaning.  The  first  is  Marathi,  the  second 
is  Sanskrit.  If  rfl^i«l  means  disgust  or  not  I  cannot  say  without  looking 
in  the  dictionary.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  referred  to  the  dictionary. 
Referring  to  Moles  worth  I  find  the  meaning  is  given  as  '/feeling^  of  disdain 
or  disgust."^  It  is  not  translated  as  * 'hatred.'' 

In  Ex.  C  the  word  for  **p«rversity"  is  j^lH^]|and  for  **obstinacy"  is  ^^ 
The  two  words  are  not  synonymous  and  used  to  make  the  idea  stronger. 
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There  is  the  conjuncti<m  **and'*  between  the  two  words.  ^^W  mayb 
translated  as  **stubbomess"  bnt  that  word  would  not  suit  the  context.  I  can' 
say  what  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  word  ^^m^  stubbomess.  6ci(^l 
j^W^  would  mean  ''obstinacy  or  perversity,"  but  it  would  not  mcai 
stubbomess  in  my  opinion.  Shown  Ex.  F.  (  19th  May  1908),  at  page; 
the  original  words  for  obstinacy  or  stubbomess  are  $cli^  Ci'ni  J^mw.  Thi 
words  are  used  for  Rulers. 

In  Ex.  C  these  are  the  words  *'But  the  dispensations  of  God  are  extra- 
ordinary." The  word  used  is  <Hi<H  for  dispensation.  The  dictionary  mean- 
ing is  apportionment  or  dispensation.  ^^i^H  is  a  reduplication  of  ^h  and^H 
is  derived  from  '(IMH  meaning  rule  or  regulation.  It  may  be  rendeted 
^*  the  ways  of  God  are  strange"  (3^Hci  means  ''overbearing  or  violent."  It 
may  mean  "rude* " 

Insolently  may  or  may  not  be  translated  as  impertinently  or  rudely.  I 
can't  say  off  hand.  Patience  of  humanity  can  equally  be  rendered  as  hoinaii 
patience,  but  it  would  not  be  a  literal  translation.  The  meaning  of 
is '*  excited."  The  translation  in  Ex.  C  is  exasperated.  In  Ex.  C  page 
2  the  original  word  for  insolence  is  'Hi  and  the  word  for  inebriated  is  ^t*  ^ 
can't  say  whether  i'€  means  blinded.  The  dictionary  meaning  is  **of  dtdled 
vision  through  sickness."  The  meaning  of  M€  in  the  dictionary  is  anogance 
i'  haughtiness"  also  "  intoxication.  "  "  Blinded  by  the  intoxication  of 
power"  may  be  a  right  rendering  of  that  sentence. 

The  words  for  "monopoly"  would  be  HMi  ^ci?l<ai,^q'^  Hirti  would  be  a  free 
rendering  of  the  word  monopoly.  Monopoly  would  not  be  a  correct 
substitute  for  the  words  "whole  contract"  in  Ex.  C. 

^^i  ^lai  ^^0/ ^id'iR  ni^*  would  be  translated  as  "this   cannot  fail  to  take 
place."  It  cannot  be  translated  as  "this  connot  but  be  so." 

In  Ex.  C  bottom  of  page  2  "  will  not  fail  to  embark"  may  be  trans- 
lated as  ' '  they  cannot  but  the  words  for  ' '  embark  '  *  in  the  original  are 
^«t^a  ^in,  '*  Embark  "  is  not  high  flown  rendering. 

In  Ex.  C  at  page  3  the  original  for  "  as  you  sow  so  you  reap*' is "*^^' 
>>l^l^  ci^i  §3i<=icli.  "    $5H<*cl  literally  means  germinate.     It  is  the  same  as  the 
Sanskrit  saying  ^iiiWlw'  a^i  ^H*^^:  '*  As  the  seeds  so  the  sprout.  " 
Rfl^wl^'H'li  is  recklessness. 

5H  oiiH^i  ^\^\  ^i^  <i5i  would  mean  this  woman  has  become  a  shrew  or 
termagant.  In  that  context  the  word  does  not  mean  reckless.  ^'^' 
in  dictionary  means  head-strong  etc.  ^Htft&i^  ^^«l^  :>5i€ii  ^5l,  Authorities 
have  become  reckless^  not  domineering  ^H^^icQ  3h^  '^i^\  would  mean  bluster- 
ing and  reckless.  ^\\^  is  translated  in  Ex"  C  as  high-handed  and  ^^'' 
has  not  an  allied  meaning  there.  Domineering  is  rendered  in  Marathi  %^^^ 
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=Hl^«t*IRl  not  5«h'h<h  5ii«/<fl«i.  ^^oHW'ii  does  not  mean  lording  it  over.  Lording 
over  wonld  be  ^'^a  5(i$i<|.ti^i. 

In  ^IM  ^IH  ^i<  «H^H<  the  meaning  of  'H^<  is  "saying"  not  * 'mistaking' ' 
cl5lin  ^\hl  H^*!  ^i  "^Kll  would  be  **he  ate  salt  thinking  it  to  be  sugar." 

SlR^'iHKHi  Ml?  'i^i  is  ''  donH  beat  me  thinking  I  am  a  thief."  In 
Ex.  C  page  3,  8th  line  from  the  bottom  the  word  ^t&^^^wl  is  omitted. 
It  means  one  who  has  thousand  rays.     It  seems  intensity  of  heat. 

At  page  4  Ex.  C  the  word  King  begins  with  a  Capital  K.  It  may  be  a 
printer's  Devil.     The  original  words  mean  Ruler  &  Ruled. 

At  the  bottom  there  is  another  capital  K.  That  also  is  the  printer's  Devil. 
The  word  ^W  in  the  original  is  used  as  a  common  noun. 

^i«l  &  ^«i  wotdd  be  king  and  subjects.  Ruler  &  Ruled.  IM  docs  not  mean 
many  rulers. 

At  page  4  at  the  bottom  the  original  for  **means  of  protection"  cannot 
be  correctly  translated  as  ** means  of  escape  or  resource." 

^'Political  science"  inMarathi  is  ^icWlcft^  ^ii^.  It  may  be  ^l«/U^>ii2l  ^il^. 

At  page  5  in  Ex.  C  the  words  **  the  scripture  laying  down  -the  duties 
of  kings  in  original  are  the  ^la/HUW  ^ii^^  iS  ^hih  ^iHci  ^^i.  The  words  '*It  is 
settled  conclusion  of  the  science  of  politics,'  can't  be  rightly  used  for  the 
original  words. 

Ex.  C. 

In  Ex.  E  the  translation  '^controlled  by  the  missionary  policy"  one  o 
the  meanings  of  the  words  used  in  the  dictionary  is  a  line  of  conduct. 

In  Ex.  E  ^i^^^tu  is  translated  as  **  national  assassination  ". 
^i^^  is  nation  and  nU  means  assassination.  The  word  may  mean  *  *  killing 
the  nation.     §ft  t^H^  is  to  raise  a  false  report  not  alarm. 

Dictionary  gives  the  meaning  of  <|<H  as  alarm,  out-cry. 

In  Ex.  H.  15  lines  from  the  bottom  the  word  '  world  '  is  a  mistranslation. 
The  word  **  world  "  ought  to  be  '*  maa  "  and  '*  none  "  should  be  **  he  ". 
I  think  the  translator  has  misread  the  original. 

Ex.  D. 

The  original  of  the  word  **Savage"  in  the  second  para  at  page  2  of  Ex.^ 
D  is  W«ll  You  may  substitute  Harsh  for  savage . 

For  manhood  the  original  word  is  ^i^^  manliness  may  be  used  for 
manhood.  Apte's  Dictionary  gives  **Manliness"  as  one  of  the  meanings  of 
Hi3^^.  Molesworth  gives  the  correct  meaning  as  manhood.  In  the  sentence 
given  to  me  I  have  translated  manliness  for  "^13,^  in  the  sentence. 
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I  have  translated  the  word  emasculation  as*^^  h\<L  In  the  original  article 
Ex.  D  the  marathi  words  used  are  "^^  h\<i  and  Mi^^.  They  are  conedy 
translated  in  the  official  translation  as  castration  and  manhood. 

At  page  2  of  Ex.  D  the  word  wobbbling  cannot  be  substituted  by  the 
word  lingering. 

At  Page  2  in  the  lastlinelthe  word  '^heedlessly"  is  translation  of  %>iM- 
\<i^  in  Mafathi.     The  expression  cannot  be  translated  as  *'  irresponsible"! 
For  a^w  other  Marathi  words  are  Mici^  or  M^«ii.  It  may  mean  heed  or  regard. 

In  Sioj^tici  I  can't  say  whose  a^w  is  referred  to. 

'*  Migratory  bureaucracy  "  I  would  translate  as  ^H<1  ^iHl&id  i^^.  The 
phrase  occurs  in  Ex.  D.  Migratory  is  not  the  literal  meaning  of  ®hO.  Tie 
word  migratory  may  do  for  the  expression  ''officers  having  temporary  interest 
in  the  country**.  The  original  word  for  nose-string  \%  \^<.  The  eones. 
ponding  English  idea  is  "bridle".  I  would  translate  ni^i  as  gratuitons 
It  may  mean  "unnecessary". 

The  literal  meaning  is  causelessly.  ^i%<  ^\%<  M^ii  is  devoutly  or  openly. 
It  also  means  "  goes  without  saying." 

Ex^  G 

^ci^ci^  is  one  adverse  to  the  weal  of  others. 

^i  '^^:Ai  dlci^ci^  (4^  means,  he  is  opposed  to  my  weal.  Indirectly  it  co"^' 
vcys  a  meaning  that  a  man  professing  to  be  good  does  harm.  The  wonk 
do  not  convey  the  meaning  of  "a  false  friend."  Uterally  rendered  it  is  not 
"an  enemy  in  the  garb  of  a  friend  ".' 

I  do  not  know  if  ^ci  is  used  for  a  friend.'    It  means  welfare- 

^hW'A  is  evil  glance,  literally  cross-glance.  Its  remote  meaning  is 
disfavQur. 

^'i^^  5HM=mH^  <{k  ii\A  ^l^  ^5i  I  would  translate  this  as  "He  is  lockinj 
at  me  with  an  evil  glance/'  meaning  I  have  incurred  his  displeasure.  (See. 
E>c.  G  page  2  line  3.^^   Disfavour  is  a  remote  meaning  for  the  word. 

^K-iUHi  hIA  Hi^^    means: — Throw   arms     round   another    man's  neck.| 
It  is  translated  at  page  2  of  Ex.  G  line  23   'icatch  by  the  neck.''    Thisi^ 
uncouth  though  correct. 

After  Lunch! 

Sit  f «l  in  dictionary  is  translated  as  "  of  one  side."  Thisworii'^ 
Ex.  C  is  translated  as  autocratic.  The  translation- is  according  to  the  con- 
text. I  know  how  the  word  %i<s^^  is  used  in  the  article  Ex.  C  It  meaD^ 
constitutionally.     It  is  a. coined  word. 
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^^«t^&  is  a  word  with  a  new  meaning.  It  meant  abstraction}  resistance 
etc  •  It  is  now  nsed  by  Journalists   to  donote  passive  resistance.  <H^^iirt  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  boycott.  This  is  the  use  of  this  word  in  a  new  sense. 
These  meanings  can  be  got  from  the  dictionaries  of  Candy,   Molesworth  or 
Apte .  The  use  of  these  words  in  these  meanings  has  come  into  use   during 
recent  times.  Marathi  is  a  growing  language.  Dictionaries  would  be  no  guides 
in  the  case  of  the  new  meanings  no w  attaching  to  some  of  the  words.  Some  of 
the  old  dictionaries  in  English  would  be  useless  in  respect  of  words  that  have 
come  into  vogue  in  modem  times.  **  Error  of  Judgment  "    may  be  trans- 
lated as  <l^i  «(l«$>i.  I  have  not  come  across  the   word  before.  I  coined  it 
yesterday.  Error  of  Judgment  is  an    idea  which  so  far  as  I    know  has  not 
been  expressed  in  one  word  hitherto  •  Some  one  may  have  expressed  the 
idea.     I  don't    know,    ^^  is  used  in  the  sense   of  ^^h  in  Sanskrit. 
Acording  to  my  idea  ^•i  is  different  from  %^.   There  is  a  passage   in  the 
Gita  where,  these  two  are  distinguished.  In  the  words  ^\h  <lwiiH  instead  of 
4l^^^Kl  may  be  used.  I  would  translate  <l^ 5  Gt^^&H  as  '*  one  whose  Judg- 
ment is  destroyed.  It  does  not  mean  who  has  erred  in  his  judgment.   It 
means  one  whose  judgment  has  wandered  away.  ^^  <H^?ia  refers  to  one  whose 
mind  has  suffered  aberration. 

In  my  official  capacity  I  have  to  read  Marathi  newspapers.  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  general  Marathi  newspapers.  There  are  Marathi 
newspapers  which  are  divided  into  parties.  There  are  three  or  four  parties. 
The  Kesari  is  the  leading  exponent  of  one  party.  The  Indu  Prakash 
is  the  leading  exponent  of  another  party.  The  Sudharak  is  a  leading  paper 
of  another  party.  Subodh  Patrika  leads  a  fourth  party. 

Re-examined  by  the  Advocate  General 

The  articles  would  be  read  by  the  ordinary  readers  in  the  way  I  have 
explained.  I  am  satisfied  that  official  translations  are  correct  except  that 
in  one  place  the  word  * '  world  ' '  ought  to  be  * '  men  " .  I  was  asked  about  the 
word  stubbomess.  The  Marathi  word  is  J^IH^,  This  is  not  sufficiently 
strongly  expressed  in  English.  It  means  ^'  obstinate  extension  of  a  wrong 
opnion.  " 

•*  Embark  "  is  translation  for  ^tTi.  The  translation  is  correct.  This 
occurs  at  bottom  of  page  2. 

The  word  in  vernacular  for  a  assassination  is  hH.  The  translation  of  that 
word  by  **  assassination  '*  is  correct.  <lH  is  translated  as  killing,  slaughter 
or  assassination  acccording  to |the  context.  The  Kesari  is  a  leading  paper. 
It  belongs  to  the  Extremist  party. 

Note.  The  Accused  at  this  stage  volunteers  a  statement  that  he  is 
the  Editor,  Proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  newspaper  called  the  Kesari  and 
that  he  is  responsible  for  all  the  articles  put  in  the  case  Viz:  Exhibits  C  tol. 
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Certified  copies. 

Two  Declarations  dated  IsUuly  1907  put  in  and  marked  J.  collectively^ 
Narayan  Jagnaath  DatarlLA.  by  Mr.  Binning.: 

I  am  a  clerk  in  the  Customs  Reporter  GeneraPd  Department.  On  the 
12th  of  May  and  on  the  19th  of  June  last  I  was  agent  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  Kesari  and  the  Maratha.  I  was  the  agent  in  Bombay.  Off  and  on  I 
was  connected  with  the  Kesari  for  the  last  25  years  •  I  became  agent  abont 
1900  and  gave  up  the  agency  on  the  4th  of  July  this  year.  In  May  1908  I 
used  to  get  about  2800  and  in  June  1908 1  got  3000  copies  in  Bombay.  There 
are  1250  subscribers  in  Bombay.  I  read  the  paper  myself.  I  read  both  the 
issues  of  the  12th  of  June  last.  I  also  read  copies  of  the  issues  of  the  19th 
of  May  last,  26th  of  May  last  and  2nd  of  June  last.  Copies  of  all  these  issues 
were  sent  up  to  the  officein  Bombay.  Bveryweek  I  supplied  copies  to  subscri- 
bers. The  subscription  is  Re  1:  12  annas  per  annum.  The  price  for  each 
copy  to  a  non-subscriber  was  3/4  of  an  anna.  I  was  paid  agent  and  got  30 
Rs.  a  month.  After  supplying  subscribers  the  other  copies  were  sold 
in  Bombay  through  newsboys. 

No  Cross-Examination. 

Peter  Sullivan :  Xd. 

I  am  Inspector  of  ths  Bombay  Police.  I  got  a  warrant  for  execution 
in  the  case.  It  was  for  the  search  of  the  houses,  press  and  office  of  the 
Accused.  The  warant  was  from  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate.  I 
took  the  warant  to  Poona  and  it  was  executed  by  Mr.  Davies,  District 
Superintendent  of  Police,  Poona.  I  was  present  when  the  warrant  was 
executed.  I  was  present  when  the  Accused's  house,  Press  and  Office  were 
searched.  The  search  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Power,  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent, Mr.  Daniel,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Mr.  King,  the  City  Inspector, 
myself  and  other  Native  officers.  Mr.  Davies  was  there.  Mr,  Kclkar 
( this  gentleman )  was  present.  I  found  in  the  course  of  the  search  this 
Post  card.  I  found  this  on  the  right  hand  top  drawer  of  a  writing  table 
in  a  room  in  Mr.  Tilak's  residence  which  was  apparently  used  as  OfficeJ 
When  I  found  the  card  I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Power  and  Mr.  Davies.  I  also 
showed  it  to  Mr.  Kelkar.  I  kept  the  card  myself.  I  produced  it  before 
the  Magistrate  in  Bombay.  I  had  it  in  my  custody  aU  the  time.  Mr. 
Kelkar,  initialled  the  Post  card. 

The  Advocate  General  tenders  the  Post  card.' 

Rex.  Vs.  Bernard 
1  Forster  &  Fulayson  240, 

3rd  Volume  Russell  on  Crimes.  P.  386,  367. 
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The  Accused  says  the  card  was  discovered  behind  his  back. 

He  disputes  the  relevancy  of  its  contents. 

Ex.  K.        P,  C.  Admitted,  Ex.  K. 
XXd  by  the  Accused, 

I  found  other  papers  in  the  search.  I  brought  them  to  Bombay  and 
gave  them  to  the  Magistrate.  I  have  not  brought  them  •here.*  We  went 
into  several  rooms.  I  don't  know  if  I  went  into  the  libraiy  or  not.  Other 
papers  were  found  in  the  same  place  where  Ex.  K  was  found.  Some  papers 
were  in  the  same  drawer  as  Ex.  K.  The  drawer  was  not  locked.  It  was 
open.  I  don't  know  if  any  one  searched  your  library.  The  card  was 
amongst  other  papers.  I  came  to  it  after  I  had  looked  at  some  papers.  The 
papers  were  taken  one  by  one  from  the  drawer  and  examined.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  many  papers  were  in  the  drawers.  The  drawer  was  practically 
full  of  papers.  I  have  a  list  of  all  the  papers  I  brought  to  Bombay.  The 
list  is  included  in  the  Panchnama.  Some  cuttings  from  American  papers 
were  found.  I  think  they  are  with  the  Magistrate.  In  all  there  are  63  items 
of  what  was  taken  in  the  Panchnama. 


WEDNESDAY  15th  JULY  1908. 

Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak. 

Continued  from  yesterday.' 

Peter  Sullivan  further  cross-examined  by  the  Accused.  All  the  pai>er 
seized  in  the  search  are  now  here.  (  Accused  allowed  to  examine  all  the 
papers  received  from  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate.  ) 

I  had  been  to  Singhgad  to  search  your  house  under  the  Chief  Presi- 
dency Magistrate's  warrant  endorsed  by  the  District  Magistrate  of  Poona 
searched  the  residence  at  Singhgad.  The  Poona  and  Singhgad  houses 
were  searched  under  the  same  warrant.  Singhgad  was  specifically  men- 
tioned by  the  District  Magistrate.  I  only  assisted  in  the  execution  of  the 
warrant.  I  have  seen  the  warrant.  I  believe  the  warrant  was  endorsed 
by  the  District  Magistrate  of  Poona  authorising  search  at  Singhgad. 
The  warrant  is  returned  to  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  Bombay. 
We  did  not  take  any  of  your  men  to  Singhgad.  There  was  your  watchman. 
Watchman  opened  the  house  at  Singhgad.  The  men  had  no  keys  and 
we  broke  the  cupboards  open.  There  were  two  cupboards  in  the  hall. 
I  did  not  inform  your  men  at  Poona  that  we  were  going  to  Singhgad. 
We  got  nothing  at  Singhgad.  .  We  left  the  locks  as  they  were.  The  locks 
were  not  broken.  We  removed  the  hinges.  We  did  not  put  things  in 
proper  order  again. 

(  Note  1.  Witness  to  be  recalled  after  some  of  the  papers  which  are 
not  here  are  received  from  the  Magistrate's  court ). 
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No  re-examination. 

The  Advocate-General  closes  the  case  for  the  ProsecutionT 

Accused's  statement  before  the  Magistrate  in  both  casesjread  to  the  JuryT 

I  ask  the  Accused  if  he  wishes  to  make  any  statement  to  explain  the 
evidence. given  in  the  case. 

(  Ss.  289  &  342  )  Cr.  Pr,  Code. 

Accused  says  he  will  make  a  statement  after  the  papers,  that  weie 
taken  in  the  search  and  which  are  not  here,  are  produced. 

(  Note  2  )  Papers  sent  by  the  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  in  con- 
formity with  the  directions  given  yesterday  evening,  compared  with  the  list 
of  papers  taken  possession  of  by  Police  as  mentioned  in  the  Panchnama. 
Papers  Nos.  19  to  52  except  No.  46  are  not  before  this  Court. 

Peter  Sullivan  recalled,  further  xd,  by  the  Advocate  General. 

I  produce  the  origin  al  Panchnama  made  when  the  search  warrants 
were  executed  There  are  two  search  warrants  that  I  took  to  Poena 
for  execution. 

Panchnama  of  2Sth  June  1908  Ex.  L. 

Search  warrants  collectively  put  in  and  marked  Ex.  N.  (  Accused 
desired  their  production  and  on  production  were  inspected  by  him. ) 

Accused  says  all  the  papers  are  now  here. 

Peter  Sullivan,   Cross-examined  by  the  Accused. 

Some  of  the  papers  were  found  on  the  top  of  the  writing  desk  and 
some  in  the  drawers.  Large  manuscripts  were  on  the  top.  Smaller  papers 
including  newspaper  cuttings  were  found  in  the  drawers.  I  can't  tell  as 
to  which  paper  or  as  to  where  it  was  found.  (Search  warrants  shown.)  The 
search  warrant  for  residence  «7as  endorsed  ,by  the  City  Magistrate  at  fiist. 
When  I  went  to  Poona,  the  District  Magistrate  was  not  at  home  so  I  took 
the  warrants  to  the  City  Magistrate.  The  City  Magistrate  endorsed  them 
on  the  24th  of  June  last  in  the  evening.  I  went  to  your  residence  the 
following  morning  after  daybreak.  I  did  not  execute  the .  warrant.  The 
warrant  for  searching  residence  was  returned  as  executed  '  on  25th  of 
June.  The  Poona  residence  search  was  finished  between  9th  and  10  A.  M. 
We  started  for  Singhgad  about  12  noon.  Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Power  went 
with  me.  I  don't  know  how  the  endorsement  of  the  District  Magistrate 
came  to  be  made.  The  warrant  was  with  Mr.  Davies  When  we  went  to 
Singhgad  I  saw  it  with  him.  What  we  took  at  Poona  was  in  contotmity 
with  what  was  ordered  by  the  warrant. 
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This  bundle  of  papers  was  ^found  either  on  the  desk  or  in  the 
drawers  f 

All  the  papers  in  the  bundle  put  in  and  marked  collectively  by  the 
Accused  Bx*;  No  I. 

(  Note.  The  Accused  puts  in  these  papers  after  it  was  explained  to 
him  by  me  both  to-day  and  yesterday  that  he  would  lose  his  right  of 
addressing  the  Jury  last^. 

The  Advocate  General  closes  the  case  for  the  Prosecution. 

Statement  made  by  the  Accused  to  the  Committing  Magistrate  in 
both  cases  read  to  the  Jury  again. 

Accused  is  asked  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  statement. 

He  reads  a  statement  in  writing. 

The  Accused  says  he  does  net  wish  to  adduce  any  evidence* 

The  Advocate  General  objects  to  the  list  annexed  to  the  Accused's 
statement,  says  those  documents  mentioned  are  irrelevant. 

Accused  before  addressing  the  Jury  says  he  is  entitled  to  address  after 
the  Advocate  General. 

Refers  to  a  Caluctta  case. 

Timol's  case. 

Cal.  W.  Notes  Aug.  1906. 

P.  O.  I  feel  bound  by  the  judgment  of  jBatty  J.  in  Emperor  vsl 
Bhaskar. 

•    8  Bom.  Law.  Rpr.  421. 

Accused  addresses  the  Jtlry: —        3.'  35. 

Attempt    8.  B.  L.  R.  p.  438. 

Stephen's  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  Vol.  II.  p.  221,'  Mayne,s 
Criminal  I^w. 

3  B.  L.  R.  Ap.  55. 

Lord  Cockburn's  Law  of  Sedition. 

Law  is  strict  but  Juries  have  stood  between  the  strictness  of  the  law 
and  liberty  of  the  press. 

Bvery  dictionary  contains  seditious  words  therefore  the  author  of  a 
dictionary  would  have  to  go  to  Jail. 

It  is  necessary  to  direct  the  Jury  to  all  the  surrounding  circumstances* 
to  inculpate  the  accused. 

Excite,  To  inflame,  call  out.    To  increase  or  add  to  exciting  feeling. 
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If  twelve  of  his  countrymen  think  a  man  has  written  something  that 
is  blamable  then  he  may  be  convicted  of  sedition. 

Government  is  defined  in    the  Indian    Penal  Code  and   includes  a 
Police  Constable. 

If  man  says  the  Government  should  no  longer  exist  he    does  not 
necessarily  harbour  feelings  of  enmity  against  the  Government. 

You  are  not  bound  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty.     It  is  open  for  yo«  to 
say  that  the  evidence  is  insufficient  and  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds. 

Sedition  does  not   consist  in  the  mere  act  of  writing.     It  consists  of 
evil  intention-evil  mind. 

You  must  consider  that  malicious   intention  does  exist    before  you 
convict. 

Mere  character  of  writing  may  be  some  evidence  of  intention  but  is  not 
sufficient  evidence. 

Inferior  officers  have  taken  a  sanction  to  be  a  mandate.     Juries  have 
differed  from  a  Judge. 

A  man  may  be  an  intemperate  man.     The  language  used  by  me  may 
not  be  used  by  another  man.     There  must  be  a  distinct  wicked  intention. 


THURSDAY  16th  JULY  1908. 

Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak. 

From  yesterday. 

The  accused  continues  his  address.: — 
Attempt  includes  both  intention  and  motive. 
Jivan  Dass.  39  Panjab  Reports  Cr.  Cases  P.  83   Attempting 
to  kill. 
Russell's  law  of  Crimes  P.  725. 

Motive  may  be  good  but  the  act  may  be   bad.     Man  commits  theft  to 
give  the  proceeds  in  charity. 

R.  Vs.  Lambert     22  State  Trials  985. 

n  })  State  Trials  325. 

After  lunch. 

If  you  want  to  put  down  the  bomb  you  must   also  put  down  the 
bureaucracy. 

Perversity  =  stubbomess . 

Oppressive  official  class=  Despotic  bureaucracy. 
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FRIDAY  17th  JULY  1908. 

Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak 

Resumed  from  yesterday. 

The  accused  continues  his  address  to  the  Jury: — 
Pioneer  7th  May  1908  Cult  of  the  Bomb. 

Ex.  C.  alleged  mistranslation. 

Sorrow  =Pain. 

White=  English. 

Hat  red=  Disgust. 

Perversity=  Stubbornness,  haughtiness,  obstinacy. 

Obstinacy  =Haughtiness. 

Extraordinary  =Strange. 

Madcap  =Fanatic . 

Badmash=  Criminal . 

Identical  =Those  very- 

«4^>{l==Oppressive  official  class=  Arbitrary  or  despotic  bureaucracy, 

Oppressive  official  class  =»4ft^  an^ii^l^i^^ 

2  :  30  P.  M. 

Both  sides  not  objecting  adjourned  to  Monday  to  enable  the  Jury  to 
attend  to  their  Mail  work. 


MONDAY  20th  JULY  1908. 

Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak. 

From  Friday  17th  instant. 
Accused  continues  to  address  the  Jury. 

add  add 

(  Treachery  ;  (  Intention  ) 

A ssassination=  Killing  or  murder. 

Mutiny — Revolt— Disturbances . 

Exasperated  =Excited  • 

Inebriated=  Blinded . 

Insolence  of  authority=  Intoxication  of  authority. 

Uncomplainingly=  Ungrrudgingly . 

Oppressive-  enactments=  Repressive  enactments. 
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Reckless=  Domineering. 

Movement  =Agitation . 

Improper=  Imprudent . 

Vehemence  =Keenness . 

Who  are    adverse  to    Gevernment  =Who    are     false     friends   of 
Government. 

5—50     P.  M. 


TUESDAY  21st  JULY  1908. 
Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak. 

Accused  continues  to  address:— 

Ex.  D  Fiend  of  repression=  Evil  genius  of  repression. 
False  report=  False  cry. 
Madcap  patriot  =Fanatic  patriot. 
Needlessl3r=  Irresponsibly. 

After  lunch . 
Punjab  weekly  Reporter  14  1897. 
'    Jeshwantrai  &  Athavale. 

Punjab  Records. 

Accused  commenced  ad-  tt^i  mo  xt^   o  *^    p^ 

rdessing   on    Wedneday     at  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ?'  ^^V 

3:35  Sep.  1907. 

2  hrs.  TA-      J     T% 

Thursday        5  hrs.  Fiend=  Demon . 

Friday  3  hrs. 

Mondy  5  hrs. 

Tuesday  5  hrs. 

Wednesday  1  hr. 


21  hours. 


WEDNESDAY  22nd  JULY  1906. 

Bal  Gangadhar  Tilakl 

From  yesterday, 
Accused  continues  to  address  the  Jury; — 
Section  294,  663,  708  Mayne's  Criminal  Law. 

The  Advocate  Greneral  sums  up  for  the  Prosecution. 

12  noon. 
(1)  Printing,^  Publication  and  Responsibility. 
{2)  What  is  the  meaning  of  those  articles. 
(3)  What  was  the  writer's  intention. 

Resumed  at  3  P.'  M. 
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Section  105  Evidence  Act. 

Advocate  General  concludes  his  address: 

I  sum  up. 

Verdict  7  to  2  on  all  the  charges. 

Majority  for  guilty,  on  all  the  charges. 

No  chance  of  being  unanimous.      /  agree  with  the  verdict  of  the  majo- 
rity.   1st  Charge  124A  Article  12th  May  1908; 

2nd  Charge  124A  Article  9  June  1908. 

3rd  Charge  153 A  Article  9  June  1908. 

The  Accused  asks  that  certain  points  may  be  reserved  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Full  Bench. 

Hands  in  a  written  paper  stating  the  points  he  wishes  to  have  reservedr 

Application  refused.  Points  covered  by  authority  &  too  elementary  to 
need  further  discussion.  Most  of  the  points  were  considered  and  discussed 
as  the  case  progressed. 

Accused  charged  with  a  previous  conviction^ 

He  admits  the  charge  of  previous  conviction." 

Sentence  on  the  first  charge  Transportation  for3  years. 

Sentence  on  the  second  charge  Transportation  for  3  years. 

Sentences  to  run  consecutively. 

Sentence  on  the  third  charge  1000  Rs.  Fine. 

Charge  under  Section  153 A  Article  12  May  1908. 

Further  charge  withdrawn  under  Section  333  Cr.  Pr.  Code  by  the 
Advocate  General. 

I  discharge  the  Accused  and  direct  that  this  discharge  be  tantamount 
to  an  acquittal  on  this  charge. 

Sessions  dissolved. 


Petition  to  the  Full  Bench, 

In  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay. 

Crown  Side. 

In  the  matter  of  criminal  case. 

Emperor. 

Vja. 

Bal  Oangadhar  Tilak. 

To, 

The  Honourable  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Judges  of  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature,  Bombay. 

The  Petitition  of  the  above  named 
Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak 

sentenced  to  transporation  but  now  incarcerated 
in  the  Sabarmati  Central  Jail  at  Ahmedabad. 

Showeth:— 

1.  {a).  That  on  the  24th  day  of  June  1908,  your  petitioner 
was  arrested  in  Bombay  in  pursuance  of  a  Warrant  issued  by  the 
Chi^f  Presidency  Magistrate  of  Bombay  and  committed  to  prison. 

(  6  ).  That  on  the  25th  day  of  June  1908  your  petitioner 
was  placed  before  the  said  Magistrate  upon  a  complaint  of  having 
cammitted  offences  punishable  under  Sections  125  A  and  153  A,  of 
the  Indian  Penal  Code,  in  respect  of  an  article  entitled  *'  The  Coun- 
try's Misfortune  "  printed  in  the  issue  of  a  weekly  Marathi  Journal 
stvled  the  "  Kesari  "  for  the  12th  dav  of  Mav,  1908. 

(  c ).  That  on  the  said  25th  day  of  June  1908  the  learned 
Magistrate  recorded  same  evidence  against  your  petitioner  and 
remanded  him  to  prison,  bail  being  objected  to  by  the  Prosecution 
and  refused  by  the  Magistrate. 

(  d  ).  That  on  the  29th  day  of  June  1908  certain  further  evi- 
dence was  recorded  by  the  Magistrate  against  your  petitioner  and 
he  was  thereafter  charged  by  the  Magistrate  T\ith  offences  under 
Sections  124A  and  153A  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  committed 
to  the  Criminal  Sessions  of  this  Honourable  Court  to  be  tried  on  the 
said  charges,  A  copy  of  the  said  charges  is  here  to  annexed  and 
marked  A. 
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(e).  That  this  case  eventually  appeared  as  case  No.  16  in  the 
list  of  cases  put  up  for  trial  hefore  the  third  Criminal  Sessions  of  this 
Honourable  Court 

2(a).  That  on  the  2rtJx  day  of  June  1908  your  petitioner, 
while  still  in  custody,  was  served  with  another  warrant  issued  by  the- 
Chief  Presidency  Magistrate,  Bombay. 

(6)  That  on  the  26th  day  of  June  1908  your  petitioner  was 
plac^  before  the  said  Magistrate  upon  a  second  complaint  of  having 
committed  other  offences  punishable  under  Sections  124 A  and  153 A 
of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  in  respect  of  an  article  entitled,  "  These 
remedies  are  not  lasting  printed  in  the  issue  of  the  '*  Kesari  "  of  the 
9th  day  of  June  1908. 

(c).  That  on  the  said  29th  day  of  June  1908  the  learned  Magis* 
trate  instituted  a  separate  inquiry  into  the  complaint,  recorded  certain 
evidence  against  yoiu*  petitioner  and  thereupon  charged  the  prisoner 
with  the  offences  under  Sections  124A  and  153A  of  the  Indian  Penal 
Code  and  made  a  separate  commitment  to  the  Criminal  Sessions  of 
this  Honourable  Court  to  be  tried  on  the  said  charges-  A  copy  of  the 
said  charges  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  B. 

(d).  That  the  case  eventually  appeared  as  ca^e  No.  17  in  the 
list  of  cases  put  up  for  trial  before  the  3rd  Criminal  Sessions  of  this 
Honourable  Court, 

3.  That  on  the  2nd  day  of  July  1908  your  petitioner  appMed  for 
bail  through  Counsel,  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  to  the 
Honourable  Mr,  Justice  Davar  who  presided  at  the  3rd  Criminal 
Scions  of  this  Hanourable  Court,  but  the  application  was  opposed  by 
the  Prosecution  and  refused  by  the  learned  Judge  for  reasons,  which 
he  said  he  did  not  desire  to  disclose  as  they  might  prejudice  your 
petitioner;  but  thereby  the  learned  Judge  prejudiced  your  petitioner 
much  more  seriously  than  could  be  possible  by  any  disclosure^^of  the 
reasons. 

4.  That  on  the  3rd  day  of  July  1908  the  Crown  applied  for  a 
Special  Jury  in  each  of  the  cases  Nos»  16  and  17  but  youi*  petitioner 
opposed  it  on  the  ground  inter  alia  th&t  a  Special  Jury  would  under 
existing  circumstances  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  Europeans,  not 
conversant  mth  the  Marathi  language,  and  thereby  deprive  him  of 
the  benefit  of  a  Jury  of  his  countrymen  who  know  the  language  in 
which  the  articles  were  written;  but  the  objection  was  overruled  and 
a  Special  Jury  was  granted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Defence. 

5.  That  your  petitioner  through  Counsel  in  open  Court  offered 
to  waive  his  objection  and  accept  a  special  Jury  instead  of  a  Common 
Jury  provided  it  was  composed  of  Jurymen  acquainted  with  the 
Marathi  language,  but  the  s^id  offer  was  rejected  by  the  Prosecution. 
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6.  That  the  above  two  cases  Nos.  16  and   17  came  on.  for  trial 
before  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Davar,  one  of  the  Judges  of  this 
Honourable  Court,  on  the  13th  day  of  July  1908  at  the  3rd  Criininal  - 
Sessions  of  the  High  Court,  when  your  petitioner  appeaa-ed  in  person 
and  was  undefended. 

7.  That  on  the  said  13th  day  of  July  1908  the  Honourable  the 
Acting  Advocate  General  prososed  that  your  petitioner  be  tried  at 
one  and  the  same  trial  upon  all  charges  contained  in  the  two  commi- 
ttals under  Sections  124  and  153A  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code, 
but  upon  His  Lordship  observing  that  the  two  cases  could  not  be 
consolidated  as  there  were  four  charges,  the  learned  Advocate  Greneial 
declared  that  he  propsed  not  to  put  the  Accused  up  upon  the  second 
charge  with  reference  to  the  article  in  case  No,  16  i.  e.  charge 
under  Section  153  A.  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 

8.  That  your  petitioner  objected  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  cases  and  the  trial  at  one  trial  of  the  three  charges,  charging 
him  with  distinct  offences  as  the  procedure  was  Prohibited  by 
the  express  provisions  of  Sec.  233  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code 
and  also  objected  that  such  a  joinder  of  charges  was  calculated  to 
embarrass  and  prejudice  him  in  his  defence  and  cause  confusion;  and 
he  even  went  to  the  length  of  expressing  his  inability  to  conduct  the 
defence  of  all  the  three  charges  together,  but  his  objection  ^vas 
over-ruled. 

9.  That  His  Lordship  doubted  the  applicability  of  Section  235 
but  expressed  his  willingness  to  order  one  trial  under  Section  231 
provided  one  of  the  four  charges  was  omitted  intimating  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  direct  that  the  discharge  upon  that  charge  should 
amount  to  an  acquittal  and,  leaving  it  to  the  Advocate— General  to 
make  his  choice. 

]  0.  That  thereupon  the  learned  Advocate — General  expressed 
his  apprehension  that  such  an  order  "might  lead  to  a  serious  questioa 
whether  it  does  not  amount  W^autrefois  acquif^  and  asked  his  Lord- 
ship "  not  to  pass  such  order  till  the  case  is  over.  ** 

11 .  That  thereupon  the  follwing  dialogue  ensued  between  the 
learned  Judge  and  the  learned  Advocate — General. 

His  Lordship  :— "  That  could  not  affect  the  other  charges  on  the 
other  articles.  It  will  apply  to  this  article  on  which  you  propose  to 
hold  over  the  cl^rge.  That  would  not  affect  the  other  charges.  '* 

Advocate  General : — ''I  can  see  perfectly  well  how  it  naay  he 
ingeniously  ai'gued  that  it  can.  That  is  why  I  ask  your  Lordship 
uot  to  pass  such  order  till  the  case  is  over.^» 


His  Lold^p : — **  Bare  you  to  iiiake  the  application  before  the 
case  is  oyer  or  after  ?  "  .    /  .    . :     *  -     . 

AdroHait  Gt^tsfetel : — ^'  I  hare' made  the  amplication,  so  far  as  it 
is  an  appMeation  no#  I  am  not  applymg;  I  am  stating  that  it  is 
my  propMal  to  put  ^Uti  Accused  upon  tfibred  separate  diarges.  ^''   . 

His  i/Mfdship  ^--^*  So  long  aa  there  are  only  fUre^  charges  I 
order  that  thfe  diaf^es  be  tried  at  one  trial;;  Totr  will  undertake,  Mr. 
Advoeate-Qenerffcl^  ^to  apply  for  the  stay  and  that  such  stay  shall 
be  finiaU ^^  '"  .    ^   ^  •       .  ' 

■ 

Adyocate-General : — "  I  simply  undertake  that  i  will  not 
'  further  prosecute.    J.  am  entitled  to  do  that. 

His  Lordship :— ••*  That  will  be  the  application. 

Adyocate-General : — *•  Yes,  when  the  three  charges  are  over  I 

shall  teU  the  Court  as  I  have  already  adumbrated  before  the  Court 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  proceed  further.  ? 

5is  XiQrdship :— "  My  present  order  then  will  be  that  the  Ac- 
cused will  be  tried  on  three  chsjrgeis,  that  is,  one  charge  in  case  No. 
16  and  two  c^ges  in  case  No.    17.'*. 

i 

12.  That  after  tte  above  order  was  passed  by  TTia  Ijordship  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  read  to  your  petitioner  all  the  four  charges 
against  him  in  both  the  cases  Nos.    16  and  17.  . 

13(.  That  upon  the  said  charges  being  read  your  petitioner 
complained '  that  the  charges  did  not  ^ve  sufficient  notice  of  the 
niatter  Vith  which  he  was  charged  in  ,  not  specifying*  the  alleged 
seditious  passages  for  the  purposes  of  Section  124  A.  of  the  Indian 
Penal  Coda  and  the  particulars  of  the.  maimer  in  which  he  committed 

tjhe  offence  under  Section  153  A.  of  the  LP.  Codei  i  .  -     . 

''     ^  .  .  . 

14.  That  the  Counsel  for  Prostcufioii  thereupon' proposed  tliat 
the  whole  aj^icle  be  insert^^  in  the  ebaj^e^  but  yonjr  p^ti^nei^  objected 
to  the  course,  as  insuf|cient  to  oure .  the  defect  andi  #ij$ply  onussioji 
Cpinplai9e4  of.,  „  ]  \  ;    i  .  ' 

15.  That  His  Lordship  thereupon  observed  as  follows:-  "If  you 
tliiTik  you  have  not  sufficient  ^notice  of  wjhat  you  are  charged  with, 
Mr.  Inverarity  Tfill  put  in  the  whole  article.  He  is  entitled  to  do  that. 
I  cannot  judge  at  mis  mon^t;  jvhiph  are  the  j^editious  passages.'' 

16.  That  His  Lordship  finally  ordered  that  the  whole  of  the 
ai^rtlcles  be  set  forth  in  the  charges  themselvep. 

*       17.    That  accordingly  the  indictments  were  amended  by  irsert-  1 
ing  therein  English  translations  of  the  Marathi  articles  made  by  the  i 
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High  Courts  Traaifilator.  A  copy  of  tke  said  charges  as  amended  is 
hereto  annexed  and  marked  C  collectiyely. 

18.  That  thereafter  the  C3erk  of  the  Grown  read  ]to  your  peti- 
tioner aU  the  f oiir  amended  charges  and  was  asked  wether  he  pleaded 
cniilty  to  these  four  charges  or  claimed  to  be  tried^ 

19.  That  your  petitioner  claimed  to  be  tried  whereupoa  a  Special 
Jury  was  empanjeUed,  composed  of  seven  Europeans  and  two  Far^ees* 

20  That  your  petitioner  was  thereafter  and  on  the  14th,  15th, 
16th,  l7th,  20th,  2l8t  and  22nd  day  of  July  tried  by  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Justice  Davar  and  the  Special  Jury, 

21.  That  your  petitioner  believes  that  only  three  charges  were 
read  to  the  Jury,  namely  the  first  charge  under  Section  IMi  I.  P. 
Code  in  case  No  16,  and  two  charges  imder  sections  124i  A  and 
153  A  of  the  I.  P-  Code,  in  case  No.  17. 

22.  That  in  the  course  of  the  said  trial  certain  other  articles 
appearing  in  the  issues  of  the  ^^  Kesari''  for  the  19th  and  26th  Hay 
1908  and  2nd  June  and  9th  June  1908,  being  Exhibits  E.  to  J.  and  a 
post  card  Exhibit  K.  found  on  the  said  Prisoner's  premises  during 
the  Police  search  were  tendered  in  evidence  by  the  prosecution  for 
the  purposes  of  showing  the  animus  and  intention  of  the  said  prifioner 
in  publishing  the  articles  forming  the  subject  matter  of  the  diarge& 

23.  That  your  petitioner  objected  to  the  admissibility  of  these 
Exhibits  for  ihe  purposes  for  which  they  were  tendered  but  the  said 
objection  was  overruled.  Your  petitioner  submits  that  the  reception 
of  the  said  artides  in  evidence  practically  formed  fresh  subject  matter 
of  the  charges  and  greatiy  prejudiced  him  in  his  trial. 

24  That  on  the  22nd  day  of  June  1908  His  Lordship  summed 
up  the  evidence  in  the  ease.  A  copy  of  the  said  summing  up  ^ 
hereto  appended  and  marked  with  the  letter  D. 

25.  That  on  the  22Md  day  of.  July  1908  at  9-30  p.  m.  p^ 
petitioner  was  foond  guilty  by  a  majority  of  seven  to  two  on  each  o^ 
the  said  three  charges  and  the  learned  Judge  agreed  with  the  opinioi^ 
of  the  majoriiy. 

26.  That  thereupon  the  learned  Advocate-General  informed 
the  CJourt  that  he  would  not  further  prosecute  your  petitioner  ujpoj 
the  charge  held  over  under  Section  153  A.  of  the  I.  P.  Code  ^* 
referencd  to  case  Na  16 

27.  That  thereupon  the  learned  Advocate-General  proposed  to 
prove  tha  previous  conviction  under  Section  124  A.  I.  P.  Code  for  tlie 
puxposs  of  enhandag  the  sentence. 
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38.  Thafc  your  petitioner  objected  to  the  course  upon  the  ground 
that  the  previous  conyiction  was  not  specified  and  did  not  form  part 
of  the  charge,  and  that  such  conviction  did  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  Section  75  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  but  the  said  objection  was 
overruled. 

29.  That  your  petitioner  was  thereupon  questioned  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Crown  whether  he  admitted  the  previous  conviction  under 
Section  124A.  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  the  said  prisoner  ans- 
wered in  the  affirmative. 

30.  That  thereupon  the  learned  Judge  sentenced  your  petitioner 
to  three  years*  transportation  upon  the  first  charge  under  Section  124  A. 
I.  P.  Code  to  three  years'  transportaticm  upon  tiie  second  charge  under 
Section  124:  A.  I.  P.  Code,  and  to  a  fine  of  Rs. .  1000/ — upon  the 
charge  under  Section  153  A.  I.  P.  Code,  the  sentences  to  run  conse- 
cutively and  directed  that  the  discharge  with  reference  to  the  charge 
under  Section  153  A.  I.  P.  Code  in  case  No,  16  should  amount  to  an 
HcquittaL 

31.  That  before  the  sentence  was  pronounced  your  jpetitioner 
applied  to  the  said  learned  Judge  under  section  484  of  the  Criminal 

.  Procedure  Code  to  reserve  the  points  enumerated  in  the  annexture 
E.  for  the  decision  of  this  Honourable  Court  consisting  of  two  or 
more  Judges  of  this  Honourable  Court,  but  his  Lordship  refused  to 
reserve  any  point  whatever. 

32.  That  your  petitioner  submits  as  foUows  :~- 

(a).  That  the  learned  Judge  erred  in  refusiiig  bail  to  the  preju- 
dice of  your  petitioner. 

(i).  That  the  learned  Judge  erred  in  granting  a  Special  Jiuy 
to  the  prejudice  of  your  petitioner  or  at  least  in  not  ordering  that  it 
slioidd  consist  of  Marathi  knowing  persons. 

(c).  That  the  learned  Judge  erred  in  consolidating  the  two 
Cases  Nos.  1 6  and  17  founded  on  separate  commitments  to  the 
prejudice  of  yom*  petitioner, 

(d).  That  the  Court  acted  ultra  vires  in  taking  cognizance  of 
oifences  punishable  under  Sections  124 A.  and  153  A.  without  ha^ong 
in  evidence  any  complaint  made  by  order  of  the  Local  Government 
and  without  examining  the  complainant 

(e).  That  the  terms  of  Exhibit  B,  being  the  order  of  the  Local 
Government  are  insufficient  in  Law  to  autiiorise  a  complaint  under 
Section  163  A.  I.  P.  C.  so  as  to  enable  the  Court  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  same. 
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(A  lliat  the  ebai^gep  aB  ficaoxad  were  bad  being 'tdumied  not 
upon  the  words  ^sQd  by  your  .pei4tiaQer  but  upon  inaccuiate  and 
misleadhig  English  translatioQs  of  those  words  thereby  prejudicing 
your  petitionef  / 

(g).  That  the  chaises  as  framed  were  bad  as  they  did  not  contain 
particulars  of  the  manner  in  which  the  alleged  offences  were  com- 
mitted^  and  did  not  give  sufSjcient  and  express .  notice  of  the  matter 
with  which  your  petitioner  was  charged  and  did  not  specify  the 
persons  or  elates  against  whom  the  offence  under  Section  163  A.  was 
comitted,  thereby  prejudicing  him  in  his  defence.  That  each  of  the 
charges  as  framed  is  illegal  being  contrary  to  the  p«>V»ionJs  of  Section 
233  of  Cri.  Pr.  Code. 

(A).  That  the  learned  Judge  acted  illegally  in  trying  your 
petitioner  at  one  and  the  same  trial  for  at  least  three  offences,  not 
of  the  san^e  kind  and  not  committed  in  the  same  transaction,  contrary 
to  the  express  provisions  of  Section  233  of  the  Cr.  ^ro.  Code  and 
in  opposition  to  your  petitioner's  objection'  thereby  vitiating  the  whole 
trial  and  rendering  it  illegal  null  and  void — ^ab  initio* 

(i).  That  the  learned  Jud^  acted  ultra  vires  in  passing  an  order 
before  the  commencement  of  me  trial  staying  proceedmgs  upon  one 
of  the  four  dharges  without  acting  under  Section  273  of  the  Cr.  Pro^ 
Code.     » 

(/).  That  the  trial  and  conviction  upon  th,e  English  words 
charged  but  not  proved  and  not  used  by  your  petitioner  renders  the 
trial  null  and  void  and  the  conviction  illegal. 

(k).  That  the  words  charged  were  not  proved  and  that  your 
petitioner  did  not  use  the  English  words  charged  and  he  ought  there- 
fore to  have  been  acquitted. 

*  jjZ),  ,  Thatj  the  learned  Judge  erred  in  admitting  as  evidejice 
Exhibits  E,  to  I.  and  ISxhibit  K.  to  the  prejudice  of  your  petitioner. 

(m).  That  the  learned  Judge  erred  in  admitting  in  evidence  the 
official  translations  of  th3  incriminating  articles,  Exhibits  C.  and  D, 
without  being  proved  by  the  translator  and  without  ^ibmitting  hini 
for  cross-examination,  though  your  petitioner  asked  that  he  should 
be  called  as  witness  by  the  Prosecutioii. 

(n).  That  the  learned  Judge  erred  in  ruling  that  your  Petitioner 
lost  his  rigtt^f  reply  merely  for  filing  Exhibit  I.  containing  pap^^ 
fojond  by  the  Police  during  search  with  the  exception  of  exhibit  K. 
which  the  Prosecution  tendered  in  evid,ence. 

(o).  That  your  petitioner  had  a  right  to  rely  on  the  pap^^ 
accompanying  his  statement  made  on  the  close  of  the  case  for  the 
Prosecution* 
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(^,)y  jthat  tbele^ria^d  Judge  aci^d  illegally^  in  pesmitti^g  the 
KjTQiwntf}  prove  previous  cnifiotipxi  under  ^e^oix  124  A.  I.  P.  0.  fpr 
the  purposes  of  euhaQcpg  the  sentence.       i        .   -       .     r 

(q  )  That  the  learned  Judge  ei^r^'  ih'takirig  the  previous  con- 
viction into  consideration  for  the  purposes  of  enhancing  the  sentence, 
ss  is  evident  from  his  remarks  in  passiifg  -^ntence^  copy  of  which  is 
hereto  annexed  and  marked  with  the  letter  F^ 

(r.).  That  the  learned  Judge  acted  illeg^ly  in  passing  two 
sentences  xmder  Section  124  A..  I.  P.  C.  and  one' under  section  153 
A.  I.  F.  C  if  it  be  held  by  the  C!ourt  that  the  trtmi^laiction  h  one  and 
the  same;  but  your  petitioner  submits  that  the  transaction  is  not  the 
«ame  as  ruled  by  the  learned  Judg^e. 

(s.)  That  the  learned  Judge  acted  illegally  in  passing  (^[9 
sentences,  one  under  section  124  A  I.  K  0.  and  the  other  undof 
Section  l53  A.  I.  P.  C.  in  case  No.  17  upon  one  article  and  the  one 
and  the  same  act. 

(t.)  That  the  learned  Judge  erred  in^  construing  the  expla- 
nations t»  Section  124  A.  I  P.  C.  as  equivalent  to  exceptions,  thereby 
f^eriously  restricting  the  scope  of  the  Preedoim  of  speech  and  Liberty 
of  the  Press,  and  erroneously,  placing  the  onus  of  proof  on  your 
petitioner  to  the  prejudice  of  his  defence. 

(ti.)  That  the  learned  Judge  erred  in  construing  the  word 
*  attempt  ^  in  Section  124'  AJ  I:  P.  C,  as  equivalent  to  its  ordinary 
meaning  and  not  the  legal  meaning. 

(  ^. ) '  That  the  learned  Judge  erred  in  accepting  the  verdict 
of  the  Jury  which  does  not  specify  to  what  part  of  the  charge  under 
Section  124  A.  the  verdict  relates. 

(  w. )  That  the  learned  Judge  erred  in  not  explaining  the  law 
properly  and  correctly  to  the  Jury  especially  the  words  "  attempt  " 
and  "  government  as  established  by  law  in  British  India  ". 

(  a:. )    That  the  sentences  are  too  sever6.  t  •       • 

33.  That  in  the  course  of  his  charge  to  the  Jury  the  learned 
Judge  inter  alia  directed,  and  as  your  Petitioner  is  advised  misdirected, 
the  Jury  as  follows  : — 

34.  (  a  )  That  the  learned  Judge  did  not  direct  the  Jury  thata 
specific  intention  to  bring  tl^e  Government  established  by  Law  in 
British  India  into  hatred  or  contempt,  or  to  excite  disaffection  against 
the  said  Government,  was  necessary  to  constitute  an  attempt  within 
the  meaning  of  the  words  as  used  in  Sec.  124  A. 
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(b )  That  the  learned  Judge  practically  directed  to  the  effect 
that  a  specific  intention  was  immaterial  e.  g.  "  However  yon  may 
assume,  if  you  like,  that  these  people  knew  the  pu'rpoae  for  whiclt 
these  articles  were  written  as  explained  by  the  accused.  "  *'  No 
niotiye,  no  honest  intention  can  justify  a  breach  of  that  Lawv  '* 

fbj  that  the  learned  Judjje  directed  the  Jury  to  the  effect  that 
the  mere  use  of  language  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  disloyalty, 
contempt  or  hatred  against  the  Govenmient  established  by  Law  in 
British  India  was  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence  of  Sedition  under 

Section  124  A.  e.  g. : — ^'  A.  gi'cat  deal  has  been  said  on  both  sides  as 
to  intention  and  motive.  The  Law  with  reference  to  intention  and 
with  reference  to  the  fact  whether  it  is  true  or  not  is  crystalised: 
(here  Reads  from  MajTie   "  since  the  crime   "  down  to  "  tiie  truth 

f)f  the  argument.  " )  Well,  Gentleman,  we  are  here  as  Judge  and 
J  ury  to  decide  whether  the  writings  of  the  accused  have  excited  or 
Av  ere  likely  to  excite  feelings  of  hatred  and  contempt  and  disloyalty 
against  the  Government.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  by 
e\idence.    If  we  call  one  hundred  men  belonging  to  one  side,   for 

instance,  that  of  the  accused,  they  will  say  that  the  articles  do  not 
pi-oduce  any  feelings  against  Government;  indeed  that  they  promote 
love  to  Government.  One  hundred  men  on  the  other  side  would  say 
the  opposite.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Prosecution  to  bring 
any  evidence  on  this  point.     The  test  yott  ha/oe  to  apply  is  to   look  at 

the  various  articles  and  Judge  of  them  as  a  whole,  to  Judge  of  the 
effect  it  would  produce  on  your  own  minds  in  the  first  instance,  to 
judge  whether  they  are  calculated  to  produce  feelings  of  disloyalty  and 
hatred  against  Government,  to  judge  whether  language  like  this  is  not 

calculated  to  excite  Hindus  against  Englishmen  or  Englishmen  against 
Hindus.  You  Judge  it  by  yom*  own  common  sense.  One  thing  you 
must  keep  before  your  mind.  Violence  and  disorder  and  murder  cannot 

take  place  without  feelings  of  hatred,  contempt  and  violence  and 
enmity  towards  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  good  Government 
of  the  coimtry.    If  we  have  violence  and  murder    they  are  the  acts 

of  people  who  bear  hatred  towards  the  ruling  classes.  It  must  be  so. 
If  these  people  have  proper  feelings  for  the  Government  and  for  the 
people  who  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  property,  and  safety  of 

the  subjects,  there  would  be  no  trouble,  no  bomb-throwing.  (  2. ) 
"  No  motive,  no  honest  intention  can  justify  a  breach   of  tiiat  Law 

we  are  not  concerned  with  motives,   but  only  with  what   has 

been  written, If  you  think   that  these  are  calculated  to  give  rise 

in  the  minds  of  readers  to  the  feelings  of  hatred  or  contempt  against 

Government then  it  will  be  your  duty  to  consider  whether  that 

is  no  transgression  of  the  Law.  '* 
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•  •  •  * 

(rf.)  That  the  learned  Judge  directed  the  Jury  thftt  a  mau 
must  be  taken  to  intend  the  natural  and  reasonable  consequences  of 
his  act.  It  is  submitted  that  this  rule  or  maxim  has  no  application 
'where  no  consequences  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  ensued  as ,  in  the 
present  case. 

(e.)  That  the  learned  Judge  directed—"  A  man  is  supposed  to 
attempt*  something  which  would  be  the  natural  and  reasonable 
consequence  of  his  act.  *'  .  . 

(  /. )  That  the  learned  Judge  directed  that  — "With  reference  to 
the  word  attempt,  Gentleman,  you  have  to  take  it  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  which  attaches  to  the  word  attempt.  "  It  is  submitted  that 
the  legal  meaning  should  be  taken  and  not  the  ordinary  meaning. 

(ff.)    That  the  learned  Judge  directed — "  No  motive,  no  honest 

iatention  can  justify  a  breach  of  the  Law we  are  not  concerned 

with  motives we  are  not  concerned  with  the  truth  or  untruth  of 

the  writings.  The  truth  may  sometimes  be  perverted.  True  or  not  it 
is  not  for  you  to  Judge,  ":  It  is  submitted  that  truth  or  honest  motives 
should  not  have  been  entirely  excluded  from  consideration  and  are 
useful  means  to  enable  Juries  to  determine  whether  the  intention 
is  criminal  or  innocent. 

(A.)  That  the  learned  Judge  drew  no  distinction  between  inten- 
lion  and  motive  and  in  consequence  the  Jury  must  have  been  misled^ 
and  confused  intention  with  motive  by  the  learned  Judge's  direction 
ire^urding  motives. 

(i.)     The  learned  Judge  directed  that-"  Section  153  A.  is  a  simple 

section It  only  means  that  no  subject  of  the   Crown  is  entitled 

to  write  or  say  or  do  anything  whereby  the  feelings  of  one  class  would 
be  influenced  against  another  class  of  His  Majety's  Subjects."  It  is 
submitted  that  malice  is  essential. 

(J.)  That  the  learned  Judge  ought  to  have  directed  that  political 
parties  are  not  classes  within  the  meaning  of  Section  153  A^  I.  P.  C. 
nor  can  Bureaucracy  form  a  class  under  Section  153  A.  1.  P.  C.  or  be 
deemed  Government  under  section  124  A.  L  P.  0. 

{k.)  That  the  learned  Judge  directed  that  '^  When  an  accused 
person  is  charged  with  attempting  to  excite  feelings  against  the 
Government  and  other  articles  are  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
intention  and  the  individual  is  desirous  of  refuting  this  contention, 
the  articles  which  tend  to  confirm  the  subjuct  matter  of  the  charge 
may  be  considered  as  there  may  be  other  things  which  throw  light 
on  the  question  whether  they  are  calculated  to  raise  feelings  of 
disaffection.  For  instance  in  Exhibit  9  page  2,  you  will  find  (reads  the 
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"Bengales  continned  agitation" down  to  "National  Regene* 

ration*^).  It  is  a  perfectly  proper  sentence;  you  can  find  no  foiilt  with 
it.  But  look  what  follows  —  (  Beads  down  to  "  honour  of  their 
women*),*-..*..  ......Is  it  fair?  Is  it  not  a  charge  against 

GoYemment  oi  inciting  Mahomedans  for  the  most  improper  purposes 
to  attack  the  Bengalees,  loot  their  property  and  yiolate  their  women. 

, •••..Would  anyhody  after  reading  that  have  any  respect  for 

Government  or  would  not  the  feelings  he  those  of  hatred  and  contempt 
and  disloyalty? " 

35.  That  the  learned  Judge  exceeded  all  reasonable  limits  and 
misdirected  the  Jury  in. charging  them  as  follows:-— 

(a).  '  ^Accused  has  told  you  that  he  was  carrying  on  an  open 
constitutional  fight,"  down  to  '^  whether  Hie  effect  of  t^^se  articles  is 
to  make  you  believe  that  bomb-throwing  ds  a  proper  means  of  obtaiQ* 
ing  greater  rights  and  privileges  it  is  for  you  you  to  say. "  (See  p-rf 
summing  up,) 

(b) .     "The  h  ccused  had  made  complaints,  about  the   toutislations. 

Mr.  Joshi  was  submitted  to  a  long  cross-examination 

They  were  the  translations  of  the  responsible  Translator  of  the  High 
Court  who  would  not  be  the  Translator  and  Interpreter  to  the  Gonjrt 
unless  he  were  an  efficient  man  capable  of  translating  eorreetly''.^-— 
etc ,  etc.)  down  to  "You  have  to  consider  what  effect  these  writings 
woTild  have  on  those  people... articles  read  by  a  large  and  promiscuous 
body  of  readers,  and  then  .say  what  would  be  the  effect  on  their 
minds.  ToU  have  to  remember,  that  tiiose  readers  have  not  had  the 
adivantage  of  21  hours  and  10  minutes  explanation  which  the  Accused 
has  offered  on  those,  articles  *'.  It  is  submitted  that  the  majority  of 
the  Jury  being  Europeans  it  was  necessary  to  explain  the  articles 
at  length,  but  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  21  hours  and  10  minutes 
were  devoted  to  this  explanation. 

"36.  That  your  petitioner  ought  to  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  Jury  'to  the  said  Petitioner's  contention  that  his  articles  were  in- 
tended as  an  answer  to  ihe  otittageous  charges  prefered  against  the  In- 
diian  people  and  theilr  leaders  by  the  Auglo — Indian  Press  and  to  pr^ 
upon  .Gk)vemment  the  futility  of  mere  repressive  measures  unso^ 
companied  by  substantial  political  concession^ 

37,  That  your  petitionsr  is  advised  and  verily  believes  that  in 
addition  to  the  specific  instances  above  mentio^fd  the  learned  Judge 
also  misdirect^fl  the  Jurv  upon  other  points,  and  that  if  the  learned 
Judge  had  not  so  misdirecttd  the  Jury,  the  majority  of  the  Jury 
would  not  have  found  a  verdict  against  your  petitioner.  ^ 
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38.  That  the  learned  Judge  erred  in  practically  directing  the 
Jury  that  "  the  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the  administration  "  could  be 
nothing  else  than  the  Bomb. 

39.  That  your  petitioner  thereafter  through  his  Solicitor,  Mr. 
B.  Kaghavaya,  applied  on  the  1st  day  of  August  1908  to  the  Honour- 
able the  Advocate  General  for  a  certificate  under  Section  26  of  the 
Letters  Patent,  but  the  Honourable  the  Acting  Advocate  General 
declined  on  the  same  date  to  grant  it. 

40.  Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays  that  your  Lordship 
will  be  pleased  to  declare  under  clause  41  of  the  Letters  Patent 
that  this  case  is  a  fit  one  for  appeal  in  His  Majesty's  Council. 

And  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  for  ever  pray. 

(  Sd.  )  Eagfaavaya  Bhimji  and  Nagindas 

Petitioner's  Attorneys. 

I  Bal  Gangadhar  TUak,  the  petitioner,  above  named  do  solemnlv 
declare  and  say  that  what  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  petition  is  true 
to  the  best  of  my  information  and  belief. 

Solemnly  declared  at  Sabarmati  Central  Prison,   this  7  th  day  of 
August  1908. 

(Sd. )   Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak. 


Before  me 


(  Sd.  )  Nanavati 
City  Magistrate 
Ahmedabad 

7-8-08. 


J 


7-8-08 
Superintendent 
Ahmedabad  Central  Prison. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  soon  after  the  end  of  the  sessions 
trial  an  application  was  made  by  Mr.  Raghavaya,  Solicitor  for  Mr.  TUak,  to 
Mr.  Branson,  Advocate  General,  substantially  in  the  same  terms  as  theabo\-e 
application  to  the  Chief  Justice,  praying  for  a  certificate  that  owing  to  certain 
law  points  in  the  case  being  wrongly  decided  by  the  Judge  and  owing  to  mis- 
directions given  by  him  to  the  Jury  the  present  was  a  fit  case  for  appeal  to 
the  Full  Bench  of  the  Bombay  High  Court.  But  Mr.  Branson  refused  the  ap- 
plication nearly  in  the  terms  of  the  prayer  itself  without  giving  any    reasons . 


The  High  Court  Appeal. ' 

Application  for  a  Bide  Nisi. 

On  Tuesday  18th  August  Mr.  Joseph  Baptista  made  an  application  in 
the  fiist  Division  Court,  on  the  Appellate  side  of  the  High  Court, 
before  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Scott,  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Hon'ble 
Mr,  Justice  Batchelor. 

Mr.  Joseph  Baptista,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Raghawaya  Bhimji 
and  Nagindas  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Karandikar  High  Court  Pleader  stated 
that  he  appeard  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  who  was 
sentenced  at  the  last  Criminal  Sessions  of  the  High  Court  to  six 
years'  transportation  and  a  fine  of  Rs.  1000  for  sedition  by  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Justice  Dinshah  Davaf,  the  presiding  Judge.  He  applied  for  further 
directions  in  the  matter  of  the  petition  pittiGorted  on  behalf  of  the  accused 
to  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  throuth  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Baptista  said  that  he  had  applied  to  their  Lordships  for  a  deck- 
ratioti  under  the  Letters  Patent  that  this  was  a  fit  case  for  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council.  They  had  applied  for  the  certificate,  and  they  were  told 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  the  application  to  the  First  Division 
Bench.  Mr.  Baptista  then  read  the  letter  received  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  and  said  that  on  the  last  occasion  when  the  accused  was  tried  for 
sedition  and  convicted,  a  Pull  Bench  was  constituted,  notice  was  issued 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  the  matter  was  argued.  In  the  present 
case  they  were  directed  to  go  to  the  First  Division  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  on  the  Criminal  Side  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  when  an  application  was  made,  if  the  Court  thought  fit,  a  rule  or 
notice  was  issued  and  that  rule  or  notice  was  served  through  the  Court. 

Mr.  Baptista  : — Then  I  shall  have  to  make  an  application  to  your 
Lordships. 

Chief  Justice  : — You  can  make  it  by  this  petition. 
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Mr.     Baptista  ; — Would  I  be  in  order  if  I  present  it  now  ? 
Chief  Justice  : — ^Yes. 

Chief  Justice  : — ^On  what  points  do  you  require  the  rule? 

Mr.  Baptista  : — ^The  points  on  which  I  rely  can  be  devided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  relates  to  the  points  of  law  mentioned  in  paragraph  32  of 
the  petition  and  the  second  relates  to  misdirections  mentioned  in  paras.  33? 
34  35  and  36. 

Chief  Justice  : — But  you  must  show  us  some  cause  why  the  rule  should 
be  granted. 

Mr.  Baptista  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  argue  the  points  and  he 
would  like  to  have  some  time  to  consider.  He  had  really  come  for  further 
directions  in  the  matter  of  the  petition.  He  might,  however,  mention  one 
point.  The  Accused  was  tried  and  convicted  on  the  two  articles  of  the  12th 
May  and  9th  June  which  were  two  distinct  transactions,  and  the  learned 
Sessions  Judge  had  also  held  that  they  were  two  distinct  transactions.  In 
the  trial  there  was  a  combination  of  the  three  charges,  two  under  section 
124  A  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  one  under  section  153  A.  Thus  there 
was  a  combination  of  three  offences  not  of  the  same  kind  and  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  233  and  234  of  the  Criminal  procedure  Code  those 
charges  could  not  be  tried  together  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Chief  Justice  : — Is  that  the  only  point  you  wish  to  urge? 

Mr.  Baptista  said  that  was  only  one  of  his  points. 

The  Hon'blfe  Mt:.  lianson,  Advocate  General,  here  rose  up  and  sa£i 
that  thiat  very  point  was  argued  at  full  length  in  another  Division  Coiilt 
and  it  was  but  fair  that  his  learned  friend  ought  to  have  mentioned  it  to 
the  Court. 

Mr.  Baptista  said  that  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  arguments. 

Chief  Justice  : — ^We  can't  issue  a  rule  as  a  matter  of  coursej"  if  you 
want  time  to  consider  you  can  have  the  time. 

Mr.   Baptista  : — ^I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  give  me  some  time. 

Chief  Justice  : — You  might  again  mention  it  on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.   Baptista  said   that  Thusday  was  too  short  a  time. 

f         Chief  Justice  ;r-Would  you  be  ready  on  Monday? 

Mr.  Baptista  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  e  week.   . 

Chief  Justice  : — ^Would  you  be  ready  then  ? 
:         Ml.  Baptista  replied  in  the   affirmative,   and  their  Lordships  fixed 
Tuesday  25th  August  for  the  hearing  of  the  arguments. 
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Preliminary  Hearing  of  the  Argximent  for  a  Biile  Nisi. 


In  the  Bombay  High  Court,  on  Tuesday  25th  August  before  the 
Hon.  Mr.^BasU  Scott,  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Batchdor, 
application  was  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Baptista,  Barrister  at  Law  (Cantab) 
instructed  by  Mr.  Raghavaya,  SoKcitor,  and  Mr.  K.  P.  Karandikar, 
High  Court  Pleader  for  the  granting  of  a  Rule  directed  to  the  Crown 
to  show  cause  why  a  certificate  should  not  be  issued  to  Bal  Gangadhar 
Tilak,  (  who  had  been  tried  and  convicted  in  the  last  Criminal  Sessions, 
imder  Sections  124  A  and  153  A  of  the  Penal  Code,  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Davar  and  a  Special  Jury,  )  that  his  was  a  fit  case  to  go  in  appeal 
before  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  application  was 
made  *  ex  parte  '  on  Tuesday  18th  August  and  postponed  to  25th  to  allow 
Mr.  Baptista  opportunity  to  prepare  his  arguments. 

On  the  Court  assembling  the  Chief  Justice  addressing  Mr.  Baptista 
asked: — 

Do  you  apply  for  the  rule  now? 

Mr.  Baptista-^: Yes,  My  I/)rd.  I  apply  now  for  a  rule  by  which  your  Lorf- 
ship  will  declare  that  this  is  a  fit  case  to  go  to  His  Majesty's  Pri^T 
Council  under  chapter  XIV  of  the  Letters  Patent. 

Chief  Justice: — On  what  grounds  do  you  apply  for  the  rule? 

Mr.  Baptista: — The  points  divide  themselves  into  two  parts,  the  first  part 
relates  to  points  of  misdirection  to  the  Jury.  The  points  of  law  ait 
enumerated  in  para  32  of  the  petition  at  page  5. 

Chief  Justice: — Have  you  selected  any  points  ?  The  other  side  may  want  ti> 
argue  them. 

Mr.  Baptista: — We  are  anxious  to  argue  all  the  points,  but  I  may  mention 
what  our  chief  points  are. 

Chief  Justice: — You  had  better  mention  the  chief  points. 

Mr .= Baptista: —  The  first  of  my  chief  points  is  that  the   consolidation  of  the 

*two  different  commitals  into  one  is  illegal.     By  the  consolidation  of  the 

four  different  charges  four  distinct  charges  for  four  offences    were  tried 

at  one  trial.  The  dropping  of  one   of  the  four  charges,  I    argue,  is  ^ 

illegal. 

Chief  Justice: — ^Where  is  that  point  in  the  petition? 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^It  arises  from  the  consolidation  of  the  charges  and  is  m^* 
tioned  in  para  32  (I)  at  page  6. 

Chief  Justice: — ^What  is  your  next  point  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^That  the   adding  of  a  fresh  charge,  that  of  pre\4ous  convici 

tion  under  Section  75,  was  illegal. 
Chief  Justice:— What  point  is  that  ? 
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Mr.  Baptista: — Legally  a  fresh  charge  cannot  be  added^ 

♦Chief  Justice; — What  are  the  facts  of  the  fresh  charge;  are  they  set  out  in 
the  petition? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Para  27, my  Lord,  sets  it  out  and  para  28  refers  to  the  grounds 
of  objection  that  were  raised  on  the  occasion. 

Chief  Justice: — ^What  really  happened  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — After  the  verdict  was  returned  by  the  Jury  the  learned 
Advocate-General  asked  that  the  accused  be  put  up  on  a  fresh  charge 
under  section  310  of  the  C.  P.  C.  for  the  purpose  of  enhancement 
of  punishment.  In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  which  accom- 
panies this  petition  the  detailed  facts  are  mentioned  at  page  13. 
[  We  will  give  your  Lordship  the   detailed  report  of  the   proceedings 

which  took  place  at  the  Sessions  Court.     (  Reports  handed  up. ) 

Chief  Justice : — Has  this  been  checked  by  the'Judge  ?  Is  it  the  official  record? 

Mr.  Baptista: — No,  My  Lord,  they  are  the -reports  of  the  proceedings  taken 
down  by  the  shorthand  writer  for  the  defence  where  they  can  be  foimd. 

*Chief  Justice: — ^The  Judge's  notes  are  the  only  notes  that  we  can  accept. 
There  is,  I  believe,  a  ruling  to  that  effect)  that  where  a  Judge's  notes 
differ  from  other  notes,  the  Judge's  notes  were  to  be  preferred  to 
the  others. 

Mr.  Baptista: — I  am  aware  of  the  ruling.  My  Lord;  we  do  not  think  we  were 
entitled  to  ask  the  Judge  to  revise  the  report;  we  shall  do  so  now. 

Chief  Justice : — I  understand  you  to  say  that  after  the  verdict  of  the  Jury 
was  returned  the  learned  Advocate-General  proposed  to  put  him  up 
on  a  fresh  charge? 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^Yes,  the  charge  was  made  under  Section  310  and  was 
reduced  to  writing  on  the  application  of  the  Advocate-General  and  I 
contend  that  it  forms  a  fourth  charge.  The  charge  is  dated  22nd  July 
whereas  the  trial  commenced  on  the  13th  July.  The  charge  was 
read  to  the  accused  after  the  return  of  the  verdict  by  the  Jury  and 
he  was  asked  to  plead  to  it.  He  objected  to  the  addition  of  the 
fresh  charge;  he  was  over-ruled  and  he  was  told  that  he  must  plead 
or  the  previous  conviction  would  be  proved.  He  ultimately  pleaded 
to  the   effect   that  he  was  guilty. 

-Chief  Justice: — He  pleaded  that  he  was  guilty  ? 

^Mr.  Baptista : —What  he  said.  My  Lord,  was,  (Reads  from  report)  '*  I  take 
it  that  Your  Lordship  thinks  that  at  the  present  stage  it  is  rightly  put 
in  here?"  and  his  Lordship  affirming,  accused  said  '*  In  that  case 
I  admit  it." 

•Chief  Justice: — ^He  admitted  the  previous  conviction  ? 
Mr.  Baptista: — Yes,  My   Lord. 
Chief  Justice: — Do  you  say  that  is  illegal  ? 
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Mr.  Baptista: — I  contend  it  is  illegal  under  Section  75  in  this  case. 

Chief  Justice: — Was  it  under  Section  75  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — It  could  only  be  under  Section  75  for  the  purpose  of  enhance- 
ment of  sentence. 

Chief  Justice :  — ^Was  it  said  to  be  under  Section  75  by  the  Advocate-General? 

Mr.  Baptista: — No,  My  Lord,  the  Advocate-General  applied  under  Section 
310  C,  P.  C. 

■ 

Chief  Justice: — ^We  have  two  points  now;  what  is  your  next  point,  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^The  joinder  of  charges.  The  point  of  joinder  of  charges 
is  di\dded  into  two  parts;  one,  the  consideration  at  the  same  trial 
of  more  than  three  offences  not  of  the  same  kind,  as  imder  Sections 
233,  235  and  236.  Section  233  explains  the  clauses;  and  2nd  misjoinder 
of  charges  in  this  sense  that  two  charges  of  the  same  kind  are  charged 
as  two  different  offences.  What  I  contend  is  that  the  misjoinder  exists 
in  that  the  substantive  offence  and  the  attempt  to  commit  the  offence  arc 
wrongly  joined.  This  is  illegal  and  bad  law  under  the  code. 

Chief  Justice: — Under  what  section  do  you  say  this  is  bad  ? 
Mr.  Baptista: — Under  Section  233. 
Chief  Justice: — ^What  is  your  next  point? 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^That  the  sanction  of  Government  is  insufficient  in  as  much  as 
it  does  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  section  196  C.  P.  C.  That 
is  referred  to  in  para  32  {e.)  (/.)  (^.•) 

Chief  Justice: — ^What  is  your  point  on  the  subject  of  Government  sanction 
to  prosecute? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Whathappend  in  this  case  was  that  Government  ordered 
Mr.  GeU,  Police  Commissioner  of  Bombay,  to  make  the  complaint 
under  Section  124  A  and  left  it  to  the  Commissioner  to  make  the 
charge  under  section  153  A  or  not  according  to  his  discretion.  I  shall 
read  the  order  to  your  Lordship  (  reads  order  ) .  I  submit  that  the 
sanction  of  Government  is  insufficient  as  the  terms  of  Section  196  do 
not  authorise  anyone  to  lay  a  complaint  under  Section  153  A,  unfess 
specifically  set  out  in  the  sanction  to  prosecute  as  appUed  to  the  terms 
of  Section  196.  Even  the  '  classes  '  was  left  to  the  Commissioner  to 
decide  under  S.  153  A. 

Chief  Justice: — ^Let  me  see  the  sanction. 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^Your  Lordship  will  see  that  there  is  no  sanction  to  prosecute 
imder  Section  153  A.,  I.  P.  C.  inside  the  terms  of  Section  196  of  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Code. 

Chief  Justice :  — ^How  does  that  arise  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — I  submit  that  the  terms  of  order  do  not  authorise  anyone 
to  complain  under  Section  153  A.  specifically.  No  one  was  authorised 
or  bound  to  make  a  complaint  under  the  inadequate  directions  contained 
in  the  sanction. 
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Chief  Justice: — I  do  not  understand  your  point. 

Mr.  Baptista: — I  contend  that  the  sanction  itself  does  not  lun  in  the  terms 
of  the  Section  196  C.  P.  C.  to  prosecute  under  Section  153  A  or  not. 
It  is  Government  that  ought  to  determine  the  Section  on  which 
the  sanction  is  given  to  prosecute. 

Chief  Justice: — But  the  Act  does  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^It  means  that  the  Government  should  give  authority  to 
sanction  imder  a  certain  Section  just  as  they  gave  sanction  to 
prosecute  under  Section  124  A.  but  the  sanction  leaves  it  open  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  to  prosecute  tmder  Section 
153  A.  or  not.  Again  the  condition  does  not  specify  the  classes  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  who  delegates  it  no  doubt  to  Mr.  Sloane  who 
made  the  complaint. 

Chief  Justice: — Have  you  any  authority  on  the  point? 

Mr.  Baptista: — I  shall  argue  on  the  words  of  the  Section.  There  is  no 
complaint  in  Case  No.  17. 

Chief  Justice: — ^Was  the  complaint  made  by  Government? 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^It  was  not  in  evidence  during  the  trial. 

Chief  Justice: — ^You  have  to  show  that  it  was  not  made! 

Mr.  Baptista: — There  is  no  evidence;  there  was  no  complaint  before  the 
Sessions  Court  and  there  was  no  complaint  in  evidence  in  the  Magis- 
trate's Court. 

Chief  Justice: — In  that  case  how  could  the  Magistrate  have  taken  any  cog- 
nisance without  a  complaint  ?  Surely  you  do  not  suppose  the  Magis- 
trate would  take  cognisance  without  sanction? 

Mr-  Baptista: — ^I  presume  there  must  have  been  sanction  before  the  Police 
officer  could  file  an  information  and  the  warrant  be  issued. 

Chief  Justice: — ^What  is  your  next  point? 

Mr.  Baptista: — My  next  point,  My  Lord,is  the  meaning  of  the  term  '*Govern- 
ment,  as  established  bylaw  in  British  India.'* 

Chief  Justice: — ^What  part  of  your  petition  are  you  now  on? 

Mr,  Baptista: — So  far  all  this  is  on  the  point  of  law  and  not  on  the  point  of 
direction. 

Chief  Justic: — ^Where  is  it  referred  to  in  the  petition? 

Mr.  Bptista: —  In  para  32  (W) 

Chief  Justice :  — ^What  is  your  point  about  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"Government  established  by  law  in  British  india  ?" 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^The  Limited  Monarchy  of  England.  Not  necessarily  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  It  means,  I  contend  it  is,  the  Limited  Monarchy  of 
England  as  comprised  by  the  King  and  the  Parliament  and  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons,  not  the  executive  Government. 

Chief  Justice: — ^Where  do  you  say  there  is  misdirection  on  that  to  the  Jury? 
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Mr.  Baptista: — ^The  Judge  did  not  explain  the  term  to  the  Jury;  he  said  that 
there  was  no  question  but  that  Government  referred  to  was  the  Govern- 
ment established  by  law  in  British  India,  or  the  Britsh  Government 
whichever  you  like  to  caU  it. 

Chief  Justice: — Do  you  take  exception  to  that? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Yes,  it  would  amount  to  misdirection.  He  maintains  that 
the  Government  established  by  Law  is  the  Monarchy  of 
England  as  represented  by  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons. 
The  learned  Judge  omitted  to  signify  the  specification  of  Government 
established  by  Law  in  British  India. 

Chief  Justice : — Your  next  point? 

Mr.  Bapsista: — Under  Section  124  A  there  are  three  explanations;  these 
have  been  treated  by  the  learned  Judge  as  if  they  were  exceptions 
instead  of  explanations  defining  the  scope  of  the  Section.  Section  124  A 
has  two  explanations  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what  is  meant  by 
the  Section.  His  Lordship  said  they  were  not  exceptions  under  which 
a  party  could  derive  benefit  by  bringing  himself  within  any  of  the 
explanations. 

Chief  Justice: — How  is  it  shown?  I  want  you  to  show  me  whether  there  is 
any  thing  the  Judge  has  said  which  bears  that  out. 

Mr.  Baptista: — The  Advocate  General  said  the  onus  of  proof  rests  withiis. 

Chief  Justice :  — You  said  that  the  learned  Judge  treated  the  explanations 
as  if  they  were  exceptions;  where  is  that  stated  in  the  petition  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — No;  it  is  in  the  statement  of  objections. 

Chief  Justice: — We  have  the  corrected  shorthand  notes  of  the  Judge's  summ- 
ing-up before  us.  I  will  read  you  the  portion  on  the  points.  (  Reads 
portion  of  snmming-up  relating  to  privilege  of  publicists  to  criticise  the 
acts  of  Government.  )  As  yours  are  shorthand  notes  also,  I  take  it 
that  they   are   the  same. 

Mr.  Baptista: — The  learned  Judge  charges  the  Jury  there,  as  if  it  comes 
within  the  explanation.  What  we  contend  is  that  you  can  go  beyond 
that  and  you  may  attack  the  constitution  of  Government  itself  so  long  as 
you  do  not  bring  it  into  contempt  or  hatred.  That  would  be  permissi- 
ble although  it  did  not  come  within  the  explanation.  We  say  we  are  at 
liberty  to  go  beyond  the  explanation  and  attack  not  only  the  measures 
of  Government  but  the  constitution  of  Government  itself  provided  \fe 
do  not  go  beyond  the  Section  itself  and  that  the  motive  was  good. 

Chief  Justice :  — Is  there  anything  in  the  Charge  which  shows  what  you  say? 

Mr.  Baptista: — The  learned  Judge  said  that  the  explanation  provided  for 
the  liberty  of  the  Press,  on  condition  that  one  remained  within  the 
exception  itself.  On  the  contrary  the  Advocate  General  urged  that 
imder  Section  105  of  the  Evidence  Act  the  burden  of  proving  the  in- 
nocence of  the  Accused  was  thrown  upon  the  defence.  This  was  not 
proper  and  his  Lordship  failed  to  correct  this  statement  of  the  learned 
A  dvocate-General . 
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Chief  Justice: — ^What  is  your  next  point? 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^With  regard  to  the  inadmissibility  of  the  postcard  (Exhibit 
*K'  )  referred  to  in  Para  22  and  23  of  page  4  of  the  petition.  I  may 
mention  that  Exhibit  'K'  is  not  in  reference  to  any  of  the  charges.  It 
contained  the  names  of  books  required  to  study  in  order  to  properly 
criticise  the  provisions  of  the   Explosives  Act. 

Chief  Justice: — What  did  the  Judge  say  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — This  is  what  the  Judge  says: — ^Reads  from  summing-up  of 
the  Judge  J  He  gives  his  opinion  to  the  Jury  but  he  is  constantly  telHng 
the  Jury  that  they  must  not  be  influenced  by  what  he  says  but  that 
they  must  judge  for  themselves.  This  inadmissibility  relates  to  Exhi- 
bits E  to  J  as  well  as  to  *  K' . 

Chief  Justice: — ^Were  they  used  in  the  trial? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Yes,  My  L/ord,  very  much  used.  There  were  other  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Kesari  which  were  used  to  show  criminal 
intention. 

Chief  Justice: — Do  you  say  that  is  inadmissible? 

Mr.  Baptista: — They  are  used  as  substantive  charges.  The  learned  Judge 
asked  the  Jury  to  look  at  these  articles  and  say  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  these  articles  on  the  minds  of  the  readers. 

Chief  Justice: — I  think  it  has  been  very  often  held  that  other  articles  may 
be  used  to  prove  intention. 

Mr.  Baptista: — I  shall  not  labour  the  point,  My  Lord,  I  simply  want  to  call 

attention  to  it.  The  learned  Judge  went  beyond  that  and  told  the  Jury  to 

consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  these  articles  on  the  minds   of  the 

readers.  This  is  what  he  says: — (Reads  from  Judge's  Charge  to  the  JuryjJ 

Chief  Justice: — Is  he  referring  to  other  articles  than  those  in  the  substantive 
charges  rf 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^Yes,  My  Lord! 

Chief  Justice: — How  do  you  make  that  out? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Because  there  is  only  one  article  charged  under  section  153 
A.  There  are  two  articles  charged  under  Section  124  A  and  only  one 
imder  Section  153  A. 

Chief  Justice; — ^Will  you  show  me  where  that  point  is  raised  in  the  petition  ? 

^Ir.  Baptista: — On  page  9  para  34.  Here  is  a  distinct  charge  of  bringing 
Cxovemment  into  hatred  and  contempt.  He  should  not  have  said  that 
to  the  Jury  at  all. 

Chief  Justice: — ^What  is  your  next  point? 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^My  next  point  relates  to  the  verdict.  In  the  verdict  the 
attempt  and  the  substantive  charge  are  taken  as  distinct  charges  It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  Jury  found  the  verdict  on  the  substantive  charge 
or  the  attempt. 
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Chief  Justice :  — ^Was  there  a  general  verdict  on  each  charge  framed? 

Mr  Baptista: — ^Yes,  my  Lord. 

Chief  Justice: — ^Why  do  you  say  this  is  bad? 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^There  are  two  views  of  that   article  which   the  Prosecution 
placed  before  the  Jury  the  substantive  charge   and  the  attempt.    It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Jury  to  find  which  view  is  the  true  one.     In  the  Section  " 
which  defines  the  duties  of  jurors  we  find  (reads  Section  299) . 

Chief  Justice : — Do  you  say  that  the  accused  was  prejudiced  by  this? 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^Yes,  My  Lord,  upon  the  prejudice  depends  the  punishment. 
If  the  substantive  charge  failed  and  he  was  convicted  of  the  attempt 
his  punishment  would  be  smaller. 

Chief  Justice ; — But  under  Section  124  A  the  substantive  charge  and  the 
attempt  are  combined  and  complete,  so  the  pimishment  is  complete, 
The  offence  and  the  attempt  are  identical  under  the  section. 

Mr.  Baptista: — But  I  contend  that  in  awarding  sentence  the  gravity  of  the 
substantive  charge  must  carry  more  weight  than  the  attempt. 

Chief  Justice; — ^Under  Section  124  A  it  is  the  same  offence. 

Mr.  Baptista; — I  submit  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  awarding  the 
punishment  • 

Chief  Justice; — ^If  both  constitute  the  same  offence  the  punishment  must  be 
the  same. 

Mr.  Baptisa:— I  do  not  dispute  that  under  Section  124  A.  the  offences 
are  the  same.  My  Lord.  I  should  however,  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Calcutta  Judgment. 

Chief  Justice:— Is  that  on  a  charge  under  Section  124  A  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^No,  My  Lord.  It  is  on  an  alternative  charge  of  perjur>'  and  says 
when  law  charge  itself  is  doubtfid  the  Jury  must  define  in  the  verdict; 
the  law   says  that  the  Jury  must  determine  which  view  is  correct. 

Chief  Justice: — Here  we  have  two  offences  in  which  the  punishment  is  the 
same.  What  is  your  next  point? 

Mr.  Baptista; — The  next  point  is  mentioned  in  para  32  (d)  at  page  5  of 
the  petition,  and  refers  to  the  Court  having  taken  cognisance  of  offences 
pimishable  under  Section  124  A.  and  153  A  without  having  in  evidence 
any  complaint  made  by  order  of  the  local  Government  and  without 
examining  the  complanant. 

Chief  Justice: — Was  not  any  Government  official  examined? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Only  Mr.  Joshi,  the  Oriental  Translator  was  examined 
as  to  the  signature  of  Mr.  Quinn,  Secretary  to  Government. 

Chief  Justice:— Was  there  any  cross-examination  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Baptista: — No,  My  Lord.  I  would  next  like  to  say  with  regard  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  sentences. 
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Chief  Justice : — ^Where  is  there  anything  to  show  that  the  sentences  were 
enhanced  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — In  the  sentence,  My  Lord,  where  the  learned  Judge  says: — 
f. Reads  from  page  13  of  petition  from  'Ten  years  ago'  to  *  which  you 
accepted'.;  I  submit  also  that  Sections  124  A.  and  153  A.  are  merely, 
alternative  charges  and  that  there  cannot  be  two  different  Sections. 

Chief  Justice: — Have  yoii  made  a  point  of  that  in  the  petition? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Yes,  My  I/)rd,  at  page  7  para  32  (s.)  We  contend  that  these 
different  sentences  are  illegal. 

Chief  Justice: — Do  both  these  points  relate  to  Case  No.  17  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — One  relates  to  Case  16  and  other  to  Case  17.  There  were 
two  charges  under  Case  No.  17,  one  under  124  A  and  the  other  under 
153  A  and  one  charge  under  124  A  in  Case  No.  16. 

Chief  Justice: — ^You  submit  that  the  transactions  are  not  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Yes,  My  I/)rd,  I  submit  that  the  transactions  and  the 
offences  are  not  the  same. 

Chief  Justice: — ^How  do  you  say  it  is  illegal  to  pass  two  sentences  undeE 
Section  124  A  and  Section  153  A  on  one  article? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Because  it  is  doubtful  which  offence  the  verdict  is  on  under 
Section  236  of  the  C.  P.  C. 

Chief  Justice  :^-What  about  Section  235  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — If  it  comes  under  Section  235  even  then  under  explanations 
2  and  3  of  that  section  it  would  be  bad. 

Chief  Justice : — These  are  provided  for  by  Section  71  of  I.  P.  C. 

Mr.  Baptista: — I  submit.  My  Lord,  that  Section  71  pro\ides  for  those  cases 
winch  fall  within  part  of  the  sub-sections  2  and  3. 

Chief  Justice: — ^Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — The  illustration  says  so.  There  are  numerous  decisions  on- 
the  point. 

Chief  Justice: — Decisions  on  the  construction  of  the  Section? 

Mr.  Baptista: — I  contend  that  the  decisions  explain  the  Section. 

Chief  Justice:— Why  not  part  2  of  Section  71  ?  f  reads  Section.  ) 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^What  I  submit  is  this.  We  have  one  prosecution  under 
Sections  124A  and  153A,  one  against  the  State,  the  other  against  classes. 
It  seems  to  me   that  it  does  not  constitute  two  offences  in  that  Kght. 

Chief  Justice: — ^What  is  your  next  point  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — I  would  mention  that  so  far  as  the  Post-Card  is  concerned 
we  had  to  put  in  certain  exhibits  to  counter-act  this  e\ddence  and  so  we 
lost  the  right  of  reply.  We  had  to  show  whether  the  Prosecution  had 
put  a  proper  construction  on  it  or  not. 
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Chief  Justice: — Where  is  that  mentioned  in  the  petition? 

Mr.  Baptista: — In  Para  32  (o) 

Chief  Justice; — ^Under  what  section  do  you  say  that  is  illegal? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Under  Section  292  because  you  sacrifice  the  right  of  reply  if 
you  adduce  any  evidence. 

Chief  Justice; — ^Is  it  not    true  that  you  put  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — It  has  been  ruled  by  Mr.  Justice  Batty  and  in  English  cases 
that  if  any  documents  are  put  in  the  defence  the  right  of  reply  is  lost. 
The  whole  of  the  matter  hinges  on  the  post-card.  If  the  post-card  was 
not  put  in  we  need  not  have  put  in  articles  to  rebutt  it.  Therefore  if 
the  post-card  is  held  to  he  inadmissible  it  has  a  very  serious  bearing  on 
the  case  as  but  for  its  admission  we  would  have  had  the  right  of  reply. 

Chief  Justice; — ^And  now  you  wish  to  deal  with  the  question  of  misdirection? 

Mr.  Baptista; — The  points  of  misdirection  are  divided  into  two  parts  the  first 
part  referring  to  Section  153  A. 

Chief  Justice; — ^That  is  para" 34. 

Mr.  Baptista; — Yes,  My  Lord,  I  submit  that  for  a  proper  construction  of 
153  A.  malicious  intention  is  essentially  necessary  to  properly  construe 
the  Section.  We  have  set  out  the  words  of  the  lerned  Judge  and  our 
contention  is  that  malicious  intention  is  necessary  in  para  34  {1).  '*Here 
is  what  the  Judge  said-  (  reads  from  bottom  of  page  2  from  ** Section 
153A.  is  a  simple  section"  to   His  Majesty's  subjects.''  ) 

Chief  Justice; — ^What  is  the  misdirection  there? 

Mr.  Baptista  : — ("Reads  from  page  5,  '  You  have  to  consider  '  to  *  for  the 
good  Government  of  the  country. '  )  What  does  the  learned  Judge  say 
here?  He  says  use  these  articles;  both  these  articles.  Now  the 
charge  under  Section   153  A  relates  only  to  the  2nd  article. 

Chief  Justice  : — Have  you  taken  the  point  in  the  petition? 

Mr.  Baptista  : — Yes  my  Lord  in  34  I  and  J.  generally.  We  have  not 
quoted  the  words  specifically  ;  we  have  taken  it  generally  in  para  37- 
The  learned  Judge  used  all  the  articles  and  confined  himself  to  the 
effect  of  these  articles  without  any  reference  to  intention.  Of  course  it 
was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  first  article  was  concerned 
Mr.  Tilak  was  acquitted  under  section  153  A.  But  the  Jury  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  acquittal. 

Chief  Justice  : — ^What  is  your  next  point  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Misdirection  under  Section  124  A,  my  Lord.  The  general 
point  here  is  misdirection  regarding  intention.  This  is  set  out  in  the 
petition  in  para  34  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  all  of  which  relate  to 
intention. 

Chief  Justice: — Do  you  say  it  is  misdirection  to  say  what  the  Judge  says.^ 

Mr  .  Baptista  : — I  submit  for  example,  my  Lord,  the  learned  Judge  says  yo^ 
may  as&ume  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  disaffection  that  he  wrote 
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the  article.  Even  if  the  article  is  written  with  a  good  object  in  \iew 
you  must  see  the  effect  it  has  and  convict.  What  we  say  is 
that  a  specific  criminal  intention  is  necessary  and  must  be  shown. 
But  the  Judge  says,  never  mind  the  purpose  ;  if  the  article  raises  feel- 
ings of  disaffection,  you  must  convict  even  if  the  intention  is  not  bad. 
But  I  submit  that  purpose  and  intention  are  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Sedition  Section  124  A. 

Chief  Justice  : — Can  you  quote   any  authority  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Ample  authorities,  my  I/3rd,  to  show  that  the  Section  re- 
quires that  there  should  be  specific  intention.  Specific  intention  is  always 
behind  and  is  required  when  considering  what  effect  is  calculated  to  be 
created  by  the  article.  You  have  to  prove  that  the  accused  had  that 
intention.  There  is  the  decision  of  Sir  Comer  Petheram  C.J.  printed 
in  19  Calcutta  page  44  in  what  is  known  as  the  Bangabasi  case  where 
it  is  laid  down  that  intention  is  necessary  to  the  charge.  The  same 
view  was  held  in  the  Bombay  High  Court  by  Sir  Lawrence  Jenkins 
C.J.  and  Messrs.  Justice  Strachey  and  Justice  Batty.  It  has  never 
been  disputed  that  specific  intention  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  a 
charge  imder  Section  124  A .  Of  course  it  is  included  in  the  definition 
of  the  word  attempt. 

Chief  Justice  : — Show  me  the  passage  referred  to  in  para  34  c. 

Mr.  Baptista: — The  first  passage  is  at  page  5  of  the  summing-up  where  the 
Judge  says  '  these  readers  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  21  hours  and 
10  minutes  explanation  which  the  Accused  has  offerred.  '  Perhaps  the 
readers  may  not  have  known  the  Accused's  views.  The  moment  the 
Court  admits  that  the  purpose  for  which  he  wrote  the  articles  was  to 
bring  about  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  countnr  the  effect  has 
notlung  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  he  is  entitled  to  an    acquittal. 

Chief  Justice: — ^What  authorities  have  you  to  show  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — The  line  of  argument  which  I  shall  adopt  will  be  to  trace 
the  old  law  to  the  new  law.  Stephens  will  give  us  the  old  law;  then  we 
will  come  to  Fox's  Act  when  special  specific  intention  became  necessary; 
then  to  the  passing  of  the  Libel  Act  enlarging  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
I  will  give  the  English  decisions  and  then  I  will  come  to  the  Indian 
decisions  which  follow  the  same  line.  In  19  Calcutta  page  44  in  the 
Bangabasi  Case  the  Judge  says  (  Reads  )  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
intention  is  necessary. 

Chief  Justice: — (Reads  from  Daver  J's  summing  up  from  *  You  must  apply 
your  mind  to  the  intention  ' )  Where  is  the  misdirection  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Yes,  but  he  destroys  the  effect  of  it  by  saying  *  no  honest 
intention  justifies  an  infringement  of' the  law. 

Chief  Justice : — He  was  reading  that  from  the  judgement  of  Sir  I^awrence 
Jenkins  C.  J.  (Reads  from  page  5  of  Davar  J's  summing-up.)  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  ask  us  to  say  that  there  is  misdirection  in  passages 
like  that. 
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Mr.  Baptista: — But  the  learned  Judge  says  there  that  the  people  knew  the 
purpose  for  which  these  articles  were  written. 

Chief  Justice : — (Continues  reading  of  summing  up  '  the  law  x  x  x  is 
crystalised  here  '  and  then  reads  Mayne  as  quoted  by  Davar  J.  )  Where 
is  the  misdirection  there  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — He  says  intention  is  unnecessary.  Even  if  the  intention 
was  innocent  ;  what  he  says  is  even  if  you  find  that  the  writer  wrote 
this  with  honest  purpose,  no  honest  intention  can  justify  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  law.  He  distinctly  gives  the  Jury  to  understand  that  if 
these  articles  are  likely  to  excite  feelings  that  are  a  transgression 
of  the  law,  the  intention  should  be  inferred  from  the  maxim  that  ever) 
man  intends  the  consequences  of  his  acts .  What  the  learned  Judge 
has  centered  the  mind  of  the  Jury  upon  —He  says  even  if  the  intention 
is  honest,  if  they  created  feelings  of  hatred  and  contempt  or  disorder  or 
violence  the  accused  was  guilty.  That  is  what  I  submit  is  wrong.  Then 
the  meaning  of  word  attempt ;  so  far  as  the  word  attempt  is  concerned 
we  have  the  definition  given  by  Sir  Lawrence  Jenkins  who  said  'we 
must  take  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  attempt  ("Reads)  Having 
explained  that  he  says  you  must  take  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word 

5X1:  attempt. ' 

• 

Chief  Justice: — Do  you  say  that  nothing  more  than   the   ord.inary    meaning 
should  be  taken  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: —  Yes,  my  Lord,  the  ordinary  meaning;  there  can  be  no  other 
,  meaning  to  the  word  attempt. 

Chief  Justice : — Does   Sir   Lawrence  Jenkins   say   there    is   nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  meaning? 

Mr.  Baptista:-^— What  his  Lordship  says  is  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word 
attempt  must  be  taken  to  mean  intention . 

Chief  Justice: — If  you  mean  to  try  to  do  a  thing  do  you  not  try  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — I  submit  that  intention  is  necessary  for  the  attempt. 

Chief  Justice: — How  does  that  come  in? 

Mr  Baptista: — ^The  substantive  offence  and  the  attempt.  With  attempt  you 
require  intention. 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^With  reference  to  the  question  of  motive  we  say  in  the 
petition  f  Reads  para  34  ^  j.  The  learned  Judge  told  the  Jury  tiiey  were 
not  concerned  with  motives.  He  could  not  have  intended  that.  Accord- 
ing to  Lord  Cockbum  motive  was  taken  into  consideration  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  and  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  intention.  This  was 
not  given  due  consideration  to  by  the  learned  Judge. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  translations  of  the  articles  the  leamed 
Judge  says  Siat  because  the  High  Court  translator  had  made  the  tr^s- 
lations  they  must  be  authorised  and  correct;  that  was  not  a  correct  vie^ 
to  put  to  the  Jury,  There  is  something  said  about  putting  *a  spoke  ic 
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wheel  of  the  administration' .  The  learned  Judge  says  that  nothing  else 
coidd  have  been  meant  by  the  spoke  but  the  bomb.  That  direction 
implied  that  the  Accused  advocated  the  bomb  and  that  must  have 
produced  a  tremendous   effect  on  the   Jury. 

As  regards  Section  153  A,  the  classes  are  not  specified  in  the  charge 
itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact  so  far  as  the  charge  is  concerned  it  is  based 
on  the  translation  and  not  the  original  article.  The  words  of  the  original 
article  should  have  been  stated  and  the  EngUsh  translations  should  have 
been  handed  over  to  the  Jury  in  order  to  enable  them  to  see  whether  the 
translations  were  correct.  It  was  for  the  Prosecution  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  translations  were  correct. 

Chief  Justice — ^The  language  of  the  Court  is  English  and  the  charge  must  -be 
made' in  words  comprehensive  to  the  Court.  I  suppose  the  original 
marathi  article  was  put  in  and  the  translations  were  set  out  with  the 
charge. 

Mr.  Baptista — But  the  spirit  of  an  article  may  be  lost  in  translation.  That  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  articles  in  this  case.  Even  the  learned  Judge 
admitted  that  the  spirit  of  the  articles  might  have  been  somewhat  lost 
in  the  translations. 

Chief  Justice — I  suppose  the  spirit  of  the  writings  was  explained  by  the 
Accused  in  his  defence. 

Mr.  Baptista — Yes,  my  Lord,  he  explained  it  in  person  and  the  Judge  left  it 
to  the  Jruy  to  take  that  view  or  not. 

Chipf  Justice — ^He  had  the    right  to  do  that  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Baptista — If  the  original  spirit  were  there,  there  would  be  no  discretion 
left  to  them.  The  articles  should  have  been  translated  in  the  form 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Joshi's  cross-examination. 

Chief  Justice — Does  the  Judge  say  the  spirit  is  actually  lost? 

Mr.  Baptista — ^No.  my  Lord,  he  says  the  spirit  may  have  been  lost  (  reads 
from  Judge's  summing  up.  ) 

Chief  Justice — ^Now  have  you  mentioned  all  your  points? 
Mr.  Baptista— Yes,  my  Lord.»     , 

Chief  Justice — ^We  will  decide  at  3  30  p.  m.  whether  we  '>vill  grant  you  a 
rule  or  not. 

Mr.  Baptista — ^These  are  only  the  points,  my  Lord.  I  desire  to  elaborate 
those  points  by  arguments. 

•Chief  Justice — ^If  the  rule  is  granted  you  will  argue  them  before  the  CourtJ 

Mr.  Baptista — But  I  desire  to  support  the  points  mentioned  by  argumen': 
before  your  Lordship. 

Bachelor  Justice — Then  what  have  you  baen  doing  since  11-30  ? 
Chief  Justice — I  thought  you  had  been  arguing  the  points 
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Mr.  Baptista  :— No,  my  Lord,  You  asked  me  questions  and  I  answered 
them;  so  far  I  have  only  enumerated  the  twelve  points  that  I  wist 
to  argue. 

Chief  Justice  : — ^Will  you  then  begin  your   arguments  now  ? 

Mr.  Baptista  :— Before  I  come  to  that,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  consoE- 
dation  of  the  cases  is  illegal. 

Chief  Justice  :— You  had  better  take  the  points  one  by  one.  The  first  is  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  committals, 

Mr.  Baptista:— I  submit  that  the  law  does  not  provide  for  such  consolidation 
and  quote  Sections  194,  213,  215,  226  and  227  C.  P.  C.  None  of  them 
provide  for  the  consolidation  of  two  cases.  Sections  218,  226  and  227 
provide  that  no  alteration  can  be  made  in  a  charge. 

What  happened  here,  my  Lord,  was  that  the  accused  was  first  com- 
mitted in  two  cases  in  each  of  which  he  was  charged  with  two  offences,  sn 
that  he  was  indicted  on  four  charges.  The  Crown  combined  or  consoli- 
dated the  two  cases  and  the  two  committals  and  dropping  one  charge  pro- 
ceeded on  one  trial  with  three  charges.  The  Crown  had  no  right  to  combine 
the  charges  of  two  committals  into  one  trial  by  dropping  one  charge  and 
proceeding  on  three.  The  Crown  had  no  right  to  drop  or  combine  charges 
in  this  way,   as  it  was  not  intended  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  trial  good. 

Chief  Justice  : — I  do  not  see  what  the  High  Court  had  to  do  with  the  Ma- 
gistrate's committals;  the  question  is,  how  many  charges  were  there  be- 
fore the  Judge  at  the  High  Court  trial. 

Mr.  Baptista  : — The  lower  Court  framed  four  charges  in  two  committals. 
The  question  is  when  does  a  trial  commence  ?  Does  it  begin  when  the 
accused  is  asked  to  plead  or  when  the  Jury  is  empanelled  ?  ;What 
happened  here  was  that  the  charges  were  read  to  the  prisoner  and  objec- 
tion was  taken  before  the  Jury  was  empanelled.  The  learned  Advocate- 
General  said  that  he  wanted  to  put  the  Accused  up  on  three  charges  at 
one  trial,  one  charge  under  Section  124  A,  in  case  No.  16,  and  two 
charges  i.  e.,  124  A  and  153  A,  in  case  No.  17  and  stated  that  he 
would  not  ask  for  a  discharge  on  the  fourth  charge  till  the  trial  ended 
in  case  the  point  of  atrefois  acquit  was  raised.  The  Judge  then  in- 
tended that  such  discharge  would  amount  to  an  acquitt^ 
The  charges  were  then  reversed  and  read  to  the  accused  who  claimed 
to  be  tried  and  made  certain  objections  to  this  procedure  and  after  that 
the  Jury  was  empanelled  so  that  so  far  as  the  Jur}'  was  concerned  they 
had  only  3  charges  before  them. 

Chief  Justice: — You  say  the^consolidation  of  the  three  charges  is  illegal  ? 
Mt.  Baptista: — How   could   there  be  three   charges  when  there  are  two 
committals  ? 

Chief  Justice :  — If  an  accused  person  is  committed  by  the  Magistrate  on  a 
number  of  charges  he  is  not  asked  to  plead  to  all  of  them,  he  is  usuaDy 
charged  on  three  of  them  selected  by  the  Crown. 
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IMr.  Baptista: — ^In  that  case,  my  I/>rd,  there  would  be  only  one  committal; 
here  we  have  two. 

Chief  Justice: — It  is  only  a  question  of  how  many  charges  will  be  tried. 

Mr.  Baptista: — Do  you  not  hold,  my  Lord,  that  the  trial  begins  when  the 
accused  is  asked  to  plead.  The  words  used  in  section  234  C  P  C 
are  as  follows  (Reads J. 

Chief  Justice; — The  trial  does  not  begin  till  the  accused  claims  to  be  tried- 
Mr.  Baptista — The  moment  the  accused  pleads  not  guilty  the  trial  begins. 

I  submit  it  does  not  begin  after  the  Jury  is  empanelled  but  before, 
as,  should  he. plead  guilty,  no  Jury  is  empanelled.  Under  Section  27IA 
the  moment  the  accused  pleads,  the  trial  begins.  In  this  case  the 
accused  is  asked  to  plead  to  4  charges  before  the  Jury  was  empanelled. 
There  is  a  case  in  5  Calcutta  Weekly  Reports  which  shows  when  a  trial 
commences.  Assuming  the  trial  commences  when  the  accused  is 
asked  to  plead  then  there  were  four  charges  and  the  Court  had  no  power 
to  drop  any  one  of  the  charges.  There  is  no  provision  of  law 
which  gives  the  High  Court  power  to  strike  out  a  charge.  There  is 
a  case  dso  in  25  Madras  and  your  Lordship  will  find  the  argument  at 
page  94.  Assuming  this  the  3  charges  framed  were  bad  and  in  con- 
travention of  Sections  233  and  234.     Mayne    refers  to  the   question   at 

page  239  and  argues  that  the  Court  has  no  power  to  drop  a  charge. 
In  29  Madras  at  572  your  Lordship  will  find  a  case  in  which  it  was 
also  held  that  the  High  Court  had  no  power  to  drop  a   charge. 

So  far  as  the  additional  charge  under  Section  75  is  con- 
cerned the  accused  is  not  charged  originally  with  that.  Such  *a 
charge  is  inconsistent  with  Section  271  clause  7  of  the  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Code. 

Chief  Justice: — I  do  not^think  it  comes  under  Section  271  (Reads  Section) . 
The  Court  is  competent  to  award  punishment ;  previous  conviction  does 
not  affect  the  case. 

Mr.  Baptista: — But  the  Court  awarded  the  maximum  punishment.  Under 
Section  75  the  Court  may  enhance  the  punishment. 

Bachelor  Justice; — The  question  is  one  of  the  Court  being  competent.  It 
was  competent  to  the  Court  to  award  transportation  .for  life  or 
three  years. 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^The  Judge  awarded  the  punishment  of  three  years. 

Bachelor  Justice: — It  is  a  question  of  competency  of  power,  not  of  sentenced 

Chief  Justice: — ^It  is  not  altered  in  any  way  by  the  fact  of  previous  convic- 
tion. How  do  you  say  that  previous  conviction  alters  the  competency 
of  the  Court  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^The  sentence  could  be  enhanced  under  Section  75. 

Bachelor  Justice: — But  it  does  not  apply  ! 

Chief  Justice: — ^It  is  no  use  proceeding  on  a  Section  that  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  Baptista; — ^The  objection  was  taken  as  to  enhancemetit  of  sentence. 
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Chief  Justice: — The   previous   conviction  was  not  used  as  an  additional 

charge.  The  Crown  was  entitled  to  show  that  there  had  been  a  pre\iotis 
conviction.  You  have  been  arguing  under  Sections  271  and  75,  and 
neither  of  them  have  anything  to   do  with  the  case, 

Mr.  Baptista; — According  to  the  section  310  the  Code  lays  out  the  proce- 
dure to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  previous  conviction  ( Reads  section) 
In  this  case  the  charge  was  not  ready  till  five  days  after  the  trial  com- 
menced. The  trial  commenced  on  13th  of  July  whereas  this  charge 
was  dated  22nd  July  1908. 

Chief  Justice: — Do  you  say  the  "Court  could  not  add  the  charge  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Section  221  provides  for  that. 

Chief  Justice: — Do  you  say  that  the  Court  could  not  add  the  charge  during 
the  course  of  the  trial  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^The  Court  could  only  add  such  charges  as  were  before  the 
Court.  In  this  case  it  was  added  after  the  return  of  the  verdict.  If  your 
Lordships  will  refer  to  2  Bombay  Law  Reports  page  321  you  will  find  that 
the  Chief  Justice  refused  to  add  a  charge  after  the  trial  had  commenced. 

Chief  Justice: — ^That  case  does  not  seem  to  be  in  your  favour.  I  remember 
that  discussion  very  well  and  my  suggestion  was  that  under  section 
221  it  was  not  necessary  to  frame  a  charge. 

Mr.  Baptista: — In  this  case  the  charge  was  read  after  the  verdict  was 
given.  Yonr  Lordship  held  (reads  from  page  137  of  the  report.)  This 
matter  was  considered  in  Allahabad  report  at  page  321.  It  was  originally 
thought  that  a  previous  conviction  added  to  the  competence  of  a  couit 
to  enhance  punishment;  but  11  Allahabad  corrected  this  impression.  It 
is  said  that  the  charge  must  be  laid  before  enhanced  punishment  couid 
be  awarded. 

Chief  Justice: — ^You  are  again  referring  to  the  competency  of  the  Court. 
[The  Court  then  adjourned  for  lunch.] 

Mr.  Baptista; — ^I  have  here  5  Calcutta  Weekly  Reports  to  show  when  a  trial 
begins  (Reads  from  pages  169-70^.  So  far  as  previous  conviction  is 
concerned  it  may  be  used  in  two  ways  either  under  section  75  or  under 
section  221  which  affects  the  puniishment  the  Court  is  competent  to 
award. 

Chief  Justice: — Sections  221  and  75  are  identical. 

Mr.  Baptista  : — The  charge  is  under  Section  310,  Section  271  requires  that 
the  charge  shall  be  read  in  Court.  Intimation  must  be  given  to  the 
accused  that  the  charge  existed. 

Chief  Justice  : — ^What  is  the  substance  of  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Baptista  : — ^That  the  punishment  was  enhanced  by  the  Judge. 

Chief  Justice  : — ^Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Baptista  .-—Because  that  is  the  only  purpose  for  which  it  can  be  used. 

Chief  Justice  :— What  substance  is  there  in  your  argument  ? 
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Mr.  Baptista  : — Without  that  the  ordinary  punishment  would  have  been  less, 
probably  2  years  or  18  months. 

Chief  Justice  : — The  learned  Judge  according  to  the  sentence  TReads  sen- 
tence) does  not  award  any  punishment  on  that,  so  that  your  point  1:kis 
no  substance  whatever.   I  do  not  see  how  it   affects  the  case. 

Mr.  Baptista  ; — ^There  cannot  be  a  separate  charge  and  conviction. 

Chief  Justice  : — I  am  only  answering  your  arguments.  Yon  say  that  the 
punishment  must  have  been  enhanced  by  reason  of  the  charge  of 
previous  conviction. 

Mr.  Baptista;— The  learned  Judge  passed  sentence  of  three  years  on  each 
charge  and  referred  to  the  previous  conviction  so  that  it  indicates  that 
he  gave  a  higher  sentence  by   reason  of  the  pre\ious  conviction. 

Chief  Justice : — It  does  not  appear  anywh^ere  that   the   previous   conviction 
;.x^  resulted  in  a  higher  punishment. 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^It  must  be  assumed  that  it  had  that  effect,  otherwise  it  is  a 
meaningless  charge. 

•Chief  Justice : — It  is  quite  possible  that  the  learned  Judge  had  this  before 
him  when  he  took  into  consideration  the  undertaking  of  the  accused 
which  was  set  out  in  the  bail  application.  The  previous  conviction  is 
set  out  in  the  bail  application  and  this  must  have  at  all  events  brought 
it  to  the  mind  of  the  Judge  who  is  entitled  to  take  into  consideration 
everything  he  knows. 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^The  application  was  ex-parte  and  the  Judge  would  not  hear 
the  other  side  and  refused  bail. 

Chief  Justice : — ^He  must  have  read  the  affidavits.  A  Judge  is  entitled  in 
sentencing  to  take  into  consideration  what  he  knows  about  the  prisoner. 
Strictly  speaking  so  long  as  the  Judge  does  not  exceed  the  punishment 
laid  down  by  the  law  for  the  offences  he  is  within  his  rights. 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^The  point  is  that  he  took  the  fourth  charge  into  consideration 
though  he  did  not  say  so .  In  regard  to  the  application  for  bail  he  said 
he  would  not  give  bail  and  would  not  state  his  reasons  for  refusing  as 
it  might  prejudice  the  accused. 

Chief  Justice  : — ^Do  you  say  that  the  Judge  is  not  entitled  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  of  previous  conviction  as  to  the  sentence  he  will  in^ 
flict  ?     It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  entitled  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Baptista  : — If  it  were  a  point  of  evidence  the  Judge  would  be  com- 
petent to  use  it. 

Chief  Justice  : — ^These  matters  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Judge. 

Mr.  Baptista  : — ^I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  this  additional  charge  must 
have  weighed  with  His  I/^rdship  in  passing  the  sentence  that  he  passed. 

Mr.  Baptista  : — ^Now,  I  come  to  the  point  of  the  joinder  of  the  charges  ^ 
they  are  referred  to  in  para  32  (A.) 
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Chief  Justice  : — ^We  have  decided  to  give  you  a  rule  on  that  point.  I  say- 
that  at  once  in  order  not  to  trouble  you  to  any  length  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  Baptista  : — Then,  there  is  the  point  of  the  substantive  charge  and  the 
'attempt'  being  put  in  one  and  the  same  charge. 

Chief  Justice  : — ^We  are  against  you  on  that  point.  But  you  may  if  you 
Uke   argue  it. 

Mr.  Baptista  ; — On  that  point  I  rely  on  Indian  I^aw  Reports  26  Allahabad, 
page  195-196  (  Reads.  ; 

Chief  Justice  :  — I  do  not  see  how  that  is  relevant  to  the  point  you  are  now 
arguing. 

Mr.  Baptista  : — He  refers  to  offences  in  one  charge  and  defines  the  sub- 
stantive charge  and  the  attempt. 

Chief  Justice  : — Under  Section  124  A.  the  charge  in  the  Code  includes  both 
the  substantive  charge  and  the  attempt.  The  more  correct  form  of 
pleading  would  be  that  there  are  two   seperate  heads  to  the  charge. 

Mr^  Baptista  : — ^Then  the  Jury  would  have  to  bring  in  a  verdict  under  the 
two  different  heads.     That  was  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Starling. 

Chief  Justice: — Mr.  Justice  Starling  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  Criminal 
Courts  of  England  where  double  pleading  is  regarded  as  not  good 
pleading.  The  substantive  charge  and  the  attempt  was  then  not  taken 
into  one  count.  Mr.  Justice  Starling  used  to  plead  in  that  way.  Why 
shoidd  we  follow  a  peculiar  pleading  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Here  we  have  two  distinct  offences. 

Bachelor  Justice; — The  Section  says  *  whoever  brings  or  attempts  to  bring/ 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^That  is  just  what  we  say. 

Bachelor  Justice : — There  are  several  Sections  in  which  the  attempt  goes 
with  the  substantive  charge.  I  think  that  it  means  that  it  makes  no 
difference  under  the  Section. 

Mr.  Baptista:  It  might  affect  the  evidence,  then  their  might  be  seme 
difference. 

Chief  Justice : — Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  sanction  of  Govein- 
ment  to  prosecute. 

Mr.  Baptista:— Section  196  C.  P.  C.  requires  that  the  complaint  shonMte 
ordered  by  Govemment;  roccn  plaint  could  te  otherwise  trade  to  a 
Magistrate  under  Section  153  A.  [Jj. 

Chief  Justice: — You  said  that  there  v.ss  a  complaint  laid  by  the  Police 
Commissoner  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — Yes,  but  the  Sanction  is  not  in  evidence. 
Chief  justice: — ^The  Magistrate  would  not  take  cognisance  of  the  infoin:at:cn 
and  issue  a  warrant  without  satisfyirg  bimsetf  as  to  sanction  being  gr?rtec. 
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Mr,  Baptista: — We  had  no  evidence  of  it  either  in  the  Police  Court  or  the 
High  Court. 

Chief  Justice: — ^You  do  not  suggest  that  the  Magistrate  took  cognisance  with- 
out sanction  ?  There  is  I  am  afraid  no  substance  in  that  point. 

"Mr.  Baptista — Was  it  right  for  Government  to  authorise  the  Police  Com- 
missoner  to  charge  or  not  under  Section  153  A?  This  is  a  power  which 
should  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Chief  Justice; — The  Government  sanction  the  prosecution  and  instruct  the 
Police  Commissioner  to  proceed . 

Mr.  Baptista: — There  is  specific  sanction  to  proceed  under  Section  124  A 
but  only  discretion  to  act  under  153  A.  This  brings  153  A  to  the  level 
of  other  offences*  .  The  sanction  is  a  very  important  provision  of  the 
Act  and  has  to  be  cautiously  carried  out.  Government  itself  must 
resolve  to  prosecute  and  specify  the  Sections. 

Chief  Justice; — The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Government. 

Mr,  Baptista  ; — Government  has  not  expressed  its  view  about  153  A;  it  is 
left  to  the  Police  Commissioner's  discretion.     That  is  my  point. 

Chief  Justice  ; — ^You  have  Mr.  Quin's  opinion  in  the  sanction. 

Mr.  Baptista  ; — I  submit  that  Government  should  not  have  delegated  the 
power  to  other  hands .  The  intention  of  the  Legislature  was  that  Gov- 
ernment should  give  the  sanction  and  decide  on  the  Sections;  they  can 
not  be  left   to  the  Police  Commissioner  to   select.     The   Section   says 

(  Reads  196.  J  It  is  a  matter  which  must  be  resolved  upon  with   the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  care  and  deliberation.  Again  the  order  does  not 
mention    the   classes   between  whom  enmity  is  raised.     In  the  charge 
itself  also  no   classes   are   mentioned. 
Chief  Justice; — ^What  does  it  say  in  the  charge  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^There  is   the   charge   framed   by  the   Magistrate   and   the 
revised  charge  as  framed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 

We  now  come  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Government  and  I 
submit  that  it  is  the  Limited  Monarchy — the  King,  the  Lords  and  the 
Commons.  It  means  the  temporary  Government  and  not  the  State. 
India  is  only  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  established    by  law. 

Chief  Justice;— Do  you  say  that  the  Government  established  by  Law  in 
England  is  the  same  as  the  Government  est^bUshed  by  law  in   India? 

Mr.  Baptista: — It  is  explained  at  page  551  (  reads  ) .  Erskine  says  the 
Government  means  the  Limited  Monarchy  of  England  as  represented  by 
the  King,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons.  The  executive  power  is  in 
the  Crown.  In  India  the  whole  executive  power  has  been  vested  in  the 
Crown  since  1858.  The  Government  of  India  is  the  instrument  of 
the  Crown  with  executive  and  legislative  power.  I  submit  therefore 
that  the  Government  established  by  law  in  India  is  the  executive 
Government. 

<Chief  Justice; — Is  the  Indian  Government  established  by  law  in  India  ? 
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Mr.  Baptista  ; — I  do  not  find  any  power  was  given  to  it  till  1858.  As^ 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Ilbert  Bill  says  the  Government  of  India  is  the 
Executive  Government  and  then  we  have  the  General  Clauses  Act 
where  the  Government  is  defined.  Under  Section  124  A  the  words  are 
the  Government  established  by  law  in  India,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the   learned  Judge  to  explain  what  the  meaning  of  that   definition  is. 

My  next  point  is  with  regard  to  the  explanation  being  taken  as 
exception.  The  learned  Judge  erred  in  construing  the  explanations 
of  Section  124  A  I.  P.  C.  as  eqivalent  to  exceptions.  If  that  is  so 
you  have  committed  the  offence  of  sedition  unless  you  can  show  that 
you  come  within  the  exception.  The  explanation  gives  an  idea 
what  is  permissible  under  this  Section  itself.  But  it  is  not  an 
exhaustive  explanation. 

Bachelor  Justice: — I  do  not  see  here  the  error  you  impute  to  the  Judge. 

« 
Mr.  Baptista: — We  are  entitled  to  criticise  and  to  point  out  defects  of  the 

existing  administration.     The  explanation  says  you  must  not  criticise 

the  Government;  you  can  only  criticise  the  measures  of  Government. 

The  learned   Advocate-General  said   the  whole  onus  of     proof  lay 

on  the  accused  to  show  that  he  came  within  the  explanation,    or  the 

exception,  call  it  what  you  like. 

Chief  Justice  : — That  would  be  the  case  where  ^  prima  facie  case  has  been 
established.  The  onus  rests  with  the  accused  to  prove  that  he  does 
not  come  within  the  Section.  In  this  case  the  Prosecution  relies  on 
the  main  Section  and  the  accused  on  the  explanation, 

Mr.  Baptista  : — The  explanation  only  gives  leave  to  criticise  the  measures 
of  Government ;  if  you  go  beyond  that  you  fall  within   section  124  A, 

Chief  Justice: — In  fact  it  was  stated  that  explanation  is  the  exception. 

Mr.  Baptista: — That  is  the  point.  My  Lord.  We  are  entitled  to  criticise 
the  administrative  acts  of  Government  so  long  as  we  do  not  bring  the 
Government  into  contempt.  I  am  entitled  to  do  this  under  Section 
124  A  but  according  to  explanation  we  cannot  do  more  than  criticise 
the  measures  of^Government ;  if  we  do  more  than  that  we  come  within 
the  Section. 

Bachelor  Justice : — ^Where  has  the  Judge  said  that  the  explanation  and 
exception  are  the  sama  ?  The  Judge  is  not  expected  to  correct  all  the 
mistakes  of  law  as  propounded  by  the  Advocate-General. 

Mr,  Baptista: — It  is  a  question  of  putting  the  law  wrongly  before  the  Jur)*. 

Bachelor  Justice: — There  is  no  sign  that  the  Jury  were  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  Baptista: — I  submit  we  cannot  attack  the  constitution  of  Government 
but  that  we  can  ask  for  a  change  in  the  constitution.  This  is  a 
privilege  which  the  Accused  elaborated  very  carefully. 

Chief  Justice:— You  say  you  can  attack  the  constitution  of  Government 
and  ask  for  a  change  although  yen  thereby  bring  the  Government  inta 
contempt. 
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Mr.  Baptista: — I  say  we  do  not  bring  it  into  contempt.  I  can,  if  the  expla- 
nation and  exception  are  held  to  be  the  same,  only  attack  the  measures 
of  Government,   that  is  the  effect  of  that. 

Chief  Justice: — I  do  not  follow  your  argument. 

Mr.  Bnptista: — If  it  is  held  that  the  explanation  and  the  exception  are 
equivalent,  then  we  can  only  attack  the  legislative  measures  of  Gov- 
ernment aud  not  the  Government  or  the  constitution,  not  even  to  point 
out  defects  in  the  administration.  I  contend  that  under  the  Section 
we  are  entitled  to  do  this  so  long  as  we  do  not  bring  the  Government 
into  contempt  or  hatred.    If  we  did  that,  of  course,  we   would  come 

within  the  Section.     According  to  the  Advocate-General  the  explana- 
tion  is   the   limit   of  the  exception. 

Chief  Judge: — I^et  us  take  what  the  learned  Judge  says  (Reads  from  sum- 
ming-up of  Davar  J.) 

Mr.  Baptista: — It  was  what  the  Advocate-General  said  that  must  have 
influenced  the  Jury. 

Chief  Judge: —  The  Jury  found  that  accused  tried  to  bring  the  Government 
into  contempt  and  to  excite  enmity  between  classes. 

Mr.  Baptista: — They  said  it  was  an  attack  on  the  Government. 

Bachelor  Justice: — Say  what  you  impute  to  him.  Confine  yourself  to  that 
argument. 

Mr.  Baptista: — So  far  as  that  goes  I  can  only  say  that  there  has  been  non- 
direction.  I  would  refer  your  I^ordships  to  Bombay  Law  reports  page 
528  where  Mr.  Asquith  explains  what  explanation  and   exception  is. 

Chief  Judge: — Was  that  'explanation'  under  the  same  section  ? 

Mr.  Baptista: — No,  my  Lord  it  was  different.  I  cannot  point  out  any  words 
in  the  summing-up  to  support  my  argument;  I  can  only  say  that  there 
was  non-direction.  As  to  the  admissibility  of  the  post  card  Exhibit  K 
and  the  articles  Exhibits  E.  to  J.  I  submit  that  the  post  card- was  inad- 
missible. It  was  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  showing  intention  but  there 
was  no  charge  with  which  to  connect  it. 

Chief  Judge: — It  added  to  the  weight  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^Apart  from  its  admissibility  it  had  a  very  great  effect  on 
our  defence.  We  had  to  put  in  articles  to  meet  it  and  so  lost  the  right 
of  reply. 

Chief  Judge: — You  need  not  have  done  that. 

Mr  Baptista: — We  were  bound  to  do  so;    otherwise  it   might  have   had  a 

serious  effect  on  the  Jury. 
Chief  Judge: — If  it  had  no  weight,  you   need  not  have  done  so. 
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IVIr.  Baptista: — If  it  was  not  admitted  we  would  not  have  been  compelled 
to  put  in  articles  to  meet  it.  If  it  is  inadmissible  we  complain  that  its 
admission  cost  us  the  right  of  reply. 

Chief  Judge: — I  have  not  read  the  articles  charged  but  I  understand  that 
the  second  axticle  has  something  to  say  about  bombs  and  as  the  post 
card  has  something  to  do  with  explosives.  I  understand  that  the  Pro- 
secution suggested  that  there  was  some  connection  between  the  tvo. 
The  inference  of  the  article  was  that  bombs  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Baptista ;--^an  that  possibly  have  any  connection  with  the  post  card  ? 

Chief  Justice:— 'It  is  a  question  of  weight  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Baptista; — ^I  go  further  and  say  that  the  admission  of  the  post  card 
cost  us  the  right  ot  reply.  Under  Section  11  the  post  card  is  not  ad- 
missible. 

Chief  Justice:— It  was  tendered  under  section  14, 

4. 

Mr.  Baptista: — So  far  as  the  Card  was  concerned  it  was  found  in  the 
accused's  drawing  room  among  a  large  number  of  other  papers. 

Chief  Justice: — I  do  not  see  how  it  cannot  be  admissible.  The  Judge  in 
his  summing-up  has  dealt  with  the  post  card  in  a  manner  most  favour- 
able to  the  accused.   He  tells  the  Jury  to  take  very  little  notice  cf  it. 

Mr.  Baptista: — If  it  is  admissible  I  cannot  complain  although  we  lost  the 
right  of  reply.  Of  course,  my  Lord,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  the 
learned  Judge  had  to  note  the  effect  of  this  post  card  on  the  minds 
of  the  Jury.  In  that  connection  I  would  take  leave  to  quote  **  Bombay 
Law  Reports  1896,  where  at  page  19,  the  Judge  deals  with  Section 
14,  "T  Reads). 

Chief  Justice: — You  also  say  the  other  articles  appearing  in  the  Kcsari 
should  not  have  been  admitted.  There  is  a  direct  rule  on  that  point 
(  Reads  from  summing  up  of  Mr.  Justice  Strachey.  )  And  in  the  case 
before  Justice  Batty  also  other  articles  were  put  in. 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^Tfae  question  of  admissibility  is  a  very  important  one  and 
I  submit  that  it  is  a  question  which  ^  should  go  before  the  Privy 
Council  which  is  the  highest  Judicial  Tribunal.  Therefore  I  ask 
your  Lordships  to  certify  it.  The  learned  Judge  told  the  Jury  that 
they  were  to  look  at  the  incriminating  article  and  if  thay  could  not 
find  the  accused  guilty  on  that  they  were  to  look  at  the  other  articles 
to  see  what  the  intention  of  the  accused  was  and  say  what  effect  they 
^ould  have  on  their  minds. 

Chief  Justice: — That  does  not  affect  the  question  of  admissibility. 

Mr.  Baptista: — I  shall  come  next  to  the  charges  as  framed,  and  I  subnuj 
that  they  are  bad.  I  mil  read  you  Section  299  as  to  the  duties  ot 
Jurors  (  Read.c.  )  And  I  should  also  like  to  call  your  attention  to  1^ 
Bengal  Law  Reports  page  324  where  several  views  of  one  crimma 
offence  have  been  placed  before  the  Jury.   Here  we  have  the  substafl- 
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t^e  charge  as  well  as  the  attempt  and  this  does  not  apply  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  299.  The  Chief  Justice  did  not  agree  with  the 
other  Judges.  The  observations  of  Juslice  Jackson  appear  on 
page  350. 

IBachelor  Justice: — You  are  quoting  the  minority  of  the  bench. 

Mr.  Baptista  •• — Then  as  to  the  subject  of  previous  conviction. 

Ohief  Justice  : — That  has  been  already  argued. 

jMr.  Baptista  :-I  need  not  elaborate  that  point.  Now  the  next  point  is  with 
regard  to  two  sentences  in  a  transaction  which  is  the  same*  That 
is  para  32  f  S.) 

Chief  Justice  : — ^You  may  argue  that  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  Baptista: — ^I  should  like  to  point  out  about  section  1S3A that  the  learned 
Judge  referred  to  more  than  one  article  CReads  from  summing — up). 

Chief  Justice: —  You  can  argue  that.  We  are  prepared  to  grant  you  a  rule 
on  two  points,  namely  32  (h)  and  ZZ  (S) 

Mr. , Baptista:— Will  your  Lordships  also  add  32  (T.)  ? 

Chief  Justice: — ^Yes  we  will  grant  a  rule  on  that  also. 

Mr.  Baptista: — With  regard  to  misdirection? 

Cheaf  Justice: — We  will  decide  about  that  and  pass  orders  tomorrow  or  on 
Thursday. 


THE  DECISION. 


On  Wednesday  26th  August  the  Chief  Justice  gave  his  decision  in 
the  matter  of  the  appUcation  made  by  Mr.  Tilak  and  which  was  argued 
upon  the  previous  day.  In  passing  orders  on  the  application  for  a  Rule  For 
leave  to  appeal  to  the  Priw  Council,  the  Chief  Justice  said: — 

« 

As  we  stated  yesterday  we  issue  a  Rule  calling  upon  the  Crown  to 
show  cause  why  the  Court  should  not  grant  a  certificate  that  this  is  a  fit 
case  for  Appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  points  mentioned  in  paras  32(H) 
32fSjand32(T)  in  the  petition  of  the  Accused.  We  have  taken  time  to  con- 
sider whether  we  should  issue  a  Rule  upon  any  other  points ,  and  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  substance  in  any  of  the  other 
points  which  have  been  taken.  We  think  it  right  here  to  mention  with 
regard  to  point32(R)  as  to  the  addition  of  a  fresh  charge  at  the  close  of  the 
case  with  reference  to  the  previous  conviction,  that  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  procedure  adopted  is  not  contemplated  by  theC.  P.  C.  It  was  evidently 
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adopted  in  order  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  Judge  in  passing  sentence  the 
fact  that  the  prisoner  had  been  previously  convicted,  but  that  fact  was 
obviously  already  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Judge  because  he  had  cited 
copiously  from  the  summing — up  of  Mr.  Justice  Strachey  in  the  previo\)is 
Tilak  Trial  in  1897  and  he  had  before  him  and  present  to  his  mind  the 
affidavit  that  had  been  made  in  the  bail  application  which  mentioned  the 
previous  conviction  and  the  undertaking  which  had  been*  given  by  the 
prisonex  upon  his  release.  We,  therefore,  think  there  is  no  substance  what- 
ever in  the  objection  that  had  been  taken  and  that  it  would  not  be  light 
to  needlessly  occupy  the  time  of  the  Court  in  arguing  a  point  which  has 
no  substance  whatever. 

The  Chief   Justice    said — *'  We    make    the    rule     returnable   next 
Wednesday.  '' 

Mr.  Baptista: — As  to  misdirection  I   understand   your   I^ordships  do  not 
grant  a  rule. 

Chief  Justice: — ^No. 

That  ended  the  proceedings  for  the  day* 


i 


Final  hearing  of  the  Rule  NisU 


Oa  Wednesday,  the  2nd  September  the  Rzile  Ntsi  came  on  for  final 
healing  before  Mr.  Justice  Scott.  C.  J.  and  Mr.  Justice  Bachelor.  Mr. 
Baptista,  Bar-at-law,  instructed  by  Mr.  Raghavaya,  Solicitor,  and  Mr.  R. 
P.  Karandikar,  High  Court  Pleder,  appeared  for  Mr.  Tilak,  the  Crown 
being  represented  by  Mr.  Robertson,  acting  Advocate-General.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Baptista  who  appeared  to  sup- 
port the  Rule. 

In  this  matter,  my  I/ords,  the  accused  complains  that  in  spite  of  his 
objection,  the  trial  has  been  conducted  illegally.  That  constitutes  one 
of  the  gravest  complaints  that  can  be  made  against  the  administration 
of  Law  and  Justice.  If  it  be  well-founded,  it  should  be  remedied  regard- 
less of  all  other  considerations.  I  submit  the  complaint  is  well-founded. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  codense  my  arguments  in  the  briefest  possible 
compass  consistent  with  my  duty.  I  believe  it  will  save  time  if  I  deal 
with  the  Rule  in  the  following  order  : — 

I. — What  is  a  distinct  offence  ? 
II. — How  many  distinct  offences  are  charged  ? 

III.— Is  the  trial  illegel  ? 

I— Distinct  Offences. 

The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  show  (1)  That  the  offences  under 
Sections  124A  and  153A  are  quite  distinct  offences  falling  within  Sections 
35,  235  I.  and  403II.  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  and  not  within 
Section  236  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code. 

The  expression  **  Distinct  Offence"  is  nowhere  defined  in  the  Code, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  this  Rule  distinct  offences  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  vis.^  (1)  Non-Separable  and  (2)  Separable. 

1.  Non- Separable. — Non-Separable  offences  are  those  falling  within 
Section  35  Criminal  Procedure  code.  Their  charactristic  is  that  they  can 
be  punished  separately  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  Section  35 
Criminal  Procedure  Code.  A  conviction  or  acquittal  on  any  one  of  them 
is  no  bar  to  a  subsequent  trial  on  the  remaining  ones  under  Section  403, 
Clause«(2)  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code.  This  Clause  reveals  what 
offences  are  contemplated  by  Section  235,  Clause  (1.)  They  are  the  chief 
offences  chargeable  upon  the  acts  alleged,  e.  g.  lurking  house  trespass  by 
night  (  Section  4541.  P.  Code  )  and  not  minor  offences  which  are  only 
the  costituent  elements  of  the  major  offence,  e.  ^.,  trespass,  (Section  447) 
or  house-trespass  {  Section  448  )  or  lurking  house  trespass   (Section  453) . 
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Section  35  Criminal  Procedure  Code  is  therefore  the  severest  test  of  dis- 
tinctiveness that  can  be  applied. 

Now  Sections  124A  and  153A  are  distinct  in  the  sense  of  Section 
35  Criminal  Procedure  Code. 

Section  124  A  is  no  part  of  153  A  and  vice  versa. 

Section  124  A  relates  to  offence  against  the  State  under  Chapter  VI, 
whereas  Section  153A  relates  to  offence  against  classes  under  Chapter 
VIII.  Indeed  Sec.  153A  did  not  even  exist  in  1897  and  was  invictcd 
only  in  1808: 

There  is  absolutely  no  connection  whatever  between  the  two.  These 
two  offences  suggest  wholly  distinct  facts  and  need  different  evidence  to 
meet  them.  To  promote  hatred  between  Hindoos  and  Moslems  has  nothing 
in  common  with  creating  the  ill-feelings  against  Government  contemplated 
by  Section  124  A.  To  do  so  against  Europeans  has  similarly  nothing  to 
do  with  124  A,  but  as  Europeans  belong  to  the  ruling  class  they  are  easily 
identified  with  Govemment  in  point  of  fact,  but  this  is  not  so  in  point 
of  Law.  Nobody  ever  said  these  two  offences  were  not  distinct  ofiences. 
Indeed  in  the  Hind  Swaraj  case  Mr.  Justice  Chandavarkar  admits  that 
**  the  offence  under  Section  124A  of  the  Penal  Code  is  not  an  ofience  of 
the  same  kind  as  an  offence  under  Section  153 A  of  the  Code.  *' 

These  offences  could  be  separately  charged  under  Section  235  Clause 
(I)  and  separately  punished  under  section  35,  Criminal  Procedure  Code  and 
under  Section  403  Clause  (2;,  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  there  could  even 
be  a  second  trial  on  one  of  them  after  acquittal  or  conviction  on  the  other, 
if  no  charge  were  framed  on  that  offence  in  the  first  trial.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  separately  charged  under  235  Clause  (\)  in  this  case,  and 
separately  punished  under  Section  35,  as  distinct  punishments  haveheen 
inflicted  on  124  A  and  153  A  of  the  second  article.  As  a  matter  of  tact  also, 
there  has  practically  been  a  subsequent  trial  and  acquittal  on  Section  153  A 
of  the  first  article.  Therefore  Section  124  A  and  153  A  satisfy  the  severest 
test  of  distinctiveness  in  this  case. 

2.  Separable  offences]— Thts^  all  come  within  Section  71  of  the  Penal 
Code.  They  cannot  be  punished  separately,  though  they  can  be  charged 
separately.  All  these  separable  offences  may  be  further  subdivided  into  twro 
heads,  viz.^  {{  )  convictable  and  (ii)  non-convictable. 

(J)  Convictable.— li  Section  71  Penal  Code  be  read  with  Section  Z35 
Clause  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  separable  offence  of  Section  71  of  the  Penal  Code  are  thoes 
contemplated  by  Section  235  f  2  )  and  (  3  ;.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
•Clauses  2  and  3  of  Section  71  otthe  Penal  Code  are  to  the  same  effect  as 
Clauses  2  and  3  of  Section  235  of  the  Cr.   P.  Code.     The  illustrations  teU 
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that  these  can  be  charged  separately  or  convicted  separately  though  not 
punished  separately,     (  Weir  895  and  899;. 

Wetr  895: — **  When  a  prisoner  is  tried  on  several  heads  of  charge  in 
the  same  transaction ,  the  principal  legal  offence  involved  should  be  the 
first  head  of  charge;  the  object  of  adding  others  is  not  the  accumulation 
of  punishments,  but  to  provide  against  the  event  of  the  evidence  failing 
to  establish  the  principal  charges.  *' 

Weir  897  at  899:—**  Read  together,  paras  II  and  III  of  Sectou  235 
come  to  this: — ^You  may  join  them  but  if  when  joined,  several  meke  up 
one  compound  offence,  you  shall  only  punish  for  one.  They  shall  be 
considered  to  make  up  such  a  compound  when  one  of  them  is  the  crimiHal 
result  at  which  the  other  has  arrived.  " 

Empress  vs.  Ram  Pariab^  I.  L.  R.  6  Allahabad  121  at  p.  124:  —  *'  Now 
I  presume,  it  never  could  be  seriously  contended  that  a  Court  might 
sentence  a  convicted  person  to  separate  punishments  upon  the  same  facts,. 
for  the  offence  of  being  a  member  of  an  unlawful  assembly  and  for  riot, 
for  a  necessary  component  part  of  riot  is  an  unlawful  assembly  and  it  is  only 
when  force  or  violence  are  super  added,  that  the  offence  of  rioting  is  com- 
pleted. In  short  riot  is  no  more  than  an  aggravated  form  of  unlawful 
assembly.  *' 

These  minor  offences  which  can  be  separately  charged  all  graduate  tor 
some  one  major  offence,  e.g.^  lurking  house-trespass  by  night  C Section  45 6) 
which  is  composed  or  compounded  of  the  separate  offences  of  Criminal 
trespass  (Section  447^,  house-trespass  (Section  448)  and  lurking  house- 
trespass  (Section  453). 

(2).     Non-Convictablc. — The  second  head  of   separable   offneces   are 

those  falling  within   Section   236  of  the   Criminal  Procedure  Code.  In  this 

case    several  separable   offences   may  be   charged   but   there     can   be    a 

conviction  on   only  one  of  them.     This   Section  provides  for  a   state  of 

facts  which  render  the   application  of  Law   doubtful.   There  is  no  doubt,. 

vnly  one  offence  is  committed,  but  which  particular  offence  is  committed 

cannot  be   determined   definitely.     The  facts   are  clear,    but  the   Law  is 

doubtful.     This  then    comes   within   the  provisions  of  Sectino  72  of  the 

Penal  Code,  and  the  directions  in  Section  367  Clause  (3)  must  be  complied 

-with.     It  is  incumbent  on  the  Court  to  express   that  it   is  doubtful   which 
offence  is  committed  and  then  pass  judgment  in  the  alternative.     But  then 

under  Section  72  of  the  Penal  Code    *'  The    offenders  shall  be  punished  {or 

Ihe  offence  for  zvhich  the  lowest  punishment  is  provided, " 

The  cases  on  the  point  are  22  Punjab  Recorder  No.  43^  p.  105  ;  L  L, 
a.  2 J  Calcutta  174  ;  31  Calcutta  955  and  33  Calcutta  1256,  and  22  Bom- 
bay  377  • 


fro 
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22  Punjab  Recorder  105  : — Section  236  relates  not  to  distinct  acts,  but 
to  a  single  act  or  series  of  acts  ^  where  the  facts  being  ascertained  it  is  doubt- 
Inly  ivhich  of  the  several  sections  is  applicable.  " 

/.  L.  R.  23  Calcutta  174  and  177  : — It  appears  to  us  that  Sections  236 
of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  contemplate  a  state  of  facts  constituting  a 
single  oH^ncey  but  where  it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  act  or  acts  involved 
may  amount  to  one  or  another  of  several  cognate  offences.  Where  that  is 
the  case,  the  accused  may  be  simultaneously  charged  with  or  tried  for  the 
Commission  of  all  or  any  of  such  offences,  and  after  acquittal  or  conviction 
cannot  again  be  tried  on  the  same  facts  either  for  the  specific  ofience  or 
offences  for  which  he  was  already  been  tried  or  for  any  other  offence  for 
which  he  might  have  bsen  tried  under  the  provisions  of  that  Section. 

I.L.  R.  31  Calcutta  955  .—See  head  note.  Section  236  only  autho- 
rises a  charge  in  the  alternative  when  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  several 
offences  the  fact  which  can  be  proved  will  constitute  and  not  where  there 
may  be  a  doubt  as  to  facts  which  constitute   one  of   the  elements   of  the 

offence. .  • 

JVeir  897  : — ''It  can  scarcely  be  meant  that  the  element  of  doubt  is  ^ 
the  governing  point.  *' 

/.  L.  R.  33  Calcutta  1256  at  1263  ;— '*  I  know  of  no  authority  for  say- 
ing that  a  conviction  for  theft  can  take  place  on  a  charge  of  receiving  or 
retaining  stolen  property.  Section  237  allows  an  accused  who  has  been 
charged  with  one  offence,  to  be  convicted  of  another ,  but  by  reference  to 
Section  23 6  j  the  operation  of  that  Section  is  confined  to  cases,  where  it  is 
doubt f til y  which  of  several  offences  will  be  constituted  by  the  facts  which 
can  be  proved  ;  which  is  not  at  all  the  caie  here.  " 

/.  L.R.  22  Bombay  377  and 382 \—^^  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  what  we  have  said  above  is  intended  to  apply  only  to  those 
Cases  which  are  contemplated  by  Section  236  of  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  and  in  which  the  accused  is  charged  with  distinct  offences 
arising  out  of  a  ^gle  act  or  series  of  acts,  it  being  doubtful  which  of  these 
offences  the  act  or  acts  constitute,  and  the  accused  is  convicted  by  the 
first  Court  of  one  of  these  and  acquitted  of  others.  '* 

'Nota  Bene. 
In  the  present  case  there  is  no  question  of  doubt  to  import  the  opeia- 
tion  of  Section  236  or  Section  237-  Not  only  is  there  no  doubt  but  theic 
are  actual  separate  convictions  and  separate  sentences  and  even  separate 
trials.  To  make  out  a  case  of  donbt  would  be  to  make  out  a  case  that 
was  never  dreamt  of  even  by  the  prosecution — ^certainly  not  by  the  Court. 
No  such  new  case  can  no  be  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  caring  ^^ 
illegality. 
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II— The  Number  of  Distinct  Offences. 

There  are  three  charges  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  excluding  the 
charge  of  previous  conviction,  and  the  fourth  charge  under  Section  1S3AL 
on  the  first  article  of  the  12th  of  May  1908,  ^'  the  country's  misfortune. '' 

The  first  charge  alternatively  charjges  the  accused  with  **  exciting" 
or  * '  attempting  to  excite  ' '  feelings  of  disaffection  against  the  Government 
established  by  Law  in  British  India.  This  is  rather  an  informal  made  of 
charging.  There  ought  at  least  to  have  been  a  separate  head  of  chaige 
for  the  substantive  offence  and  for  the  attempt  as  per  Form  II  on  Section 
241  in  schedule  V  prescribed  by  or  at  least  recommended  under  Section 
555  Criminal  Procedure  Code. 

The  substantive  offence  and  the  attempt  are  no  doubt  offences  of  the 
same  ktndy  but  they  are  distinct  offences  of  the  same  kind.  This  is  recog- 
nised by  Section  511  Criminal  Procedure  Code  which  places  attempts 
i<a  a  separate  section  of  the  Code.  But  under  Section  511  the  punish- 
ment being  one-half  they  would  not  be  offences  of  the  same  kind.  The 
attempt  is  on  level  with  abetments  of  offences  in  so  far  as  they  are  distinct 
offences.  S.  237  cl.  2  shows  they  are  distinct.  It  makes  no  difference 
that  the  attempt  is  inserted  with  the  substantive  offence  in  the  same 
Section  124  A.  But  the  frame  of  124A  is  disjunctive.  Even  if  it  had  not 
been  placed  under  Section  124  A,  it  would  come  under  Section  511 
ordinarily. 

The  attempt  can  be  charged  without  the  substantive  offence  and 
vice  versa.  If  the  attempt  only  is  charged  there  can  be  no  conviction 
on  the  substantive  offence  showing  they  are  very  distinct.  Of  course  if 
the  substantive  offence  is  charged,  there  can  be  a  conviction  on  the 
attempt  un^er  S.  237  cl.  2  Cr.  P.  Code,  f  See  also  8  Bom.  200  and  22  Cal. 
1906.  See  abetment  3  C.  W.  N.  367.)  But  though  convictions  are  possible 
they  are  distinct  offences  otherwise  an  acquittal  on  one  would  necessarily 
mean  an  acquittal  on  the  other.  In  the  first  Tilak  trial  Mr.  Starling 
charged  them  separately  in  separate  Counts  {  See  I.  L.  H.  22  Bombay 
1X2  at p,  US.)  In  the  Cases  of  Luxman  and  Vinayek^  2  Bombay  L% 
7?.  286  ^«rf  304  only  the  **  attempt  "  was  charged.  In  Vinayek^s  Case 
Sir  Lawrence  Jenkins,  C.  J.  observed: — **  As  the  case  is  formulated  by 
the  Advocate-General  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  publication  has  in 
fact  created  ill-feelings  "  {Z  Bom,  L.  R.  at  296.)  In  the  present  case 
though  the  charge  is  made  no  evidence  whatever  was  tendered  to 
establish  that  the  ill-feelings  were  in  fact  created.  Mr.  Justice  Davar 
charged  the  jury  that  it  would  be  a  fruitless  inquiry  to  embark  upon.  The 
accused  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  that  he  should  be  acquitted  on  that 
part  of  the  charge.  The  verdict,  however,  does  not  acquit  the  prisoner  of 
that  part  of  the  charge.  Such  a  verdict  is  perhaps  good,  but  the  sentence 
is  bad  as  it  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Section  367  Clause  f3), 
Criminal  Procedure  Code,  and  they  do  not  come  with  Section  236,  Criminal 
Proceduie  Code.  But  assuming  they  do  the  offences  are  never  the  less 
distinct  offences,  and  even  the  terms  of  Section  236  show  they  are  distinct 
offences  even  under  the  Section. 
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Nota  Bene. 

If  this  view  be  accepted  it  follows  that  each  count  really  charged  two 
distinct  offences.  There  would  therefore  be  four  offences  under  124  A  and 
two  under  153  A  in  the  three  counts,  /.  ^.,  SIX  IN  ALC  This  is  exclusive 
of  the  fourth  charge,  and  the  charge  on  previous  conviction  under  Section 

221  Clause  7  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  and  Section  75  of  the  Penal 
Code. 

If  Section  75  be  charged,  there  must  be  a  separate  charge  framed 
and  recorded  (Dorasami  9  Madras  284  and  Weir  886.  See  also  I.  L.  R.  29 
Bombay  449  and  453  per  Rusell  J.,  who  regards  a  previous  conviction  as 
a  'distinct  transaction.')  I.  L.  R.  11  AUabad  393  directs  committals  under 
Sections  411-75  to  the  Court  of  Sessions. 

Further  Analysts. 

A  further  examination  of  schedule  V  re  charges,  prescribes  3  heads  of 
charge  for  one  single  section  382  Penal  Code.  Each  head  takes  one  or  the 
other  of  the  ingredients  of  that  offence,  vie.  *Death*,  'Restraint'  or  'fear  of 
Death.' 

Similarly  Section  124  A  comtemplates  3  sets  of  ill-feelings.  This  was 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Sir  I^.  Jenkins  C.  J.  in  2  B,L.  R.  304  at  page  307;- 
'You  have  three  sets  of  feeling  against  which  it  is  considered  that  Govern- 
ment should  be  protected,  vis.^  hatred,  contempt  or  disaffection.' 

This  careful  specification  under  separate  heads  of  charge  is  common  in 
the  English  indictments.  In  Reeve^s  Case  26  St.  Trials 530  the  Courts  varied 
the  criminal  intent  in  4  diffrent  ways  in  4  different  counts  (See  ibid  the 
charges  at  page  530  and  explanation  of  the  Attorney  General  at  page  536) . 
If  the  form  Wvire  carefully  adhered  to  in  Bombay  there  would  really  be 
6  distinct  offences  charged  in  the  first  couat,  6  in  the  second  and  4  in 
the  third  charge.  This  would  make  in  all  12  offences  under  124  A  and  4 
under  153  A. 

Conclusion  • 

There  are  certainly  4  offences  under  124A  and  2  under  153  A  charged 
if  we  exclude  from  consideration  the  three  ill-fellings  and  regard  them 
merely  as  one. 

Ill—Illegality- 

MISJOINDER* 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  illegality  occasioned  by  the  misjoinder 
of  offences  at  one  trial.  The  line  of  argument  I  propose  to  pursue  is 
this: — ^The  trial  contravenes  the  provision  of  Section  233    of  the  Criminal 

Procedure  Code.  This  constitutes  an  illegality'  which  vitiates  the 
whole  trial  ab  initio  y  unless  it  be  sanctioned  by  the  exceptional  cases 
specified  in  Sections  234,  235  and  236.  But  none  of  these  cases  apply. 

Section  233. 

Section  233  sdiys: — For  every  distinct  offence  of  which  any  peisoxt 
is  accused,  there  shall  be  a  Separate  charge  and  every  such  charge  shall 
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^a^  tried  separately  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  Section  234,  235 
236  and  239.  ' 

The  fundamental  rule,  therefore,  is  that  there  should  be  a  separate 
tiial  for  each  offence  subject  to  the  exceptional  cases.  Any  contravention 
of  this  rule  constitutes  an  illegality  incurable  by  Section  537 .  So  held 
in  Subramania  Aiyar*s-Case.   /,  L.  R.   25  Madras  61.     It  is  true  that  in 

Subramania's  case  there  was  in  reality,  though  not  in  the  frame  of  the 
charge,  a  large  number  of  offences  charged.  But  the  decision  of  their 
Lordships  in  the  Privy  Council  did  not  depend  upon  that  and  would  have 
been    the  same  if  the  number    had  exceeded  the     statutory  limits  oi 

three  by  the  smallest  figure.  The  Lord  Chancellor  observed  :— 
*  This  was  plainly  in  contravention  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
Section  234,  which  provided  that  a  person  may  only  be  tried  for  3  offence 
of  the  same  kind^  if  committed  within  a  period  of  12  months.  'The  number 
therefore  beyond  that  prescribed  by  Section  234  or  235  or  236  does  not 
affect  the  ratio  decidendi.  This  decision  has  been  loyally  accepted  by  all 
the  Courts  in  India  and  has  been  followed  in  numerous  cases.  In  this  Coort 
it  has  been  followed  in  several  cases  reported  in  4  Bombay  L.  R.  53,  433 
and  440;  6  Bombay  I^.  R.  725,  and  I.  I^.  R.  29  Bombay  449. 

In  6  Bombay  L.  R.  725  there  were  only  two  offences  charged  under 
Sections  380  and  414,  but  the  Court  quashed  the  conviction.  In  /.  /.,  R. 
uffi?^*^;/ 449  Mr.  Justice  Batty  quashed  the  conviction,  for  a  similar  mis- 
joinder  and  emphatically  declared: — 

There  has  been  no  legal  trial.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  legal 
acquittal.  ...  No  such  order  for  re-trial  seems  even  possible 
..."  {S^t  Ibid  p.  A61 .) 

In  Natvab  Khayal  Solcmullah  Bahadur  9.  C.  W.  N.  908  the  Calcutta 
•Court  went  the  length  of  holding  that  the  trial  was  illegal  under  the  rule 
of  25  Madras  simply  for  omitting  to  serve  the  notice  prescribed  in  Section 
145  Clause  3  of  the  Penal  Code.     (9.  C.  W.  N.  908.) 

And  so  long  ago  as  in  1875  Sir  William  Wedderburn  quashed  the 
conviction  upon  an  alternative  charge  under  Section  192  of  the  Penal 
Code  on  the  ground  that  it  was  forbidden  by  Section  234  in  I.  L.  R.l" 
Bombay  124.  f  See  also  Shamrao  Vithal's  argument.) 

Other  Cases:— 26  Bombay  533,  22  Bombay  449 ;  26  Madrass  125, 127 
and  592;  28  Madras  437,  29  Madras  558  and  569;  30  Madras  328;  29 
Calcutta  385;  31  Calcutta  928,  32  Calcutta  1015,  33  Calcutta  68  and  1256; 
1  C.  I*.  J.  475,  5  C.  I,.  J.  231,  6  C.  L,.  J.  320;and  757;  8  C.  W.  N.  344, 
9  C.  W.  N.  9o9,  11  C.  W.  N.  789;  24  Allahabad  254,  26  Allahabad  195; 
(1904;  W.  N.  165  and  223. 

Nota  Bene, 

The  law  is  therefore  thoroughly  settled.  According  to  6  Bombay  L.  R< 
725,  a  joinder  of  two  offences  not  of  the  same  kind  would  vitiate  the  trial. 
Therefore  the  joinder  of  124  A  with  153  A  vitiates  the  whole  trial.  Kr. 
Justice  Chandavarkar  held  in  the  Hind  Swaraj  case  'that  the  offence 
under  Section  124A  of  the  Penal  Code  is  not  an  offence  of  the  same  kiufJ 
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as  an  ofience  under  Section  153 A  of  the  Code.  And  the  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Code  no  doubt  to  provide  that  these  offences  cannot  be  tried  to- 
gether .'  Furthermore  if  the  attempt  be  a  distinct  offence  then  there  are  4 
offences  under  124  A  alone  charged  and  two  under  153A.  This  would 
make  the  trial  all  the  worse. 

I  shall  however,  proceed  to  consider  whether  the  exceptions  sanctiou 
such  a  trial. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Section  234x — The  i&rst  exception  to  Section  233  is  Section  234, 

Section  234  says — **  When  a  person  is  accused  of  more  offences  than 
one  of  the  same  kind^  committed  within  the  space  of  12  months^  from  the 
first  to  the  last  of  such  offences  he  may  be  charged  with  and  tried  at  one 
trial y  for  any  number  of  them  not  exceeding  three  ' ' 

*'  Offences  are  of  the  same  kind  when  tljey  are  punishable  with  the 
same  amount  of  punishment  under  the  same  secttion  of  the  Indian  Penal 
Code  or  any  special  or  local  law." 

Comment: — (i  j  The  first  requisite  of  joinder  in  234  is  that  they  must 
be  offences  of  the  same  kind.  But  here  they  are  not  of  the  same  kind  as 
already  explained,  vie,^  124A  and  153A.  They  do  not  fall  within  the  same 
section.  Moreover,  Section  124  A  is  punishable  with  transportation  for 
life  or  3  years  rigorous  imprisonment,  whereas  153  A  is  not  punishable 
with  transportation  at  all  but  with  only  2  years  rigorous  imprisonment. 
The  amount  is  not  the  same. 

(ii^  The  second  requisite  is  that  the  number  shall  not  exceed  three. 
But  here  there  are  16  offences  exclusive  of  the  fourth  charge  on  153  A,  and 
the  fifth  charge  about  previous  conviction.  But  even  if  the  three  sets  of 
feeling  do  not  coiisitute  three  distinct  offences,  at  least  the  attempt  is 
distinct  from  the  substantive  offence.  If  so  there  would  be  at  least  six 
offences,  viz.^  4  under  124  A  and  2  under  153  A.  This  too  would  contravene 
Section  234. It  is  only  when  the  attempt  and  the  substantive  offence  is  regar- 
ded as  one  and  the  same  offence  and  not  distinct  offences,  that  the  offences 
are  reduced  to  three.  But  the  reduction  can  only  be  achieved  by  ignoring 
and  obliterating  the  essential  distinction  between  ;the  substantive  offence 
and  the  attempt.  In  mathematical  language  attempt  plus  success  con* 
stitutes  the  principal  or  substantive  offence.  The  want  of  success  reduces 
the  substantive  offence  into  an  attempt.  The  facts  required  to  establish 
either  are  obviously  not  co-extensive.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  the  two  as  one  offence  only.  Therefore  Section  234 
does  not  Sanction  the  joinder  and  trial  thereon  of  six  offences,  much  less 
of  six  offences  not  of  the  same  kind.  But  even  the  minimum  3,  not  of 
the  same  kind,  vitiates  the  trial ;  and  Section  234  alone  does  not  help. 

Section  23 5  i 

This  Section  235  does  not  apply  because  there  are  two  ttansactions 
here,  m,  the  publication  of  the  article  of  12th   May  1908  entitled  '\   The 
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country^ s  misforiitne  "  and  the  publication   of  the  article  of  9th   June  1908 
entitled  *'  The  remedies  are  not  lasting.'*^ 

It  is  submitted  that  this  Section  235  applies  only  to  the  offence  com- 
mitted in  the  sa7ne  translation.  This  is  clearly  so,  so  far  as  Section  235 
Clause  1  is  concerned,  The  very  terms  say  so. 

Sub-section  2  is  equally  confined  to  the  same  transaction.  The  words 
"  the  acts  alleged  ''  in  Sub-section  2,  refer  manifestly  to  the  '*  series  of 
acts  *'  in  sub-section  1, 

The  illustrations  to  clause  (2)  indicate  that  the  traqsaction  is  the 
same.  Moreover,  it  has  been  so  held  in  Gopol  am  Narasaya^  Weir  892. 

Weir  892  says  : — **  Section  235  seems  to  apply  to  a  case  in  which  the 
different  offences  are  parts  of  o7te  transaction  and  not  a  series  of  similar 
offences  committed  on  different  dates-" 

Again  in  Empress  vs.  Bogi  Ravi: — (1897)  22  Punjab  Recorder,  No. 
43  p.  105  it  was  held  that  '*  Neither  Section  235  nor  Section  236  relates 
to  two  acts  which  form  two  distinct  transactions.  Section  ^36  relates  not 
to  distinct  acts  but  to  a  single  ad  or  scries  of  acts ^  '* where  the  facts  being 
ascertained  It  is  doubtful  7vliich  of  seiferal  Sections  is  applicable." 

Reductio  ad  abstirduvi. 

Section  235  must  be  wholly  confined  to  acts  in  the  same  transactions^ 
If  not,  it  would  suffice  to  allege  A  stole  a  watch  from  B,  robbed  C  the 
next  day,  burnt  D's  house  the  third,  committed  dacoity  on  the  fourth, 
forged  E's  signature  on  the  fifth,  murdered  F  on  the  sixth,  and  so  on  to 
bring  the  offences  under  Section  235  Clause  2.  These  could  never  be  tried 
together.  If  they  could,  it  would  render  that  protection  designed  by  Section 
233  Criminal  Procedure  Code  entirely  nugatory.  Practically  it  wonld 
repeal  Section  233,  even  234  and  235  Clause  1.  Section  235  must  there- 
fore be  confined  to  the  same  transaction.  If  not,  there  can  never  be  any 
misjoinder  of  offences.  The  ruling  in  25  Madree  61  must  be  cast  into 
oblivion.  So  must  the  numerous  cases  on  the  misjoinder  of  offences.  This 
is  impossible. 

t^ota  Bene. 

It  follows  then  that  Section  235  cannot  apply  because,  here,  there 
are  two  transactions.  The  offence  under  Section  124  A  was  committed 
on  the  12th  of  May  in  an  act  which  cannot  be  said  to  form  part  of  the 
same  transaction  in  which  the  offence  of  153  A  wias  committed  on  the  9th 
of  June  1908. 

Section  236. 

This  section  must  likewise  be  confined  to  the  sa7ne  transaction.  The 
remarks  made  and  cases  quoted  on  the  question  of  section  235  apply  with 
equal  force  to  Section  236. 

Section  236  can  have  no  application  for  two  reasons,  vis.  Ci).The 
transactions  are  not  the  same  and  {\\)    there   is  no  case  of  doubt  as  con- 
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tcmplated  in  Section  236.  Here  the  offences  are  so  distinctly  plain  upon 
the  acts  alleged  that  there  are  separate  convictions  on  153  A  and  124  A 
and  separate  punishments  as  well.  There  has  even  been  an  acquittal  on 
the  fourth  charge  on  153  A. 

Conclusion. 

Conclusioni — It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  the  exceptions  in  Sections 

234,  235  and  236  taken  individually  and  disjunctively  do  not  sanction  the 
adopted  mode  of  trial  or  in  the  language  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  25  Madras  61  *  *  these  trials  are  prohibited  in  the  mode  they 
were  conducted.  "  The  trials  were  conducted  jointly  in  spite  of  the  objec- 
tion of  the  accused  whereas  they  ought  to  have  been  conducted  separately. 

Prejudice. 

The  question  ot prejudice  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  trial  illegally  con- 
ducted. That  cannot  convert  an  illegal  mto  a  legal  trial.  If  prejudice  is 
required ,  it  must  be  presumed  from  the  very  mode  of  trial.  But  there 
was  great  prejudice  in  admitting  to  Exhibits  D,  E,  F,  G,  H  and  I.  These 
could  not  possibly  be  given  in  evidence  against  the  first  article  of  the 
12th  of  May  as  they  are  all  of  a  latter  date.  But  they  were  given  and 
were  actually  utilised  to  establish  criminal  intent  for  both  articles.  Exhi- 
bit D  is  moreover  the  subject  of  a  second  charge  on  124  A.  The  trial  on 
that  would  be  pending  but  for  the  joinder.  While  it  was  pending  it 
could  not  be  given  in  evidence  against  the  accused  to  the  first  trial. 
Its  admission  must  thefore  have  intensified  the  prejudice.  Had  these 
trials  been  separated  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  no  Jury  would 
ever  convict  the  accused  on  the  first  article.  The  Crown  must  have 
realised  that,  for  they  hastened  with  lightening  speed  to  institute  a 
second  prosecution  on  the  article  of  the  9th  of  June  1908.  There  was  no 
need  for  this  haste  but  the  sound  fear  of  an  acquittal.  The  second  sanc- 
tion is  dated  26th  June  1908  i.  e,  after  arrest  and  inquiry  on  ^4th  June. 
The   first  order  is   dated   3rd  June   1908. 

This  view  that  no  prejudice  is  required  is  borne  out  by  the  observa- 
tion in -4*rf«/ J/«;Vrf,  I.  L.  R.  Calcutta  1256  at  1264  :— There  is 
no  question  of  whether  the  accused  have  actually  been  prejudiced  by 
being  tried  together.  The  question  is  whether  the  rule  that  has  been 
broken  is  such,  that  its  breach  in  other  cases  is  likely  to  prejudice  the  ac- 
cused and  to  produce  evils  such  as  those  referred  to  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council.  "  That  is  the  ground  on  which  the  decision  is  based, 
and  that  is  the  safest  principle. 

IV- CONSTRUCTION. 

It  has  been  suggested  and  contended  that  though  this  mode  of  trial 
is  not  covered  by  the  excepted  case  taken  singly y  it  is  so  covered  if  two 
exceptions  be  taken  cumulatively.  The  question  then  arises  can  these 
exceptions  be  taken  cumulatively?  This  naturally  depends  upon  the 
proper  construction  of  Section  233. 
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Now,  my  Lord,  the  policy  of  Section  233  is  plainly  designed  for  the 
protection  of  the  accused  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  confusion, 
embarrassment  or  prejudice  to  him  by  the  very  multiplicity  of  the  charges. 
This  is  the  mischief  aimed  at.  It  is  denominated  a  **  humane  rule" 
by  Lord  Blackburn.  Therefore  that  construction  would  be  the  true  one 
which  would  *  suppress  the  mischief  and  advance  the  remedy  '  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Coke.  There  are  some  pertinent  observations  on  this 
point  in  Maxwell  on  the  Interpretation  of  Statutes  Chapter  X,  Section 
I — ^Construction  of  Penal  Laws,  page  367.  (  Third  Edition  by  A.  B. 
Kempe.  )     I  shall  quote  only  two  passages. 

First\ — *  The  rule  which  requires  that  penal  and  some  other  statutes 
shall  be  construed  strktly  was  more  rigorously  applied  in  former  times. 
But  it  has  lost  much  of  its  force  and  importance  in  recent 
times,  since  it  has  become  more  and  more  generally  recog7iised  that  the 
paramount  duty  oi  the  Judicil  Interpreter  is  to  put  upon  the  language  of 
tie  Legislature,  honestly  and  faithfully,  its  plain  and  rational  meaning  and 
to  promote  its  object.  It  is  founded,  however  on  the  tenderness  of  the  law 
for  the  rights  of  ifidividuals     .     .     .     It   is    unquestionably   a    reasonable 

expectation  that,     when  the   former    intends   an    encroachment  on 

natural  liberty  or  rights  .  •  .  it  will  not  leave  its  intention  to  be 
gathered  by  mere  doubtful  inferences,  or  convey  it  in  '  cloudy  and  dark 
words  *  only,  but  will  manifest  it  with  reasonable  clearness.  The  rule  of 
strict  construction  does  not,  indeed,  require  or  sanction  that  suspicious 
scrutiny  of  the  words,  or  those  hostile  conclusions  from  their  ambiguity 
or  from  what  is  left  unexpressed,  which  characterise  the  judicial  inter- 
pretation of  affidavits  in  support,  of  ex-parte  applications,  or  of 
convictions^  where  the  ambiguity  goes  to  the  Jurisdiction  •  .  .  This 
would  be  to  defeat,  not  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Legislature;  to  mis- 
read the  statute  and  misunderstand  its  purpose. C 5*1^^  Maxwell  pp.367-369j 

Page  385  : — *'  The  rule  of  strict  construction,  however,  whenever  in- 
voked, comes  attended  with  qualifications,  and  other  rules  no  less  im- 
portant ;  and  it  is  by  the  light  which  each  contributes  that  the  meaning 
must  be  determined.  Among  them  is  the  rule  that,  that  sense  of  the 
words  is  to  be  adopted  which  best  harmonises  with  the  context  and  pro- 
motes in  the  fullest  manner  the  policy  and  object  of  the  Legislature.  The 
paramount  object,  in  construing /^;/^/  as  well  as  other  statutes^  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  legislative  intent  ;  and  the  rule  of  strict  construction  is  not 
violated  by  permitting  the  words  to  have  their  full  meaning,  or  the  more 
extensive  of  two  meanings,   when  best  effectuating  the  intention.     They 

are,  indeed,  frequently  taken  in  the  widest  sense,  sometimes  even  in  a 
sense  more  wide  than  etymologically  belongs  or  is  popularly  attached  to 
them,  in  order  to  carry  out  effectually  the  legislative  intent,  or,  to  use 
Lord  Cok's  words,  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  advance  the  remedy.  ^' 
(  see  Maxwell,  p.  385.  ) 

Now,  my  Lords,  applying  this  rule  of  interpretation  a  combination  of 
the  exceptions  is  impossible.     The  natural  meaning  of  the  words  in  Sec- 
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tion  233  appears  to  be  that  the  general  rule  shall  prevail  unless  the  depar- 
ture is  authorised  by  any  one  of  the  limited  exceptions  taken  singly  and 
not  cumulatively.  The  Courts  are  not  justified  in  adding  to  the  limited 
number  of  exceptions  to  the  process  of  permutation  and  combination  there- 
by setting  at  naught  the  limitation  in  Section  233  and  the  elaborate 
provision  intended  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  exceptions.  To  so 
construe  these  Sections  would  be  to  hold  that  the  word  offences  in  Section 
204  means  not  only  the  three  offences  of  the  same  kind  mentioned  therein 
but  also  every  other  offence  of  any  other  kind  which  is  CDmmitted  in  any 
act  so  connected  with  any  one  of  these  three  offences  as  to  form  parts  of 
the  same  transaction.  But  this  clearly  cannot  be  intended  by  the  legis- 
lature for  in  Section  235  it  provides  for  the  trial  of  offences,  not  of  the 
same  kind.  In  this  connection  the  addition  of  Clause  (2)  in  Section 
222  makes  it  clear  that  the  offence  as  used  in  Section  234  was  not 
intended  to  include  every  act  so  connected  with  that  offence  as  to  form 
part  of  the  same  transaction.  (  See  40  P.  R.  C.  R.  P.  4  also  I.  L. 
R.  25   Madras  61  at  p.  73.  ; 

Similarly  the  elimination  of  the  explanation  to  Section  453  of  the  Old 
Code  (  Act  X  of  1872  )  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  Section  453  of  the 
Old  Code  is  now  Section  234.  The  old  explanation  extended  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  expression  offences  of  the  same  kind  so  as  to  incorporate  Section 

455  of  the  Old  Code  which  corresponds  with  Section  236  of  the  New  Code. 
(^Sec  I.  L.  R.  9  Cal  371.)\n  the  old  Code  such  separable  offences  could  be 
deemed  offences  of  the  same  kind  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  Section 
453  old  and  234  new.  But  the  explanation  from  the  new  Code  excludes 
Section  455  old  ("now  236)  formerly  incorporated  in  old  Section  453,  now 
234  by  the  explanation.  There  is  now  no  room  for  doubt  under  the  new 
definition.     Clearly  therefore  no  combinations  are  intended. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  legislature  had  contemplated  a    combination 
of  exceptions  it  would  have  used  appropriate  words  sanctioning  such    a 
combination.  Moreover,  this  limited  interpretation  would  prevent  the    law 
from  being  circumvented  by  the  addition  of  fictitious  charges.  For  example 
it  is    admitted    that  the    offence    of    124A,    on    the    first    article   could 
not  be  joined  with  the  offence  of  153  A  [of  the   second  article,  but  if  124A 
be  added  in  the  second  article  either  under  235  or   236  of  the  criminal 
procudure  Code  then  it  would  be  tried.  Therefore  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
add  a  fictitious  charge  under  Section  124A,  although  the  offence  cannot  be 
proved.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  Hind  Swaraj  case,   I  submit  with   all 
respect  that  Mr.  Justice  Chandavarkar  did  make  use  of  a  fictitious  excuse 
to  legalize  the  trial.  He  said: — It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Baptista  that  the  charge 
for  the  offence  under  Section  124  A  of  the  Penal  Code  in  respect  of  one 
of  the  two  articles  in  question  could   be  legally  joined  to  the   charge  for 
^  the   offence  under  the  same  section  in  respect  of  the  other  article.     And 
in  such  a  case  it  is  equally  clear  from  Sections  236  and  237  of  the  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure  that,  if  in  respect  of  each  of  the  articles  the  evi- 
dence recorded   substantiated  the  offence  under  Section   153  A,   instead 
of  the  offence  under  Section  124  A,  the  accused  could  be  legally  convicted 
of  the  former  offence,  even  though  it  did  not  form  the  subject  matter  of 
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the  charge.     That  being  the  case  the  addition  of  the  offence  under    that 
section  in  the  charage  sheet  cannot  be  held  to  be  illegal-  ' ' 

Now  this  is  bringing  Section  153  A  within  the  doubtful  case  of  law 
provided  for  by  Section  236.  But  in  the  Hind  Swaraj  case  nobody  even 
suggested  a  doubt  either  in  the  Magistrate's  Court  or  in  the  Appellate 
Court.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  Magistrate's  mind  as  he  charged  and 
convicted  the  accused  on  both  the  offences,  though  only  one  joint  punish- 
ment was  awarded  • 

He  had  no  recourse  to  Section  367  Clause  (3)  Criminal  Procedure 
Code  or  Section  72  of  the  Penal  Code.  In  other  cases  on  the  very  same 
article  I  believe  he  has  inflicted  seperate  punishments  for  124A  and  153A. 
So  that  was  absolutely  no  case  of  doubt,  but  it  was  so  treated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Chandavarkar. 

But  worse  things  will  happen  if  once  the  door  for  fictitious  charges 
be  opened.  For  this  reason  in  Abdul  Majid  I.  I^.  R.  33  Calcutta  1256  the 
Court  firmly  refused  to  listen  to  the  arguments  which  insidiously  sought 
to  introduce  a  fictitious  charge  with  much  more  plausibility. 

Mr.  Justice  Harrington  observed  as  follows: — It  has  been  pressed  in 
argument  that  because  the  prisoners  might  have  been  justly  indicted 
for  dishonestly  retaining  the  whole  proceeds,  they  cannot  have  been  pre- 
judiced by  being  jointly  tried  on  separate  charges  for  separate  offences 
and  therefore  Section  537  applies.  As  to  this  the  Privy  Council  have 
held  that  Section  537  does  not  apply  in  a  case  where  a  man  is  tried  on 
several  charges  together  in  breach  of  Section  233,  although  such  a  trial 
under  the  practice  obtaining  in  England  of  joining  several  misdemeanouis 
in  one  indictment,  need  not  be  necessarily  unfair  to  the  prisoner-  "  (35 
Calcutta  at  1267—68). 

But  apart  from  the  danger  of  fictitious  charges  the  addition  does 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  reason.  For  it  is  conceded  that  the 
offence  under  Section  124A  of  one  transaction  could  not  be  joined  with 
153A  of  another.  How  then  can  the  addition  of  a  third  offence,  whether 
under  235  or  236  Criminal  Procedure  Code  improve  matters.  If  the 
joinder  of  two  offences  is  embarrassing  and  prejudicial,  surely  the  iflter- 
polation  of  a  third  one  must  intensify  the  embarrassment  and  prejudice. 
This  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  argument  against  such  joinder  and 
this  exposes  the  weakness  of  the  case  for  such  joinder. 

Extension. 

■ 

But  if  such  joinder  be  toleretad,  it  logically  leads  to  further  extension' 
And  such  extension  is  the  basis  decision  of  the  Appellate  Court  in  the  Hini 
Swaraj  qbls^.  Mr.  Justice  Chandavarkar  said: — It  is  true  that,  as  urged  by 
Mr.  Baptista,  the  offence  under  Section  124  A  of  the  Penal  Code  and  is  not 
an  offence  of  the  same  kind  as  an  offence  under  Section  153A  of  the  Code 
And  the  Criininal  Procedure  Code  no  doubt  provides  that  these  two  offences 
cannot  be  tried  together.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Code  which  directs  that 
where  an  accused  person  is  allisged  to  have  done  two  or  more  acts,  ^^^^  ^^ 
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which  may  fall  within  the  definition  of  an  ofience  under  one  or  another^  of 
the  Section  of  the  Penal  Code,  the  section  or  sections  in  either  case,  being 
the  same,  the  joinder  of  the  charges  under  these  sections  is  illegal. 
Substantially  the  acts  amount  in  such  a  case,  to  offence  punishable 
under  the  same  section  of  the  Penal  Code  and  therefore  they  are 
offences  of  the  same  kind.  "  It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning  in  this 
case  but  this  view  is  supported  by  Mr,  Justice  Heaton.  He  says; — 
•*  The  offences  in  this  case  were  two  in  number,  namely,  the  publication 
of  the  4th  April,  and  the  ,  publication  of  the  11th  April,  These  two 
offences  were,   as  charged,   punishable  under  the  same  sections  of  the 

Indian  Penal  Code  and  were,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  offences  of 
the  same  kind.  If  the  word  **  Section  "  in  the  second  clasue  of 
section  234  be  read  as  incapable  of  meaning  ''  Sections  "  that  is  if 
it  be  read  invariably  singular,  then  .Mr.  Baptista's  argument  is  good, 
not  otherwise.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Code,  either 
expressed  or  implied,  to  exclude  from  the  operation  of  section  234  an  offe- 
nce because  it  is  made  the  subject  of  more  than  one  charge.  Charging 
one  act  or  a  series  of  acts  under  more  than  one  section  of  the  Indian  penal 
Code  is  a  proceeding  provided  for  in  section  235  Clause  (5)  and  in  section 
236  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code.  " 

Comment. 

Mr.  Justice  Chandavarkar  apparently  does  not  invoke  the  aid  of 
Section  235  but  reads  the  word  *'  Section  "  in  234  as  capable  of  reading 
'^  Sections.  "  So  does  Mr.  Justice  Heaton.  But  this  reading  is  unwarranted. 
By  this  process  the  number  of  offences  is   made  to    exceed  the  limit  of 

three.  The  very  object  of  Section  234  is  thereby  frustrated.  Such  a  reading 
means  this.  If  in  one  transaction  a  man  commits  the  offences  of  murder, 
arson  and  theft  and  in  the  other  transaction  the  same  three  offences,  and  in 
the  third  transaction  the  same  three  offences,  all  of  them  may  be  joined 
together.  In  principle  it  makes  no  difference  if  ten  offences  instead  of 
of  three  are  committed  in  each  transaction.  Thus  thirty  offences  miy  be 
tried  together.  Yet  it  is  conceded  that  no  more  than  three  offences   of  the 

same  kind  can  be  tried  together  under  234.  For  example  in  one  transa- 
ction A  hurts  B  and  C  and  in  another  A  hurts  D  and  E.  Here  in  two  tran- 
sactions there  are  committed  four  offences  of  the  same  kind,  i,e^  hurt. 
These  four  of  the  same  kind  cannot  be  tried  together  yet  an  assortment 
■of.  forty  offences  of  different  kinds  may  be  if  **  Section"  be  read  as 
"Sections"  in  Section  ^34.  This  is  not  reason,  and  Law  is  the  perfe- 
ction of  reason. 

If  the  aid  of  Section  235  or  Section  236  be  invoked  for  purposes  of 
combination  then  the  offeces  in  each  transaction  need  not  even  be  of  the 
same  kinds  as  the  offences  in  the  other  transactions,  provided  only  that  one 
^^<?;2C6r  in  each  transaction  is  of  the  same  kind,  ^.  ^.,  A.  commits  house- 
breaking with  arson,  theft  and  forgery  in  one  transtction;  he  commits 
house-breaking  with  hurt,  and  rape  in  another,  and  house-breaking  with 
murder  and  dacoity  in  a  third.  The  connecting  link,  the  judicial  cement, 
is  the  single  offence  of  house  breaking.    All  these  could  be  tried  together. 
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The  very  statement  of  snch  a  combJnation  renders  the  construction 
impossible.  It  is  certainly  unreasonable.  It  renders  the  protection  given 
by  Section  233  practically  nugatory.  **  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
there  could  ever  be  a  misjoinder  if  such  a  procedure  were  authorized  " 
(Lord  Herschell  in  (1894;  A,  C.  494  at  501)  •  It  would  virtually  abrogate 
Section  233.  Moreover  it  really  means  the  combination,  of  sections  which 
are  mutually  destructive. 

ft 

Mutually  Destructive. 

Section  234. — ^The  basal  characteristic  in  Section  234  is  the  similitude 
of  the  offences.  It  looks  exclusively  to  number^  time^  and  sameness  of  the 
offences  without  regard  to  the  number  of  transactions,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  would  be  limited  by  the  number  of  offices  of  the  name  kind  triable 
under  Section  234. 

Section  235. — On  the  other  hand  Section  235  is  the  converse  of  Sec- 
tion 234.  In  235  the  transaction  must  be  the  same,  but  it  is  utterly  in- 
different to  time  and  the  kind  or  number  of  offences.  The  time  naj 
extend  over  12  months  and  the  offences  may  be  unlimited  in  number 
and  of  different  kinds.  These  Sections  are  therefore  practically  antagon- 
istic and  mutually  detsructive.  How  can  they  be  combined  ?  How  can  a 
construction  charged  with  such  results  be  the  true  construction  ?  Plainly 
this  does  not  repress  the  mischief  in  view  nor  effectuate  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  construe  the  singular 
into  plural  or  convert  the  disjunctive  into  conjunctive. 

''The  essence  of  the  Code"  says  the  Judgment  in  I.  L.  R.  29  Moiro:^ 
at  560-1  is  to  be  exhaustive  on  the  matters  in  respect  of  which  it  declares 
the  law,  and  it  is  not  the  province  of  a  Judge  to  disregard  or  go  outside  the 
letter  of  the  enactment  according  to  its  true  construction.  See  L.  R.  '^^ 
I.  A.  196  as  to  the  Code  being  exhaustive  or  not,  " 

Sections  234,  235,   236  and  239. 

But  if  Sections  234  and  235  can  be  taken  jointly,  why  not  Sections  234 
and  239,  and,  indeed,  why  not  all  the  Sections  234,  235,  236  and  239. 
The  very  hypothesis  demonstrates  such  a  construction  of  the  Sections  «i 
unreasonable  and  impossible  one.  The  Legislature  would  have  used  plai- 
ner language  instead  of  this  circumlocation .  Under  these  circumstances 
I  submit  the  exceptions  must  be  taken  singly  and  not  cumulatively.  The 
view  is  also  borne  out  by  authority. 

v.— Cases 

• 

1.  The  first  case  to  which  I  would  ask  your  Lordship's  attention  is 
Queen-Empress  vs,  Moulna  I.  L.  R.  14  Allahabad  502.  In  this  casethc 
joinder  was  disapproved,  but  it  was  not  condemned  as  an  illegality.  But 
this  was  before  the  Privy  Council  decision  in  25  Madras  61.  Before  the 
Privy  Council  judgment  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constituted  a  mere  irregularity  curable  by  Section  537.  But  my  point  ^^ 
that  14  Allahabad  regards  it  as  irregular  at  least. 

2.  The  next  case  is  Pliagn^af  Dial  vs.  The  King-Emperor  40  PafJJ^I^ 
Recorder  {^1905)   Cr.    Ruling  page  ^.     This  case   completely   answers  iti« 
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case  for  combination  and  also  deals  with  the  view  which  apparently  forms 
the  ratio  decidendi  in  the  Hind  Swaraj  case.  According  to  this  case  there 
can  be  no  combination  of  offences  even  if  they  fall  within  the  same  sec- 
tions, supposing  the  word  Section  in  234  can  be  restd  as  Sections  in 
the   plural. 

This  case  also  adverts  to  the  argument  based  upon  the  addition  of 
Clause  2  to  Section  222  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code. 

3.  This  very  argument  based  on  Section  222  Clause  2  was  also  used 
by  the  Chief  Justice  in  I.  L.  R,  25  Madras  61  at  p,  73,  It  says  '*  Moreover 
the  provision  of  Section  222  Clause  (Z)  shows  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture that  no  further  departure  from  the  law   as  laid  down  in   Sections  233 ,' 

234  and  235  should  be  made  than  was  necessary  for  the   purposes   of  that 
particular  enactment.  "  (See  p.  73.) 

4.  The  Punjab  Case  (40  P.  R.  4  (1905)  ;  was  followed  in  Emperor  vsl 
iCasz  Viswanath  1.  L.  R.30  Madras  328.  In  this  case  there  were  three 
distinct  transactions  in  each  of  which  the  same  offences  under  Sections 
409  and  477A  of  the  Penal  Code  were  committed.  The  joinder  was  held 
to  be  illegal.  This  case  refers  to  4  Bombay  L.  R.  433.  The  Bombay  case 
inferentially  supports  the  decision  in  30  Madras  according  to  the  view 
taken  by  the  Madras  Court, 

5 .  In  an  earlier  case  the  Madras  High  Court  held  such  a  combina- 
tion *  irregular,"  but  this  also  was  prior  to  the  Privy  Council  decision. 
f  See  I.  L.  R.  12  Madras  273).  There  were  two  offences  under  Sections  372 
and  373  committed  in  two  transactions.  It  could  be  sanctioned  under  the 
simultaneous  operation  of  Sections  234,  235  and  239. 

6.  The  next  case  is  A>a  Lun  Maiing  vs.  King  Eviperor  2,  Lower 
Jiurma  Rulings  (1903)  10.  This  was  a  case  decided  in  1902  in  which  the 
Chief  Court  of  I^ower  Burma  took  the  same  view.  This  case  is  not  quoted 
in  the  Panjab  and  Madras  Cases  but  it  is  a  case  so  well  reasoned  out 
that  it  ought  to  dispel  all  doubts  upon  this  point.  It  was  a  refer- 
ence made  by  the  Chief  Justice.  In  the  reference  he  deals  with  Section 
236  which  he  holds  cannot  apply  except  in  the  case  of  doubt.  The  words 
of  the  reference  are: — *The  question  seems  to  be  one  of  very  considerable 
difficulty  and  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  final  decision  on  it.' 

The  full  Bench  consisted  of  three  Judges.  T.  White,  C.  J.  Fox  and 
Trevin,J.  J,  The  Chief  Justice  concurred  with  the  proposed  answer  which 
fully  meets  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  contention  that  Section   234, 

235  and  236  can  operate  cumulatively.  The  Court  holds  it  can  operate 
singly  only,  and  not  cumulatively.  It  refers  to  the  possible  circumvention  or 
the  liaw  by  the  addition  of  fictitious  charges  opening  the  order  to  the  very 
mischiefs  and  abuses  intended  to  be  suppressed  and  the  virtual  abrogation 
of  Section  233  Cr.  P.  Code. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Badhai  Sheik  Vs.  Tarap  sheik  10 
C.  JF.  M  ^2.  In  this  case  the :  members  of  an  unlawful  assembly  looted 
certain  persons  on    the   22nd  of  Februarj-,   thereby     committing  offe- 
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nces   under    Sections   143  and  379,   Indian   Pennal  Code.    The    same 
persons    committed    the   same   offence  the  next  day  in  another  place. 
The  transactions  were    diffrent.    Held    the  Joinder  was  illegal,    alth- 
ough  it  came  within  the  joint  operation  of  Sections  234  and  239.  In 
this  case  the  Court    consider    whether    singular    could    be    read   as 
plural  under  the  General  Clauses  Act  and  whether  such  reading  was  repug- 
nant to  the  context.  The  last  para  in  the  judgment  deals  with  the  com- 
bination of  Section  239  into  Section  234.  If  this   Section    234  cannot  be 
combined  with  Section  239  the  word  'and'  in  Section  233  has  no  force  of 
combination  and  if  234  cannot  be  combined  with  239 1  there  is   no  reason 
upon  the  same  words  to  hold  that  234,  235  and  236  or  any  two  of  them  can 
be  combined.  This  case  also  shows  the  singular  transaction'  in 239 cannot 
be  read  as  plural,  why  then  should  'Section'  or  'kind'  in  234  be  read  as 
plural. 

8.  So  long  ago  as  1866  a  Qtieen  vs.  Itworce  Dome^  6  W.R.  83,  the 
Court  held  a  joinder  under  Section  234  and  Section  239  was  illegal.  Held 
that  when  persons  are  charged  for  three  separate  and  distinct  robberies, 
committed  on  the  same  night  in  three  different  houses,  they  must  be 
tried  separately  on  each  of  these  three  charges,    {6  ff^.  R.  83.) 

Other  cases.  See  Weir,  Criminal  ruling,  pp.  900  and  901  and  35  Cal. 
161  re  Bipin  Chandra  Pal. 

9.  There  is  thus  a  concensus  of  opinion  against  any  combination  of 
the  exceptions  in  Section  233.  They  must  be  taken  singly  and  not  cumu- 
latively. There  is  also  authority  against  extension  of  Section  234  by 
reading  Section  as  Sections  and  thus  opening  the  door  for  a .  budget  o! 
offences  sufficient  to  crush  a  man  by  its  very  weight.  The  solitary  excep- 
tion is  the  decision  in  the  Hind  Swardj  czs^^  but  that  is  erroneous,  ani 
^ven  if  correct  it  is  distinguishable  from  the  present  case  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently explain. 

VI.— ^^  Hind  Swaraj  ''  Case. 

Distinguishable. — ^The  *  ^  Hind  Swaraj  ' '  case  is  distinguishable  froffl 
the  present  case  in  several  respects. 

1.  The  Court  regarded  the  charges  of  124  A  and  153  A  as  alternate 
charges  for  the  purposes  of  Section  236  only  as  a  case  of  doubt,  but  thcic 
is  no  case  of  doubt  in  this  case.  The  Court  had  power  to  deal  witk 
punishment  in  appeal  if  the  trial  was  legal. 

2.  In  the  case  of  doubt  there  can  be  a  conviction  on  one  ofiencc 
only  although  several  are  charged  and  the  Appellate  Court  confirtaed  tta 
conviction  on  124A  only,  but  not  on  153  A.  The  Court  ought  thereupo" 
to  have  reduced  the  punishment,  but  it  did  not  do  so.  However  th 
punishment  imposed  did  not  exceed  the  punishment  imposable  o« 
the  less  grave  offence  according  to  Section  72  of  the  Penal  Code.  But  u 
this  case  the  punishments  are  imposed  both  under  124  A  and  153  A 
Besides  three  years,  transportation  is  awarded,  which  could  not  be  doiH 
under  Section  72. 

3.  The  facts  are  not  the  same  upon  the  view  of  the  case  taken  b| 
the  Appellate  Court. 
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Batio  Decidendi. 

1— SECTION. 

1.  The  word  Section  cannot  be  read  as  plural,  but  most  invariably 
be  read  as  singnlar. 

2.  But  the  definition  refers  not  only  to  the  same  Section  but  the 
same  amount* 

Even  offences  falling  under  the  same  section  may  not  be  of  the  same 
kind  within  the  meaning  of  Section  234.  for  example,  if  the  amount 
of  punishment  differed  as  in  the  offences  under  Section  454  and  457  of 
the  Penal  Code,  they  would  not  be  of  the  same  kind. 

3.  Section  234  does  not  speak  of  charges,  it  is  true,  but  only  of 
offences.  But  as  under  Section  233  each  distinct  offence  is  to  be  chaged 
separately,  it  follows  there  can  be  only  three  charges  tried  togeUiet 
under  Section  234. 

II.— ACT. 

1.  The  words  **  Act  '*  and  '*  Offence,  "  are  not  synonymous  terms. 
They  cannot  be  equated.  Offence  is  not  equal  to  act  but  only  means  an 
act  punishable  under  the  Code  and  any  Local  Law.  (Section  4  clause  (o)^ 
Act  and  offence  cannot  be  substituted  for  each  other.  If  we  substitute 
the  word  •*  Acts  '*  for  **  offences  "  in  Section  234  we  get  this  meaning  :  — 
'*  Acts  are  of  the  same  kind  when  they  are  punishable  with  the  sanre  amount 
of  punishment,  "  But  the  Offence  of  124A  may  be  committed  by  words, 
signs,  ar  representations.  Surely  these  acts  could  not  be  of  the  same  kind 
though  the  offence  is  identical  and  the  amount  of  punishment  the  same. 

2.  Mr.  Justice  Heaten  holds  that  the  one  act  of  publication  can  cons- 
titute only  one  offence  though  punishable  under  several  sections,  bat  not 
punishable  cumulatively.    This  is  obviously  erroneous. 

(  i )  Here  the  publication  is  an  act  no  doubt,  but  publication  itself 
is  no  offence.  The  publication  of  the  article  is  an  offence.  But  the  article 
is  a  series  of  acts  so  connected  together  as  to  form  one  transaction  together 
with  the  publication.  Each  word  written  is  an  act.  The  acts  requisite 
for  124A  are  not  the  same  as  the  acts  required  for  153A.  Appropriate 
acts  must  be  extracted  from  the  article  for  each  offence.  Even  when  the 
words  are  the  same,  the  meaning  cannot  be  the  same  to  constitute  both, 
the  offences. 

(ii)  But  even  if  the  act  of  publication  be  taken  as  constituting  the 
offence,  then  one  act  does  not  mean  only  one  offence.  Each  act  may  con- 
stitute several  distinct  offences  seperately  chargeable  and  even  separately 
triable  and  punishable.  For  example^  A  fixes  a  gun  whereby  he  hurts  B, 
disables  C,  kills  D  and  sets  a  house  on  fire<  Surely  this  is  not  one  offence 
punishable  under  various  Sections.  They  are  distinct  offences  punishable 
seperately,  cumulatively  and  triable  seperately  under  Section  403. 

Simialrly^  A,  publishes  an  article  whereby  he  defames  B,  C,  D  and 
E.  Each  can  complain  under  the  Penal  Code  and  A  is  liable  to  punishr 
ment  seperately  for  each  offence.  The  character  of  C,  D  and  E  will  not 
be  vindicated  by  the  exclusive  complaint  of  B. 
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Therefore  this  pnblication  constitutes  two  offences,  under  two  Sec- 
tions against  two  distinct  persons. 

(iii)  Sections  235,  236,  237  and  238  all  recognise  that  the  same  act 
may  constitute  separable  and  distinct  offences.  This  is  more  forcibly 
brought  out  in  Sections  403  Clause  3  which  allows  second  and  third  trials 
upon  the  same  acts. 

Submission. — I  therefore  sumbit  an  act  is  not  an  offence  and  one  act 
may  give  rise  to  several  offences  all  distinct. 

Applicability  of  Section  236. 

1.  Section  237  is  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  case  mentioned  in 
Section  236  (  See  I.  L.  R.  33  Calcutta  1256  at  1263. ) 

2.  Therefore  conviction  under  Section  237  is  possible  only  if  a 
charge  under  Section  236  is  frameabk.  This  is  assumed  in  the  jadgment 
in  the  Hind  Swaraj  case  by  Mr,  Justice  Chandavarkar.  But  Section  236 
cannot  operate  with  Section  234  cumulatively.  Therefore  no  conviction 
is  possible  under  Section  237.     The  reasoning  therefore  does  not  apply. 

3.  Weir  897: — '*It  can  scarcely  be  meant  that  the  element  of  doubt 
is  the  governing  point."  This  means  doubt  cannot  convert  dissimilar 
offence  into  offences  of  the  same  kind. 

VII.— Sentences 

1.  If  the  trial  is  illegal  there  can  be  no  conviction  and  no  sentence. 
If  it  is  legal,  then  the  case  must  be  considered  from  two  aspects  depend- 
ing upon  whether  the  transaction  is  the  same  or  (liferent. 

2.  There  is  one  acquittal  and  three  convictions,  and  there  are  three 
sentences  ;  one  on  each  conviction. 

3.  Now  if  the  transactions  are  the  same^  there  cannot  be  two  sente- 
nces on  124  A,  but  one  sentence  only  according  to  Section  7  of  the 
Penal  Code.  See  illustrations  also.  Furthermore  if  the  charge  on  124A  and 
153  A  are  alternative  under  Section  236  there  could  be  only  one  convi- 
ction and  one  sentence  and  that  too  for  the  offence  of  153  A  only  under 
Section  72  of  the  Penal  Code.  There  cannot  be  3  sentences,  not  even 
two,  but  only  one  sentence  and  only  one  punishment  not  exceeding  t\ro 
years'  imprisonment. 

4.  If  the  transactions  are  not  the  same  but  distinct  then. 

(0  The  acquittal  on  153  A  on  fist  article  is  a  bar  to  the  trial 
on  124  A  of  the  first  article  under  Section  403  Clause  2; 
if  Sections  124  A  and  153A  are  alternative  under  Section 
236  as  the  Prosecution  contends. 

True  the  order  was  passed  after  the  end  of  the  trial  on 
124  A,  but  this  is  only  formal.  In  substance  that  was 
decided  before  the  trial  on  124  A  commenced. 
An)  There  can  be  no  punishment  on  124  A,  for,  if  the  article 
taken  as  a  whole  constitutes  the  offence  of  153A  as  found 
by  the  Jury  nothing  is  left  for  124A,  and  therefore  there 
can  be  no  conviction  or  sentence  on  124  A  or  vice  vcrsO'* 
It  i^s  contended  by  the  Prosecution  that  the  article  taken 
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as  a  whole  constitutes  the  offence  of  124  A  and  and  it 
is   simultaneously  contended  that  taken   as  a  whole  it 
constitutes  the  offence  of  153  A,     This  is  incomprehen- 
sible, but  be  it  as   it  may,  if  the  whole  is  thus   absorbed 
by  124A ,  how  can  there  be  any  conviction  on  153  A  and 
vice  versa.     But  if  there  be  a   conviction    there  should 
be  one  punishment  only  and  that  only  on  the   charge 
of  153  A  according  to  Section  72  I.  P.  Code. 
5.     Again  if  the  contention  be  upheld  thati  Section  153 A   is  charged 
alternatively  under  Section  236  then  the  punishment  must  be   regulated  by 
Section  72  of  the  Penal  Code.     Therefore  the  minimum   punishment   only 
could  be  given.    Transportation  for  3   years  is  illegal  under  Section  72. 
Much  more  so  is  both  transportation  and  fine  separately. 

Rule  Absolute. 

Illegal  sentence  would  be  good  ground  for  a  declaration  that  the  case 
is  a  fit  one  for  appeal  upon  the  principle  laid  down  Jor  appeal  to  the   Privy 
Council.  (See  I.  L.  R,^2  Bombay  112  at  page  150  and  also  at  page  535) : — 
*'His  Majesty  will  not  review  criminal  proceedings  unless  it  be  shown  that 
by  a  disregard  of  the  form  of  legal  process  or  by  some  violation   of  the 
principles  of  natural  justice  or  othcnvisc  substantial  and  grave  injustice  was 
done.     (See  L.  R.  12  App.  Cas.  459  j.  According  to   Sir  Charles    Farran 
C.  J.  an  important  question  of  Law  or  want   of  jurisdiction   would  be  a  fit 
case  for  appeal.     This  is  unquestionably   an  important   question  of  law. 
Unless  corrected  the  illegal  joinder  would  create  a  precedent  that  would 
divert  the  law  into  new  channels  and  prove  prejudicial   to  the  accused  in 
other  cases  and  open  the  door  to  grave  mischiefs   and  serious  miscarriage 
of  justice.     The  form  of  legal  process  is  disregarded  by  the  mode  of  trial 
adopted.     If  the  trial  is  illegal  the  convictions  and  sentences  are  illegal. 
To  enforce  them  is  to   violate  the  principles  of    natural  justice.     A  day's 
detention  in  jail  is  unjust.     But  there  is  no  means  of  remedying    it  except 
by  an  appeal  to  the   Privy  Council.     This  also  comes  within    the  rule  of 
jurisdiction.     Such  a  trial  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court.     The  Court  has  no  power  to   try  a  man  on  such  a    misjoinder  of 
charges •    There  is  no  conviction.     The  Court  is  not  even  competent  to 
pass  any  order  in  a  trial  void  ab-initio.     It  is  also  desirable  to  obtain    the 
decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  Bmpire.     With  the  establishment 
of  an  Appeal  Court  in    Bngland  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  should  be 
easier  now.    There  is  therefore  substantial  and  grave  injustice  and  other 
good  reasons  for  a  declaration  that  this  is  a  fit  case  for  appeal  in  order  to 
enable  the  Privy  Council  to  determine  whether  grave  and    substantial 
injustice  has  been  done  to  the  petitioner. 

VIII.--Same  Transactiou. 

This  term  is  nowhere  defined  in  the  Code. 

Stephens  defines  it  thus: -^** A  group  of  facts  so  connected  together 
as  to  be  referred  to  by  a  single  name,  as  a  crime,  a  contract,  a  wrong,  or 
any  other  subject  of  inquiry  which  may  be  in  issue."  fSee  Cuningham 
on  Evidence  p.  92.^ 

No  principle  is  stated  on  authority  to  determine  whether  the  alleged 
•acts  constitute  the  same  transaction  or  not.    The  expresstion  is  vague  but 
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the  decisions  are  sufficiently  indicative.   The  question  was    fully  consider- 
ed and  discussed  in  15  Bombay  491. 

Jardine  J; — '*  In  cases  cited  in  Section  309  of  Taylor  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Election,  the  existence  of  concurrence  or  proximity  of  time  appears  ta 
have  been  the  general  criterion  as  to  whether  several  felonies  could  be 
tried  at  the  same  trial."  The  passage  referred  to  will  be  found  at 
p.  260-1  of  the  10  Edition.  It  runs  as  follows: — **  In  cases  of  felony 
however,  this  rule  from  motives  of  humanity  have  been  considciably 
modified  as  .  .  «  several  counts  calculated  to  embarrass  a  prisonet  in 
his  defence.  It  is  now  the  practice  for  the  Judge  to  call  upon  the  prose- 
cutor to  elect  one  felony,  and  to  confine  himself  to  that  unless  the  ofien* 
ces  though  distinct  in  law^  seem  to  constitute  in  fact  but  parts  of  one  con- 
tinuous transaction,  in  which  latter  event  an  election  will  be  enforced." 

The  general  criterion  is  continuity  and  Proximity  of  time,  but  there 
may  be  a  break  in  time.  When  that  occurs  the  acts  must  be  connected 
by  a  specific  pre-conceived  criminal  intent.  This  is  the  link  connecting 
the  acts.  This  was  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Justice  Bird  wood  in  the  case 
(  see  remarks  at  page  495  of  15  Bombay.  ) 

Rule  in  16  Bavibay  424  : — The  matter  was  further  considered  in  16 
Bombay  424.  The  Court  held  :— We  think  that  the  proximity  of  time 
combined  with  the  case  as  to  intention  and  similarity  of  action  and  result 
.  .  .  bring  it  within  the  words  same  transaction."  This  was  then 
the  final  ru!e  extracted  from  the  cases  in  15  and  16  Bombay. 

4  Bombay  L.  R.  789  : — The  same  point  came  up  for  considera- 
tion in  4  Bombay  L.  R.  789.  The  principle  of  continuity  and 
common  pre-conceived  criminal  intent  was  applied.  In  another  case 
reported  at  4  Bombay  L.  R.  920,  the  Court  affirmed  the  principle 
of  continuity  and  held  that  this  was  not  necessarily  broken  by  a  mere 
interval  of  time.  The  Court  held  that  *'  Their  inter-relation  and 
inter-dependence  must  be  considered.  *'  Are  they  so  related  to  one  an- 
other in  point  of  purpose  or  a<s  cause  and  effects,  or  as  principal,  and 
subsidiary,  as  to  constitute  one  continuous  action.  " 

These  are  the  criteria.  Upon  these  criteria  the  publications  of  I2tlr 
May  and  9th  June  do  not  form  the  same  transaction.  The  subjects  are 
not  the  same.  The  authors  are  not  the  same.  This  we  would  prove  but 
for  the  ruling  of  Justice  Davar  that  the  two  publications  did  not  con- 
stitute the  same  transaction.  There  is  an  interval  of  nearly  a  month. 
They  were  regarded  as  distinct  transactions  or  acts.  The  Government 
sanction  is  not  the  same.  There  were  two  complaints,  two  warrants  of 
arrest,  two  inquiries  by  the  Magistrate  and  two  committals.  Then  in  tbe 
High  Court  there  were  two  applications  for  Special  Juries  and  two  were 
ordered.  The  Judge  did  not  regard  it  as  the  same  transaction.  The  Jury  con- 
victed on  each  offence  under  124A  and  the  Judge  passed  two  sentences  on 
124Aand  a  third  on  153  A,  In  the  face  of  two  sanctions,  two  complaints,  two 
warrents,  two  inquiries,  two  committals,  two  orders  as  to  special  Juries, 
two  convictions  and  two  sentences  in  124  A  alone,  a  third  on  153  A  and 
acquittal  on  the  other  153  A,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Prosecution  to  contend 
noW)  with  any  fairness,  that  the  transactions  are  the  same. 
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Mr.  Robertson 9  the  acting  Advocate  General,  then  opposed  the  rule 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown.     The  following  is  a  summary,  of  his  argument. 

He  said  that  mere  iriegularity  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  appeal. 
The  question  was  whether  there  was  substantial  injustice  done.  The 
question  was  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  section  234  C.  P.  C. 

What  is  punished  is  really  the  **  act;  '*  the  word  **  offence  "  really 
meant  the  act,  which  was  made  criminal  by  law.  In  Section  233 
the  word  offence  meant  act  or  omission  made  punishable  by  one  or  more 
laws.  To  lay  a  charge  meant  that  the  acpused  was  charged  with  doing  an 
actor  omission,  not  with  *'the  offence."  In  murder  the  accused  is 
charged  with  a  certain  act  that  caused  death  and  then  it  is  said  that  the 
act  is  punishable  under  such  and  such  section. 

Mr.  J.  Batchelor — ^But  when  once  you  name  the  Section  and  give  to 
the  act  the  name  of  the  offence  given  in    that  section,   then  how  can  you 

refer  to  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Robertson — ^The  charge  is  always  for  the  act  and  offence  is  defined 
to  be  act  or  omission  punishable  under  one  law  or  another. 

Turning  to  S.  234  C.  P.  C.  Mr.  Robertson  said  that  two  offences  undei 
S.  124A  could  surely  be  joined  und^r  it.  But  it  does  not  prohibit  another 
offence  being  joined  to  any  one  thereof.  In  the  case  of  different  charges 
joined  in  one  trial,  really  there  are  separate  trials  for  each  separate  charge. 
And  therefore  124A  and  153  A  could  be  joined. 

J ,  Batchelor — ^You  cannot  join  grievous  hurt  and  theft.  How  do  you 
say  you  can  join  them  if  you  add  a  third  charge  to  either.  You  have  not 
met  Mr.  Baptista's  position  that  charges  under  124A  and  153A  cannot  be 
joined  under  S.  234. 

Mr.  Robertson: — It  is  clear  that  the  two  articles  could  very  well  be 
charged,  together  under  Section  124  A  and  discussed  together.  By 
joining  a  charge  under  section  153  A  no'  injustice  was  done.  The 
two  articles  formed  part  of  a  series  as  the  Jndge  said.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  the  Accused  to  be  charged  only  with  two  of  them.  Mr.  Robert 
son  here  read  passages  from  the  various  articles  and  urged  that  the 
whole  was  really  one  transaction  in  which  offences  under  Sections 
124  A  and  153  were  committed.  Where  was  the  injustice  done 
then?  He  said  that  bis  purpose  was  only  to  show  that  though  tiiere  might 
have  been  irregularity  still  there  was  no  'injustice  to  the  Accused.  If  the 
words  under  Sec.  234  weie  to  be  given  artificially  the  restricted  meaning 
urged  by  Mr.  Baptista,  many  criminals  would  be  able  to  evade  justice.  In 
the  present  case  the  point  was  really  this.  The  case  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
Privy  Council  because  the  Crown  omitted  in  regard  to  the  first  Article  a 
charge  under  S.  153 A. 
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C,  J. : — This  assumes  that  offences  of  the  same  kind  means  acts  tailing 
under  more  than  one  Section. 

Mr.  R. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  S.  234  allows  charges  under 
three  acts  to  be  joined.  It  does  not  matter  what  offences  the  different  acts 
give  rise  to,  so  long  as  all  the  acts  give  rise  exactly  to  the  same  offences.  If 
two  acts  come  under  one  sectioUi  they  can  be  joined.  It  does  not  matter 
if  one  of  these  comes  also  under  another  section.  And  there  Section  235 
comes  to  the  help  in  regard  to  each  of  these  two  acts  and  the  offences  they 
give  rise  to. 

Counsel  argued  that  the  language  of  235  and  236  showed  that  one  act 
could  give  rise  to  several  offence?^  The  charges  made  could,  therefore,  be 
validly  joined  and  the  Code  provided  that  the  Jury  must  give  a  verdict  on 
each  of  the  charges.  Counsel  quoted  passages  from  the  article  showing 
that  they  may  come  within  124  A.  or  under  153  A.  There  Section  236 
C.  P.  Code  providing  for  alternate  charges  applied. 

J.  Batchclor — S.  235  contemplates  more  than  one  offence  arising  out 
of  one  act.  S.  236  contemplates  only  one  out  of  two  offences,which  precisely 
being  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  charges  fall  under  both  S. 
124A.  and  153  A  and  I  would  proceed  under  S.  235  and  not  S.  236  at  all, 

Counsel  then  referred  to  S.  237   and  said  that   this  section  also  could 

apply.  The  Accused  could  have  been  convicted  of  153  A  even  though  he 
had  not  been  charged  thereunder.   So   then   really  he  was  not  prejudiced. 

There  was  no  substantial  violation  of  law.  Ingenuity  had  been  exercised  to 

show  irregularities.  But  that  was  not  enough  to  justify  leave  for  appeal. 
There  was  no  damage  done  to  the  prisoner,  no  injustice.  Counsel  said  that 
his   suggestion  was  that   the   joinder  of  153  A  and  124  A  was     really 

valid  under  section  235,  second  part.  The  decision  of  Mr.  J.  Candavarkir 
in  the  Htnd  Swarajya  case  supported  the  view  he,  Mr.  Robortson,  had 
taken.  It  was  really  unnecessary  to  have  convicted  under  S.  153A 
after  convicting  under  S.  124  A.  But  it  was  not  illegal.  Coimsel  also  quoted 

from  Mr.  J.  Heaton's  Judgment  in  the  case  in  support  of  his  contentiofl 
that  what  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Tilak  was  only  an  irregularitv^ 
Counsel  quoted  cases  to  show  that  the  Privy  Council  had  declined  to  allow 

appeals  metely  for  violation  of  formal  rules  etc.  As  to  sentences,  Mr. 
Robertson  argued  that  they  were  immaterial  unless  the  whole  triAl  was  to 

be  held  to  be  vitiated  and  therefore  null  and  void.  The  Judge,  J.  Davar, 
had  given  reasons  for  the  sentence  awarded.  The  Privy  Council  would  not 
interfere  merely  to  lessen  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Baptisita  having  briefly  replied  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Robertson 
the  Chief  Justice  intimated  that  their  Lordships  would  give  a  written 
judgment  in  the  case. 


The  Hisrh  Cornet  Judgrment. 


On  Tuesday  the  8th  September  the  Chief  Justice  delivered  the 
Judgment  of  the  Court  at  11-30  A.  M.  by  which  the  ride  nisi  was  dis- 
charged, and  Mr.  Tilak's  application  for  a  certificate  for  leave  toappealtothe 
Privy  Council  was  rejected.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Judgment. 


Emperor 

High  Court  Crown  Side 

v;s 

Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak. 

Coram  : — Scott  C.J.         and  Batchelor  J. 

(Judgment  delivered  by  Scott  C.J.)     8th  September  1908. 

This  is  a  rule  granted  by   us   on  a  petition   for   a   certificate  that   the 
decision  of  the  Judge  and  Jury  in  the  case  of  Emperor  v/s  B.  G.  Tilak   is  a 
[       fit  subject  for  appeal  to  His  Majesty  in  Council. 

\  Before  granting  the   rule  we   required   Counsel   for  the   Petitionci    to 

specify  the  grounds  upon  which  he  was  prepared  to  support  his  application. 

•  He  then  argued  that  a  certificate  should  be  granted  as  prayed  for  each  of 
the  reasons  specified  in  para  32  to  35  of  the  Petition.  After  hearing  his 
arguments  we  decided  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  call  on  the  Crown  to  show 
cause  upon  any  points  except  points  YhJ,  (s)  &  {\.)  of  para.  32  of  the 
Petition  and  we  accordingly  granted  a  nde  upon  those  points. 

The  rule  has  now  been  argued.  We  can  only  grant  the  required  certi- 
ficate if  in  our  opinion  the  case  is  a  fit  one  for  appeal.  The  test  of  fitness 
is  furnished  by  various  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  which  show  the 
circumstances  under  which  they '  will  entertain  appeals  in  Criminal  Cases. 
It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  In  re  Carew  1897,  A.  C.  page  719  and  Dinizulu 
v/s  Attorney- General  of  Zululand^  61  C.  J.  page  740  in  both  of  which  the 
Judgment  was  delivered  by  I/)rd  Halsbury,  In  the  former  case  the  rule 
was  stated  thus: — 'It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  save  in  very  except- 
ional cases,  leave  to  appeal  in  respect  of  a  Criminal  investigation  is  not  grant- 
ed by  this  Board.'  The  rule  is  accurately  stated  in  the  course  of  the  argument: 
In  re  Dillet  12  A.  C.  page  459.  *  Her  Majesty  will  not  review  or  interfere 
with  the  course  of  Criminal  proceedings  unless  it  is  shown  that  by  a  disregard 
of  the  forms  of  legal  process  or  by  some  violation  of  the  principles  of  natural 
justice  or  otherwise  substantial  and  grave  injustice  has  been  done.  '  In 
.the  latter  case  the  I<ord  Chancellor  said: — '*  It  appears  to  them  that  nothing 
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could  be  more  destructive  to  the  administration  of  Criminal  Justice  than  a 
sort  of  notion  that  any  criminal  case  which  was  tried  in  any  Colony  from 
which  an  appeal  lay  to  this  Committee  can  be  brought  here  on  appeal,  not 
upon  the  broad  grounds  of  some  departure  from  the  principles  of  natural 
justice  but  because  some  form  or  technicality  has  not  been  sufficiently  ob- 
served. That  is  a  principle  which  they  believe  never  has  been  permitted 
and  never,  they  trust,  will  be  permitted.  "  Therefore  before  granting  the 
certificate  asked  for  we  must  be  satisfied  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
thinking  that  grave  and  substantial  injustice  may  have  been  done  by  reason 
of  some  departure  from  the  principles  of  natural  justice. 

We  are  not  sitting  as  Court  of  error.  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  whether 
such  injustice  has  in  fact  been  done.  We  have  to  be  satisfied  that  a  reason- 
able case  has  been  made  out. 

The  Petitioner  was  tried  before  Davar  J.  and  a  Special  Jury  on  a  Charge 
framed  under  Section  124A,  Indian  Penal  Code,  in  respect  of  an  article 
published  in  the  Kesari  of  which  he  was  Editor  and  Proprietor  on  the  12th 
of  May  1908  and  on  another  charge  under  Section  124A  and  one  under 
Section  153 A  in  respect  of  an  article  in  the  Kesari  of  the  9th  June  1908. 
He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  on  each  of  the  first  and  second  charges 
to  3  years'  transportation  and  on  the  third  charge  to  a  fine  of  Rs.  1000. 

It  is  now  argued  tnat  the  trial  was  illegal  as  being  in  contravention  of 
the  provisions  of  Section  233  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  which  lays  down 
that  every  distinct  offence  shall  be  a  separate  charge  and  every  such 
charge  shall  be  tried  separately  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  Sec- 
tions 234,  235,  236  and  239. 

The.  Accused  was  originally  charged  separately  before  the  Chief 
Presidency  Magistrate  on  the  29th  June  imder  Sections  124  A  and  153  A  in 
respect  of  the  article  of  the  12th  May  and  under  the  same  Sections  in 
respect  of  the  article  of  the  9th  June. 

He  was  committed  to  the  High  Court  Sessions  for  the  trial  on  both 
sets  of  charges . 

In  the  Sessions  Court  (  as  appears  from  the  notes  of  the  ofiScial 
shorthand  writer  corrected  b>'  the  learned  Judge  )  the  Advocate  General 
appearing  for  the  prosecution  asked  that  the  Accused  should  be  tried  on 
the  four  charges  at  one  trial,  contending  that  the  article  forming  the  subject 
of  the  charge  and  certain  other  articles  intermidiate  in  point  of  time  formed 
one  transaction  in  which  the  offences  charged  had  all  been  committed  and 
that  therefore  the  joinder  was  permissible  under  Section  235  f  1  ^  Criminal 
Procedure  Code,'  The  learned  Judge  objected  that  if  the  charges  were 
consolidated  there  would  be  four  charges.     The  Advocate  General  then  said 
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he  would  not  put  the  Accused  up  on  the   charge  under  Section  153  A  in 
respect  of  the  first  article. 

The  Accused  who  conducted  his  own  case  with  the  assistance  of  several 
well-known  lawyers  objected,  first  that  there  was  no  provision  of  the  Code 
by  which  different  charges  could  be  amalgamated  as  proposed ;  and  secondly 
that  though  the  articles  were  in  the  course  of  the  same  transaction  yet  they 
formed  different  subjects  altogether  and  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have 
them  tried  separately,  and  confusing  if  they  were  taken  together;  that 
Sections  234  and  235  were  permissive  while  section  233  was  imperative; 
that  the  articles  were  separate  articles  dealing  with  seperate  aspects  of  the 
question  and  did  not  form  part  of  one  transaction.  Eventually  the  leamedf 
Judge  said  he  thought  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  Accused  himself  that  there  shotdd  be  one  trial  and  that  the  whole 
question  should  be  before  one  Jury.  The  Accused  under  Section  233  was 
entitled  to  be  tried  seperately  unless  the  provisions  of  Sections  234 ,  235 
and  236  come  into  operation.  He  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  applicability 
of  Section  235  as  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  holding  that  seperate 
new^spaper  articles  written  week  after  week  would  come  imder  the  same 
transaction,  but  he  had  no  difficulty  in  ordering  the  trial  under  Section  234 
provided  the  charges  did  not  exceed  three. 

The  trial  then  commenced  on  three  charges,  oneunder]Section  124A  on 

the  article  of  the  12th  May  and  one   under  Sectionl24  A  and  another  under 

Section  153A  on  the  article  of  the  9  th  June  with  the  result  above  stated. 

After  the  verdict  and  before  sentence  the  Accused  applied  that  certain 
points  should  be  reserved  and  referred  under  Section  484  Criminal  Procedure 

Code,  for  the  decision  of  the  Full  Bench.  The  points  mentioned  are  included 

in  the  points  raised  in  the  present  Petition.  The  judge   however  declined  to 

reserve  any?  points. 

Dealing  now  with  the  legal  arguments  addressed  to  us  that  the  trial 
was  altogether  unlawful  as  having  been  in  contravention  of  the  terms  of 
Section  233  it  is  apparent  that  the  argument  involves  two  assumptions  (1) 
that  the  offences  charged  were  not  committed  by  the  same  person  in  a  series 
of  acts  so  connected  together  as  to  form  the  same  transaction  and  therfore 
did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  Section  235  (1  j  ;  {2)  [that  the  exceptions 
mentioned  in  Section  233  are  mutually  exclusive.  The  justification  for  the 
first  assumption  is  by  no  means  apparent.  Besides  the  preliminarj^  discussion 
upon  the  points  to  which  we  have  already  referred  we  note  that  at  the  trial 
in  addition  to  the  article  of  the  12  th  May  and  the  9th  June  other  articles  and 
notes  published  by  the  accused  in  the  A'^^ar?  from  the  12th  May  to  the  9th  June 
inclusive  were  put  in  (Ex.  E  to  I j.  the  Judge  in  his  Charge  to  the  Jury 
pointed  out  that  the  subject  of  all  the  articles  including  those  of  the  chajrge 
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was  and  the  advent  of  the  bomb.  The  Accused  himself  when  opening  his 
defence  read  to  the  Court  a  written  statement  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
charged  articles  were  part  of  a  controversy  in  which  he  had  endeavoured 
to  maintain  and  defend  his  views  in  regard  to  the  political  reforms  required 
in  India  at  the  present  day.  In  this  connection  we  may  also  refer  to  (paragraph 
26  of  the  Petition  now  before  us.  we  think,  therefore,  that  there  are  good  resons 
for  the  contention  placed  before  us  by  the  Advocate-General  that  the  charges 
all  fall  within  the  scope  of  Section  235  (1) ., 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  Advocate  General's  contention  just  referred 
to  is  unsustainable,  the  Petitioner  has  stUl  to  make  good  the  second  assump- 
tion viz.  that  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  section  233  are  mutually  exclusive. 
The  words  of  the  Section  do  not  favour  this  view.  If  it  has  been  intended 
that  section  235  (2)  or  236  should  not  be  made  use  of  in  co-operation  witk 
section  234  this  intention  could  have  been  easily  expressed.  If  the  exceptions 
are  mutually  exclusive  the  provisions  of  the  section  236  or  237  could  never 
be  invoked  to  prevent  a  miscarriage  of  justice  arising  from  a  failure  to  make 
good  all  the  details  of  a  charge  joined  with  two  other  charges  under 
Section  234. 

For  example,  if  A  were  charged  with  three  thefts  in  a  building  within  the 
year  and  the  evidence  established  that  in  one  case  the  theft  was  committed 
on  the  roof  and  not  in  the  building  the  Accused  could  not  be  convicted  of 
simple  theft  under  the  powers  conferred  by  Section  237  because  the  applica- 
tion of  Section  236  would  be  negativeed  by  the  mere  fact  ^of  the  joint  trial 
under  Section  234. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  legislature  intended  that  a  joint 
trial  of  three  offences  under  Section  234  should  prevent  the  Prosecution 
from  establishing  at  the  same  trial  the  minor  or  alternative  degrees  ot 
criminality  involved  in  the  acts  complained  of.  For  these  reasons  we  thin*^ 
that  the  exceptions  are  not  necessarily  exclusive  and  that  sections  235  (2) 
and  236  may  be  resorted  to  in  framing  additional  charges  where  trial  is  ot 
three  offences  of  the  same  kind  committed  within  the  year. 

It  is  of  course  possible  for  ingenuity  to  suggest  cases  in  which  the  tun 
exercise  by  the  Court  of  the  permissive  powers  conferred  by  the  Section 
which  we  have  been  dicussing  may  produce  embarrassment.  In  such  cases 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  Court  still  remains  to  decline  to  avail  itself  o 
its  full  powers. 

The  view  which  commends  itself  to  us  was  also  taken  by  another  Bene 
of  the  Court  in  the  recent  case  of  Imperator  v/s  Tribhowandas  Purshotamdas. 
In  our  opinion  the  learned  Judge  at  the  trial    f  though   he   appears  to  have 
overlooked  Section  234   {2)  )  might  have  allowed  the  trial  to  proceed  on  aD 
four  charges  without  violating  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
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If  we  now  for  the  purpose  of  argument  assume  that  the  Petitioner  has 
established  the  second  assumption  also,  we  have  still  to  be  satisfied  that 
resonable  grounds  exist  for  thinking  that  grave  and  substantial  injustice  may 
"have  been  done  at  the  trial  before  we  can  grant  the  certificate.  As  we  under- 
stood the  argument  on  the  rule,  it  is  not  contended  that  injustice  has  been 
done  except  in  so  far  as  the  alleged  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  Code  in  itself  constitutes  an  injustice  but  we  were  urged  to 
grant  the  certificate  as  the  case  would  be  important  as  a  precedent. 

We  do  not  think  the  Accused  was  in  any  way  prejudiced  by  what 
took  place  at  the  trial.  An  Accused  person  may,  it  is  clear,  be  properly 
tried  and  convicted  in  one  trial  under  Section  124  A  or  Sec.  153 
A  on  charges  framed  on  three  disconnected  articles .  How  then  can  it  be  said 
that  grave  and  substantial  injustice  has  been  done  by  the  arraignment  and 
conviction  of  the  Accused  on  three  cognate  charges  in  respect  of  only  two 
(and  those  not   disconnected^  articles? 

As  regards  the  question  raised  by  para  33  (s)  and  (t^  of  the  Petition 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  separate  sentences  imposed,  the  Jury  found 
Accused  guilty  of  three  distinct  offences  and  the  Judge  awarded  a  punishment 
for  them  which  in  the  aggregate  is  much  below  the  maximum  punishment 
allowed  for  one  of  the  offences  under  Section  124  A.  There  has,  therefore, 
been  no  violation  of  the  pro\isions  of  Section  71  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  discharge  the  Rule.  Before  leaving  the 
case,  however,  we  think  it  right  to  point  out  that  the  Advocate-General 
according  to  the  note  of  the  official  shorthand  writer  stated  that  the  charges 
tinder  Section  124A  and  153A  would  be  treated  as  being  alternative  charges, 
or  charges  framed  in  order  to^meet  the  possibility  of  one  other  set  of  facts 
being  proved,  in  which  case  each  offence  might  or  might  not  be  proved. 
This  may  mean  either  that  the  second  and  third  charges  fell  under  Section 
235  (2  )  or  that  they  fell  under  Section  236.  The  charges  as  framed  were 
not  expressed  to  be  in  the  alternative  and  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  given 
in  respect  of  each  charge  separately.  There  was,  we  think,  nothing  iSegal 
in  this ;  but  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Crown  that  the  second  and  third 
charges  should  only  operate  alternatively.  The  result  intended  can  now  be 
arrived  at  by  the  excerise  by  the  Government  of  its  powers  under  Chapter 
29  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  in  respect  of  the  sentence  imposed 
under  Section  153  A  upon  the  third  charge. 

(Sd)  B.  Scott. 

(Sd)  S.  J.  Batchelor. 

Certified  to  be  a  true  copy. 

This  10th  day  of  September  1908,' 

(Sd)  M.  R.  Jardine 

Clerk  of  the  Crown. 


Ex.  A; 

SANCTION  TO  PROSECUTE. 

A.  H.  S. 
24-6-08. 

Under  section  196  of  the  Code  of  Oriminal  Proeedare  1898  His  Excellency^ 
the  Gtovernor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  order  Herbert  George  Gell,  Commissioner 
ot  Police  Bombay  or  snch  Police  ofiScer  as  may  be  deputed  by  him  for  this 
purpose  to  make  a  complaint  against  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Kesarij  a  weekly  Yernacular  newspaper  of  Poena  in  respect  of  an  article^ 
headed  the  ^'Countri/^s  Misfortune'^  printed  at  columns  4  and  5  page  4,  and  columns, 
1  and  2  page  5  of  the  issue  of  the  said  newspaper  dated  the  12  May  1908  under 
section  124  A  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  any  other  Section  of  the  said  Code^ 
(  including  Section  153  A. )  which  may  be  found  to  be  applicable  io  the  case. 


By  order  of  His  Excellency* 
Pated  Bomboy         "^  The  (Governor  in  Council, 

the  23rd  June  1908.)  (Sd.)  H.  QUINN, 

Acting  Secretary  to  Government, 

Judicial  Department, 


P.  T.  0. 

Pursuant  to  the  within  written  order,  I  hereby  depute  Superintendent  Sloane- 
of  the  E.  division,  Bombay  City  Police,  to  make  the  complaint  therein  referred. 


(  Sd,  )  H.  G.  GEll. 
Head  Police  Office,  Commissioner  of  Police, 

Bombay,  24th  June  1908.  Bombay, 


Ex.  B. 

SANCTION  TO  PROSECUT£ 


A.  H.  S. 

27-6-08. 

Under  section  196  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  1898  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  in  Conncil  is  pleased  to  order  Herbert  Oeorge  6elL  Commissioner 
of  Felice  Bombay,  or  such  Police  officer  as  may  be  deputed  by '  him  for  this 
purpose  to  make  a  complaint  against  Bal  GFangadbar  Tilak,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Kesari,  a  weekly  '  Vernacular  newspaper  of  Poena  in  respect  of  article, 
headed  '^  These  remedies  are  not  lasting^'  printed  at  columns  2,  3  snd  4  of  page  4 
of  the  issue  of  the  said  newspaper  dated  the  9th  June  1908  under  section  124  A 
of  India  Penal  Code  and  any  other  Section  of  the  said  Code  (  including  Section 
153  A.)  which  may  be  found  to  be  applicable  to  the  case. 


By  order  of  His  Excellency 
Dated  Bombay         "^  the  Governor  in  CounciL 

the  26th  June  1908.  J  (  Sd. )  H.  QUINN. 

Acting  Secretary  to  Government, 

Judicial  Departments 


P.  T.  0. 

Pursuant  to  the  within  written  oreder,  I  hereby  depute  Superintendent  SloaB« 
^  the  K.  Divison,  Bombay  City  Police,  to  make  the  complaint  therein  referred. 

(Sd.)  H.  G.GELL. 
Head  Police  office,  Commissioner  of  Police, 

B  0  mbay ,  27  June  1908.  Bombay^ 


Ex.  C. 


amp  Bs.  25. 

"  Re.  1 " 


Tfunelation  of  the  Marathi  Leader  printed  in  columns  4  and  5  of  page  4  and 
columns  I  and  2  of  page  5  of  the  issue  of  the  Kesari  newspaper^  dated  12th 
Jkfay  1908y  and  having  a  footnote,  as  translated^  "  This  newspaper,  was  printed 
€tnd  ptMishsd  at  the  ''Eesari "  Printing  Press,  No»  486,  Naraycm  Pe'thy  Poona^ 
hy  B&l  Gangadhar  Tilak. "  ) 


THE  COUNTRY'S  MISFORTUNE ! 

2To  one  will  fail  to  feel  aneasinesB  and  sorrow  on  seeing  that  India,  a  country 
vhich  by  its  -very  nature  is  mild  and  peace-loving,  has  began  to  be  in  the  condi- 
Lon  of  European  Russia.  Furthermore,  it  is  indisputable  that  ( the  fact  of )  two 
anocent  white  ladies  ha?ing  fallen  victims  to  a  bomb  at  Mozzafferpore  will  ape- 
ially  inspire  many  with  hatred  against  the  people  belonging  to  the  party  of  rebels, 
Hiat  many  occurrences  of  this  kind  have^ taken  place  in  European  Busda  and  are 
aking  place  even  now,  is  a  generally  ktiown  historical  fact.  But  we  did  not 
hink  that  the  political  situation  !b  India  would,  in  such  a  short  time,   reach  its* 

present  stage,  at  least  that  the  obstinacy  and  perver- 

.^ii';^*ii.5h6S??.  ]  ^^  0*  ^^  ^^^  °ffi<^  "^  («)   (bweaucracy)  («) 

of  our  country  would  (so  soon)  imspire  with  utter 
lisappointment  the  young  generation  solicitous  for  the  advancement    of  their 

country  and  impel  them  so  soon  to  ( follow )  the  re* 
Bri^lMSr^^"*'  presumably.  Ins.     jj^uj^^g  p^th^    g^t  ^he  dispensations  of  God  are  ex- 

traordinary  (b).  It  does  not  appear  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  persons  arrested  in  connection    with  the    bomb  explosion  case  at 

MuzzafEerpure,  that  the  bomb  was  thrown  througk 

leLlk?g  a^ted  Tlf?f  ''  *  ''^'^    *®  ^^^^  (*®**^  ^^^  ^^®  individual  or  simply  owing 

to  the  action  of  some  badmaah  (c)  madcap.  Even 
Khudiram,  the  bomb-thrower  himsalf  feels  sorry  that  two  innocent  ladits 
«f  Mr,  Kennedy's  family  fell  victims  ( to  it  )  in  place  of  Mr.  Kingsford  ;  whal^ 
then,  should  be  said  of  others  ?  It  is  plain  from  the  statements  of  those  identical 
young  gentlemen,  who  took  this  work  in  hand  by  founding  a  secret  society,  that 
%bey  were  fully  aware  that  it  was  not  possible  to  cause  British  rule  to  disappear 
'from  this  country,  by  such  monstrous  deeds.  None  of  the  arrested  persons  have 
stated  that  the  mere  estaV>li8bment  of  a  secret  society  at  the  present  time  would 
de  away  with  the  oppressive  official  clasa  Some  of  the  Anglo-Indian  journalistB 
have  castridicale  on  these  young  men  by  insolently  asking  the  question 
•*  Will  the  English  rule  disappear  by  the   mannfacture  ol  a  hundred  muskets  or 


y 


ten  or  five  bombe  ?  '*  Bat  we  have  to  soggest  to  the  said  editora  that  this  is  nota 
Bubjeet  for  rdicule.  The  yoong  Bengali  gentlemeny  who  perpetrated  those  terrible 
things,  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  thiei^es  or  badmasbes  (  c )  ;  had  that  been 

so,  they  would  not  also  have  made  statemants  frank' 

loiuia^d We J^ *  *  ^"^^    ly  to  tte  PoUce,  as  ( they  have  done  >now.    Though 

the  secret  society  of  the  young  generation  of  Bengal 
may  have  been  formed  like  ( that  of  )  the  Bnssian  rebela  for  the  secret  assaasina- 
nation  of  the  authorities,  it  plainly  appears  from  their  statements  that  it  lua  been 
formed  not  for  the  sake  of  self-interest  but  owing  to  the  exasperation  prodncel 
by  the  autocratic  exercise  of  power  by  the  unrestrained  and  powerful  white 
official  class.  It  is  known  to  all  that  the  mutinies  and  revolts  of  the  mhilista,  that 
frequently  occur  even  in  Bussia,  take  place  for  this  very  reason;  and  looking  (at 
the  matter)  from  this  point  of  view,  (one)  is  compelled  to  say  that  the  same  slate 

of  things,  which  has  been  brought  about  in  Bosnia  by  the  oppression  of  the  official 
class  composed  of  .^ their      own    countrymen,    has    now  been    inaugurated  ia 
India  in  >  consequence    of  the   oppression  practised  by  alien  officers.    There  is 
none  who  is  not  awere  that  the  might  of  the  British  Government  is  as  vast 
and   unlimited  as  that  of  tha  Bussian  Government    Bat  rulers  who  exercise  I 
unrestricted    power  must  always  remember  that  there  is  also  a  limit  to  thai 
patience  of  humanity.    Since  the  partition   of  Bengal,   the  minds  of  the  Benga&J 
have  become  most  exasperated,   and  all  their  efforts  to  get  the  said  partitioi^ 

concelled  by  lawful  means  ( have )  proved  fruitless;   and  it  is  known  to 
world  that  even  Pandit  Morley,  or  now  Lord  Morley^  has  given  a  fiat  refusal 
their  (  request  )•    Under  these  circumstii&iices   no  one  in  the  world,  except  tin 
whit«  officials*  inebriated  with  the  insolence,  of  authority  will  think  that  n 

[  ^  ]-[  4  H  or     proceed    to    ^^^'^  ^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  P^P^®  ^*  ^^^   *^^^  \ 

__   ,  •  come  turn-headed  and  (cA  feel  inclined  (d)  to  conumi 

commit  exoeasees,  ]  .         ^  ^         xi_i.^i.i«» 

excessess.    Expreience  shows  that  even  a  cat  ahnt  up 

in  a  house  rushes  with  vehemence  upon  the  person  who  confines  (  it  there )  and 

tries  to  kill  him.    That  being  the  case,  the  Bengalis,  no  matter  however  powr 

less  they  might  be  thought  to  be,  are  human  beings;  and  should  not  the  official 

olasB  have  remembered  that  exactly  like  those  of  other  men,  the    feelings  of  tli« 

Bengalis,  ( too  ),  are  liable  to  become  fierce  or  mild  as  occasion  demands  ?  It  i^ 

true  that  India  having  now  been  for  many  years   under  the  sway  of  alien  rnlei^ 

the  fire,  spirit  or  vehemence  natural  to  the  Indian-people  have  to  a  great  extent 

cooled  down;  but  under  no  circumstance  can  this  vehemence  or  indignatioot 

descend  to  zero  degree  and  freeze  altogether.  Old  or  experienced  leaders  caiv 
9%  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  keep  this  indignation  permeneotlj 
within  certain  prescribed  limits  with  the  help  of  (  their  )  experience  or  (  mattf«) 
thought;  but  it  is  impossible  for  all  the  people  of  the  country  thoa  ^ 
keep  their  Spirit,  indignation  or  irritability  always  within  such  \iffw^ 
nay,  it  may  even  be  said  without  hesitation  that  the  inhabitants  of  *f* 
country  in  which  it  is  possible  for  this  feeling  of  indignation  to  always  w""*** 
thus  within  prescribed  bouiids,  are  destined  to  remain  prepetually  in  slavery.  ^ 
is  not  that  our  rulers  are  not  aware  of  this  principle,  English  statesfltf'' 
liave  settled  the  lines  of  British  policy,   fully  bearing  in  mind  that  British 
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rule  in  this  country  is  alien  and  of  the  people  of  a  diffrent  religions  faitb« 
When  one  country  roles  over  another,  tne  principal  aim  of  the  rulers  is  self « 
interest  alone;  but  the  extent  of  such  self-interest  is  bounded  in  such  a  way 
that  the  subjects  might  not  get  exasperated.  What  is  called  statesmanship 
consists  only  in  this :  and  this  very  thing  has  been  designated  (  a  )  enlight- 
ened self-interest  {a  )  by  some  English  authors^ 
[  a  1— [  a  21  Printed  in  Bngliah      British  rule  in  India  has  jbeen  carried  on  on  this 

irith  in  paienihetls.  ]  very     principle,    but    the  great    mistake    that  is 

being  comitted  in  that  (  connection  )  is  that  the 

English  official  class  does  not  at  all  take  the  advice  or  opinion   of  the  subjects 

^r  their   leaders  in  the  matter   of  our    administration.      The   whole  contract 

|f  settling  in  what  the  welfare  of  the  subjects  consists  and  in  what  their  loss 

bnsists  has  been  taken  by  the  white  <^cial  class  in   their  own  h^ds.    And 

ney   are   vain    enough  to  think  in  this  wise«— '  Whatever  thing  we  might  do  or 

rhatever  policy  we  might  decide  upon  in  (  the  light  of  )  our    wisdom  enlight- 

med  self-interest,    must  alone  be    uncomplainingly   accepted  as  beneficial  to 

hemselves  by  the  people  of  India  and  they  must  invoke  a  blessing  upon  us 

for    the   same).'    But  owing  to  the  spread    of  Western    eduoatioui    it    is 

tot   now    possible  for  this  condition  to  last  (  any  longer ) .  However  enlight- 

bed   the     self-interest    of    the   rulers  might  be,     India  must  still  be  a  loser 

kereby  ;    and  in  order    to  prevent     this  loss  'the    power    in    the  hands  of 

lie  white  official  class  must  gradually  come  into  our  hands;  there  is  no 
ther    alternative  such   is  now  the  view  of  many  people  in  India  and  it  is 

Kining  ground*  Such  an  impression  being  ultimately  injurious  to  the  ruling 
BScial  class«  the  white  official  class  here  has  become  eager  to  surpress  completely 
ie  writings,  speeches  or  other  means  which  produce  that  impression  ;  and  if 
ley  had  been  able  to  drive  the  car  of  the  entire  administration)  solely  according 
>  their  own  views,  many  oppressive  enactments  like  the  Prevention  of  (  Sedi- 
ous  )  Meetings  Act  would  by  this  time  have  been  passed,  and  India  would  fully 
ftve  become  another  Bussia.  But  the  experienc  gained  from  history,  democratic 
ablic  opinion  in  England  and  the  awakening  caused  throughout^the  whole  conti- 
ent  o£  Asia  by  the  rise  of  an  oriental  nation  like  that  of  Japan  have  come  in  the 
ay  of  the  oppressive  policy  of  our  white  official  class  and  have  imposed  some 
strictions  on  their  imperial  (autocratic)  sway.  However  the  desire  of  the  people 

gradully  to  obtain  the  rights  of    Swa/rajya  (  e  )  is 
[  <r  ]    (Lit.  one's  own  rale  or     growing    stronger    and    stonger.     If  they  do    not 

ivernment ;  selfgownment.)        g«t  rights  by  degress,  as  desired  by  them,  then  some 

people  at  least  out  of  the  subject  population, 
dng  filled  with  indignation  or  es^asperation,  will  not  fail  to  embark  upon  the  com- 
ission  of  improper  or  horrible  deeds  recklessly.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Ookhale 
imself  had,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  speches  in  the  Supreme  Legislative 
iniicil,  given  a  hint  of  this  very  kind  to  our  Government  in  the  presence  of 
e  Viceroy ;  and  when  lala  Lajpatrsi  was  deported  without  trial  and  the 
rociamation  ?  (ordinance)  about  the  prevention  of  meeting  promulgated,  other 
itive  editors  of  newspapers  also  had,  like  ourselves,  plainly  given  the  Govem- 
ent  to  understand  that  if  they  resoried  in  that  manner  to  oppressive  Russian 
ethoods  (of  administration),  then  the  Indian  subjects,  too,  would  be  compelled 


to  imitate  partially  at  least.  ( the  methods  of)  the  Bnssian  subjects !  *Aa  joi 
0OW*  so  you  reap'  is  a  well-known  maxim.  For  rnlers  to  tell  their  subject 
«  We  shall  practise  whatever  oppression  we  like,  deport  any  one  we  chooBe  withon 
trial,  partition  any  province  we  like,  stop  any  meeting  we  choose,  or  prosecnti 
any  one  we  like  for  sedition  and  send  him  to  jail;  (but)  yon,  on  your  par 
should  silently  endure  all  those  things  and  sbonld  not  allow  your  indignatioi 

exasperation  or  vehemence  to  go  beyond  certain  limits."  is  to  show  to  the  work 
that  they  do  not  know  common  hnman  nature.  Most  of  the  Anglo-lndiii 
newspaper  editors  have  committed  this  very  mistake  when  writing  on  thi 
Muzzaferpore  affair.  They  have  brongbt  a  charge  against  the  In^an  leaden 
that  it  was  by  the  very  writings  or  speeches  of  the  said  leaders  who  passed  BeTeij 
comments  ^on  the  high-handed  or  contumacious  conduct  of  the  English  offici 
class,  that  the  present  terrible  situation  was  brought  about  ;  and  they  have  n 
made   a  recommendation    that    Government  should    henceforth  place 

restrictions  npon  the  speeches,  writings  or  movements  of  these  leaders,  l^ 
opinion,  this  suggestion  is  most  silly.  Just  as  when  a  dam  built  across  a  riT< 
begins  to  give  way  owing  to  the  flood  caused  by  excessive  rain,  the  blame  ft 
the  (mishap)  should  be  thrown  on  the  rain  and  not  on  the  flood,  even  so,  i^i 
society  there  is  any  transgression  of  legal  bounds  in  a  few  cases  owing  to  tb 
discontent  or  exasperation  engendered  by  the  oppressive  acts  of  an  irrespooslbi 
and  unrestrained  offlcial  class,  the  blame  or  the  responsibility  for  it  xnostU 

placed  on  the  policy  of  the  unrestricted  official  class  alone.    Take  any  man 

like  ;  it  is  true  that  he  does  not  see  his  real  state.    The  crores  of  people,  revolt 

round  the  earth's  axis  along  with  the  earth  itself,  think  that  ( it  is)  the 

(  that )  is  revolving  and  not  they  themselves*    But  wise  men  should,  instead 

falling  into  such  a  delusion,  find  out  the  true  reason  of  any  particular  thing| 

direct  their  attention  to  it.    It  is  no  use  striking  idly  and  continually  a  ( V 

of )  rope  after  calling    it  a  snake.     The  rule    of  the  autocratic,  unrestr* 

and  irresponsible  white  official  class  in  India    is  becoming  more  and 

unbearable  to    the    people.    All    thoughtful  men  in  India    are  putting  '< 

efforts    in    order    that    this    rule    or    authority,   instead    of  remaining 

the  said  official  class,  should  come  into    the    hands    of    the  representati 

of  the  subject  people.    Some  think    that  this  thing  can  be  accompUfl^^ 

supplicating  this  intoxicated  official  class  itself,  or  by  petitioning  the  Oo 

ment  in  England  who  exercise  supervision  over  it.    Some  others  thin* 

improbable,  and  they  have  persuaded  themselves  into  the  notion  that,  in 

•  ance  with  the  maxim,  'the  mouth  does  not  open  unless  the  nose  is  ^^W^ 

unless  a  spoke  is  put  somewhere  into  (the  wheels  of  )  the  car  (  of  the  adP 

stration  )  of  the  present  rulers,  their  desired  object  will  not  be  accompujj 

The  opinion  of  this  party  is  that  whatever  may  be  wanted  (  by  them)  «*^°*. 

plainly  stated  and  it  should  be  obtained  by  ( following  )  the  path  of  ( P**^ 

resistance.    But  to  say  that  not  even  a  single  man  oat    of  the  thirty  crores  I 

people  )  in  the  country  should  go  beyond  these  two  paths  in  the  paroxysn^ 

indignation  or  exasperation  produced  by  this  oppressive  system  of  GovernD^ 

like  saying  that  the  indignation  or  exsperation    of    the  thirty  crores  ^ 

inhabitants  of  India    must  always  necessarily  remain  below  a  certain  d^ 


And  it  18  impossible  to  fix  such  a  limit  for  the  whole  cenntry.  Jnst  as  a  man 
"Who  cherishes  a  desire  or  m^es  an  effort  that  when  the  snn  in  snmmer  reache(» 
the  meridian  the  arid  country  in  Marwar  should  remain  as  cool  as  Darjiling  or 
Simla  must  fail  (to  secnre  his  object ),  similarly  it  is  vain  to  entertain  a  desire 
or  to  make  an  effort  that  the  indignation,,  exasperation  or  vehemence  prodaced 
in  the  minds  of  the  subjects  by  an  unpopular  system  of  administration  should 
remain  necessarily  within  a  certain  limit  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  If  there 
IS  any  lesson  to  be  learnt  by  our  rulers  from  the  Muzzafferpore  bomb  affair  and 
from  the  statements  of  the  young  gentlemen  implicated  in  it,  it  is  this  alone;  and 

we  humbly  take  permission  to  bring  this  very  thing  again  and  again  to  thehr 
notice.  We  are  aware  that  our  Government  will,  by  as^ming  a  stern  aspect 
(and)  by  the  adoption  of  harsh  measures,  be  able  to  stop  immediately  outrages 
like  the  one  that  occured  at  Muzzafferpore.  But  even  if  such  means  be  necessary 
at  the  present  time  to  mantain  peace,  still  that  will  not  completely  remove 
the  root  of  the  disease  and  so  long  as  the  disease  in  the  body  has  not  been 
rooted  out,  no  one  will  be  able  to  guarantee  that  if  a  boil  in  one  part  (of  the 
body)  is  cut  away,  another  will  not  develop  again  in  some  other  part.  It  is  the 
King's  and  the  subjects^  great  misfortune  that  such  times  should  befall  a  mild 
country  like  India  which  is  naturally  loyal  and  averse  to  horrible  deeds.  There 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  country  should  immediately  stop  outrages  of  this  kindjon  their  coming 
to  light,  but  the  remedies  that  are  to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  such  horrible  calamities  should  only  be  adopted  with  foresight  and 
consideration.  It  is  now  plain  that  not  only  has  the  system  of  Government  in 
India  become  unpopular  but  also  that  the  prayer  made  many  times  by  the  people 
for  the  reform  of  that  system  having  been  refused,  even  £ome  educated  people 
forgetting  theselves  in  the  heat  of  indignation  have  begun  to  embark 
upon  the  perpetration  of  improper  deeds.  Men  of  equable  temperament  and  of 
reason  in  the  nation  will  not  approve  of  such  violence;  nay,  there  is  even  a 
possibility  that  in  consequence  of  such  violence  increased  oppression  will  be 
practised  upon  the  people  for  some  time  (to  come)  instead  of  its  being  stopped. 
But  a  glance  at  the  recent  histroy  of  Russia  will  show  that  such  excesses  o^^ 
acts  of  violence  are  not  at  all  stopped  by  subjecting  the  people  to  increased 

oppression.  It  is  true  that  in  order  to  acqaire  political  rights  efforts 
are  required  to  be  made  for  several  successive  generations  and  those 
efforts,  too  are  required  to  be  made  peacefully,  steadily,  persistently 
and  constitutionally  I  But  while  such'  efforts  are  being  made  who  will 
guarantee  that  no  person  whatever  in  society  will  go  outer  control?  And 
as  such  guarantee  cannot  be  given  how  would  it  be  resonable  to  say  that 
all  persons  who  put  forth  efforts  for  acquiring  political  rights  are  seditious  ? 
This  is  what  we  do  not  understand.  Just  as  it  is  dif&cult  to  lay 
down  a  restriction  that  not  even  a  te$ur  or  two  must  fall  from  the  eyes  of 
a  man  while  his  heart  has  become  sorely  afi&icted  by  sorrow  in  the  same  manner 
it  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  unrestricted  method  of  a  administration,  under  which 
India  is  being  ruled  over  in  a  high-handed  and  reckless  manner,  should  become* 
only  so  far  unbearable  to  the  peopW  that  no  one  should  become  unduly  exas- 
perated and  resort  to  excesses  on  that  acount«  It  may  be  said  that,  with  the 


exception  of  some  few  indiyidnalB,  the  educated  and  uneducated  claBsee  in  the 
country  are  not  as  ;et  prepared  to  transgress  lawful  or  constitutional  limits 
nay,  even  such  a  desire  has  not  risen  in  their  minds.  Under  suchcirciuii- 
stances  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  horrible  MuzzaSerpore  affair  oa 
that  class  is  adding  insult  to  injury.  It  can  be  that  these  things  are  not 
understood  by  a  wise  Gk)Ternment  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  the  intoxication 
of  unrestricted  authority  and  the  earnest  desire  to  benefit  one^sown  country- 
men is  so  extraordinary  that  even  wise  men  become  blind  thereby  on  certain 
occasions.  The  calamitous  occasion  which  has  fallen  Indian  at  the  present 
time  is  of  this  very  kind.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the  structure  of  British  rule 
giving  way  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  high  white  officers.  If  one  passes 
away  a  second  will  cdhie  in  his  place,  if  the  second  passes  away  a  third  will 
succeed,  there  is  no  one  whatever  so  foolish  as  not  to  understand  this.  But 
Government  should  take  this  lesson  from  the  Muzzafferpore  affair  that  the  minds 
of  some  (person)  out  of  the  young  generation  have  begun  to  turn  towards  violence 
on  seeing  that  all  peaceful  agitation  for  the  acquisition  of  political  rights  has 
failed,  just  as  a  deer  attacks  a  hunter,  totally  regardless  of  its  own  life,  after  all 
means  of  protection  have  been  exhausted.  No  sensible  man  wUl  approve  of  this 
excess  or  sinful  deed.    But  it  is  impossible  not  only  for  the    subjects  but  even 

for    the    King    to  avoid    or  to    totally  stop  this 
IfH  InUciiog   vpon  -one's    ^j^ga  (/)  of  desreration:  and  traga  (/ )  really  speak- 

"^Ter^'^^nr^vn^uJ^^  ^°«  ^«  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  '^^*  ^^^^  ^^  a  climax  of 
upon  anothez.)  exasperation  and  despair.    True    statesmanship,  it 

*  may  be  said,  consists,  indeed  in  not  allowing  these 
things  to  reach  such  an  extreme  or  (critical)  stage,  and  this  is  the  very  policy 
we  are  candidly  and  plainly  suggesting  to  Government  on  the  present  occasion^ 
We  do  not  think  that  we  have  done  the  whole  of  our  duty  as  subjects  by 
humbly  informing  Government    that  the  affair  that     occurred  at  Muzzafferpore 

was  horrible  and  that  we  vehemently  condemn  or  repudiate  it,  AU  heartily 
desire  that  snch  improper  things  should  not  take  place  and  that  none  from 
among  the  subjects  should  have  an  occasion  to  resort  to  such  extremes.  But  at 
such  a  time  it  must  also  to  be  necessarily  considered  how  far  the  ruling  official 
class  should,  by  utterly  disregarding  this  desire  of  the  subjects,  try  their  patience 
to  thejuttermost;  otherwise  it  will  not  be  possible  to  maintain  cordial  relations 
between  the  rulers  and  the  subjects  and  to  carry  on  suoothly  the  business  of 
either.  We  have  already  said  above  that  the  Muzzafferpore  affair  was  not 
proper  (and)  that  it  was  regrettable*  But  if  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  it 
remain  permanent  in  future  [exactly  as  they  are  at  present,  then  in  our  opinion 
it  is  not  possible  that  such  terrible  occurrences  will  stop  altogether; 
and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  we  have  on  this  very  occasion  suggested 
to  Government  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
altogether  to  such  undesirable  occurrences*  The  time  has,  through  our 
misfortune,  arrived  when  the  party  of  ^'Nihilists,''  like  that  which  has  arisen  in 
Sussia,  Germany ,2France  and  other  countries,  will  now  rise  here.  To  avoid  this  con- 
tingeuoy,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  this  poisonous  tree  is  altogetder  in  the  hands  of 
Government.  These  abscesses  affecting  ;the  country  will  never  be  permanently 
cured  by  oppression  or  by  harsh  measures.  Reform  of  the  administration  is  the  only 
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-medicine  to  be  administered  internally  for  this  disease;  and  if  tlie  official  class 

does  not  make  nse  of     that  medicine   at  this  time  then  it  must  be  considered  a 
^reat  misfortune  of  all  of  us.  The  Government  official  class  may  perhaps  dislike  this 

'Writing  of  ours  bat  we  cannot  help  it;  for,  as  a  poet  has  said,  words  both,  sweet  and 
beneficial  are  hard  to  obtain.  What  we  have  said  above  is,  in  onr  opinion,  true  and 
reeonable  and  beneficial  also  to  both  the  nders  and  the  subjects  in  the  end.  If  in 
spite  of  this,  our  writing  proves  to  be  of  no  «se,-it  must  be  considered  a  .'great  mis- 
fortune of  the  country-  what  else?  And  when  once  a  misfortune  overtakes  (one) 
"wlio  can  tell  what  calamities  will  befall  (him)  in  future  ?  No  one  desires  calamities 
or  difficulties;  but  sometimes  Crod  does  not  leave  it  in  our  hands  to  avoid  them.  The 
present  afEair  is  becoming  one  of  this  sort;  and  if  the  Government  official  class  do  not 
recognize  this  fact,  what  can  we  do?  Our  duty  extends  to  the  giving  of  a  hint;  and 
"we  are  dischaiging  that  duty,  remembering  Qod  and  Truth.  It  .is  our  desire  also 
that  the  state  of  the  country  should  not  become  distressful;  but  at  the  same  time, 
Tre  must  also  exercise  the  right  which  we  have  of  insisting  that  the  present  in- 
to lerable  system  of  administration  should  be  reformed  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  no 
use  being  bewildered  for  nothing*  We  are  aware  that  the  white  official  class  or  the 
Anglo-Indian  journalists  will  most  astutely  utilise  Huszafferpore  afEair  to  lessen 
the  vehemence  of  our  efforts;  nay,  their  self-interest  also  lies  in  this.  But  it  is  our 
daty  to  strongly  condemn  also  this  pervei^ion  of  the  true  state  of  things  by  Anglo- 
Indians,  while  condemning  the  desperate  and  sxiicidal  deed  perpetrated  at  Muzzaff  • 
erpore.  Jost  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  subjects  to  asost  in  preventing  the  murder  of 
ruling  officials,  so  also  it  is  the  duty  pf  the  rulers  to  admit  (the  voice  of)  public 
opinion  into  the  administration  (of  the  country  )  according  to  the  present  times, 
instead  of  keeping  it  (i.  e.,  the  administration)  irresponsible.  The  scripture  laying 
down  the  duties  of  kings  is  declarting  at  the  top  of  its  voice  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  ruling  individuals  to  forget  this  duty  or  to  deliberately  disregard  it  and  to 
znake  the  subject  only  discharge  their«  duties  punctiliously;  nay,  (it  further  says 
fJxat  this)  will  be  beneficial  to  neither  party.  Where  this  duty  is  disregarded,  there 
the  occurrence  of  calamities,  some  time  or  other,  like  that  at  Muzzafferpore  is 
inevitable.  Therefore,  if  the  rulers  wish  that  these  undersirable  incidents  should 
not  come  to  pass,  our  suggestion  to  them  is  that  they  should  in  the  first  instanee 
Impose  restrictions  upon  their  own  system  of  administration  itself,  and  it  is  only 
with  that  object  in  view  that  to-day*s  article  has  been  written. 

[  His  imperial  Majesty's  High  Court,  Bombay, 

Translator's  Office,  2nd  July  1908.]  A  true  Translation. 

N.  L.  MAnkab 

Third  Translator. 
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Ex.  C. 

[  The  following  is  the  original  Marathi  text  of  the  article  of  which  Ex.  C.  is 
a  tranalationJ] 


^5Rr5RT:=ir  TftT  3TO%  ^l|ddll5l^  Rj^M   ^  3<i4i^^  <fiHI-^I  [R«ld1«  ^  ^m 

^TiP^  ^iHr  f^  ^  ^HoQ^i^  grc8r  q^g^grr,  ^  ^  a'^ofti^  ^fe^  m^i-^i  ^W^ife- 

3T^  5TO^  ^;^qr  ^^ft^j5T  3iw5qT  ^'fte  5fr=3TT  «lf^*lO<<*fwi  (  bureaucracy )  g 

TT^T?  5^f=znr  4^m^\  M\^h^^\  w^  ^s^r^,  ^  ^[^  M^iufw  M*^^cr^i  cii^Mi  ^ra^- 

q^-^ziT  ^nw^  ^  'fter  I)»*«iki  ^  ^<|<h  tu^  ^  ^rxt  ^;  ^R^^^HIr^mOT? 
^5^  ^^w  JW¥4i*ff  TT^  iiH^^oi)  ^m^  ?  ^R  fRflf  %^,  ^it^  ara^^rr  ami?:  fc^^  P^ 

^rcRif  '' ?(r*T^  #5^  1^  ^  qH  ^  nt&  %?3iT#  ^R^  ^ 

q^  sr^  ft^iw  2?r  ctw  #ffoft^  ;3qfRr  %^  ^n^.   'TOH^q^r^Rhr  an^^i^ 

StcTRT  cff  qi^  *K"n*Rdt  fteRT,  t  ^I^  ?n^  an^;   enf^  a?^  ^*^  ^T^  51^  ^ 

^iTiJOT^N  qn^  ^  sjiPr  aiiPiffer  an^  ^  ^  ^Ttt^  ?n^  5tt^  a?^  ^- ''^  ^^ 
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^fjflf  ^y^srtcT  Sft^  qn^.   mm\^  ^grgqft  jtMNKi^  wm^  ^4>h7  5?^  ^rc^fcf  s^vt  iiRff 

ORTT  fe^ftcT  ^*^»Mi^<!»  ^  9?c%  «fNqT  ^*m7  ^^Sffe  ^  1%^  ^irT^^^r  c^lWf  ^^MKW 

^Id^lK  5TT^.  ^RFT  <*i^^5  5Pri^  ^^te  ^t^  «bi^U||-^|xi||  e^TT^  T^tfjT  ^3rF3?T  c^IRT 
4|K<mMf  3RR5T  ^,    aiFEfT  9T3^  an^.      iPT  ^HIT^    ^    ftcft^  ^^   iTR^    5t^  «RT^ 

crtt  ^  'TP'ref  «n^;  9TTPr  i^nc  ^Tg^rtswr^Nr  c^  'Rh^^R  sraTig^rR  ^  fib^  '^ 

<T^  ^Nifl^id  'tIst  ^  ^r^  5TT^.  ^^ns^Nr'TN  g^F^TO  ^ra^rawf  fikr  f^^Kin  fr 
^r^RT  3nq55T  3Fiiftr,  #^m  fiferr  #?  ^^n^  flcft^  ^r^  mlh^i  an^  ^pfN  ^^  ^ 

3^T^,    ^  ^^ll^^    ^4>Mt    ^'Tiaflf  ITO^^TT^  ^\MM^    Ji^wfiKl  felt^  ^,    ^  W^- 

q^  sirfSfR^  anlt  «qRRT  Sfjf^  ^rsft  iivi^M^dT-^  ^ti^  9?^  gOTOTff  3^- 

f^^    3nt.      ^?^   ^^    5^r='lT    $^H«l<     X!^    *<W|!d     ^^   ?R     <W*<^T«4l    SHTR 

^a^^Muii  «widid  ^  ?r^.  3nf^  qr^sT^  ^  ^rsft  JmnWf  ^3?m  ^^  (  enKghtened 
selfinterest )  3T§  5rt«r  i^ant.  (liv^M  ^^M^  w^  ^fs^tt^  dHW<  -«ri^55 

^4i«M  ^B^  3n^  f  A<ftw*Mi  ^  ?rar  'T^=2rr  erf^^fciO^^i?^  ^imhii  ^icrtcr  ^d^^i  ^; 
«Tn®^  o^  91^  ^^  3n^  ^  3TTiff  sTn^^iT  ^t^ftto^  i%^  g^iff  w%<W  ^  ^ 
'fte  ^,  ^fc^  ^  ^  ^J^  3^  #^  Rj^Mldfti  55NW  ^m<Hji  ^cn=if  '^ojjt  ftHd*K 
^.i>T^  QiF^nETprf^  qrft^.    q^  Mif^^i^  fe(a^«i-^i  ^^Kiji^  t'^f^  3ncrt 

SRftcr  an^  qn|3t,  t?;^  »t^rr  ^tt^,  ^sm  ft^^Hidto  5^55  ^t^rar  ^m\  wtm  mm 
sTORigS  ^i^  ^HRigr  3cTO  ^^  ^,  «iK?m^,  i^^rr  5^  ^rm^  ari^RM  ^2?jr 

^TcfRf  ^m  ?nRrt  BTMT  3RRTT,    ^  ^IMl^4t|<»    <fcW^W4^|ui  ^N<i>^^  ef^  g^s^t  ^RJ^ 

5nnqgf^  ^vid  «fTi%  ^rqH^R^gqr  ^Nfe?  ^o^rajr  wg^^n^  ^  tjfipir  #?ftr  «n^ 
^rre^,  ^  a?W5^  iiNr  arfSj^rtN^'Bzrr  35^^  ^<«if-«>m  «n^  ^g^  oRlsflf  ^i^  «rf^- 
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??[??[  Wf  filler  it^  sRft^r,  ^  m5i^*T  ^  ^  ^  ^diviiHf  ft^  cto^  «R5r 'siwpi 

l^TPRT  scr^^RT^  ^rrt^Harr  ^ms  ^w^i  ^<*kw  f^^  ^;  ^nf^r  ^rst  t^^Mdiw 
^TO  ft^K-Jf<»^HHf  ^  MiwiM<  qRifjT  ^4*N<0-ii  s»nf^<Hii»  ^55?  wi^  'war,  ^ 
Biwx^iii4^iulf  fen:  ^  q^iTRq'SRSRW^  <i<*j<w  ^  ?=tc  ^Bsf^  ^  ^  ^er^rr  ir 

^  ahft  ^  ^d^fcoi  f?:if  *rm  ^  1  ^  ^  ^  ^3^,  p  5^iR  gsftTK  «n?* 
«iT*^  ^RT  qiS55  gt  g^  ^;  ?n^  ^^m  ftn^i^^flH  'nsifT  mw*w<  'to^^  q^ 
<it  SIFT  f^^,  ?n^   ^  WTT  ^  ^,  ftS  ^R55  c^n^   <M*>ir^   5^  'b^ 

51%^  ^TFinf  w»i^  ^mM  4J4i>jj^4iNi^  aiFmm  ^to5Sir  5n#,  9?§  ^^iro  si^l^ 
^^  ?k.  giTO^  ii*<«ii^<  ft^riHT  «i|^  9|i^-fi%5W  M^^<i^  t^  ^  %^  3n|. 

^f^  sni;  3iTf^  JRR  errft  Ri4jk«  ^  en|  ^,  ?s^  ^<&mMi  ^^nwi^,  ^^  ft^rr 
^ra'^r^^  5?r3m  ^r^^r^  «rf^  3na5r  ^T?^  wm-^i  ^  t  q?WT  gyc^Rf  ^^Mm>'«ft 

^lO^^ilt^i  35wft  s^  ^  ero^  f%^  ^RTTT  ^3cq?r  cl^  ^  umimm  w^  ^^  ^ni- 
^n^grr  wfi^  ^m^^  inirrMm  c^r^  ^  ft^  vh^h^i^  oift^ftn  aTf8Rrtl^Rf='n?T  <mm*- 
^fN^TT  flMN<-^  ^^^  qrft^.  €Wt$  ^^!^  ^cR5F  ^  ^?qiw  c^iw  am^  ^0  ftqfe  f^ 

5T^,  I  ^  ^.  S*41««<1^<  fir^ajT  ^I^NT^d)  ftJl^IF^T    <£l<^R^    ^t^5T^  ^W:    SfFR   ^c 

«r^  ^rnjjf  ^^  f^  «nqS  ^^  jrf^  m^.  g^  ^ir?  ^n  'ct?  ^(tm  m^^  ^^ 
5RR5T  ?i5?J?T  snl^.    fixji4>Hr  ^  ^izt  ^,  ^  'fte  ^  JT^  «rf^rertt^'i?=*^  Rh^wO  ^w 

ft^  <:«MNi  ^^^ft^  ^R'lft  R^Mciil  St  ^<*K  afl^  ^it^   «I^  ^i^  SIIH  ^BW  ^   'it^- 

fl*iMi  <i>i^*^l'^i  1TOTO  ^iSf  ^  ^te  ^RTp'n^^  anror  fp  |g  wtt^  ^stttfc  ^rnSf,  ara 
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9i^  w^<M|i^K^^Bn^.    ^nftr  ^  ^j^rnsr  ^ilft  wd^  ^n^  «tow  iim.    ^^AHMlxfif^- 

5*<|^iWV"«f  'W  ^[?raf,  ^wfr  ^  ^6^  f«OT  ^^  t^  ^'R'r  ^^O^  <t^  ^  ^tot  ^rffft^,. 
^Bpr^  #^t5Tr  3fft5T  m^mi  <\^H4i^^i  v^r^  Tarter  ^3?m  ht^  ^rin^  %  enn:  ^i^ 
aig*  t??  'raf^^TT  ^rt^R  ^  ^raflf  ^  frS  tift^w  nift^,  «Rft  ^^e^  wr  flNr  sprst  iRif 

^g^  ^  ^qrsT  ^'i^Hji  5roi%  gr?nf  ^m-t^i  ^<4>Kfi(  ^^^reff  «rr^  ^sf^r  ^r^  mi^^ 
^  ^W  ^TuPSf  <^N^i^  ^TT^,  snf^  ^irtKtcft^  itT  ^^M^  P^  !prR5r  ^tt^^  ciWcr  tj^  ft- 

9^  %^  ^  t  ^rsrr  ^  srsrr  ^  ^  ^  5t^.    ^^  ^rtcRrr  <i<£(mi^  ^\^m  ^srt^^ 

^Mdl4)M^ri  ^^Tcf  t^^  ^;  ft^g^l  «Rrr  M*K-t^l  y^lddNTMwilHf  g55»?RT  JrfcT^R  ^  5^^ 
^  4>lc6q^d  ^tblcK  arf^  gg[J{  fNr^  ^^  ^-  W  <R[^|t^l  Bfcft^*}^  >i/^tiiHi4>^ 

^353??  ^^  ^rt^  ^  cNt  5ni9f .    <N43^  5«  m\i7\  ^BT^n^Bfert  PteiRftwr  ^otj  ^^ 

^PT^,  3nM  ^  ^dq^^  ^Hl^,  fil^quil^,  ^HT?  «fri^  ^RJRj^  M?  ^Rl^  cypT^^  t  ^  I. 
TTBRft  ^rsqz  MW^sf)  BRRrt  ^RRt^  ^^JTcTT^ 'T^Pf  ^^^f^^  fh'IR  ^   3?^  5^  ^ 

^*iTR  ?  3TT^r  3T^t  ??ft  ^  3n^  •n?7  9TO?  ^fst^  4*l*i^dl  ^Eqs  ^r^  ?[t^  ^  ^r^- 
4><uirO  ^ift^ift^  <MM4f^  ^(^  ^^[^SN  gmw  ggT^  *,  ^ngS  ^cWj^  t^rsffe  ^-^n^ 

^c^MKI^  5IW  fl^  ^,  «Rft  3RIT  ^loSiinf  ojp}  fpT.  ^  ^^BqfT  «r^  %?J^  ^B?5f 
^TRT  5llxT  «n^  5n^;    ft^l^HI    ^5^^   ^ilFzrT  ?RTcf  ^3?[^  ^n^,    9T^    ?T3§   cRt 

^WRf  ^  nt^  #nt  5T^  3w  5|T^7.    wn  3?^r4ftcr  ^f^Nr  ^r^  3Tn%   tct>»iM?^jHr 
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^ttNi^  ;5rl  *n^  5ni6%  «mic«  ^^ar^  5^  ^Hnsmpf   irc^^im    ^nhji    ^ifhi* 

^  cSFRft  antcf,  t  ^  aw^<*i<^»  ^4><un4Vi  ^<^>Ki^  ^ggm  ^^  ^fff^.  wn  «r^- 
=^RP9f  f%5iT  qrqRT  *l"ft^  'to^rt  ??g«r  ^^^oiK5n!&.  TTfr  P^m^Hi  w^ — anw 
^TRT  912^  ?Fr3r  ^  Wid  'Hdi^it^i  snf^  Pi<id-e^i  q^ral^i^  ;3cto  ^-siott  ft^ 

Pl*<H<    f%^  «RI^   'IT  'fid  5T  5t^  ^  ^  ft^;    eiri*^  ^  ift%  ^FWFCRT   4)<b0i>4l  'RR 

3n?ff  cftir  f^^  f%irr  3r%  wf,  ^i^  ^n[^u^  swwf  ^Bcsft^^  srsrr  ^ir  iirc^  3ir% 
ft*<N<  W^  5i5A^  ^Nt^  5ra^  5t^  1^  «Rft  ^rNt  4i««im^  5=5^  snl.  tt  ^[fht- 
qr^  sRHf  ^  BR^  ^f^R  w^  qrft^;  t[iCT&  <|n*^*3^  anP«r  srsrr  ^i^>^4iwf 
5R>r^  4h^  50^,  ^*^Hi*  snt,  t  «iRff  iTC  ^IPid^-t^  an|.  qorgt  ^s^r^sn?^ 
iTRT  5f^  ?Ji^  ^m^\  ^  ^iw  5Tn^;  «iri^  v^  sra^  «iPr«  si^r  ai^wicr  *5  «i- 

'RTRC  5^1  cTsrfiNt  %RT  qjl^cT  5IT    ^iPRflf    ^N^cA    fR^TO^    fifft^?^    3n|^.      d^, 

^srft^,  JRRT  ^  ^^ '  ftftfei?il '  ^Hmv  ;3cTO  iiRsr  «n|,  ^^tf^  ^  arrat  ^ 

^<*K-t^i  5Rrt^  ^  ^.  ^cwiHf  ftqr  ^rtfl^  ^«mw  ^  arai^^ff  ff  'rat  ^!^ 
^FFpsflf  ^  ^R'lNt  snie^.  <is3r^M4^d  g^R^  'R'f  fRT  ^RT  ^  qr  fWrnR  'fete 
^"^wi  ^  anf;  «r  ^^  ^^TRT  3ifii*j(li<1  ^  Ti^off  ^mtiT  ^i>im  5n#  cr.  t 
^mi  ^RT^  5|tg  §f^  ^rosrS  qr^.  a?TO%  |  f^tft[5f  ^r^rJT  arf^<fri(l4Jik  4><tiftd  ^nS' 
^n^,  q^  c'iRr  an^rsfr  555?^  ^n^;  ^ww  tjw  ^b*^  <iidc^i^4jjui  «Tt^  anf^  fedi>K<6  ^ 
^nr^  5^  fJ'T.  BTHJt  ^  ^t^  ^  ^iPid^  aril  t  arro^'iT  ^Rnt  ^  anf^r  'cr^  3i^ 
qr^m'ff  ^R?i^  anf^  srsrr  sir  ^NRrfr  fera^  an|.  ^ci^'n  ^3^^  ^  a^wx^i  f^(fl«n^ 
^Ej^  ^^^*\  sMr  snfj",  cR  ?  tj^  'Tt?  ^w^  ^M  ^TO^  qrfl^  5^  ^EW  ?  «ni^ 
^^  ^^  gjt^  pir^  gif  ^br  ^rt  ^nnl  ^Nft^  t  ^fr  ^Wt  ^rt^i^  ?  a^^  f%^  «^ 
lE^JTRrCt  IE  ^r^Tcmr;  q^  eft  2To5wf  «r^^  ^  ^  arnr^'iT  cram  s^  ^n^.  5*^ 

S^ER    a<<ilid^N  fRf  ^^RS^JT  ant;    Sflfir  iRiilO  arf^^Rj^l^  ^  nt^*    ^    ^3T^  ^^2* 

w  ^R'TO  ^JRFT  ^  ^B^  anift  noifjld  an^.  ^^51^  ft^  «CCTT  fri  ^f^;  I  arwftfd 
arms  ^^^n^  ^  ^iw^  pr  ant  dCt  «nift  ^^nftiJr  iift^*  R^i*k«i  'iNw  ^'Wi^ 
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^i^^  ^w^i  3i^Hi-JI  cftiRR  ^ift  ^i«n%  iwft  OTzfk  ^b;ct  ^^  ^  «inft  ^srFJp  ^; 
/%iigiir  iter  c'ri^  ^«inl^  9n^.  m^prv^  2Wte  *im^wi  f3>^  ^sRjtin  ^^%Rfr^ 
^Ji^HBl^vf  ^rat^pr  ^  P  A4^k  ?Nr  srfl  c^wi4!l  ^^Rft  ft^  ^,  t  siPtR 

«n%  <Jii5i4iiai^  ^rwnrcfe  ^^wiw^  ^  z(^  ii^Mi  'BismTOmT^  ^i4>^dNt 
^rt^  ^Fq^  ^,  t  <.M*c^T"5^  ^5^  sNr.  I  ^§«r  ft«w  ^rras^r  f%irr  ^m»^ 
>4iui«i  f5p  5^  ^5^  ii^i^c^l  SwW  51%^  ^  in^  c'rt^sRBpr  srf^WRmcTTswnif 
m^fiiA  ^iw  5fT^;  f^T*^  51^,  cR  ^^t^  ^^nprtr  'Bw^^jft^  oii^Mi^  ^,  ^ 


,.  •< 
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Ex,  D. 

(    Translation    of  ihe  Mardthi  leader  printed  in  column  ;?,  3,  and  4  af  page  i  of 

the  issue  of  the  "  Kesari  "  newspaper^  dated  9th  Juns  1908,     and  having  a 

fsKft-'note,  as  translated,  ^This  newspaper  was  printed  and  published  ol  * 

"Kesari"  printing  press,  Narayen  Peth,  No.  486,  Poona,  hy   Bal   Oan^odhar 
2ilaie. ) 


These  remedies  are  not  lastins^. 

From  this  week  the  Government  of  India  have  again  entered  upon  a  new 
policy  of  repression.  The  fiend  of  repression  takes  possession  of  the  body  of  the 
Government  of  India  after  (  every  )  five  or  ten  years.  The  present  occasion,  too, 
is  of  this  very  kind.  The  Prevention  of  Meetings  Act  was  passed,  certain- 
ly after  Lord  Morley  had  become  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  now  an 
Act  relating  to  newspapers  has  been  passed.  (  The  fact  )  that  the  fiends  of  re- 
pression shonld  swarm  everywhere  while  the  Liberal  party  is  in  power  and 
while  a  philosopher  ( and )  an  expounder  of  the  principles  of  Liberalism  lik^ 
(  Mr.  )  Morley  is  holding  the  reins  of  administration,  will   make  it  evident  to 

(onr)  readers  how  the  Mantrikas  (a)  themselves  liaio 
(  s  )  (  A  Mantrika  is  a  reciter    (j)  abjured  their  ideals  (5).    What  does  a  policy  A 

«f  Vedic  tea?t8;  judginmg  from  the     ^  ^      •'  .  ^  ^  ^'  ^^^°  "  **"*  ' 

oontext  it   presamabiy  refers  to    repression  mean  7     Kepression  means  not  only  stop- 

Loid  Morley    as    a  philosopher    pi^g  future  growth  but  nipping  oflE  past  growth  alw. 
expounding  the  pnnoiplea  of  the     tL   °,       ^,    ^  .  r.     o  r     ••  s*^ 

ixtoi  government.)  To  stop  the  future  progress  ot  those   causes  which 

have  guiven  birth  tolhe  nation  in  India, which  have 
t^^]ka;vX  p^S'?rl-  developed  the  nation  and  which  have  created  the 
oiples  or  ideals  )  national  fire  for  the  rise  of  the  nation,  and  to  dng 

those  (causes)  backwards  by  pulling  them  by  the  leg 
is  called  a  retrograde  or  repressive  policy.  Liberty  of  speech  and  liberty 
of  the  press  give  brith  to  a  nation  and  nourish  it.  Seeing  that  these  had 
begun  to  turn   India  into   a   nation,    the   official    class  hnd   for    many  days 

entertained    the  desire   to    smash     {  c  )   both  of 

•g.i^?/  ^^'    ^'°*^"  """"^^^    *1^«^;  a»<l  ^^^y  ^^^^   gratified  their  ardent  desiw 

by  taking  advantage  of  the  bomb  in  Bengal 
Sfow  the  question  arises,  will  this  repressive  policy  bring  about  that  vhidi 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  official  ?  The  first  desire  of  the  official  class  is  that 
bombs  should  be  stopped  in  India^  and  that  the  mind  of  no  one  ahoold 
feel  inclined  towards  the  manufacture  or  the  throwing  of  bomba  That  tb& 
authorities  should  entertain  such  a  desire  is  natural  and  also  laudable.  Bat 
just  as  he  who  has  to  go  towards  the  North  goes  to  the  South,  or  he  whoia 
bonnd  for  the  East  takes  the  way  to  the  West,  in  the  same  manner  the  antho* 
Titles  have  taken  a  path  leading  to  the  very  opposite  direction  (  of  their  goal  }- 
This  is  exactly  what  is  cal!led  iafatuationt    This    aberration  of  the  intellect 
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-Bnggeste  coming  destruction ;    and    seeing    that    Oovemment    has    adopted  a 

repressive  policy,    (vre)  feel  extremely  grieved  (to 

^    ^ '*  think  )  that  more  sorrowful  days  are  henceforward 

^^™®'  ^  (  c? )  in  store  (d)  for  the  subjects  and  the  authorities 

See  how  the  understanding  of  the  Government  has  become  fatuous.  The  authorities 
liave  spread  the  false  report  that  bombs  of  the  Bengalis  are  subversive 
of  sosiety.  There  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  the  bombs  in  Europe  desiring 
to  destroy  society  and  the  bombs  in  Bengal  as  between  the  earth  and  heaven. 
There  is  an  excess  of  patriotism  at  the  root  of  the  bombs  in  Bengal,  while  the 
,     ,     ^,^     . ,  y  bombs  in  Europe  are  the  product  of  the  hatred  felt 

i  c  )    ( Xiii;  nch  meiif  )  t^         t 

for  seMsh  millionaires  (e).  The  Bengalis  are  not  anar- 
chists but  they  have  brought  into  use  the  weapon  of  the  anarchists ;  that  is 
all.  The  anarchist  murdering  the  President  in  Paris  simply  because  he  is  the 
President,  is  one  man  -,  while  the  madcap  patriot  of  Portugal  throwing  a  bomb 
at  the  King  of  Portugal  because  he  suppresses  the  Parliament  is  a  different 
(  person ).  The  anarchist  who  murders  a  millionaire  in  America  for  the  only 
reason  that  he  is  a  millionaire  is  one  man,  while  the  exasperated  Bassian  patriot 
"who  throws  a  bomb  in  despair  because  the  Czar's  officers  do  not  grant  the  rights 
of  the  Duma  in  Russia,  is  different.  No  one  should  forget  that  the  bombs 
in  Bengal  do  not  belong  to  the  first  category  but  to  the  second.  The  bomb  in 
Portugal  effected  a  change  in  the  system  of  government  in  Portugal  and  the 
ministry  of  the  new  boy-monarch  had  to  abandon  the  previous  repressive 
policy.  The  most  mighty  Czar  of  Russia,  too,  had  perforce  to  bow  down  before 
the  bomb,  and,  while  making  repeated  attempts  to  break  up  the  Duma,wab  at 
last  obliged  to  establish  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  the  bombs  came  to  a 
stop  in  Portugal,  or,  that  the  series  of  bombs  in  Russia  did  not  lengthen  will  not 
be  set  down  by  any  one  to  the  credit  of  the  policy  of  repression.  New  desires 
and  new  ambitions  have  risen  amongst  the  people  and  are  gathering  strength 
every  day;  such  was  the  interpretation  put  upon  bombs  by  the  statesmen  of  both 
the  aforesaid  countries;  and  accordingly  they  changed  the  character  of  the 
administration  in  such  a  way  that  the  desires  and  the  ambitions  of  the  people 
should  at  least  be  partially  gratified  and  that  they  should  not  become  utterly 
desperate  and  resort  to  violence. 

The  present  repressive  policy  of  Government  is  of  two  sorts.  First,  the 
very  manufacture  of  bombs  is  to  be  made  impossible,  and,  secondly,  such  mea- 
sures are  to  be  taken  that  the  people  should  not  feel  inclined  at  all  to  manu- 
facture and  throw  bombs.  After  the  parrot  is  first  put  into  the  cage,  the  door 
is  closed*  Accordingly,  Government  first  disarmed  the  people.  In  order  that 
the  caged  parrot  should  feel  delight  only  in  remaining  within  the  cage,  people 
who  are  fond  of  pleasure  and  sport,  make  arrangements,  for  ( providing  it 
there  with  )  sweet  fruits  and  grain  and  water.  But  the  Indian  Government  has 
not  only  closed  the  door  of  the  cage,  but  it  has  also  commenced  to  pluck  the 
wings  and  break  the  leg  (  of  the  parrot)  in  order  that  it  should  not  go  out  (  of 
the  cage)!  Even  the  tyrannical  rulers  of  Europe  did  not  disarm  their  subjects; 
even  a  savage  race  like  the  Musalmans  did  not  disarm  the  Hindus  while  exef- 
-cieing  their  imperial  sway  over  India*  Then,  why  did  the  English  do  so.^  If 
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common  muskets  and  coommon  swordB  be  in  the  hands  of  the  subjects,  they  csa 
never  equal  the  military  strength  (  of  Government ).  If  there  is  nothing  detri* 
mental  to  the  military  strength  (  of  Government  )  even  in  allowing  the  people 
to  be  with  arms,  then  why  did  the  English  commit  the  great  sin  of  castrating  a 
nation  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the  manhood  of  the  nation  ^ns 
slain  by  the  Arms  Act  in  order  that  the  authority  exercised  even  by  petty 
officials  fr*m  day  to  day  should  be  unopposed  and  that  the  selfish  administration 
might  be  carried  on  all  right  without  any  bitch  (  and )  without  granting  the 
subjects  any  of  the  rights  of  sivaraji/a  !  The  English  have  not  got  even  as  mnch 
generosity  as  the  Moghuls  and  they  have  not  even  as  much  military  strength  as  the 
Moghuls.  As  compared  with  the  imperial  sway  of  the  Moghuls,  the  English 
Empire  in  India  is  extremely  weak  and  wanting  in  vigour  from  the  point  c£ 
vi«w  of  military  strength.  The  Emperor  Aurungzebe  exercised  tyranny  of 
various  kinds  over  the  Hindus  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion  though  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  ;  and  his  ten  or  twenty  laksh 
of  troops  also  perished  completely  during  his  Deccan  campaigns  of  ten  or  twenty 
years.  Still  the  Empire  of  Delhi  lasted  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  albert 
in  a  hobbling  manner,  after  his  death.  If  the  English  army  in  India  were  to  be 
confronted  by  difficulties  similar  to  those  which  Aurungzebe's  forces  encountered, 

then  the  English  rule  will  not  last  in  India  evea 

panoy. )  reason  of  this  is  that  the  English  remain  in  India  like 

(  0  )j,....f  ^^  ( •^'  Pasflengerf    temporary  (/)  tenants  or  mere  {g)  birds  of  passa|?e(^ 

^^^  residence  of  the  English  in  India  not  being 
permanent,  and  the  English  authorities  as  well  as  the  English  merchants 
having  a  covert  aim  at  enriching  England,  they  are,  quite  naturally,  not 
ready  to  give  into  the  bands  of  the  natives  any  portion  of  the  ruling  power 
after  making  a  separate  division  (  of  the  same  ).  Had  the  Moghuls  exercised 
( their )  imperial  sway  over  India,  for  the  sake  of  the  prosperity  of  the  land 
of  their  original  residence,  by  sending  out  officers  like  temporary  tenants, 
then  the  Moghuls,  too  would  have  been  obliged  to  be  illiberal  in  dealing 
with  Princes  and  Chiefs  or  village  institutions,  like  the  English  themselves, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  other  alternative  but  to  disarm  the  subjects, 
Owing  to  the  power  given  by  Western  science  and  the  helplessness  produced 
amongst  the  subjects  in  consequence  of  their  being  disarmed,  the  administration 
can  be  heedlessly  carried  on  without  any  hitch  (  and  )  without  even  a  considera- 
tion of  the  desires  or  the  aspirations  of  the  people.  Owing  to  the  bomb  this 
state  (  of  things  )  has  not  remained  permanent.  The  subjects,  armless*  and  the 
Qovernment,  admittedly  powerful  cwing  to  the  modem  science    of  arms.  Pp 

to  this  time  there  was  no  means  at  all  for  Government 
(70    ( Lit,  eetimate,)  ^  ^^^^  ^j^^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^   becoming  disappointed 

owing  to  some  acts  of  Qovernment,  get  exasperated  -  and  become  even  turn-head- 
ed. How  was  Government  at  all  to  know  that  the  tyranny  of  its  acts  hag 
become  unbearable  to  the  subjects  ?  What  happened  usually  up  to  this  time 
when  Government  did  any  act  and  the  bubjects  disapproved  of  it?  The  people 
used  to  submit  petitions,  to  prefer  requests;  the  authorities  used  to  say  that  it 
was  temporary  froth,  that  it  would  subside,  in  a  short  time,  of  itself.    The  peopi® 
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become  despondent,  the  impatient  fretted  and  fumed  \vithin  themselves  in 
exasperation,  and  the  tnrn-headed,  in  their  own  violent  emotion,  burnt  their 
bodies  and  in  a  fit  of  passion  made  an  offering  of  themselves  alone,*without 
even  any  report  of  ox^  kind  reaching  the  ears  of  Oovemment;  such  vizs  the 
state  (of things)  up  to  this  time.  The  turn-headed  men  destitute  of  arms 
became  provided  with  arms  in  consequence  of  the  bomb,  and  the  bomb  reduced 

the  importance  (  t )  <)^  iBilitajry  strength.    Unless  a 
t){LU'y  awe.)  beginnkig  be  made  to  divide  wealth   and  authority 

wjth  the  sobject,  with  greater  liberality  than  was  shown  by  the  Moghuls,  England 
will  not  henceforward  be  able  to  carry  on  the  administration,  without  any  hitch, 
through  of&oers  having  (only)  a  temporary  (interest  in  the  country).  The  bomb  is 
not  a  thing  like  muskets  or  gxms.  Muskets  and  guns  may  be  taken  away  from  the 
subjects  by  means  of  the  Arms  Act;  and  the  manufacture,  too,  of  guns  and  muskets 
without  the  permission  of  Qovernment,  may  be  stopped;  but  is  it  possible  to  stop  or 
to  do  away  with  the  bomb  by  means  of  laws  or  the  supervision  of  officials  or 
the  busy  swarming  of  the  detective  police  ?  The  bomb  has  more  the  form 
of  knowledge,  it  is  a  ( kind  of )  witchcraft,  it  is  a  charm,  an  amulet.  It 
has  not  much  the  features  of  a  visible  object  manufactured  in  a  big  factory. 
Big  factories  are  necessary  for  the  bombs  required  by  the  milUtary  forces  of 
Government,  but  not  much  (  in  the  way  of  ),  materials  is  necessary  to  prepare  five 
or  ten  bombs  required  by  violent,  turn-headed  persons.  Yirendra's  big  factory 
/  .  X  /  r^^    —  .^^A  i«  .  ^^  bombs  consisted  0)  of  one  or  two  jars  and  five  or 

<;)(  l4^.,  wai  stored  in.  )  x       u  xn  j    rt  x     i_       •     i 

ten  bottles;  and  Government  chemical  experts  are 
at  present  deposing  that  the  factory  was,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  faultleess 
like  a  Government  bomb-factory.  Should  not  Government  pay  attention  to 
the   true  meaning  of  the  accounts  published  in  ( the  course  of )  the  case  of 

Virendra's  conspiracy  ?  Judging  from  the  accounts  published  of  this  case,  the  for- 
mula of  the  bomb  does  not  at  all  appear  io  be  a  lengthy  one  and  ( its  )  process 

also  is  very  short  indeed.  The  power  of  keeping  the  knowledge  of  this  forntila 
a  secret  from  one  who  is  turn-headed,  has  not  now  been  left  in  the  laws  of 
Government  This  knowledge  is  not  a  secret  in  Europe,  America,  Japan  and 
other  countries.  In  India  it  is  still  a  secret  knowledge.  But  when  the  number 
of  turn-headed  ( persons  )  increases  owing  to  the  stringent  enforcement  of 
the  policy  of  represion«  what  time  will  it  take  for  the  magical  practices, 
the  magical  lore  of  Bengal  to  spread  throughout  in  India  ?  The  labour  of 
acquiring  this  lore  will  not  be  as  hard  to  those  who  are  turn-headed  as  the 
labour  of  bringing  their  brains  again  to  a  normal  condition;  and  even  in 
putting  this  lore  to  a  practical  use  there  is  very  little  possibility  of  the 
exasperation  being  even  calmed  down  through  a  Magistrate,  owing  ( to  the 
plot )  being  frustrated  by  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  the  detective  police. 
To  speak  in  ( the  language  of  )  hyperbole,  this  factory  can  be  brought  into 
existence  in  a  trice  and  ( also  )  broken  up  in  a  trice  I  Therefore,  how  can 
the  nose-string  of  the    law    be    put  on    these    turn-headed    wizards  of    the 

.x./r^     4^u*i.    uv     bomb  ?    When  the  Explosives  ( k  )  Act  was  passed 
( ft )  ( i«„  Act  aboQl  bombi. )      ,     ^     ,     j    ,    i.     x  >   x  ^A^  TT 

in  England  (  about )  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
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bomb  had  not  attained  such  a  form  of  knowledge  ( as  at  present  ).  The  bomb 

had  not  ( then  )  become  9l  (I)  mere  toy  (l)  ot  the 

/.L^U:,'^^^  .1^'  ^^^^         Western  sciences.    At  that  time  elaborate(m)   appli- 
of  the  body,  as  it  were.  )  .     ,        ,  .  ,  • 

ances,  too,  were  required;  «also  special    materials 

(  m  )  Lit,t  many, )  were  required  and  the  factory  also  used  to  be  a  big 

one.  Such  tings  can  be  prevented  by  law;  but  when 

science  begins  to  exhibit  wonders  like  the  bomb  in  mere  sport  (  and  even  )  while 

walking,  talking  (and)  sleeping,    how  can  these  simple  sports  of  science  be  put 

a  stop  to  ?    The  Westerners  propitiated  the  goddess  of  science  for  ( securing  } 

commercial  progress  and  military  stregth.     How  will  it  do  to  accept  only  the 

gift  of  the  blessing  of  the  propitiated  goddess  and  to  refuse  only  those  things 

which  that  very  goddess  may  be  doing  in  mere  sport  in  order  that  no  one  may 

become  intoxicated  with  the  bestowal  of   the  blessings  ?     While  the  knowledge 

of  the  science  of  the  Westerners  is  being  thus  easily  obtained  (  by  people  )  every 

day,  and  while  new  discoveries  are  being  daily  made    that  produce    terrific 

powers  in  no  time  with  a  simple  process  from  common  chemicals  themselves 

which  are  constantly  required  for  trade  and  industries,  how  long  will  Oovem- 

ment  stop,  by  legal  restraints,  the  current  of  the  sport  of  scientific  experts  t 

In  our  opinion,  Government  are  going  to  put  themselves  aad  the  subjects  to  loss 

for  nothing,   by  pursuing  impossible  things.      If  the  perfect    state    to  which 

scientific  knowledge  has  attained  in  Europe  and  America  be  considered,  (  one  ) 

has  to  say  that  Government  has  been  engaged  in  the  vain  attempt  of  making 

an  impossibility  a  possibility.    At  such  (  a  )  time  ( as  )  this,  chemists,  persons 

engaged  in  industries  and  petty  manufacturers  cannot  fail  to  be  subjected  to 

unjust  compulsion  for  nothing.    The  object  desired  by  Government  cannot  be 

accomplished  by  the  Explosives  Act,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  serve  as  an 

instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  police  and  the  petty  officials  to  persecute  good 

men.    This  effort  to  impose  (n)  a  Prohibition  (n)  upon 

wi^.^*         (2i«e.,  do  away        ^^  scientific  knowledge  about  bombs  and  the  materials 

(for  making  bombs  )  is  vain.      If  bombs  are  to  be 
stopped  this  is  not  the  proper  means  (  for  it )  ;    Govrrnment  should  act  in  such  a 

way  that  no  turn-headed  man  should  feel  any  necessity  at  all  for  (  throwing  ) 
bombs.  When  do  people  who  are  engaged  in  political  agitation  become  turn- 
headed  ?  It  is  when  young  (  political )  agitators  feel  keen  disappointment 
(by  being  convinced)  that  their  faculties,  their  strength  and  their  self-srcri- 
fice  cannot  be  of  any  use  in  bringing  about  the  welfare  of  their  country  in 
any  other  way  than  by  acts  of  turn-headedness,  that  they  become  turn-hea- 
ded. Government  should  never  allow  keen  disappointment  ( to  take  hold ) 
of  ( the  minds  of  )  those  intelligent  persons  who  have  been  awakened  ( to 
the  necessity  of)  securing  the  rights  of  swarajya.  Government  should  not 
forget  that  when  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  the  awakened  intelligent 
people  spread  throughout  the  nation  and  begin  rudely  to  awaken  the  whole 
nation,  the  disappointment  instead  of  decreasing  becomes  all  the  more  keen, 
if  this  process  of  awakening  is  stopped  at  such  a  tlme«  Government  has  passed 
the  new  '  Newspapers  *  Act  with  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to  the  process  of  awakening; 
and,  therefore,  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  disappointment  assuming  a  more 
terrible  form  and  of  tamheadedness  being  produced  even  amongst  people  of 
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thoBghtfal  and  quiet  disposition.  The  real  and  lasting  means  of  stopping  bombs 
consists  in  making  a  beginning  to  grant  the  important  rights  of  swarajya  (to 
the  people  )•  It  is  not  possible  for  measures  of  repression  to  have  a  lastiug 
(  effect )  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Western  sciences  and  that  of  the^ 
people  of  India. 


[H.  L  M.'s  High  Court,  Bombay, 


A  true  translation. 


Translator's  Office,  7th  July  1908.] 


N.  L.  MANKAR, 


M.  579. 


Third  Translator. 
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Ex.  D. 

[  Tlie  followhig  is  tJie  original  Marathi  text  of  tJve  article  of  which  Ex.  D.  is 
a  translatimu  ] 


^  JJ'TPT  fe^rSR  ?fT^. 

m  3Trs5rs8TrqT^  R^^M^Hi^K^  ^^m^ii^'wii  ^^  ^ilRwm  33^  srrw  ^tm  ant. 

?«^raTlt^  ^  ^  ?5r  ^^  Rjt«IH^<*K^I  ^^  #^  ^(trT  3R|%.    ai^lidciH    ^TO- 

cf^^  2m  3n|.  ^  'Tt^  fl5WR%  tid^*fcd/l  «MR<M  ^RiH^-^i  ^RRT  qm  shot  ^ 

^t?^  fFT^  ^5R  ?  ^^^  2T^  WT^  5*1^  ^T^  W^  5cl%=^  ^,  cR  H<ff^^  ^ToT  5^- 
f^T  SRJof  Ci^.    fl^WHm  ^T^  ^3PJT  ^orrtt,  ^T^T^  f^TO  *<«ll^  ^    <l\il^l  an-^<^WI<fl 

^^'^  ^  ^3cq?T  ^i^'Trtf  ^f  ^FR^  arf^  5iHt  5^  ^f^  ^  ^Tf^  ^^iHt  ^Tfr  artj^r  ^ti^j 
^Tf^  9IT  4i^^<  T^  3?mT^,  sRft  arfSRiRt^iiNt  'w^  f^^rHt  5^^  tRft;  an%  wTi^^rtcfte 

^l^co^t^irr  'SPRT  ^i^SiT  c^TRT  3TN^  ^^  ^TR^  ^TcTSft  3Tl|.    ^TRTt  3Wr    ^^   >i*«^d)  ^, 

wr  ^^M^i  1^1^211  vJi<wii^  ari^R[icj4iK'4ii  JRFT  ant  ^  ^^  ^t®  ^r^  ?  arfSr^rtN^'iNl' 
qf|^  ^'Es^r  ar^  ant  ^,  ^wntos  ftpm^rtcf  ^  in^  Trfl^^;  arri^r  ?n^^  <»<mn>S 
fife^  ^sr^ffe  4>4>^^[^^  ^tw^  jRHt  5n%  stcTt  ^mr  ^t^.  arft^Mltfl  ai^  5=^^  ^s{m 
^\tS^^  ant  ^  ^c^^  ant*  ^^  ^^^n^  ^J^  ^n^i-5  ant  ^^  ^f^Ftei  ^  f%^  'i^ 

>^l«IKH  qf^^  ^  >SRT^,  ^JTSWm  arf^r^iFqtJff  ^^^  'n^  anr^  g^52  /^i^Nt  >5R^  ant. 
aTRl*K^5  qrS5T  ^s^NHMI  ^T  arfSlcfeMMI    5n3§    an'^    f  :^    f^    ^W^  51^  3!^ 

qr^s  ^\;^.  ^<*i<^  gj%  ^?(t  =?ro5?fr  ant  rt  q?T.    ^i^tMi^i  sfmtoS  ^wrsn^  >i<;&niMi<A>» 

^wft  ant^,  a^ft  #^  ar^jqi  aTf^^>Mi*fl  ft^Bf^^  ant.   ^^NMI   ft^  ^  ^F^mA 

3<)Mi*^  ^iWto^  ^  44iMi^<!i  ^mto^,  5iF?^  ^rtt^raF^n^  at^  arit.    «i^ii^^i  sn^- 

'Tioa^Ml  llfRft  ^^Pfpsl?!^  arf^  3nt,  ^  a<Nl^^  ^Mt^  an^q?5qt2sn  ^4dl^[  it^- 
gs  ;3cTO  5tcn^.   ^'H^ft  aHTf%H  ?n^,   cR  a^Hll^^R   5czn^  ^iWt  >i^4)4lW    an^ 

^,  53%^.  qrf^^  2Er5^  ^ftrfe^r  ^  ^  &f^!*e  ant  ^^n  ^sfeit  *<wif<i  ainift^ 
tr^T^  ^q^^ippTO  5RT^f^  ft^Tosr.    arJrf^  TT^^RIT  <bl«»iivfl^[Ni  ^  ^  ^tanf^  ant. 
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^  qn^cf  ungS  i^trt  ^t^^  sflWtcsr  Wiki  ^^rt^  Wt^  ^^pto  f^r^rssr,  ^- 

<^id?^  ^N*l)i  q^r^TT  *ldTcflc4  57^  5^F2IT  *ldTd^   9Tl|cr,    t    #»fti&    f^'TOTt   ^  ^, 

^M\^M  53TnS  ^  ^r^  wm  ^ripf  ^f^w^i^r  srrjt  «r^  ^^  ^^^(t^  ;sr^  ^j^  wnR^ 
<»<N^i-^  ^  5^  ^f^^  *<"^i*^  ^  Mt*wji+5  ^NsHr  5nf%^  5?^  5|$r,  aror  #^w^  ^^- 

5T%Q5r  f^l^f^  ^5^  ^teS.     ^fe^e^T  MNdl^l    fi^F^  <l^'«^id^    ^   ^SPTVft   ^^  ^ 
^    JTg^    qj55t=tT  ^  4i^lMI*4Ml    SJT^^^  ^^    S5RfM.      q^T  (i^^H    Hi^hW    fiNRn^ 

^nr  ^rMKI^  *I^<UI^  *<wiid  8TR5r  !    ^TR^t^aTT  5c!^  >d4l<MUir^  5?Ri?r  ^    ^    ^^'^zn 

^  ^s^f^  ^\M^^  ^ff3fm  5TTfr.    4t^  «iK^iiil-wii  ?TRR  qnt§  a?^  f^^^MidT"^ 

q^-T^  ^)^  ^  ft?5rT-f^#^  ««K^ill^  fe^  ^.     3?KJ|^«IK^[  ^1^  ;3T^  SRHT  3n^ 
cRT^  SRTT  ^  Ri^rm^cfte  ^T3ft  il^  ^TT^  cR  g^  ^T^^^^  q^  ^ETSft  ^exTT  fl^^Mld 

r^2|?JTR  ^.    m\^  g^  ^rw  9^  R^^Mid  ^s^tt  ^o5rtr%  f%^  cfi^^i^^K^  ^rf^^j^  I 

•4^^ I  ft^OT^  5PR^RT*t^5]^  ^  ^I^I^MI  ftl^^TFNt  «II4^II^  =5IF5ft^  3R?^  rR  ^TRRSf- 

^  ^i^<^ct|NSMKri  f^  nm^'irMkiT  ^ncfRT  ^'fl^5rt3ffrm  ^rg^  sgrt  ^^pt^  sRft  ^srsrr- 
^3RHT  f5t:^r^  ^Hi/^<iR  Tc^  5t^.    ^ff^^n^  w^  f^^  ^Tm%  ^  srsrr  f^.-^?^ 
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f^RM  ^^3;5T  ^RTPft  ^^  m^f^^  S^^ncT,  |  ^<*IWI  iT^WT^TRnW  ^NM^ci    ?n^   5155^1. 

%«^>i<-^i  t^Ni  1^  51^  smw  FR5r  «nt,  t  ii<*KWi  ^fTsnt  cp&  ^  ?  <iw^^ 
fl^^>^;  arf^PFrtt  ^^p»RT  IT  ej^Ne  %^  sn^,  afNir  ^55r  ^mt^iN  ^rSf  ^%^.    ^»^*fr 

'Tlf^  5T  ^1^  ^i^  ^fto  ^Mmi«^  ^PE3  5TTff.    ir^Ki^  *[^<qi5  ^5^  ^  ^t^  sr^qi^ 

^BR^  ?TT?f .  ^^rtr  55^<yi  ^HI^IMI  ^  'fteqi^  ^Tts^  *K<m^  BRH^  ^MMW,  q^  eiT- 
^frTTzft  m^PK^JTT  <A\m\\  44IMN  ^  'ft^  ^RR  'b^'Wil^  f^R^  ^ng^ft  ^SRTcT  ^.  f^^ 
^  ^llo^HI  ^  qJR^RT  tr^  ^    ^R^KTFT,  ^  <4Nh    «fldHiid    ^Tfef^    fRTT,  3nf^  |r 

sRR^RT  ^<^J{1  ^  ^TloQ^N  ^K^Mi^^iJi  ^rreit^T^^  f^"5r^5T^,  3RTT  ^n^^i^r^ 

5l5F^  snsft^  ^<*KH  Sg  MlticlN^W  ^  qSR  ?  9IT  ^^^^TT*  ^  f*t^5?r  5n%«  FT^    3J^, 

^m^  qnm  ^  ^Uoo^Ni  ^  ^  55HcRqR  %RT  ^,  ^  ^f^rCt  ^HR^  sfFT  ^.  ^  ?n^- 
qxJT  ^^q^irfR  >Jrtw  ^kr^  sf^r^  ^>3r  ^ngS  ^rr^ft^  m^  qi^^^rrqi  ^stt^i^W  ^jtrt* 

4i?|Ri<il  fl^'SiHtrT  =q^?fq^  q^RWRC  f%cft^  ^  ^MiuiK  ?  ^  ?n^f^  3Tl|^  ^IIHT  ^  f^ 
^qR5T  'M^\^  3TrqRT  c^  ^g^:  dlco^N<  3^|^|Wil^di  qwftWJTT^;  q^IT^il^o^lcf^jR* 

^q^  ^diH!^  3H  qi^f^-^i  ^rgqfgs  q  q^i^gS  ^m^  ft^^  ^^t^ctt^  ^cnrq  >id<w^i- 

^^  ^Piq  ^^R  q>Jft  3T1^.    on^^rqt^  qterqqrt  aRFqRT  fT  ^K^stMl  g^^f^R^  STfelcqicT 

^imcrt  %^r  q  is^^R^rfl-  ^rfecrt  ^ !  ^  qf^^qteqFqr  m  tt^Pr^  ^d^ini  ^epwt*  ^^«w 

^f  ^n^  ^  ?  qfT  q^RT  qqf^  i^^^ld  ^r^lt  qlfq^qteqrqr  qjRqr  m^  cqi^  qfq^sqpir 

.  ^4  KHiR  ^^  3TtS  ^^.  qrf^JTM  ^II^Ml  ^Wqr  JTS  qiq^rtosr  I^^q^BT  5T5fcrr.  ^- 

qo5if  >d4*<u7^  t5T^  ?5m^,  ^ngjfllt  f^  ^  q  ^R^HT^  ^TfeT  3?^.   ^RT^qi  'ft^qr  srfcTTO 

5CRr?rR  fNRTR^  3n|.  q^  ^nntosf  ^n^  ^qj^Rrt  ^rRScrt,  qtecrt  qte^,  f^^  f^rsRrt,  e?^ 

im^.  ^q^  5Rra  q5^  ^^^t  q^s^R  hh^m  ^  qrf|%,  q^  cfrq  ^  q^siqRH  ^h* 
^37jm  ct^  ^  ir^  ^qr  ^re^  ^fter  ^^  ^Rf^  ^q^r  ^n^  ^r^,  3?§  ^  frt^  ?  qrf^- 
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^^iRH'sjn  #>5RT5f  ^R'SBT^  f%^  f^  an^p^  ?i^  ^R^iR  aRTW 'Tt^t^arr  ;n^ 

?R^JR  ?B^  5551^  ^,  ^    fFH^   ^T^.    5IT^    itti^^^iiWTqiqt,    >d4il4lW^t4MH<  ^ 

^osoqi^  tr^  5^TR  fN^  «T^.  irWte2?m^  ^ireft^WH  ^  ^ng*  jnCWiF  *<u^mi  fi 
^R^^i^  ^^r^Tt  ^rrSjfa^i  ^  ^r^,  ^t^  ^R^t^  ^  'tt^.  ^t^t^  -^oicioird  q^^ 
^m^i  ^^  ^»92irir  m^\^  ^bi*  ^i*>fai^qmil^^i-M  ?cr  5^rtt  *|wi^i^  Wf^  ^Nrt 
^i.m4i^  ^^  5TT^^  ifefTcTKf  ^  f^Rm  ^<*K?  %s5Tfr  ?t^  ^t  ^wr  ^t^.  ^rt- 

3TO3T  ?TT?crT3f  ^m  ^  ant,  ^  rthS  fSRitrl  ^SR^  ari^  ^ff^f^  f^s;^-  f^^^  ^  ^n?T 


Hi^^ 


^TM  iiiii^Mi  w  ftjWTFft^  <^*Mi  *rT5Rfszn  ft^nfifcT  fepr^  5^^  ^i^  ^. 
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Ex.    E. 

(  Translatimi  of  a  Mardthi  article  printed  in  column  3  of  page  5  of  ilie  issue^ 
of  the  *  Kesari '  newspaper^  dated  12th  May  1908^  and  liaving  a  foot-note^ 
as  translated^  "  This  neiaspaper  was  printed  and  ^>t*6Zi«/e6d  at  the  *  Keaari ' 
Printing  Press^  No.  4S6,  Narayan  Peth,  Pomaf  by  Bal  Gangadhar  TUak. "  ) 


Since  the|  commencement  of  the  bomb-affair  all  the  Anglo-Indian  news- 
papers have  been  incessanty  advising  Government  as  to  what  should  be  done, 
if  such  calamities  are  to  be  averted  in  future.  The  Engalishnian  of  Calcutta 
and  the  Bombay  Times  and  other  newspapers  have  imputed  the  whole  blame 
to  political  agitation.  The  Statesman  newspaper  of  Calcutta  being  controlled 
by  the  missionaries  was  not,  so  long,  much  opposed  to  political  agitation. 
But  this  paper  has  now  given  out  its  opinion  that  since  terrible  occurrences 
of  bomb  ( outrages  )  spring  from  the  Swadeshi  and  boycott  agitation,  this 
agitation  should  be  stopped.  The  Swadeshi  agitation  gives  rise  to  bomb-out- 
rages and    the  Bengal  partition  gives  rise  to  the    Swadeshi    agitation;     then 

why  not  first  cancel  the  Bengal  partition  itself  ?  The 
(  A  )  (  The  floienoe  of  logic, )       Tar/ca-shastra  (a)  of  Anglo-Indian  new8paper(editors) 

has,  owing  to  (their)  heads  being  turned,  now  become 

key«t)   ^         80i«noe    o    mou-    _j^^^,;.^^^^^;^^g^^^^  (2>)  When  secret   plots  of  a  very 

.    ^  ,mu  ^«    «.i.»     similar  kind  were  discovered  in  Ireland,  the  statesman 

(  fl  )  ( The    science    ox     lalse*  ^ 

hood, )  Mr.  Gladstone,  instead  of  making  use  of  the  TarJcata- 

shastra^  {c)  made  use  of  the  genuine  TarkU'Slui»tra^(a) 
and  made  efforts  to  grant  "  Home  Rule,^'  ( i. e. ),  "  Swarajya"  to  that  country. 
Some  people  pay  attention  to  the  evil  effects  of  a  vice  firmly  established  in  the 
body,  only  when  (that)  vice  begins  to  infiict  trouble  upon  the  body  in  the  shape 
of  a  terrible  abscess;  and  an  effort  is  then  made  to  remove  the  vice.  The 
terrible  murders  that  took  place  in  Ireland  spontaneously  rivetted  England's 
attention  to  the  grievances  of  that  country  and  then  '^  Home  Rule  '*  or  Swarajya 
for  Ireland  began  to  be  discussed.  Such  usefulness,  of  one  sort,  of  these 
murders  has  been  indirectly  described  by  Lord  Morley  in  one  place.  Will  the 
terrible  occurrence  at  Muzzaffarpur  rivet  Lord  Morley*s  attention  to  the  grievance 
about  the  partition  of  Bengal  ? 

The  opinion  of  the  Allahabad  Pioneer  about  the  bomb-outrage  is  that  if 
Government  wants  completely  to  prevent  these  terrible  occurrences,  it  should 
keep  ready  a  list  of  the  ^^  suspected  leaders "  of  bomb  ( -throwers )  for  each 
province,  district  or  talnka  and  notify  that  if  there  was  any  bomb-outrage 
within  such  and  such  limits,  ten,  twenty  (  or  )  twenty-five  persons  out  of  that 
list  would  be  hanged !  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  one  way  of  striking 
terror  ( into  the  public  mind )  ;  but  it  is  a  truth  established  by  history  that 
outrages  like  those  of  bombs  increase  instead  of  diminishing  by  (the  adoption  of) 
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«rich  remedies*    The  ConservatiTe  party  paased  the  **  Coercion  Act, ''  that  is  to 

say,  a  law  to  put  down  the  people,  with  a  Tiew  to  bring  the  Irish  people  to 

r^  ,rt^  .V  reason,  (d)  The  present  Parliament  is  engaged  in  the 

(^  (U*..  .g«>e»ea».)  busineea  of  paaring  a  bUl  to  repeal  thla  v^easnre. 

C*)— ('^)  (lit,,  laws  having         Were  those  who  passed  (Orepressive  lawsW   terrori- 

<ihe  eharaoier  of  the  yoraoious  •       xi.    i  •  i.  i     -.•  •    xi.  xw    •  x 

demon  Bakasur.  ^  ^^^^  ^'^^  inah.  people,  Wise,  or,  is  the  present  Ministry 

that  repeals  those  very  laws  wise  ?    The  history  of 
(/)  (Lit.,kt«rwWng.)  Ireland  bears  witness  (to  the  fact)  that  repressive  (/ ) 

laws  proTe  useless  in  the  end.    It  is  only  when  rulers  wish  in  their  minds  to  wipe 
out  of  existence  any  society,  any  group  of  people  or  any  nation,  that  in  the 
first  instance  repressive  laws  and  afterwards  laws  that  (  would  )  partially  wipe 
them  out  of  existence  are  brought  into  force.    But  mankind  has  never  benefitted 
through  such  national  assassination.     If,    owing    to    the   bomb-outrage,    the 
nation's  assasstnation  is   begun  in   India,    then  we  can    plainly    say  that  its 
consequence  would  never  prove  beneficial  to  the  Anglo-Indians.    As  tiie  Anglo- 
Indians  have  not  sufficient  strength  in  their  wrists  to  accomplish  this  work  of 
national  assassination,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  they  should  not  listen  to  the 
advice  of  those  like  the  Pioneer  who  are  hostile  to  their  interests.  It   is  possible 
(for  England)  to  make  Ireland  remain  only  in  name,  by  coaxing  it,  swallowing 
0)    (Lit^atonetitDe.)  ^*»  patting  it  into    the  stomach  and  digesting  it. 

England  may  possiblyG')  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
national  assassination  of  Ireland  but  it  is  not  possible  to  do  (this) — in  the  case 
of  India«  Anotiier  statement  of  the  Pioneer  is  that  there  does  not  exist  at  pre- 
sent any  cause  sufficient  to  produce  so  much  excitement  among  the  people  as 
would  manifest  itself  in  the .  shape  of  bomb  (  outrages  ).  The  Bengal  partition, 
ihe  agitation  consequent  on  such  partition,  the  riots,  zulum  and  prosecutions 
resulting  from  this  agitation->-«re  not  all  these  facts  indicative  of  the  excited 
•conation  of  the  people?  At  one  time  such  oppression  gave  rise  to  small 
iinsnxrectioDS  in  England;  and  it  was  only  when  the  people  of  that  country 
rose  in  rebellion,  and,  after  dethroning  the  King,  introduced  constitutional  rule 
that  no  occasion  was  left  for  them  to  resort  to  violent  means  for  efEecting  admi- 
nistrative reforms.  To  disregard  facts  that  increase  the  exasperation  of  the 
people,  and  then  to  ask  the  question  as  to  why  the  Bengalis  should  have  gone 
off  their  heads  so  much,  this  high-handed  chicanery  becomes  only  a  newspaper 
like  the  Pioneer  enjoying  the  protection  and  patronage  of  Oovernment. 

;[  H,  I.  M:s  High  Caurt^  Bomhay^  A  true  translation. 

TroHslator's  Office,  7th  Jidy  1908.  ]  N.  L.  MANKAR, 

Third  Translator. 
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Ex.     E. 

[  The  following  is  the  (mginal  Marathi  text  of  the  editorial  notes  of  whic/i 
Ex.  E.  is  a  translation.  ] 


(%^,  ?n^  ?^^  \\o^  ). 

<M*1^  ^o6cifli)t^i  'wM  ft^  5T55^.    'M  OT  q^  ^TRrt  sm^  «?§  jrt  ^sTrfrr  ^  ani 

tj^  ii*K-«fl  siH^Thdr  ^  ?T^  ^iWr  TT%  fitjiiufi  q^jkrSf  ^  %5ft  3n|.    4|^4><^<-^i  sr- 
«figS  55ri  ?ft§  qr^  55^  4mi<*x^i  4>io6uftx4|i  jr^^rni^  |>^  ^^  ^jrt  ? 


ayf^<4i<idM,amr^R\ti^NiftrajcraTi|.  aii^^^^x^i  ^r^>Rr  diwir^i  3^|u|w^|<4>ftdi  *i-ii<<^- 

^WTT^  ft^  'TRl  <»<mi'^    ^ntcT    ^iMd-J    Ml^Jid    JJr!^    ^Tl^.     3{H^^-c^l    ^*MI    ^pTcT 
sraftn^    5RRTl(t    ^RT^   TRT    ^JT^    ^T?!^,    ^  ^    ^!^  ^    ^^^  ^TTSft   5RR  ^'Sa 
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14-MKi  wufsf,  r^m^  ^^id^  ^fesff  TT^  ^^rgftxH^c^T-^i  m^w  hw^In  *<i^^w 

4\\txA\\xA\\  ^H^^lji^  ^n^WRT  ^R  fl^^HId  5ITW  *<Wj|d  3n?5T,  ^  c'IRT  qft^HOT  #^l^- 
^TSTtsTT  %55W  ft^^  fFTR  50^,  ar^arn^^q^^^rW.  t  TT^^^  ^RT  ^T^  >^JI^d^ 

^  ^rt^.  >^N^^i  i=2R;r^,  JJr^pr,  qtetcr  ^n^,  'pilfjT  ^rmtt^^Rm  ^  ^x^  ^.  ^3tr- 


5I«r  R^KJcl^NI.    fr  3ftu*  JTR^TT^OqiJTr  ^i^K-^l  M<slK^I<:fl  ^T^W^    'qT^f^'^K^I-4 
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Ex.    F. 

(  Translation  of  the  Marathileader  2^in'ei  in  columns  4  and  5  of  page  4  afkd 
column  1  of  page  5  of  the  i  sue  of  the  '^  Kesari'*  newspaper  dated  19th  May 
1908^  a7id  Jiatnng  a  foot-note,  m  iranslatedy  *  This  newspofer  teas  printed  and 
published  at  the  "  Kesari  "  printing  Press^  No.  486^  No/royan  Peth,  Poona 
hy  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak.  ) 


A  doable  hint. 


There  is  certainly  na  donbt  that  tbe  heads  of  those  yonng  gentlemen  who 

mannf  actnred  bombs  or  brought  them  into  use  at  Calcutta  were  tamed.    But 

the  disease   of  tnrnheadedness  is  so  contagioos  that,  though  the  heads  of  the 

young  persons  of  Calcutta  (  may )  have  beceme  cool  in  consequence  of  their 

having  vomited  the  poison  in  their  heads,  the  heads  of  some  other  gentlemen 

have  already  been  turned  or  have  now  begun  to  be  turned  by    the  poison 

vomited  by  them«    These  people  are  of  two  sorts.  The  first  (  sort  consists  of ) 

Anglo-Indian  gentlemen  or  journalibts,  and  the  other 

{%) (J5)    ( uteraiiy,   one    (of)  some  cowardly  and  {x)  self-conceited  (jj)  men 

who  has  gained  fame  and  celeb-    amongst  US.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  wilinesB 

nty :  used  with  reproach  of  a  per-        «,*,,,..  ,.         ,        ,    i      ^  x<l 

Aon  who  sits  down  satisfied  with    of  the  Anglo-Indian  joumausts  has  helped  them  in 
his  present  acquisition  and  stri-    tfa^  turning  of   their  heads;  whUe  cowardice  has 

V6S  for  glory  no  farther;  or  used     .        .      ,     ,  ,  »^  <•       j 

with  irony  generally.)  inspired  those  amongst  US  whose  heads  are  in  a 

disordered  condition.  The  only  fact  that  some  boys 
of  Calcutta  prepared  bombs  and  tried  to  blow  off  a  European  Magistrate,  and 
that  two  innocent  white  women  fell  victims  in  that  (  attempt ),  has  sufficed  to  dis- 
tract some  cowards  amongst  us,  who  call  themselves  alone  lovers  of  peace.  It  is 
not  the  case  that  these  people  may  not  have  read  in  newspapers  the  news  of  such 
terrible  things  always  occurring  in  Rassia.  But  their  mind  is  persuaded  not  only 
that  it  was  most  dreadful  that  such  a  thing  snould  have  happened  in  India, 
and  that,  too,  against  white  officers,  but  also  that  it  ( has )  caused  immense 
loss  to  India;  and,  in  order  to  show  their  burning  ( sentiments  of )  loyalty, 
these  gentlemen  are  now  most  vigorously  forwarding  to  Government  sugges- 
tions or  resolutions  of  the  following  sort:— '^  We  protest  most  strongly  against 
such  a  thing ;  bomb-throwers  are,  in  no  way,  connected  with  us  ;  and  we  have 
no  concern  with  their  shocking  deeds;  nay.  Government  should  at  once  stop  the 
writings  or  speeches  which  are  the  cause  of  these  shocking  deeds,  we  have  no 
objection  to  it;  nay,  such  is  also  our  desire ! ''  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  heigbt 
not  only  of  cowardice  bat  also  of  folly.  And  though  Grovernment  officers  may 
be  aware  of  this  fact,  they  indirectly  consent  to  it  in  as  much  as  it  is  only  to  their 
advantage  to  obtain  such  an  admission  at  present  We,  too,  consider  it  reprehen- 
sible that  any  one,  for  any  reason,  should  take  the  life  of  another  by  bombs  or 
by  (any)  other  means.  Not  only  has  it  no  sanction  of  the  code  of  morality,  but 
also  no  one  else,  just  like  ourselves,  considers  that  if  some  white  officers  were 
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nmrdered  in  this  manner,  we  would  thereby  at  once  obtain  swarajija.  We  have 
already  stated  in  oitr  last  issue  that  Bach  is  not  the  belief  even  of  the  yocng 
persons  themselves  who  threw  the  bombs.  In  short,  no  one  will  fail  to  disapprove 
of  taking  the  life  of  any  one  belonging  to  the  ofBcial  class  by  means  of  a  bomb; 
and  If  any  one  were  to  express  his  disapproval  to  that  extent,  there  is  also  nothing 
improper  in  it.  But  the  admission  that  these  horrible  deeds  are  cansed  by  the 
writings  or  lectures  of  some  political  agitators,  wbich  some  people  from  amongst 
ns,  while  expressing  snch  disapproval,  have  now  begun  to  make,  is  wrong  and 
suicidal  in  the  extreme  ;  (and)  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  this  not  only  to  these  (persons) 
but  also  to  the  rulers  themselves.     Anglo-Indian  people  or  journalists  are,  at  this 

time,  absolutely  in  need  of  such  an  admission  from  us.  Though  it  may  be  a  fact 
that  the  people's  heads  are  turned  by  the  vexation  (caused)  by  the  unrestrained 
and  irresponsible  ofBcial  class  in  India,  it  is  desirable  for  the  Anglo-Indians  to 
distort  it,  for  their  own  interest;  and  therefore,  they  have  spread  a  false  report 
that  it  is  not  owing  to  the  bad  acts  of  white  officers  but  owing  to  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  those  who  without  any  reason  make  severe  comments  on  the  said 
officers,  that  the  exasperation  of  the  people  has  reached  the  stage  of  bomb- 
throwing.    This  allegation  of  the  Anglo-Indian    journlists    is    utterly    false* 

But,  under  the  present  circumstances,  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  say  so. 
If  they  admit  that  the  system  of  administration  in  India  is  bad,  they  would  be 
utterly  ruined.  They  will  always  say  this  (and  this)  only^  that  the  political 
agitation  against  white  officers,  which  exists  in  India  is  carried  on  by  a  few 
mischievous  people  for  a  selfish  purpose;  and  that  it  is  not  owing  to  the  sin  of 
white  officers  at  all  that  the  stage  of  bomb-throwing  has  bsen  reached;  but 
that  this  is  solely  (  and  wholly  )  the  result  of  the  very  agitation  of  the  mischie- 
vous people  aforesaid.  Nay,  they  consider  the  bomb-affair  to  be  a  very  good 
opportunity  that  has  easily  offered  itself  to  the  Anglo-Indian  journalists  or 
officers  for  suppressing  the  political  agitation  now  carried  on  in  India.  And 
some  shrewd  people  among  them  have  already  begun  even  to  make  use  of  the 
said  opportunity  in  this  manner.  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that  some 
(a)  literaUy,  leaping,  cowardly  and  selfish  people  among  us,   by  volunta- 

rily rushing  {a)  into  this  their  net  have  set  about 
ensnaring  their  countrymen  1  The  (present)  juncture  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  or 
trying,  but  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  we  say  that  our  people  should  exercise 

particular  vigilance  at  such  a  time.  We  have  nothing  to  say  about  those  who 
wish  to  always  pass  their  time  in  slavery  under  the  irresponsible  and  uncon- 
trolled sway  of  the  white  officers  in  India,  But  all  those^  who,  finding  the  present 
system  of  administration  in  India  to  be  intolerable,  think  that  the  said  system 
of  administration  should  be  reformed  some  time  or  other,  should  take  care  that 
they  do  not,  while  expressing  their  disapproval  of  the  fact  that  some  innocent 
persons  lost  their  lives  by  means  of  bombs,  give  to  Government,  either  knowingly 
or  through  cowardicci  any  absurd  admission  from  them  (  an  admission  which,  if 
given,  would  be  )  just  the  thing  desired  (  by  Government  and  obtained  by  them  ) 
without  any  effort  (on  their  part) .  Expresa  ( your )  disapproval  of,  or  protest 
against,  murder  once,  or  if  you  like,  ten  times ;  no  one  is  against  it.  But,  in 
the  interests  of  the  country,  we  only  beg  of  these  people  that  they  should  not, 
of  their  own  accord,  convey  the  utterly    false     information  to   Gtovernment 
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officials  that  such  acts  of  turn-headedness  are  the  resnlt  of  the  atrong  writingB 
or  speeches  of  political  agitators.  The  evidence  required  for  proving  the  Ices 
which  India  is  sustaining  ttom  the  political,  industrial,  moral  and  material 
points  of  view,  owing  to  the  entire  administration  of  India  being  carried  on 
solely  under  the  sole  guidance  of  the  white  official  class  only  ( and )  in 
utter  disregard  of  public  opinion,  is  so  very  strong  that  none  but  the  friends 
of  the  said  official  class  will  have  any  doubt  of  the  iniquitous  character  of 
the  present  administrative  syetem.  That  such  an  administrative  sy^m  should 
come  to  bo  disliked  by  the  people  is  the  effect  of  Western  education  itself; 
^ud  seeing  that,  in  spite  of  many  years^  exertions,  the  said  system  of  admi- 
nistration is  not  reformed  and  that  real  rights  of  Swarajya  are  not  yet 
granted  to  the  deople  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  rulerp,  the  political  leaders 
in  the  country  cannot  fail  to  have  violent  anger  produced  in  their  minds.  It 
is  true  that  the  said  leaders  will  always  be  able  to  keep  this  anger  within  lawful 
limits;   but  to  think  that  not  even  a  single  person   should  arise  in  the  country, 

whose  rage  would  overstep  the  lawful  limit  is,  as  it  were,  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  one  does  not  know  human  nature.  Of  course,  we  think  that  it  is  an 
extremely  mean  act  to  cannect  ths  turn-headedness  of  bomb«tbrowers  with  the 
writing  or  speeches  of  the  peoples'  leaders  who  give  expression  to  the  unrest 
or  discontent  which  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  people  on  account  of  the 
uncontrolled  system  of  administration.  It  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  selfish 
aim  of  the  Anglo*Indian  journalists  that  they  spread  such  false  report;  there  is 
no  wonder  in  it.  The  only  thing  which  is  really  regrettable  or  Surprising,  \r  that 
we  are  decived  by  it.  It  is  a  matter  well-known  in  history  and  assented  to 
by  the  politicians  everywhere  that  if  the  administrative  system  in  any  country 
2)6  bad«  discontent  arises  among  the  subjects  of  that  country,  that  the  leaders 
of  the  people  set  about  removing  the  defects  in  the  administrative  system,  and 
that,  having  roused  public  opinion  for  that  purpose,  they  promote  the  cause  of 
their  country  on  tha  strength  of  the  said  public  opinion.  If,  however,  owing 
to  the  movement  originating  iu  such  a  cause,  any  tarn-headed  person  in  the 
country— and  in  every  country  turn-headed  persons  are  sure  to  be  (found) — ^had 
his  head  turned  by   violent  anger  and  if  he  became  engaged  in  a  dreadful  deed, 

it  woald  never  be  proper,  as  stated  above,  to  lay  the  blame  of  it  upon  the  poli- 
tical agitator.  If  the  present  attempt  of  the  Anglo-Indian  journalists  to  establish 
a  far-fetched  connection  had  been  merely  foolish,  we  would  not  have  felt  sorry 
for  it ;  but  we  cannot  help  saying  that  it  is  mean,  since  it  arises  not  from 
ignorance  but  from  selfishness.  The  person,  who  says  that  all  political  agitation 
should  be  stopped    because  one  gentlemen  had,  through  rage,  caused  the   ex- 

{h\  (  Literally  proves  plosion  of  a  bomb,  will  be  considered  as  unreaaonable 

^  ^  ^  '^  '*  or  foolish  as   he,  who  argues  (jb)  that  female   edu- 

cation should  be  entirely  stopped  because  under  the  Peishwa's  regime  Anandi- 
bai  had  changed  i  the  letter  )  ^  (dha)  to  in  (ma),  would  be  considered  foolish. 
There  is  no  such  thing  (  to  be  found  )  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  likelihood 
of  being  carried  to  an  extreme  at  any  time.  If  tomorrow  Government  attempt- 
ed to  stop  all  (  practice  of  )  surgery  in  medicine  because  some  person  had  died 
in  consequsncd  of  his  boil  having  been  opened  by  a  doctor,  would  any  one  allow 
it  in  any  country  ?  Just  as  the  English  themselves  have   not   given  up  sea- 
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vayage  beoanse  of  some  person  (  oocasionally  )  meeting  with  death  by  the  sink* 
lag  of  a  ship  so  also  is  the  case  of  political  agitation.  As  declared  by  Dada^ 
bhai  Naoroji  at  the  National  Congress  held  at  Calcutta,  whatever  be  the  ;dis<* 

appointment  in  the  work  of  effecting  political  reform^ 

&;:««yVini'<;iWidi{)!     ^'""^  '^^^"™,  fj^^  p^^p^^  ^^^^^  i^««  w  ^^^^ 

composure  (c)  through  anger  or  rage;  but  how  is  it 

possible  that  this  quality  of  the  leaders  should  be  possessed  by  every  man  in  the^ 

country  ?  In  particular,  when  several  attempts  at  improving  the  political  condition 

have  proved  fruitless  owing  to  the  obstinacy  or  stubbornness  of  the  rulers,  is  it  in 

any  degree  unnatural  if  one  or  two  persons  in  the  country  had  their  heads  turned 

by  rage  and  proceeded  to  commit  (  some )  excess  f  Such  spirits  exist  and  are 

found  in  all  cauntries  (  and  )  in  all  places.    Why,  then,  should  there  be  such  a 

clamour  if  such  a  thing  takes  place  in  India  alone  ?  And  what,  forsooth,  is  the 

reason  of  scattering  calumnies  against  political  agitators  on  that  account  ?  We* 

do  not  understand  this.    It  is  true  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  this  method  of 

Kussian  excesses  had  come  into  India,   but  insamuch  as  the  history  of  political 

revolutions  in  Eussia,  Germany,  France,  Ireland  and  other  places  is  daily  comings 

before  our  eyes,  how  is  it  possible  that  not  even  one  or  two  persons  in  this- 

country  should  not  have  a  mind  to  imitate  it  ?  In  short,  history  bears  open  witness 

to  the  fact  that  in  any  country  where  an  irresponsible  and  unrestrained  official 

class — ^be  it  native  or  alien,— exercises  authority  over  the  subjects  without  any 

control,  the  subjects  of  that  country  are  sure  to  be  always  discontented;  and'that 
if  the  prayer  or  demand  of  the  said  subjects  be  overbearingly  rejected  many- 
times,  one  or  two  of  them  at  least  are  sure  to  become  heedless  and  feel  indiend 
occasionlly  at  any  rate  to  cammit  excesses.    We  need  hardly  say  that  the  occ« 
nrrences  in  India  are  not  a  deviation  from  this  course  of  history.    If  Govern- 
ment  were  to  put  a  wrong  construction  upon  them  just  as  the  Anglo-Indian 
jonrnalists  do,  then  it  would  be  not  only  our  misfortune  but  also  that  of  {our 
rulers  !  Jast  as  if  a  son  committed  some  excess  owing  to  his  having  been  kept 
unmarried  for  many  years,  it  is  the  duty  of  wise  parents  to  take  a  warning  from 
the  said  excess  and  get  the  son  married  as  soon  as  possible,  even  so  it  is  the  duty 

if  a  wise  and  statesman   like  Government  to  realise  that  political  disoontent^haa. 
reached  the  stage  of  some  officer  being  murdered  by  means  of  a  bomb  and  to  soon 

remove  the  primary  causes  that  might  (be  found  to)  exist  of  the  said  political  dis- 
content. We  do  not  at  all  say  that  the  person  committing  the  excess  should  not  be 
punished  or  that  his  excess  should  not  be  repudiated.  Whether  the  matter  be 
Bocial  or  political,  an  excess  is  only  an  excess ;  and  whetever  be  the  primary 
csanse  making  (men)  to  feel  inclined  to  commit  the  said  excess,  the  said  excess 
must  certainly  be  punished  with  the  sentence  prescribed  by  law.  But  to  bear  iui 
xnind  that  such  excesses  are  unavoidable  in  some  cases  and  to  take  a  proper 
lesson  from  them  is  itself  a  mark  of  true  statesmanship  and  we  hope  that  our 
Oovernment  will  consider  the  dreadful  bomb  affair  of  Calcutta  only  from  such  a 

point  of  view.  No  leader  whatever,  who  is  engaged  in  political  agitation,  need 
be  told  afresh  that  Swarajya  cannot  be  secured  by  means  of  a  bomb.  The  bomb^> 
affair  of  Calcutta  is  a  disquieting  but  acute  symptom  showing  how  intolerable 
the  defects  in  the  existing  political  system  are  becoming  or  have  become  ta 
Oie  people  ;  and  as  a  physician,  in  case  a  fever  patient  begins  to  talk  incoherently 
hrongh  delirium,  without  getting  frightened  by  that  symptom,  takes  a  warning 
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form  it  and.  coolly  prescribes  a  more  efficacious  medicine  for  the  disease,  so  the 
rndian  Government  shonid  act  qniety  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  o{  no  nse  at 
all  to  get  frig;htened  by  the  selfish  warth  or  reasoning  of  the  Anglo-Indian  jonrn- 
alistSL  The  political  agitation  among  the  subjects  is  never  groundless.  The  said 
agitation  is,  indeed,  produced  generally  in  consequence  of  the  defects  that  inight 
(  be  found  to  )  exist  iu  the  administration  of  the  country;  and  we  need  not  tell  our 
Government  that  to  stop  (  all  )  political  agitation  in  the  country  by  means  of  an 
oppresive  law,  because  somebopy  has,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  committed  the 
murder  of  some  official  is  to  produce  greater  irritation  among  the  people.  Just  as 
an  engineer  is  required  to  take  a  hint  when  the  steam  in  the  steam-boiler  escapes 
for  the  fir3t  time  ^in  disregard  of  the  weight  of  the  safty-valve  and  is  called 
upon  to  take  measures  for  lessening  the  force  of  the  steam  thereafter,  similarlj 
it  behaves  our  Government,  without  bringing  into  their  head  the  wicked  thought 
of  taking  revenge,  to  make  provision  in  future  for  reforming  their  administ- 
ration in  order  that  the  violent  auger  of  the  subjects  might  not  reach  the 
«tage  of  throwing  bombs.  It  is  not  the  case  that  anyone  does  not  want 
( the  reign  of  )  place  and  law;  but  to  strike,  under  the  pretext  of 
<  maintaining )  tranquillity,  at  the  root  of  the  agitation  that  has  sprung  np 
among  the  people  in  consequence  of  the  real  defects  in  the  administntionf 
while  denouncing  sach  terrible  deeds  as  bomb-outrages,  is  to  adopt  the  path 
of  taking  revenge,  not  of  wisdom  or  statesmanship.  It  is  the  experience  of 
history  that  in  consequence  of  such  a  mistake,  even  constitutional  agitation 
^eventually  acquires  the  form  of  a  revolution;  if  this  experience  or  this  sngges- 
tion  of  taking  a  warning  which  can  be  learnt  from  this  experience  is  not 
acceptable  to  our  Government  we  are  helpless.  We  are  humbly  telling  Govern- 
ment only  that  which  appears  true  to  us  ;  and  it  is  our  belief  that  in  it  alone 
lies  our  good  and  the  good  of  our  rulers.  To  tell  Government  that  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  the  political  agitators  in  the  country  were  the  cause  which  led 
4;o  the  perpetration  ^f  the  atrocious  crime,  of  murder  by  means  of  the  bomb  is 
like  deliberately  driving  Government  into  a  ditch.  There  is  no  wonder  if  those 
white  gentlemen  who  wish  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  white  official  class  and 
who  wish  that  their  oppressive  sway  should  continue  uninterrupted  in  tbis 
country,  give  such  advice  to  Government.  But  that  our  people  should  be 
ready,  while  denouncing  the  bomb  (  outrage  )  ,  to  give  such  advice  under  (the 
influence  of  )  the  one-sided  os  delusive  encouragement  of  Anglo-Indian  jonrnal- 
ists,  or  that  Government  should  commit  the  unstatesmanlike  (  act  )  of  taking  sach 
suggestions  into  consideration, — neither  of  these  two  things,  is,  in  our  opuioD. 
^a  sign  of)  calmness  (or)  statesmanship  or  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  conntry. 
The  minds  of  those  who  make  these  suggestions  are«  in  one  case,  stricken  witb 
cowardice  and  with  craftiness  in  the  other  case.  Therefore,  both  and  specially 
€k>vernment,  should  consider  this  thing  by  keeping  their  heads  cool  :  such  '^ 
fA\    Ti,-     *  -f  ^^^  request  to  them.     There  is  an  old  adage  ( whieb 

ialQ  sin'skriV. )  '  ^^^^ '°°®  ^^^  should  avoid  an  excss  in  all  cases/ (fl 

How  much  longer  do  Government  mean  to  wait  t^ 
the  anger  produced  ir  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  defective  b\  stem  of  admini^ 
tration,  reaching  an  extreme  degree  ?  It  is  not  at  all  desirable  for  a  civiliBei 
and  wise  Government  to  sorely  try  the  patience  of  the   subjects.    TranquillitJ 
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must  of  coarse  be  maintained  and  do  maintain  it ;    but,  under  the    pretext  o£ 
(maintaining)  tranquillity ,*do  not  spread  thorns  on  the  paths  by  which  subjects 
(usaally)  acquire  (their)  natural  rights,  on  the  excuse  (of  the  suggestions  made 
by  flatterers  who  are  adverse  to  the  weal  ( of  Government ) .    This    kind  of 
administrative  policy  has  not  hithereto  proved    beneficial  to  any  one,  and,  if 
the  experience  of  history  be  true,  will  not  prove  so  in  future  also;  this  is 
certain.    We  say  once  more  that  hard  times   are  coming  day  by  day*    If,  at 
«uch  a  time,  both  Government  and  the  subjects  do  not  keep  their  heads  cool 
and   do  not  take  a  proper  lesson  from  undesirable    but  inevitable    incidents » 
they  should  both  bear  in  mind  that  in  consequence  of  it  permanent  harm  will 
be  inflicted  on  the  country.    The  present  difficulty  can  be  (temporarily)  warded 
off  by    (  spreading  )    a  false  report  ;  but  it  cannot  be  a  permanent  solution, 
for  that,    finding  out    the  truth    and    regulating  one's  conduct  in    future  in 
accordance  with  it  is  the  sole  (  and  )  single  remedy  ;    and  it   is    our  prayer  to 
God  that  Government   may  be  inspired    with  the  thought  of  enforcing  that 
•remedy    alone. 


[  H.  7.  M.  's  High  Gourt^  Bombay^  A  true  translation. 

Translator's  Office,  Bth  July  i508  ]  N.  L.MANKAR, 

Third  Translator, 
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Ex.  F. 

11  he  follotving  ia  the  original  Marathi  text  of  the  article  of  which  Ex.  F.  i» 
a  translation^] 


#&?^rt! 


(%^,  ?n^  ?^^  ?^o</ ). 

sntTcT  c^TTEzrr  351^  5|cfc^MuiHi  #sin:  5nw  ^nt.    qs^s^r^t^  ^et^  qkW  ifmt^  ?pir 
^^  TT^  3<iPl^H  iifJi^di^  g^sfjr  ^«2iRr  sRc^T.  %^,  Buf&r  ^im  ^  Pi<M<ivfi  iir=3?r 

^«rHt  ^TR^os  ;3f5r  sM^m  ^w  ?tt^  ani.    ^%3rt^  ^5^  fta  ara^^^  3rf^  ^sm?: 

^  'fte  anf^  ?ftfr  'fp=ajT  «rf^*MMl  f^  ^^I^,    ^  ^WM"!!-^  ^TT^  ITRft,    53%^ 

^,  m  RS¥«iM-5f  q?:jn^  g^JHR  5tt^,  ai^  a?rsziT  5fRT^  ^^  an|;  anP>r  anq?ft  ^stRRi: 
<Mi^^i  S2TO  '*<«^i*nRTt  "  3n5ft  ^  'ft^Nr  ci?ml%^  ftr^  ^Jtf^  an^f;,  ^h  >d^Rm\ 

a!m%  ^BWt  5To5cT;   aTn%  ^TT^T  ank   tc^Kff   an^r^   ^^   ;tt5T;   5^^  5T^  ^  fT 

«RT5ff,    3TRP(t  c^  f^^^  ^;    f%^|5TT  ^  aTRT^  5=^?5T^  ant.  "    a^TT  H«bK-^<  ^p^TF 

fife^s^j^l  ^if^  ^<*K*5  5?ff  ^Tt^rr  ^srrtt?  qrs^  arrtcrl  arRTrsniT^  ^  wn^qun^l^ 
^  ^OT^.    5iti%^nw^  c^TO  anvTK  ;tt^,  ^^  ^^  ^  aRn  <t^  ^  iT^=2rr  ari%- 

*MNI  ^  UT^  ^  Jl«^QNM=^  ^TO^  arrpirRT  dN^dl^*  f8|oSc5  ar^  a^w-c^i  snTpJf  5?5Rrr 

^^iTPEi^  ^n^^  5TT5t  ite?T  at^  an^ff  fef^S^  fT^  ^,  ^  ^jqr  ^[m  ^i^t^i^  ^  si^ 
«rra5tCr  ^ntf .  ^3  a^ft  iH^'cfl  52to  ^^ctrt  ^  ^  fic^  ^pt^  ^rsRStq-  ^era^  ^><mi^i 
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l^^i^<7^ 


^T^  =^T^  m^  ^^q  =^o55ro5  ?nipT  ^^s^'^m  9rrt§  5[th  «n^  trsp  ^sfm  w^  ^ 

^  55m§f  3Tl^.  %^  ?fte  113^^  ^,  qr  ^it^aTT  ^TTSqRT  ^W-^Wt^  ^^  ^^iT  3TT(^  ^. 

^'TTR^  ^f^  3TTq^  ?t^?^  gsgsrr  «n^  ^rn^^rr  ^^nrmi^  's^  m^mix^i  ;3^)iTRr  55^^ 
«Ti^ !  ^  ^a7  TO>r  f%^  q<t%=5(t  ^,  I  ^;  'm  ir^p^  ^rtf  ^a7  sfw^r  ^JNMif  ft$p? 


W^j^f^ 


^^Acfl^' 


^I'^HUII^ 


^W^sRTs  3n^  ;n^  an^,  fij^^ii-i-^r  ^  <m*k^tr  ^r^;?Rn=^  ^rt^i^cf^  q^  -r  ^rort 

^  ^Tf'TO  ;n^7.  3i^rt  TRqq«?ft  ^^  ^^  ^5^7,  |  qrf^^TTc^r  %^nm%  qras  ghr;  ^nf^ 

^^'ff^T  5^5^T^  e^^N  fJlos^  ^r^,  t  qif ^  ^^1^  ^rsr^  {j^j^Mr  ^^  ^tttt  ^jcto 
fn^^%iT^  ^Hf^TO  ^.  V  ^^  ^R^  g5r=^t^  ^er^^K  mi^  ^rtcr  ^s'ff  S^  ^  ^ncr 

<i^qAd)gS  ^«bMi  jRt^  ^7  sr^r^jrtt  f%^  «RRmR  ^cto  iht^  «?t|,  ^  52TO  i5iorr=3iT 
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>iiRc{)  t  ^TF^TT  arrwcT^  ^<«iw  3ig^T^5r^  afi|;  ^rtcf  ^  ^t^  ^.  ^rr^ft  ^  'c^ 

^^,  ^  ^Rcft  ^  ^^  f^  9TT«gRlHt  'fte  ^.  *>MI<I  ^^IWT^  <|M^M<J1 
2n|5  3T^  ^  ^^  51^  sm^  ;3cTO  ?fe^  sr^  a^T^  <l-^M4^d^  <Im  ^>I^H  dm>mMI 

^R^  ^35f#^qT  ^oieioJiii^  ^^il^i^  tT^rarr  44iSiP^)4e^^ — anT%  t?[r  3Tf|  ^  ^n^rt^ 

4:H*KH7  W  ^  ^f^<W"J  ^i^  ^^y^NI  JRc^T  -NWft^l  ant  ^  ^SR  %^  ^<sIh"IHI    SRRfT 

cR  ^H<5A  sHimr  qrfs  ^i^  ^R^f;  qw  ^  ei^MNi  ^^  ^mm^^ssft^^m^  ^RR^ngS  ^'K 

tC«i^NM  %ZTRr  %^  ^  Sff^RTRT  ^  ^  ^Jjf^,  QRf  ^  ^W  ^(cmKH  ^  55RR5r  ?R 
^  f^RT^^rfFTT  3^  f^d*N  TJ^  ^W^:*!!^  ^dlMl^f  «IN*I)o6|  ^ar^f^  §1^  ^  <i^i<£l^ 
=^05^  ^  %^  qr^,   ^  ^m\i\  5^    aRR^RT  f%^    ^  ^W3R5T    ^50^55.      31^  ^- 

cft?!  ^  ^  ^,  f^p^  %5ftCt  f^^  i\m^\  Mfvh^i^^  wi{^  ^r^.    tr^Rir  ^m^ 

1^5T^  3Tlt.  ^KRnt  ^fi^  ^TRff  *^*T^I-^I  <l^^^%  ^iPldc-Mlil4^|uf  <Mc|!)^  g^iR^ 
^<«^MI  ^Rf  f%^  ^^RTT  ITT^  ^  5rt%  5^  g^  ^^  ^dlMI^  fife^  ct^  f%^I^ 
^^TcT  JTTi^;  q^T  JJ^SMMf  ^TTT^  fT  ^  \k\\^^  51^  ^-iWjMI  3Rff  ^st^pT  aRrnrr^  ?  f^- 

JTfT^  ^^'^os  5rr^  sRRnct,  ^  ^^TFfte  Tj^iT^  ^^erit  i^wrl  ^mqr?  ^  f^»^;^  ^m^ 
c^TRT  TT^^  ^hrrs  ^  ?  3nf^  c^w^<?s  <n*1'A|  ^^55^  *<uimi  ^*icj<  a^pr  musi^w^w 

^    aTRit    t  ^;   q^    ^[%3Tr,  ^il^sfr,  s^JRT,   3TT^   ^    fe*l"NI    <M*h|^-^l    f/^ira* 

^rtt^ — wi  ^5E^[^  9Rt  ^  q?:^  ^ — anq^  ^mr  jt^  ft<*^myiiH[  'tt^- 
^  ant  c^  c^  ^?TO  5r5rr  %fjft  ar^  ^^n^^n^fNr,  anPfr^f^  sFsfrsRHt  f^ 
f^  TRPjJt  ar^i^  ^  i\^mi^  a??TRT  iTRitcR  riiMi^*7  TT^rtsf^RT  crtrHRftssif 
c^TF*  5111%  ^)«flf^  crtt  ai^NRi*^  041**^  1-^,  «nrf^  ?^lRr  ^jsRT  m^  ^  ant. 

fIgWRFT  ^^^^1  5RJR  qr  ifclil^lx^I  ^R^  ^tf^  ^J^,  t  an^  ^i4IN^m  5T^. 
3?^-5l%^    q^^R    ^widld   c^nJRFf  ^R^>R    ^  c^q^T    a?^    f^q^  ^RTt  ^5m§  cR  ^ 

^3TRr#5r  5T^?R  an^Txzn  <N*c^?-3[ifi  ^  5^^.    g^yRsrys^os  ^arf^^rrfer  ^1^^ 

^^TPE^IT  fRUT  ^    ^   aic^NR    «r^W  cR  ^T^    aTc^T^Rrq?^  fqRT    ^FS^^T  ff^   fcR^T 
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ai^dlNi-Ji'  ^  ^  ^r^  aracfts  ^  55^5R  ^s^  21^  i[  ^ETfTRrr  ^  gc^  ^<*ki^  ^>^ 

/%55^  jmcf  5rT^,  ^RcT  ^mifitcfe  ^  i^  i\M<&M  ^  ^c^HK  ^  ^c^MK^;  3nf^  ^T^ 

5?R^  ^  5rn^  ^rrf^.  'Rg  ^rt^  sTczrrgR  ^  5Rrrff  arrf^  sRRTRf  I  ^glcT  sn^ 

«IH4n«)^l4  ^<M  ^ro5^  ^,  I  ^  ^^^  <M*1^  ^oS^ailcf  M^^HI  a<^MI^  ^To^fR 
^TFTT^^TRT  ^T^E^.    5R^  <N^il^  M^cfi^^  ^  ^^T^  f%^  5:^  fk  ^R5^  BTT^  f^  W^ 

5sTNt  sw^ft  ^rnrS  sr^  ^fftto^S^  ijf^.  sli^-^rt^R  q^*KMi  9iTOT?Rs^  ^^  f%^T 

^TTff.  ^^lidi^  ii-^H^dld  ^  ^  ^  3RRn?r  ^ngs^  ^R^  =^ro5^  ^scto  w^  ^Rflr;  arrf^ 
vi<Ni<jiH  ^dimfciWid  TT^nrr  gtf^^MNi  ^  ^  fi'^  \\\\^\^  <n*1^  ^ss^os  ^^wT 
^nran^  ^f^  ^  9rir^  ^Jt^  ^rf^  ^f^  ^cTO  ^  5^^    1 3n?ff  srrfpE^  ^r^>rt^: 

gnl?:  q^  ^prt  <4lPi^<^  ^m^;^  gmr  ^^?  ?iW  ^  g^  ^f  ^im-4\  N^i^^iJf  d>Jt j)^ 
^^  ^ypT^,  c^TTJwWf  ^cTsm  ^^tim  di*w^i^d«(51"  ^^t>m  ^dim-^  Tsra?  ^r  ^  ^'wjn^^ 

qnt^.  ^ricRfT  ^  ^m^^fiimi  ^^m{\  ^  en^  ^  jrrCf;  '^  ^itd^-^i  ^M«flci<  ^ 

m^mm  ^  TF^T  ^  5ff%^  cR  ^TRT^  ^H^IM  ^.     QTRfRT  ^  ^  f^  ^  ^3TR^  ^- 

^SRRT  ^WT^  ^55^  3n5f ;  ^  3TRr^  ^k^  ^r^  «n|  ^,  c^rt'cR  ^n^  ^  sTRT^qr  ^r^- 
^c^ff^  flcT  ^.    ^nkrftezn^  ^  cb<wji-^  9?^  ^cT  *<wjw  ^^jrtcfte  <n*?^  ^os^  ^- 

^^  1^  ^RTT  ^  ^^n^  3?irif^  =^R5T*  ai^  f^^  ^^7   ^R^RRT    ^RTT  5r^R^ 

m\  R^w  c^  ^  5T^^  5n^.  qw  arRr^qr  ^r^Fff  4i'ts«4Tioe)^Mi  f^  *<diHr  ^r^ 
tic^<)4uii^i  311R  ^^iMi  RdMi  3ni^  3r5f  3n9iRr  ^rrs^  srrgf.    tr^^7  «rr^q^cR 
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i%5Rft3n|.    '  3lf^  ^  ^^:33m:'    3Rft    Trq;    ^   J^ur   ^n^.    ^<&^  ^FHiq;8RftgS   ^pm 

wi^c^i  ^*Mi  ^Hidl^  ^ctiMNi  gn%^  ^^ii-j)  ^r^ctc  ern»i^  f%^  1^  wt2  qi^nR:  ? 
51^  3IRT  qif^  I  ^  g^K^H^i  ^  ^t^trit  ^TRiRm  ^s  iTT^.  ^cim  spR^r  ^ra^ 

^M«flRl  «iN44d  ^rwRT^  Sr^ii^^  ?n^  ^n^  ^  ifcfCRiRr  3?g^  'srt  ^rit^  ^  gif^ 

9TOT  ^  ^SR^FR  ^  STSTT  2?T  4l*«iHT{l  ^  ^m^  it^  ^m  ^v3^  a?^  qqr  Brrftfnl  ^ft^- 
<ng?  ^  5ipT  ^?T^  5TT^,  ^  ^ngS  ^?mt  ^r?r  g^^iR  ttJ^y,  t  ^^^dHl  ^est^  S/^ 
^nfl^.  ^teiT  |?ft?  3n^  lis  ;n^  ^  ^1^;  qor  r^i^  ^ctr^  f^^  5r^  ^iiw  ^. 
^im  ^^  ^^  ^JTgiT  5n5wpf  gi  ^r^  ^  fr  tj^R^  otr  ant;  ani%  ^  ^j^t^  sw^srt 
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Ex.  G. 

(  Translation  of  tJie  Marathvleader  printed  in  column  5,  4  and  5  of  page  4  of 
the  issice  qf  the  "  Kesari  "  newspaper ^  dated  26 th  June  IgOS^  and  having  a 
foot-^ote^  as  translated^  TJiis  newspaper  was  printed  and  publisJied  at  the 
**  Kesari  "  prmtlng  presSy  No,  486y  Narayen  Peth^  Poona^  by  Bal  Oangadher 
TUak.) 


The  real  meaning:  of  tlie  bDinb. 

Great  commotion  was  cansed  not  only  in  India  bat  also  in  England  by  the 
secret  bomb  society  discovered  in  Calcutta  and  by  the  bomb  which  exploded  at 
MnzzafiEarpnr.  At  this  juncture  two  kinds  of  news  were  simultaneously  flashed 
to  England  I  One  (was)  that  the  bomb  had  taken  birth  amongst  the  Bengalis 
and  the  other  (was)  that  ten  or  twenty  thousand  Afghan  troops  having  attacked 
the  fort  of  Land!  Eotal,  an  indication  began  to  appear  that  war  would  break 
out  with  the  Amir«  Not  only  was  thare  no  special  commotion  in  the  public 
opinion  of  England  owing  to  the  news  of  the  fighting  on  the  f ronuer,  but  even 
the  news  of  the  war  with  the  Amir  paled  before  the  news  of  the  bomb.  For 
some  days  the  bomb  in  India  had  become  the  sole  subject  of  talk  and  writing 
in  England.  This  news  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  people  who 
are  always  eager  to  hear  sensational  news,  upon  the  writers  in  newspapers  and 
upon  Members  of  Parliament ;  nay,  it  bewildered  even  the  wealthy  bankers  of 
London,  who  carry  on  financial  operations,  holding  in  their  hands  the  strings  of 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  they  refused  to  lock 
np  (their)  capital  in  India  on  merely  the  old  terms  !  The  East  India  Eailway 
Company  was  trying  (about)  this  time  to  raise  a  pretty  large  loan  in  this  City  of 
London ;  but  the  bomb  having  thrown  a  little  discredit  in  England  on  the 
Indian  administration  and  on  the  huge  concerns  dependent  upon  that  adminis- 
tration, the  money-lenders  and  the  banks  in  London  did  not  agree  to  subscribe 
to  the  loan  without  demanding  a  considerable    premium  above  the  stipulated 

interest.    So  much  commotion  did  not  take  place  in  England  even  at  the  time 
when  Mr«  Band  was  murdered  on  the  Jubilee  day  in  the  year  1897.    The  minds 

of  the  people  of  England  were  not  so  much  attracted  towards  India  even  when 

Lala  Lajpatrai  was  deported  and  Government    declared  that  an  attempt  was 

made  to  tamper  with  (the  loyalty  of)  the  Sikh  Regiments  ;  even  the  Tinnevelly 

riots  did  not  create  so  much  stir  in  the  public  opinion  of  England.    The  public 

opinion  in  England  is  distinctly  seen  to  be  inclined  towards  the  view  that  if  any 

extraordinary  event  has  occurred  in  India  since  the  year  1857,  it  is  the  birth 

of  the  bomb« 

To  understand  the  real  meaning    of  the  bomb,     all  the  following  three 
^Lit        Jif  things  (a)  should  be  caln^y  considered,     (namely), 

'     M  eon    ions,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  birthlof  the  bomb 

party  in  India,  how  will  this  party  fare     in  India,  and  what  effect  will    this  party 
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produce  on  the  administration  and  the  people  ?     All  thonghtfnl  pec^le  seem- 
now  to  have  formed  one  opinion  as  to  the  cause  that    gave  birth     to   the  bomb 
party.   This  bomb  party  has  come  into     existence  in  consequence  of  the  oppres- 
sion practised  by  the  official  class,  the  harassment  inflicted    by    them  and  their 
obstinacy  in  treating  public      opinion     with    recklessness,    The  bomb  exploded 
owing  to  the  official  class  having    tried       the       patience  of  the  Bengalis  to  sncfai 
degree  that  the  heads  of  the  Bengali  youths  became    turned.    The    reepeoffibditf 
of  this  calamity  must,  therefore,  be   thrown     not  on  political  agitation,  -irritiiigs 
or  speeches,  but  on  the      thoughtlessness    and  the  obstinacy  of  the  official  class. 
In  the  last  two  issues    we  had  published       it    as,  our  opinion  that  doing  a^) 
with  the  rights     the    rights     of  the     subject  (and)  passing  new  oppresBive  Im 
was    no  remedy      against  the       bombs,  and  that    the  boms  would  cease  only 
with  the  grant  of    important  rights  to  the    subjects    and    by      increasing  their 
prosperity.   It  is  a  matter  for  satisfaction    that  in  England,  too,  opinions,  qoita 
similar  to  those  published-  in  the    Kesari     have    been     publicly     expressed  by 
even  high   Government  pensioners    like  Sir  Henry  Cotton  (  and )  Sir  WilHin 
Wedderburn.    Government  have  taken  to  disregarding    the      advice   of  good 
people  by  placing  reliance  upon  the  false  reports  of  the  wicked  detctive  Police 
who  are  adverse  to  the  weal  of  Government ;  and  owing  to  this,  the  obstinacy 
of  Government  to  view  the  people  with  a  malignant  eye  and  to  exercise  a  harsh 
sway  over  them  does  not  lessen.    It  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Wedderburn 
that  this  obstinacy  gives  birth  to  the  bomb«    Sir  Henry  Cotton  says  that  Bengali 
youths,  having  been  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  flogging,  became  natiffally 
exasperated  in  |  consequence   of  the  affliction  of    disgrace  and  joined  the 
party.    The   (sentence    of)    flogging  (inflicted)    by    the    Magistrate  droTe 
youths  towards  the  bomb  party;    was  this  the  fault  of  the  youths  or  that  ot 
the  whip  in  the  hands  of  the  official  class?  (The  officials)   flog  the  backs  d 
the  youths  over  and  over  again  and  drive  them  to  the  mouth  of  a  ditch ;  and 
(then)  if  any  one  of  them,  despairing  that  (bis)  suffering  does  not  caeseno 
matter  what  he  does,  thinks  in  a  paroxysm  of  discomposure  why  he  alone  shoold 
fall  into  the  ditch,  and  jumps  into  the  ditch  after  catching  holdof  thel^ol 
the  pdrson  flogging  him,  who  is  (to  be  held)  responsible    for  this  mishap) 
Why  do  you,  in  the  first  place,  drive  the  youths  to   the  ditch  of  despair  ^J 
respeattidly  flogging  their  backs?    It  is   human  nature  that  one  should  try  to 
drag  down  the  precipice  along  with  oneself  the  man  who  has  flogged  himtotlie  J 
ditch  of    despair,  sorrow  and  exasperation.    At  such  a  time,  will  it  be  reason- 
able   to     say,     'You     should     perish    alone,     falling    down    (the   edge  of/ 
the  cliff,  why  do  you  drag  me  also'  ?    If  a  man  be  drowning  in  water  aiw 
some  one  approaches    him    with    the    good  desire    to  save  'him,  even  thea 
the    drowing    man    does    not  fail    to  catch   him  by    the  neck,    A  man  ^ 
wildered  by  difficulties  becomes    ready  to  do  harm   even  to  (his)  benefactor- 
Then,  if  one,  while  drowning  in    water,  gets  within  reach  of  the  person  wholtf* 

,^,  , .,   ^  , ,       ,  thrown  him  into  a  sea  (b)  of  trouble,  where  shaC  ^ 

(b)  Lit,  deep  part  In  a  riTer.  «,  __,        ^'         .  -v     ^u  opnef 

find  among  worldly  persons  (  a  man  of )  soon  %^ 

ous  and  cool  temperament  that  he  will  not  drag  the  other  (person)  along  ^ 
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himself    towards  the  path  of  death  ?  The  Bengalis  persistenilj  agitated  agaixiBt 

the  partition  of     Bengal    in    a    constitutional  (c> 

(o)  Lit,  froper,  mannar ;    bnt  they  did  not  get  redress.    Well,  it 

(d)  Litf  saylDir.  did  not  matter  if  there  v/as  no  redress.  Thinking 

(d)    that    they    v^onld    improve    their    condition 

by  resorting  to  swadeshi^  boycott,  national  edncation  and  other  approved  methods 

of  sel-reliance,  they   betook  themselves  to  the  path  of  national  regeneration  : 

therenpon  some  of  the  authorities  caused  their  (own)  heads  to  be  turned  by 

this  patriotism  of  Bengal,  and  letting  loose  some 
(e)  A  sharper,  knave  _^ 

Musalman  gunJas  {c)  upon  the  Bengalis,  caused 
damage  to  their  property  and  to  the  honour  of  their  women.  This  lesson  of 
taking  indirect  revenge  for  going  against  the  inclination  of  the  official  class 
was  set  by  some  turn-headed  officials  to  the  Bengali  youths.  As  you  sow,  so 
you  reap«  The  officials  become  turn>  headed  ;  the  Bengali  youths  also  became 
turn-headed.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Comilla  and  other  riots,  some  of  tL®' 
authorities  resorted  to  a  path  of  violence  partaking  af  the  nature  (of  gratifi- 
cation) of  private  grudge,  t?/^,,  thrashing  the  Bengalis  indirectly  by  secretly 
taking  advantage  of  private  or  religions  feuds  and  overawing  them  by  means 
of  terrorizing  ;  (and)  the  Bengali  youths  also  adopted  that  very  path  of  violence. 
The  action  of  both  is  of  the  same  nature  and  both  are  equally  guilty.  Calm  and 
thoughtful  philosophers  will  weigh   both  in  the  same  scale  and  put  the  same  value 

upon  ^botb.  When  (/)  Agya  Vetal  (/)  moves 
..(^^ ^^)    (^    demoD,   In    abroad,  bombs  are  bound  to  explode  in  rear  and 

hi3  name  there  is  a  mantra  at  .       -        .      ^,  .      .  .,  .ai  j  j» 
the   resitation  of  which    fire  is  ^^^1    front ;  this   IS  the  settled     course     of     nature- 
kindled  in  •  the  Jperson  or  be  pro-  As  such   a   time,  the  deities,  regulating  the  crea- 
perty   of     the    man    to    be  in-  ..          ,           .                   x  *i.            j    -o     i_  i. 

jurea.)  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^    pr*y    *o  ^^"®    god  Brahma  for  put- 

ting a  stop  to  bombs,  but  they  pray  to  Him 
(as  follows)  : — "  Please  stop  the  wanderings  of  Agya  Vetal  and  make  him 
sit  calmly  with  the  four  boundaries  of  the  temple  assigned  to,  and  prescri- 
bed for,  the  demon.  "  The  bomb  is  the  reverberation  of  the  terrific  roar 
of  Vetal  when  he  leaves  his  place  and  wanders  according  to  (his)  whim 
The  Creator  of  the  world  has  not  so  constructed  the  earthe  that  the  echo 
of  shrill  and  terrible  shouting  should  be  sweet  to  the  ear«  Like  sound, 
like  eclio ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  waves  of  the  [echo  continue 
to  become  more  and  more  minute  and  disappear.  The  echo  of  a  sweet  sound 
is  called  an  alap  (g)  and  as  these  alap  become    more  and  more    minute  and 

,     ,  ,  „        .        .  ,    indistinct,  the  minds  of  the  hearers  become  the  more 

L  £  J  L  Hnmndng  of  a  trso.  J  ' 

pleased;  but  when  an  echo  is  heard  that  a  network 

of  minute  and  secret  societies  has  beeh  spread  in  the  surrounding  hiUs  and  caves 
owing  to7(the  inauguration  of)  a  terrible  and  fearful  policy,  then  all  persons  bec- 
ome anxious  to  see  when  the  harsh,  asinine  voice  of  the  official  class  will  stop. 

It  is  not  that  the  Parliament  and  even  the  Liberal  party  does  not  contain 
turn-headed  men  who  support  the  views  of  the  Pioneer^  the  Englishman^  and 
the  Bombay  Times.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Bees  is  a  Member  of  Parliament 
belonging  to  the  liberal  party,  and  his  view  about  the  bomb-affair  is  that  the 
bombs  have  come  into  existence  owing  to  the  official  class  not  having   been 
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able  to  strike  sufficient  terror  ( into  the  minds  of  the  people)  by  repressing  the 
natives  and  exercising  stringent  sway  (over  them)  !  The  people  should  have  beea 
well  ground  down  ;  how  would  they,  then,  have  ventured  to  make  bombs  ?  For 
making  bombs,  some  knowledge,  the  power  of  a  little  money  and  some  asast- 
ance  of  men  are  required.  Why  has  the  official  class  given  even  such  facilities 
to  the  people  as  would  leave  them  sufficient  knowledge  (and)  sufficient  amount 
of  wealth  to  prepare  bombs  and  as  would  produce  even  one  or  two  irritable  mea 
(among  them) ?  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  ( the  Honourable  )  Mr.  F-ees 
that  the  people  have  not  been  so  sternly  oppressed  as  they  should  have  been. 
If  any  man  is  to  be  slapped  in  the  face,  then  the  slap  that  is  to  be  given 
should  be  so  severe  that  no  strength  either  to  cry  or  even  to  murmur  should  be 
left  to  him.  The  blow  was  mildly  given  and,  therefore,  the  loud  crying  (  in  the 
shape)  of  thb  bomb  is  heard.  Mr.  Rees,  therefore,  advises  Government— "  It 
repression  is  to  be  practised,  then  press  down  forcibly  without  love  or  mercy,  crusii 
down  the  heads  of  all  in  one  and  the  same  fashion,  lefc  a  level  plain  be  made  all 
round,  and  then  the  reverberation  of  your  tyrannical  acts  will  be  heard  nowhere. 
If  Government  leave  all  bounds,  as  suggested  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bees,  then 
the  consequence  thereof  shall  never  be  beneficial  to  Government  and  to  India. 
Even  bombs  can  be  prepared  with  a  little  knowledge,  at  a  small  cost  and  with 
small  effort,  still  there  is  not  much  danger  from  them  at  present  to  the  official 
clss.  The  bomb  is  not  as  dreaful  in  India  as  it  is  in  Europe  ;  the  reason  of  this  is 
stated  by  the  Bombay  Advocate  to  be  that  even  though  some  turn-headed   people 

^r^A'i^K*^!*^^®.^?^^^  persons  to  the  authorities, 

secret  bomb  societies  cannot  fail  to  be  immediately  brought  to  light  in  India 
u  J  ^"^^  Calcutta.  A  few  turn-headed  persons  have  been  produced 
i^J  the  policy  of  repression    at  present  in  force-    If,  as  the     Honourable  Mr,  Bees 

advises,  (7i)  all  the  authorities  in  all    places     begain 

(  )  (Zit.  says)  ^^  intimidate  one  and     all  in    one    and    the    same 

(i)-(O  [Lit.  beads    woven    oy    *'^«^^^°»  ^^^  ("  ^11  people)  (i)  becoming  of  the  same 

the  some  ptring.]  sort  are  Converted  (z)  equally       into     turn-headed 

persons  throughout  their    lives,  then  the    nnmbet 
of  the  backbiting  gentry     will  (fast)     dwindle     down;       and  who  can  say  thafc 
tnrn-headed  men  will  not  begin  to    appear     even  amongst  the     Police    ?  The 
ad  of  English  education  in  India,  the  Pride    of     nationality  which  is  being 


born  amongst  the  people  and  the  sun  of  Japan's  rise  which  is  mounting  to    the 
meridian,  if  all  these  facts  be  taken  anto    consideration,  (it  appears    that)  if 
^..  Government  act  upon  Mr.  Rees'  advice,  (»)  they  will 


(j)  (Lit.,  saylog) 


\jj  V-Liii.,  saylog) 

not  possibly  be  benefited  thereby  to  the  smallest  deg- 
ree. It  is  a  mistaken  idea  in  itself  that  the  people  prepare  bombs  owing  to  their 
having  been  puffed  [up.  He  who  tells  Government  at  this  juncture  that  the 
intoxication  of  the  people  culminates  in  bombs,  should  be  regarded  by  Grovem- 
ment  as  their  enemy.  Government  allowed  the  natives  and  some  of  the 
Members  of  Parliament  to  write   without    restraint,    (and)  to  speak  without 

restraint  and  allowed  unrestricted  agitation  to  go  on ;  (and)  thereby  the  minds 
of  the  people,  too,  lost  all  restraint  and  some  of  the  youths  became  turn-headed : 
this  argument  itself  is  indicative  of  the  aberration  of  the  intellect  (Suppose)  i 
«on  comes  ot  age,  (and)  the  father  rief use  to  get  him  married  at  his  (proper)  stagi 
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of  life  and  if  the  strength  (sufficient)  to  withstand  the  influence  of  that  stage 
of  life  is  not  found  in  him,  then  who  has  exceeded  of  the  due  limit  ?    The  father, 
or  the  son  ?  By  whom  have  the  bounds  of  the  stage  of  life  been  transgressed  f   By 
the  father  or  the  son  ?  A  son  in  the  form  of  a  nation  was  born  in  India  in  conse^ 
qaence  of  English  education,  (  and  )  in  the  ordinary  course  of   nature  he  came  of 
age  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  of  the  times  which  brought  about  the  rise 
of  Eastern  nations  like  Japan,  etc.;  now  it  is  proper  in  view  of  his  stage  of  life 
to  associate  him  only  with  institutions  (carrying  with  them)  the  rights  of  swarajya^. 
As  Government  are  neglecting  to  take  care  of  (  u  «.,  to  maintain  )  this  congruity 
(  befitting  )  the  stage  of  life  (  of  the  nation  ),  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  youths- 
lias  transgressed  (  due )  bounde.    Before  this  unrestrained  conduct  become  the 
rule  of  every  day  life.    Government  should,  by  recognizing  ( the  meaning  of  ) 
the  (  present  )  stage  of  life,  take  mensnres  first  of  all  to  bring  turn-headed  per* 
sons  to  their  senses  by  associating  the  youths  (  of  the  oountry  )  ^ith  institutions 
(  carrying  with  them  )  the  rights  of  swarajya*    The  father  who  is    himself  adul- 
terous, whose    predilection  is  to  spend    the  whole  of    the    family    property 
upon   his  own    indulgence    and    unrestrained    conduct,    and    -who  does  not 
fail    even    to  thorw   the    burdep    of    debt    on    the  next   generation  for  the 
sake  of    his  own  pleasure  and  sports,    that  father    alone    conducts    himself 
in  a  turn-headed  manner  with  a  turn-headed  son  and  (  thus  )  sets  about  com- 
mitting the  heinous  sin  of  making  the  son  conduct  himself  without    restraint 
overy  day  (  of  his  life  )•    To  interpret  the  bomb  as  meaning  that  the  people  are 
puffed  up  and  are  beginning  to  defy  Government,  is  like  asking    Government 
to  imitate  ( the  doing  of  )  a  self-willed,  unrestrained  and  licentious  father.    The 
meaning  of  the  bomb  is  not   well  explained  by  the  theory  of  the  arrogance  of 
the  people.    The  bomb  is  an  instrument  showing  how  exasperation  is  growing 
amongst  the  people  by  the  acts  of  Government,  and  how  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  departed  from  (  all )  correspondence  with   the  proper  wishes  of  the 
people.    If  there  be  any  means  of  measuring  the  extreme  degree  or  the  people's 
disappointment  and  of  the   exasperation  engendered  by  such    disappointment, 
these  are  ( to  be  found  in  )  the  excesses  like  bombs.    If  there  is  any  ( influ- 
once  )  that  keeps  (  a  man  )  from  violence  when  (  he  )  is  separated  from  things 
dear  ( to  him  ),  it  is  the  (  slender  )  thread  of  hope,  and  when  even  this  thread  of 
hope  is  cruelly  snapped,  then  those  who  are  scorched  by  separation  (  from  their- 
beloved  objects)  become  turn-headed.    When  a  man  [sees  nothing  hopeful  at  all 
in  his  surroundings,  then  his  mind  naturally  becomes  disgusted  with  those  sur» 
Tonndings.     When  the  surrounding  circumstances  are  such  that  they  cannot 
1)6  agreeable  to  the  condition  of  a  society,  or  when  a  society  becomes  despondent 
and  finds  it  impossible  to  bring  itself  into  conformity  with  its  surroundings,  then,, 
terrible  occurrences  like  bomb-outrages,  transgressing  all  bounds  being  to  take 
place.    It  is  the  opinion  of  Spencer  that  when  a  Government  begins  obstinately 
to  practise  oppression  and  persistently  refuses  to  give  proper  respect  to  public 
opinion,  then  such  a  state  of  things  is  positively  produced  that  changes  in  the 
Bdministration  are  not  brought    by    means     other  then  terrible     means ;  the 
nature  of  the  people  and  such  BurroTinding  circumstances  no   longer   harmonise 
-with  each  other  ;  and  the  terrible  things  that  are  required  t3  be  done  at  such  a 
time  to  maintain  hermonj  are  called  a  revolution.    Government  should,  at  the 
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persent  junctrirey  keep  this  philosophy  of  Spencer  constantly  before  their  eyes; 
owing  to  Western  ednoation,  the  spread  of  the  idea  of  nationality  and  the  rise 
of  an  Bastern  nation,  the  old  national  character  of  natives  is  at  present  undergoing 
a  change.  An  opposition  has  arisen  between  the  natioaal  character  of  India  and 
the  institutions  of  Government,  and  the  time  is  approaching  for  action  being 
taken  to  bring  abont  a  harmony — ^an  action  ef  revolution.  The  means  of  recogniz* 
ing  this  are,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  Spencer,  acts  of  violence  and  reck- 
lessness like  the  bomb  (outrages).  This  time  of  revolution  has  not  yet  began 
in  India  (but)  it  is  to  begin  hereafter.  Thereford,  like  a  wise  person  Government 
should,  from  the  very  first,  seize  with  their  hands  this  coming  time  by  tk 
forelock  ;  and,  instead  of  leaving  to  the  people  the  work  of  bringing  about  the 
revolution,  they  should  of  their  own  accord  begin  to  effect  proper  reform  in  the 
system  of  administration  ;  this  will  prove  more  beneficial  both  to  the  people  and 
to  Government. 


[^.  /.  M's  High  Courts  Bombay^  A  true  translatloo. 

Translators  Office^  llth  July  190S].  L,  N.  MANKAB, 

Third  Translator. 
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Ex.  G. 

[  The  following  is  tJie  original  Morathi  text  of  the  editorial  notes  of  tchich 
Ex.  G.is  a  translatioYU  ] 


5^  iT^B^  gngj5T  ^^^^^\ !  ^  ^'TRft  ^1^  ink  ^Doo^hi  aiTOiT  WOT,  ^  5^  ?{fr 

^4siVn<  «r  qi^fer^  ^nrra^l^  m  ^m^fNfT  ft^sjui  nft'irRr  wot;  53%^  ;f^^  ^  ^ 
g^hra^t^t^  Ro^ii^i  ^Nr  ?Rrt^  ^^  W*  fRRi^  *<«imi  otfts^jt  ^^;m  ^n^kt^ 

^rt^  W  ^idtfl^  ^f%<T  ^^  ^t^  qr  R^¥^MH  ^  H^n^^N   ^RfhR  ^I^^ifjT  Siwqj^  ^It^ff 

#fNr  ^fiTOT,  ^n^ra^  R^w^^  ^^i^^r^^s^r^  ^rs?^.  otot  crr^rr^iht 

ft4¥^Hi<»S  ft^i^jd-T^i  ^hM  iiSf  ^^r  ^(^  JTRff^;  Ri^^^^x^f  4j^i4^3^l  ft^i^i^x^i 
^Iqirorfer^cFft  frsRR5  nr*  sfiff.  'i^^v*  ^i^Md<  ft^^Hld.  ^  ^m^  f^gw^ite 
^«^  3!%^  ^  cit  ^Ik^iteqr^  sT^^n^  ^  5Nt,  ^  w«iwii*i  ft«iwd^-^i  otwrtt^  ^55 

^ICT«t  ?€t^  ^rScT  9Tf^. 

^TOTigS  WOT,  ^f^q^  ^  ^Ir^  ^J^BFcT  WcTt  TJ^^RRT  W^^nWl^    f^  3?]^.      BTf5>i»lO- 

^pfl^^n  ^gqigS,  >»rMi^5  ^  ^t^jrareff  ^q^i?  <4miwii*^i  55?g2  ^nk-q^  ;5RTRr  wot* 
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^^jfrajT  BTfrgRra^JT  gOTT  gPE^  qi^.     JHTHRi^  WTT^fl^  ^i^   jj^r  ^*  ^ 


["JliWi' 


^^ "2.  ■ ■-•xM     WOT    »n:<(i 

<*l*Mf  'Sra^rrar  SRT^  'RWF*  ?R^RTO  ^TZSB  ^SHRft  ^    snf^   j^I^  ^»^|^  q^ 

^^  ^^  sw^  <iN^t^mNi  «K*iwi  ?s  ^  fl?r  ^.    ?r  5E  ^T^iTte»?Rr  ^ri  ^, 
<np^  ^t^  qr^.^  ^^1^  ^ilyNaTT  q»gyrHf  ^rwkr  ffrnt^im^  gfg;^  /^.  ^raj^Rw 

g^  ?^  >it^  53^  11^,  snjftf^^mT  «MW<    aiTTO  tjq^   ^|^  ^   q«T  ?  w 

"     l^z?a?rt  ^  1    5qi^  aimt^sr  ^'arr,  ft^f#EqT  w  ^cmi^  ^iFirn^  ^ 


^JPT?  qpHrt^T  Jigsjr  15W  araw  anf^r  rJrrar  m^f^TRn^  ^f^x^  t;^^  ^n^  ^ 
*<"iKi*i^  «n^f^  ^^"RTRT  iigsr  g^  frat.    »m  irRiRr  p^r  are^fRT  ii^s^  itm 

^tm\^  m  a»i^«wln  anw,  ?R  9nST  ^^:^^  ^-q«n^  T  aft^wn^cl*  3^  ^  ^ 
^l^  %«3^  ^<  (^tt^l^ci  ^  t«(W<!W«i|Ta(r  wnl^  aiTqor  anq^  H^rnirr  sssr  ^  n.^  i 


9RII 


i^rrf^RRraS 


ajft*iO<t<fiT^r  ^5Ji%  j%^  Jisf  9r»r^  q?j^ 


'n^'1%^ 


qrffi;^  iil^uiHi  "BPRT  ^^!r,   v^miM  «Nn?qRr  #3^  qjraoqr^,  ^  ^ft^ft^ 


^tfJT  ^  q^tf^'RIRT,    ^RPft  tqrEJlT    iAk»H\    a<Mdl4)qui|^  ?inl'  ^t^   «</^^Hl4 
imf^^r^  ^^l^HA■^,   51  «*qi  e^  5^^  ant.     a?w  Ic*  ^^  ftippr  qro^ 


4& 

^cnrF  sifipaf^  wMNjt  ^.    ^^fei  ic  ^Rj:  ^")«w[hi  5ifiNrft  'piks^  ^t^nrr  wfr  s«^Nft 
^pr  ^  ^i^'TO  fhr  ^iRfRT  ?WRr5  ?Jtc^  ^r  «rftR5  si^ir  ^;  'm  5t^  ^  ^i^jr^  ^rsr* 

^*i-«fl  w^  tshft  ?  ^m^  4><n^i^t  'iWNfr  ^fm^  ^ft^,  f%f%<t  JP'i^r^  ^^r^  ^ro^  irg- 

^  v^  f^  *,  ^nrtq^  ^Ri^  w^  mF  *iM^i<*i  '^rrit^  f^t^T^  in^  ^rr^.  j^-^mi 
'irro^  ^j^HRfr  qrft^,  ftio6fiioad  itm  m^m  w^  ^i^nfte^n^  ^mt^  ^  ^  sn^.  ^ 

O^^li^  ^<*KI<1  mS^  ^cTRT  ^  4^i4^U^  ^biN^I-ifl  ^R  ^'fl"  'TT^  T^feft  tIMIi'd  <i^ljT  JTO, 
^n^  ^W  W^  5^  =^t#^  ^RTJ  t|"^R  ^5T^,  51^  5PpsqT  3^  *e4Hl  ilfciwft 
^^  >i*«dlWNI  ifT^*  SfT.  CRT  a^Rldid  c^lM^l^f  ^<^K^  ^  ^  ?Rkr  ^a^  f^e^TT  cR 
^^IT^  qft«rw  «<«W<W  «r  ft^4:^HI<i  %5fT^  ^TFRJT  ^jmK  ^.  ^U*\\^\  BT^  |[RF?^  9r?q- 

ifnfr.  srtw^rtcST  gd^tcr  f^Rm  ^fRR^  en|  fiRrar  ftf^^rnrFr  ^n^;  c^  '^r^  ^^h^\ '  ^- 
«?l%2'^  arS  ^  9Ti^  ^  iJiWter  ^rm^  ^n^rPfe^  ^^  ^  ^jcq^  in^  ^  grf^^MMi 
awF^T  *(l^Pfc4^^  mf^  ^p^m  qNft^  ^  tSR  ^^  ^3ci^  ^RTF^ngS  «in*i1«^imi  3h  'T- 

qft  ^4ji^id  ^^^Hji  <^-gM^ii<|x^[  ^^KUii^f  ^  Mi^i^^  f^rfa  sn^.  ^rr.  <t^  ^t^ctrt  c^- 

g^  4^^i^P^>4^  f^t&nmiK  ^rr^  <fe^iN^H  ?  sMt  ^^ptt^  f^4:^Mld  mm  %^in?,  ^t^^rt 
3?m  ^  wnk^  <\^MfA\M\  arfinTR,  ?[  w^m^  ^^  ^i^^^i  ^mm^i  wnir^rr 
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5p5«rr  cprtcf  WW,  wh  c^ir^u  ww^i  iwdiww  iW  <^^?*iirt  ww*,  «nW 

^Bfi^rtt  ^^TT  fl5WT«rtcf  ^sRiPJ  «n^,  ^I'nH  ^i<fl*M  4Nfer  <i^Mj  «iv^^^mi  ^rarc^r 

*i^wii>i4T  ^<<<:^^i  m^  ^e^  i^<MMi  pn^arr  ijwWif  ^r^'rt'TT  ^^rt  ^b^st  ir^f^i^ 
^R  %'ft^  ^  i?TT^  «i^Hi*5  55«rF^  ^  l%o5^  ^  cr^rt^  ^\M\  srB%  «ra^,  «fiftt 
^n^  *iiilf^4»  g^yfeff  4^|SlPhl^^u^i^  m^  g^  gi^  ^  i>di^M«ii'9  V^  d#,  «ra*^ 
en^,  wrr  ^  w^  ki-4^,  im^  ^  ^4^^  wqi^  «g«i«r  ^Rwrm  ^rwsRrer  frtf^iwr- 
srsTT^^  %^m  f%cft  ^TT^  =^R5^  ent,  ^  si>aiNwi|-tUji  qtnr  ?[x^  ^rra  w*f<^i  ^i^wS 
^RTPT  sipft  M<i*iw  ?Trqw^  ^  ^St^  w^^  «r^  ^  gf  ^iWtaRfraR^  «<^WK  ?hr.  ft^ 

f^  ^^T^TRT.  ^7<=!K-^i  ft«Rftcr  §r^  4{4wj|q4i  ^it^  ^in^  f^  ^,  ^  m^  gjfe 
^  5TTCf ,  f^  ^P»T^  ^wr^  ^t^RT  ^^  ^i^c&7  ^EnflkTTs^rr  f^dl^i  m^  c^nw  ^^toMr  ^ 

^wd^^s^^TT^  iKsiu^jtO  f^-iptcM  ^^-g^  cNr^  ^  'sras  ijg;^  ^  an^    ?  ^hs- 

511^^    ^fTW   ?15^   ^5^%    4;^HI<-Djji    dctttjIi^lM^luf    4iT^4u'oaij|^ll4sff    ^lddl4iM"il-^  W 

^N^i-41  3Ti|.  ^  wu^  m^mmi^  m  g^  ^^  #rt  ^<i»K^  amr^?  ^rnrFn 
cmtcT  ^^^3f;T  ^t%  ^*fjf  ^i"iwii-5f  ^br  ^rsi^  ^lMl^mi^)ggrt  ^^Rrr^  irs^TRRfl^  4t«r  %^[W? 


m   I       %i  •   I"    ■  Jm*        m,    m    ^ 
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Ex.  H* 

{Tf'cms'bition  of  the  Mardthi  leader  printed  in  columns  3,  4  anctS  of  page  4oft^ 
iiime  of  the  '*  Kesari  '*  newspaper ^  dated  2nd  June  1908^  and  having  afitot-note^  <». 
tran^kUeif  ^^  This  newspaper  was  prifUed  and  published  at  the  *  KeBui  *  prinUnfp 
greae.  No.  406^  NtmayenPeth,  Poma^  by  Bal  Chmgadhar  lijak.  ^^ 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  BOMR 

RxMn  the  murder  of  Mr.  Rand  on  the  night  of  the  Jubilee  in  the  year  1897  till 
|he  ezploaion  of  th0  bomb,  at  Mazzaffarpur,  no  act  worth  naming  (^nd)  fixing  closely 
the  attention  of  the  official  class  took  place  at  the  hands  of  the  snblects.There  is  con-^ 
siderable  difference  between  the  murders  of  1897  and  the  bomb  (outrage)  of  Bengal. 
Considering  ( the  mattes  )>  from  the  point  of  yiew.  of  daring  and  skill  in  execution^ 
the  Ohaphekar  brothers  take  a  higher  raiik  than  (the  members  of);  the  bomb-pasty 
in  Bengal.    Consideriag  the  end  and  the  means,  the  Bengalis  must  bo  given  the- 
Ij^reater  commendation.    Neither  the  Chaphekars  nor  the  Bengali  bomb-throwers| 
committed  murders  for  retaliating,  the  oppression  practised  upon  themBelves;hatre4 
between,  individuals  or  private  qnarrels-  and  disputes  were- not  tha  cause  of  these 
ttiurdeML    These  murders  have  assumed  a  different  aspect  from  ordinary  mivders 
owing  to  the  supposition  (on  the  part  of  the  perpetrators )  that  they  were  doing  a 
sort  of  benefilcient  act^  Even,  though  the  causes  inspiring,  (the  conunission  of);th^ 
murdeis  be  oul  of  the  common,,  the  causes  of  the  Bengali  bomb  are  partioularly 
•ubtlek    In.  the  year  1897  the  Poonaites  were  subjected  to.  great  oppression  at  the 
Miue  ol  the  Flague,.  aad  the  ejutsperation.  produced  by  tnat  oppression  had  no^  ex- 
plosively apolitical  aspects  That  the  very  i^ystem of  administration  is  bad,  and  that^. 
pxUesaUie  aqtboritieB  are  singled,  out  and  individually  terrorized,  they  would  not 
eonsenjb  to  change  ^hB  systsm-^^tius  sort  of  important  question  was  not  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Ghaph^^kar  brothers.    Their  aim.  was  (  specially  directed  ).  towards  the. 
pppveesion.  consequent  upon  the- plague^ that  is  to. say,  towards  a  particular  act«  The 
BengaU  bombs  have  of  course  their  eye  on.  the  Partition  of  Bengal;,  but  the^ 
^W;i0ii  of  the  boin^b  is  C  also  ))  pM^ying  upoa  a  more  eaitensLve  plains    brough^. 
Into  vieMi^  by  th^  Partition  of  Bengal..  Moreover  a  pistol  or  a  muskets  isi  an. 
old  wefl4;>op,  (  while  )  the  bomb  is  the  latest  discovery  of  the  Western,  scienoee^ 
The  IF'estem  sciences    have  strengthened  the  power   of    the  olfiinali  claaa  in 
#very  country*    One  ruler  is  able  to  fight  with  .another  ruler,,  butithafr  be-^ 
covoe  difBpult  for  the    subjects  in.  a^y  country,    to  fight    with,  the-  army  o^ 
ttiat  very  ^^ountry.    The  power  of  the;  army  haa  terribly  increased  in- conse- 
quence of  new  scientific  discoveries;,   and  the  bravery  of    the  people    mosi. 
celebrated   £or  their  valour   provea  useleaa  la  an    Uiistant    before-   new    gun 
i^ew  musketa  and  ammunition  of  the  new  sort..   It  was  %.wing.  to.  thia  reason 
^JUme  that  the  levolntionary  plans  of    the    Russian    subje<ita.  failed    in  the> 
year  1905*06;.  and  if  tomorrow  the  army    of   England    becomea    completely 
mJwrYiWt  to  Cthd  ?rilL  of),  the  Smpesor  Edward  YII9  and  if  His  Maiests* 
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be  60  inclined,  ( be  )  will  be  able  to  red)ice  to  da«t,  withont  taking  miMl 
time,  the  institntioDB  of  Swarajya  like  the  Parliament  in  England,  whatover 
fitness  for  ( exercising  the  rights  of  ).  Swartyya  the  people  of  Kngland  maj 
possess.  The  Western  sciences  have  made  the  might  of  armies  so  terrfble. 
Bat  in  that  identical  minute  seed  which  contains  the  power  to  produce  a 
mighty  tree,  is  also  bom,  along  with  the  birth  of  tdiat  tree  itself,  the 
(principle  of)  death,  which  is  destined  to  destroy  the  tree.  Death  is  ocdainej 
at  the  y&tj  time  of  birth.  Birth  is  first  seen;  the  veil  over  death  enbeeqaently 
begins  to  be  gradually  removed.  God  Himself  creates  the  Universe  ( and )  Gol 
Himself  is  the  JOovernor  of  the  Universe;  it  was  the  Westerners'  sdence  itielf 
that  created  new  gnns,  new  mnskets  and  new  ammunition;  and  it  was  tb 

Westerners'  science  itself  that  created  the  bomb.  (,  Fearing  \,  that  the  geo|d» 
would  uselessly  continue  to  live  on  (indefinitely  X^^d  that  (thus)  there  woald 
be  an  excessive    (  number  of )    living    ( people  in  the  world  )y.    God  cc«atel 

the  sovereign  remedy  of  death*  This  daily  death  does  n»t  posoea  the 
ability  to  put  a  stop  altogether  to  life  in  ( this  )  world;  even  thSrough  th9 
operations  of  death  be  going  on  without  a  hitch,,  the  force  of  mundane 
life  is  not .  lessened*.  Death  is  not  change  the  current  of  worldly  life 
nor  does  it  do  away  with  worldly  life..  The  duty  of  taking  away  the  pride  of 
worldly  life  is  assigned  to  death  (  and  )  therefore,  death  makes  oare  not.  to  dilow 
life  to.  become  impiipre.  The  military  strength  or  no  Governxneut  is  destroyed  bj 
the  bomb;  the  bomb  has  not  the  power  of  crippling  ( the.  power  of  ).  an  arm;*, 
npr  does  the  bomb  possess  the  strength  to  change  the  current  of  military,  strength; 

but  owing  to  the  bomb  the  atteptioa  of  Government 
Wrfir'"^*^^   ^'    ••ticked    isriyetted  to  (  a  )    the    disorder  which  prevail 

owing  to  the  pride  of  military  strength.. 

Owing  to  the  murders  of  1897,  the  attention  of  the  authorities  was  directed 
towards  the  disorder  ( in )  plague  ( administration  );.  and  since  that  time  the 
aspect  of  the  plague  administration  began  to  change  and.  complete  txiaDsformatioa 
took  place  in  the  plague  administration  very  soon  after.  It  is  a^  jpresent  being 
asserted  that  Government  care  two  straws  for  the  bombs  of  the  Bengalis.  What 
do  the  words  ^  care  two  straws  ^^  mean?  The  Bengalis  bomb-makeis  !«▼• 
themselves  admitted  that  the  English  Government  cannot  be  overthrown  by  the 
bomb.  There  is  no  cause  for  Government  ta  feel  any  fear  of  the  bomb  toot 
but  the  pride  of  military  strength  must  necessarily  be  afraid  of  the  bomb  and 
it  is  not  derogatory  to  any  mighty  power  to  frankly  admit  this  fear..  The  plagn^ 
administration  in  die  beginning  was  (  suQh  that  it  was  )  disliked  by  the  people^ 
l^as  extremely  vexatious  and  exasperating;  this  fact,  was  not  at  fiist  knovn  to 
Government.  Mr.  .Rand's  murder  brought  this  mistake  to  the  notice  of  GotoO'' 
xnent,  and    alter  plagtie-riots  occured  everywhere     subsequently,  ftovarnm^^ 

did  not  also  hesitate  to  openly  admit  the  mi^e.  K 

[  i>  ] (  »  )  [  I^t-  it  H  not    (  6  )  is  not  to  be   understood  (  h  )  that  because  Vr. 

the  giai  thta.  ]  Rand's  murd.er  took  place,  the  plague  administrstioB 

was  (proved  to  be)  mistaken;  the  admiuMntf^'*' 
was  a  mistaken,  one  from  the  very  first,  was  wrong  from  the  very  start;  but  it  did» 
sot  appear  to    be  mistaken  to  the  authorities  owing  to  (their)  conceit  abeal 
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(  iheir  own  )   wifldom.    Some  thingB  mtiBt  be  Ttewed  firom  the  people's  8tand4 
point ;  it  is  by  no  meane  enough  to  look  at  them  only  from  one's  own.  point  of 

Tiew  ;  this  light  had  not  dawned  (e)  i^on  the  minds 
[  0 )  [  Li^.,  Hlvmlned.)  {d)  of  the  aathorities.  This  light  dawned  (npon  their 

r  ^  K 141.  head9. )  minds)  owing  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Band,  and  the 

conceit  of  wisdom  having  produced  knowledge  (  with 
in  itself),  the  conceit  left  the  authorities  so  far  at  least 
M  plague  administration  was  conoemed.  What  was  there  amiss  in  this  I 
Where  was  (  any  )  stigma  cast  upon  the  might  of  the  English  Government  in 
ttiis  P  That  (one)  should  not  forget  to  make  use  of  the  eyes  while  walking,  wheo 
is  this  (lesson)  to  be  learnt  if  not  when  one  has  (actually)  stumbled  f  The  man 
who  says  *'  Though  I  may  stumble  any  number  of  times.  I  will  remain  blind 
like  an  intoxicated  (person),  despite  (my)  having  eyes,'  is  his  own  enemy.  The 
Indtau  Oovemiibent  have  had  a  stumbling  (  in  the  shape  )  of  the  bomb;  and  if 
Government  do  not  make  use  of  this  stumbling  in  reforming  the  administratlGOi 
(  of  the  country ),  they  will  prove    their   own    enemies.    Such   stumbles  ar^ 

or  a  pauper;  nay,  Qod  has  so  arranged  the  very  con-% 
Btitution  of  the  world  that  such  stumbles  should  be  eicperienoed  by  all  8pontan-« 
eously  at  the  proper  time  and  at  the  proper  place*  When  the  world  goes  on  with- 
out a  hitch  for  a  considerable  time»  none  begins  to  forget  his  duty  and  thi^ 
intoxication  of  remaining  alive  without  restraint  begins  to  come  over  his  eyea. 
The  machine  of  the  universe  is  moving  automatically  (j)  in  such  a  way  thai 

(/)  Lit,  under  aeU-inspira^io.)    ^^  ^^'^^^^  «^^®'  *^®  «*^°^"®  <  *^  the  shape  >  of  his 

fajiher's  death  for  the  removal  of  this  intoxication^ 

It  is  not  the  case  that  Death  doea  not  know  that  even  if  the  father  b^ 
dead  (his)  son  succeeds  him  in  his  place,  that  even  if  the  son  be  dead, 
the  grandson  carries  on  worldly  affairs  (and  that  f  urth'^r)  even  if  the  grandsoa 
dies*  the  great-grandson  comes  farward  (to  take  his  place).  Death  is  not  able  to 
root  out  mundance  existence;  but  the  father's  death  imparts  wisdom  to  the  son,  the 
son's  death  keeps  the  grandson  in  a  wakenfl  condition  and  the  grandson's 
death  makes  the  great-grand-ison  a  man  of  wisdom^  Whon  a  man  refuses  to  learn 
wisdom  from  the  stumble  of  deatby  he  becoiQes  the  cause  of  his  real  ruin 
Newspapers  like  the  Bombay^  Tinges,  that  are  making  a  suggestion  tq 
Government  that  they  should,  withojit  paying  any  regard  to  the  bomb^  go  on 
conducting  themselves  with  even  greater  intoxication,  are,  it  seems  to  us,  taking 
theif  revenge  now  upon  Government  (for  acts  done)  in  a  past  life.  When  a 
pon  is  vfild  aud  licentieus^  he  d,oes  not  learn'  the  lesion  to  be  learnt  from  his 
lather's  death,  bRt  oi;i  the  contrary  becomes  still  more  blind  from  intoxicatioa 
in  consequence  of  such  stumbles;  such  has  been  the  condition  of  some  Anglo« 
Indians.  Just  a^  the  liqi^or^shop  keepers  and  the  prostitutes  in  a  village  are 
(over)  joyed  to  bear  thQ  news  of  the  death  of  the  father  of  a  licentious  son,  so 
the  Bqmhay  TivT)^  (w^ich  is)  stupidly  intoxicated  by  nature,  and  some  native 
( newspapers  of  Poena  (and)  Bombay  ioclndisd  amongst  journals,  indirectly 
supported  by  Government,  seeing  that  the  tronblous  time  of  the  bomb 
has  overtaken  Government,  are  beginning  to  think  that  they  would 
(^Qow^  fare    sumptuously.   This     (oiEer).    joyed,    bracl    of    Mftckguards    are 
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iAyIng  to  GoTtfnttteiM  that  Ctor^nuDaa*  baw>  had.  tha  shimbla  (iu  t&e  bI^i^ 
of  the  bomb  Owing  la  tt^  wvituigia.  ia  nemupitpera  wd  the-  speeehes.  of  tb^ 
l^ational  party;  (sBd>  that.  lheMlor«|.  wLkkonA  IWii^g-  aoy  beed  to.  the  bomb^ 
OoTemment  shoald  miizde  these  papers  and  i^ieakerB.  JjtL  1897*  thia  aet  of 
blackgurde    bad    bongkt    Terjr  siloilajrimputatioiiB  (against  x^wapapers),^  and 

OoYer&neni  hasce  taited,  (g),  in  the  shape  of  tb- 
fa&l^^ttTeeSd^  toitJSS  tK,mbmU»»bitte,frBitoof  that  ijoUcy  of  rep»«oii. 
kumeot].  that  has  been  oontinnonsly  mnintainedi  by  them  for 

the  last  ten  years  on.  acooont  of  their  being  half-^ 
lafiiienoad  by  theM  impatatietis.  If  QoTerximent  do.not  change  this  policy,  at  thia^ 
tiBie,  ite  coneeqnenoe  wiU  hqIl  fail  to  be  ticw.  Douore- tezrible  tbw<a(  pceaent.  to.  tk* 
tnlereanddie 


The.  aasrarer  giyea  l^  the  Bewepaper*  enjoyfog  tbA-  £avonr  o£  the  oifioaii 
tfflSB  to  (the  qneefioa)  as  to  why  the  bombs  ahonld  be  utterly  disregarded,  »  tihat 
l!h!s  istm  attempt  to  intimldKte  Oojrornment  and  that  If  the  people-  once  oomt^ 
to  know  that  Ooverajmeat  are  afraid^  tfiey  wdll  not  &iL  to  harass  GovemiDept 
by  showing  them  the  bngbear  of  bombs  even  i&  eveiy  trifling  matter.. 
I  fhis     is     a  trick    of     begging      for    alma    by    intimidating    Qovenimeiit  t 

[  it  is   not  desirable  to  throw    a    piece    of    bread    to-  those    who    intimidati 

I  tOoyemmenQ    in    this     manner,,     bat    the    only    pMi    of    wisdom  is  to 

I  0Te  (them)  two  slapa  in  the  face;,  the  master  of  thehoaae  should  never  allow 

beggars  to  form  an  idea  that  alms  can  be  aecuedi 

(i)  LH-Peflewinff  the]  by  the  {fi)  inflication  of  injaries  upon  their  own  bod- 

SlrtllwVSSi  ies.  The  host  and  the  moderate  mendicante   shodi 

Draatfly  ic  Of  b;  combudng  together,  drive  away  theM-  beggaif . 

whe  gave  trouble  bf  raising  a  olunovr.  The  beggan. 
should,  taking  into  condderation  both  the  wishes  of  the  host  and  their  owq 
poverty,  beg  alma  in  a  low  tone  and  in  soft  word. ;  tiiey  diould  not  emit  a. 
narsh  sound  like  that  of  a  bomb  by  overtaxing  their  (vocal)  steai^gtii«  The 
Bombay  Timss  and  other  Anglo-Indiam  jeamals  have  in  the  above  fasbioa 
given  (their)  reason  why  the  policy  of  represnon  should  be  atruagsntiy 
enforced.  SophiB(vical  reasoning  of  the  above  kind  has  been  made  use  of  ominf 
to  the  nature,  powar  and  true-  meaning  of  the  bomb  not  having  beea  nndecstood.. 

To  start  with,  the  very  idea  that  bombs  are  thrown  from  a  desire  to  beg  ilov- 
by  seeking  ,to  intimidate  Government,,  is  a  mistaken  one;:  for,,  terrible  aid 
deplorable  occurrences  like  bomb  (oul;vages>  ase  considered  by  none  to  be. 
pleasent  and  convenient.  Bombs  explode  when  the  repressive  policy  of  Got* 
ernm^nt  first,  while  opprei^op  (in  the  shape)  of  bombs  at  the  hands,  of  the 
people  ftrilows  next  The  above  is  dishonest  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
that  Government  are  not  at  all  at  fault,  and  that  bomba  Are  tfasown  in  a. 
hateful  or  overbearing  q^iirit.  If  a  system  of  rule,  xmder  which  the  pcesaiuo 
of  public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear  on  tha  administration,,  be  not  is. 
vogue,  if  the  situation  be  such  that,,  while  public  opinion  is  on  one  side,  thosl 
who  hold  (the  reins  of)  authority  are  on  the  opposite  side,  then  such  a  state  of 
things  does  not  fail  to  beoomc  UBfwonrabto  to  t^^         ^  t|i«  Mtioiu  it  ip  Adk 
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looked  Tipon  ta  a  rign  of  cowardice  I&  England  that  the  anthorities  should  con« 
«ider  that  pnUic  opinion  Ib  (  entitled  )  to  hold  them  answerable  and  that  they 
jIheBiselTes  are  responsible  to  public  opinion.  In  India,  the  official  olass  id 
liresponsil^le,  and  the  efforts  of  the  National  party  are  (  directed  )  towards 
miJdng  it  responsible,  or,  in  other  words,  towards  securing  the  rights  ot 
•Swar^jya  to  tne  people.  To  giye  the  rip[hts  of  Swarc^ya  9X\edat  partially  to 
the  people,  what  are  tiie  authorities  required  to  do  ?  The  authorities  have  to 
conduct  themselves  in  subservience  to  pnblia  opinion,  in  proportion  to  the 
rights  of  Swarfijya  acquired  by  the  people.  That  power  should  remain  in  the 
bands  of  such  authorities  as  tnay  be  approved  by  the  people  and  that  it  should 
be  taken  awav  from  the  hands  of  such  authorities  as  may  not  be  liked  by  the 
people,  this  itself  is  called  (  the  exercise  of  )  the  rights  of  Swarajya.  It  the^ 
rights  of  Swarajya  are  granted  to  the  people  as  they  become  fitted  for  the  same^ 
then,  disquieting  calamities  like  bomb  (  outrages  )  do  not  befall  anyone  at  alU 

l¥hen  a  struggle  ensues  between  the  fitness  of  the  people  for  the  riffhts  <^ 
Swarajya  and  the  miserliness  o(  the  authorities  in  granting  those  rignts,  and 
Inrhen  the  authorities  begin  to  act  wildly,  being  intoxicated  with  the  pride  of 
military  power,  then  the  deplorable  bombs  are  naturally  constrained  to 
intervene  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  authorities  may  be  attrcted 
to  the  intoxication  which  obstructs  real  progress.  When  obstruction  is  caused 
to  the  progress  of  a  nation  through  cupidity  or  temptations^  by  taking  undu^ 
-advantage  of  the  terrible  power  which  the  Western  sciences  have  produced 
in  the  army  of  the  Government,  then  bombs  Spontaneously  spritig  into  existences 
in  order  to  remove  that  obstruction;  no  one  i manufactures  them  with  the  object 
of  terrorising  the  authorities  by  means  of  intimidation.  Calamities  like  bomb 
\  outrages  )  have  never  been  interpreted  in  the  history  of  any  country  (  to  mean  ) 
that  the  people  are  not  fitted  for  the  rights  of  Swarajya^  or  that  the  people 
liava  begun  to  mock  the  rulers  with  bombs  owing  to  the  latter  having  indulged 
the  people  more  than  they  deserved.  When  the  official  class  begins  to  over»we 
the  people  without  any  reason,  (and)  when  an  endeavour  made^  to  produce 
despondency  among  the  people  by  unduly  frightening  them,  then  the  sound 
of  the  bombs  is  spontaneously  producad  to  imparl  to  the  authotities  the  true 
Icnowledge  that  people  have  reached  a  higher  stage  than  the  vapid  one  in 
^hich  they  pay   (  implicit )    regard  to  such  an  illiberal  ( policy  of  )  represfdoa 

The  authorities  have  got.  this  opportunity  to  see  calmly  what  the  real  state  of 
things  is.  A  powerful  desire  has  arisen  amongst  the  people '  thai  they  sheul<l 
liave  some  sort  of  control  over  the  act&of  the  authorities  ;  if  Government  dp*  xnoib 
l>ri][ig  into  force  simple  a|id  universally  acknowledged  measures  to  meet  thia 
desire,  that  is  to  say,  if  Government  do  not  make  a  beginning  to  grant  tht^ 
rights  of  Swarajya^  then  some  impatient  or  turn-headed  persons ,  will  not  fail  te 
attempt  to  bring  about  secretly,  peviously  and  improperly  that  very  thingp 
which  should  be  brought  about  with  the  consent  of  Government  (and) in 
conformity  with  the  condition  of  the  people.  If  (  Government  )  have  a  desire 
that  the  people  should  not  betake  themselves  to  a  secret  and  terrible  path  in 
impatience  and  violence,  they  should,  understanding  thd  real  secret  of  the 
t)omb,  give  up  hurting  the  subject  for  nothing,  and  should  make  a  beginning  to 
•grant  liberally  the  rights  of  stvarajya  ( to  the  people  );  and  the  official  class  sh^d' 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  false  notion  that  such  a  step  ia 
derogatory  to  the  might  of  Government  ;  this  is  at  present  beneficial  to  all« 


I  E.  L  M,'8  High  Courts  Bombay 
yranslotar's  0^,  m  July  1908.] 

M.  553. 
—        'R  38. 


A  true  translation. 
N.  L.  Mankar^ 
Third  Translator. 
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[The  following  is  the  original  Marathi  text  of  the  article  of  which  Bx.  R.ii 
a  tranelcUion.] 


^ft»fio5qi^  5(5^. 


«;rt^  n  ^m^  ^iwOowild  ir^  ^ra^  «n^-  ^i«^  ^c  ^bht  ^wn*  ftcn^  wr  ?^  friR 

?eto:^  50^595^  53*0%  5rfirtm4  ^  ^  5n^;  »rftR«rtPqTit^  ft^  ^iRrtt  5(rtrR& 

«|44M  iTtfT  njT  ^5THf  ^r^  ^tirS  fn§  sni.  fir  ^pHt  &^«it  ^iwrtif  «r^  ewrwR 

5g^  w?ii  il^,  ^  c^  ^'OTigS  ;3cW  w^  ^  %^  <f»i*lfl  'E^^FTpsft  ;t5|^.  ^fst- 

qqssr 'T^[55WTm  ^  ^irfcf  ^''TR  5fT^  3^  5r«r  -mW^fv^jB^i  ^r^ftj?  ;f«jcir. 

sJq^sjiT  ^g^n^  51^  ^^  f^rt^  ff^io^  ^'^         l^JTT.    !nwTW[  'nn^  ^iwNrcR 

#o5^  ^.  ftwR  ft^<p  ft^rr  iftoft^iR  i[  ^  ?cqK  3(1^;  ?f^-«Ttajr  fr  qrf^^nc'r  ^nuNr 
apT^f  ^5Jl<fe^^  ^  3Tr^.  qrftRTM  ^rwrWf  *I«mi^  ^^iHfa  «rf^^-«Rf:*  ^mr  vt 

^^><^ff  ^tM  fCRRcT  inii  ^.  5r^  irtNr  ?anrft^  ^jfhsrtgS  5«w*  ^mr  ^iraf*^  w* 
sR^  irfhr  ^m,  ^rtt^  scj^BF  1 51^  ?r%^  ^i^^Tter,  injJ  afc'Rr  cj  wp  ^ri^ni^ 

c'lHT  ?n^  ^  «nr^,  cr  ^^M^  Mi4i|diii<4Hi  ^<i^i^Mi  ^ftt,  ^j^^tr!?^  ^JwN 
spft  H<i^i-«fl  'H^RiT  ft^  3?^Rft  ?nfr,  iiT?:^  ite  5T  ^ntcit  ggft^  fto&jtidl  lafe> 
mR^4^M  ^ii^i^fl  ^s^^  m^^  w^  ^r^  Ife  sni.  q^  ^srit  ^cfr  ifnrtT^  sfw  W 
ij^TO  ^<mi-^  ^5rR4  sra^  c'n^  ^rt^  c^it  i^strt  ^trt  *<«iKi  ^[c^  fejr^air  OTtft* 
^^1^  gfcq^  w^  «Rrat.  ^•^1^1  ^bS^  'rtt^  ftrasTT  «n^  ara^.  ^m  vm 

^i^^W^    f5rt?IT3n^;    TTftl**!^!-^!    flwfl-i  H#T  ^^T,    ^^Nt   ^JiBT   ^   5f*r  ^ 

iitosr  3?T^  %5T;  «f  qrf^^rra^szjT  ^nw^  ^w-'ftosr  ?pnx  %5Jr.  ^J'c  ^s^ft^  !prjr« 
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^BR^ffR  aWlfcf  ^TOlirar  «RRff  ^>    WIW|r^  ^BRJRTO  ^  «Blfr  ^  ^.    ^  ^TOTTfW 

^ftw  vjift^  ^niSf  fifefT  ^RTFt  frttenft  iJiT^  ^n^,  ^^n^n^  ^  5i«r  v^^rrif  tot  wpk 
^  3FRWWT  ^ni&  f^t^n^  iTwftsirtgofe  fR^ERi^  ^Rff  ^^  m^. 


'5P5^[Nt 


^  ^R'BR  B^5^  q^  sniff ,  j[  yrn^  ^'w^Mi^-i  ^^  %i?  gn|.  nin^Dwul-Sf  ^pw^  ^r^- 

'^*I««I  5r  NilN^uuO,  «RTO  ^W<(W*  ^  ^c!H   ^^  ^1^wu(l    deft;  t  ^   5Wr  it<^>KW 


cl<i«*l 


if^sis{  ^  ^»MHi  %R  ^n^5^  s'w^rj^  ^IfT  f^.  liter  TOT  wf  5nS  ? 
^  z^  55i«Rft  ^i^  ftrawr^  5Tnff,  cr  %5?r  ftiTOwr^l  f%cfin&  ^  ^smt^r,  jft 

4ki«I  %w  5mff, 


«nrft  I^TT^  ^^Nft  ^[^'iw  ^^  i^^  ^.   w^  ft^  ft«i^6«i 


^  5ii?wpiir  w^  q'^RBsr  fusft  ^irtWt.  'wii^  ^^pir  S^^ih^  ^TORq^rr  ftivn^  ^^ 
araw  iw^uFT  i>»iifMi<i*f  ftwpwwr  ^fr  ^  ftw^  ^mflf,  ?aT^raf«  «ra?Fiir  S^ivifs 
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^TTsfif  ^  ^T^Tos^t^^  a#ir  q>Tf^  ?n^ft$  ?t^,  ^  ^  *ij^i-c^i  3t^8r:  ^tt^  551^  ^ 
q5?^  wtfl' aril^.  3n%sfif  ii<*i<^  ir  |  ^t^  ^ii^  ^n^  ^  c^rprr  qft^^rw  ^iwH^c^l^ii 

^c-^MiTt:t  mpiK  ^n^.  ^<*iwi  ^  ^k^i-i  ^fNj  ^rm^r^  ^  5%  arf^;  ^rtt  ^Wt? 
?n^  an^;  ^<^<4i5Muii^i  f5r^  ^ro5^  ar^  ^r^  ^vH^imi?  fir^^^i^  ks^  ^^¥ 

^  ^Ici^rib^it^T  ^RT  arSr  qFRT  f  ^  ^wsF^injS  w^  ?r%^  ^rnw;  #fep^  fwi^ 
gaSf  g^B):^  sn^;  q»ROT  ^¥^RTr5»it^TR%  ^fr^f^  ^  ^\\^^m  srar^  <j^mi^N  1^  ^  ^ 

?BRT^^5WRr    g^  g^r  ^gT^  ?  <»IH^l)oD4i-«IT  ^^  <?)^>t^>^^    ^MII^H    ft^.    ^R^T^ 

c?|q>^di^i  arnft  ^WT^r^  3!Tff  3f%  aif^^Rrisflf  wf{^,  ^  i^^\<\  (5r^q^  ^m  ^ 

^SfTcT  ^n^f.    R^^Mid  arf^RBFft^  ^^H<^K  an^,  ^  ^RWJK  5fT^,  awNr  FRFJ^^ 

^  arfSRjFqpfl  cil**idi^i  ?f^  qj^  ^5F^'.  <S>*1mi  q^  «wcft^  arerr  erft^F^ri^ 
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vAMidw  ^  ^r=5qT  sm^rar  ^^«i«&i  *<wimi  s^tw  vh/2j*mw  ^  l^wn^m  ^N^ 

^i^^osr  *<w<W  ^  ^^  fF  a^^^ToSr  ^  *<wjl*fi;dl  ^N^fli  sInNr  Ni*<<dld;  ^if^- 
«bMMI    ?^^7fJT  ^fft^    ^l^ftw^N    ^!^  \  ^Wt  ^3cTO  ^R^tcT  Hl^d.    ^l«bMl    ^Wt    ^^IT- 

^^Mi  ?^Ww^  Mi^di  ^nfr,  <Sl*i^  ws  3?ff  c^^^^rr  4)j^^ftH  ^(rf^  %5^  ^  35n^ 
^'mMi  qif^^TT  ^rat  w^  3ri|^,  3TOT  ^  'tMi^k^i  ^r^  «r4  ?(%5raR  *)wmi^ 

^?T  %55ti^  tfc<mh  SfT%^  5TT^'.  ^t^RT  «ff^TO^  ^  ^«?t  ft^^P??!^  ^^CSTt^yPl^,  'TTsNt- 
^  ^W^  5PftR  ^rafJT  ^t^  f^RRTT  ^3cTO  *<WiNI  ^r^ft  5RH  ^^RTR  ^,  ^  SRIc^ 

9ig^  tj^MK^ift^i  5ifrR  ^wwii^i  ft^:^^  %?^  ^rf^  ^^['^^  ^^  ^  qN^  arfer, 

iDte^ht  ^IChT  ^t^  ^W^l  ^R  5TO??fT,  SRfr  5nRI  f^W    ^^  ^3cW    fn«J^  3^1^;   ^  ^^^ 

^rraf^^nnr^  ^^rs  ^  in^^m  ^s^m  ^  ^<*k^  3r^  an^  ;iti9rt,  ^b^  <:c|<mi^  ?ir 
^^^^Jira  ^  ^<*K^  g^^^TR  %^  5fT^,  cR  ^  %  jl^Mi  3R^t5r  ^^^^h  ^<»k^i 
^'Rft^  ^fR'TT^  ^=ir  %  ^i?ra^  ^i^^hI^  ^  st^tr  ft^  **wiw  ^  ^3cn^  fiNr 

^m^  'TRkr  ^*l^  55T^5T^,    3Rft  ^^    ^^HW,    ^t^^rioo^l*?    ^    ^5W    ^IfT  51^^ 

5iT5^  ^^t^wii% 'H<*kh[  ^t^,  ^<j^i%  g^R5^  wt  ^''ira  5ir^  ^iRT  «ni%  wrgsS^- 
-^rtJRT  ^R?^  %TRi  aril. 
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Ex.  I. 

4 

m 

{Translatii/ii  of  tlie  MafXUhi  aHicle  piHnted  in  columns  2andS  of 'page  5  of 
the  issne  of  the  Eesari  newspaper j  dated  9th  June  1908^  and  homng  afootnoU, 
as  translated^  ^*^This  newspajyer  tvas  printed  and  published  at  the  'Keaari* 
Printing  Press^  No.  486^  Narayan  Pet\  Poona,  hy  Bal  Gangadhar  Tt tefc^ 


English  rule  is  openly  an  alien  rnle.  Well;  (  and  )  that,  too,  has  not  been 
carried  on  like  Moghnl  rale,  by  the  rnlers  mixing  with  Indian  society;  and 
they  are  going  to  carry  it  on  always  as  strangers  indeed.  Moreover,  they 
are  not  satisfied  even  with  keeping  only  the  raling  power  in  their  hands;  bat 
they  want  also  to  seize  possession  of  'the  trade  and  industries  of  this  conntrj 
fordbly  and  nnjnstly  or  to  rain  them.  Well,  eyen  after  doing  so  mnebt  they 
should  ( at  least  have  )  kept  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  people  light;  but  the 
very  reverse  of  it  is  seen  to  be  the  case  !  In  short,   Swarajya^  (a)  albeit  of 

the  old  type,  is  gone,  trade  has  been  ruined,  indn* 

wroli^MM^w^^  •^^  have  collapsed,  glory  has  oome  to  an  end, 

[M  [Poverty,]        '  wealth  has  departed,  ability  has  disappeared  and 

fe-(tfl**"il!?^'^       r      1X1- 1        courage  has  failed.    There  is  no  education  according 
['•]  [JLi».  pursuing.]  *^  **^®  ^®^  System,  no  rights,  no  respect  for  public    \ 

opinion,  no  prosperity,  no  contentment;  (but  only) 
there  is  the  violent  prescnue  of  the  three  '^  d  ''  n  of  do/ndrya^  {b)  dushkd  ( c ) 
and  dravyashosha  {d)  constantly  troubling ( « )  us.  The  moment  an  attempt 
is  sought  to  be  made  according  to  (  one's  )  strength  to  raise  up  the  head  of  the 
nation  out  of  this,  the  head  is  sum  to  be  bruised  by  the  sione-roller  of  the 
system  of  British  rule !  In  such  a  stato  ( of  things ),  the  fact  that  the  bomb 
party  and  secret  socities  have  now  arisen  in  India  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at,  although  it  may  be  deplorable.  On  the  contrary,  if  such  a  state  of  things 
had  arisen  in  any  country  in  Europe,  then  the  people  of  that  country  would 

never    have    shown  as  much  patience  and  forgive- 
\f\  [Lit,  fcrgiTlog  nature.]       ness,  (f)  as  the  Indians  have  done.  The  adage  that  life 

is  the  dearest  of  all  things  to  all  is  generally  troe. 
But  when  an  individual  begins  to  think  that  the  value  of  exalted  sentiments  like 
religion,  morality,  benevolence,  self -respect,  the  honour  of  (one^s)  family  or  country, 
patriotism,  etc.,  is  greater  than  that  of  life  itself,  it  is  an  evidence  of  his  spiritual 
eloTation.  No  sooner  do  these  sentiments  begin  to  take  (their)  rise  in  a  nation, 
than  it  (becomes)  the  duty  of  true  rulers  to  provide  an  outlet  for  their  flow. 
Whenever,  instead  of  doing  that,  an  attempt  is  made  to  obliterate,  under  the 
pressure  of  tyranny  and  high-handedness,  these  sentiments  wherever  they  might 
rise,  or  to  check  them  on  the  spot  by  means  of  big  embankments,  it  should  be 
understood  that  misfortune  is  sure  to  overtake  that  country  ( including  both^ 

the  subjects  and  the  ruler*  The  result  of  the  rnlen, 
( Lit.,  uptiU  ttday ).  baring  so  (^)  long  disregarded  this  truth  established 

( Lit,,  has  eeme  ont).  ^J  ^^®  history  of  the  world,  is  visible  in  the  shsp^ 

of  the  Bengali  bomb. 

\H.  L  M:s  High  Couft^  Bombay^  A  true  translation, 

Translator's  Office,  1th  July  1908'\.  N.  L.  MANKAR. 

Third  Translator. 

No.  580. 
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JejjX.  X. 

[  TJie  follomtig  is  th^  (frifjinal  Marat Ui   text  oj  the  article  of  which  Ex.  L  t 
a  translation  \ 


^^«II4^W 


>d4l^N^ 


tn%,  tw  ^n^,  #ifft  5t«^,  ^^  ^1^  ^  f|^T?r  ^ra^.  ^rs^n  Micfl^  %?gFr  •rrC^,  f^r 
56rrt=irr  ?[qHOT  fm:^  ^rnf  ^ni^.  ^rt^p  ^rer^  ^  ^  sj^<*w«ni  ^raraf^  srct  ^ 


$^'^|-«fl  m  i\\^4\  3T5r,    ^^Rf^j 


arftf^  911^,  3?^  ^^it)^ 


^TiTint.  ^nrrsziT  ^f^fti^i^  si^nPrer  %5i^^  ^  r^BCf^rnBi  <[v^^>djrHiT  9n^q%  f^  %^^ 
^Ra5  3Rrr#r  ^r"i%  ^^  'rf^  ^^  ^i%. 
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Ex.  J.I. 


(  Mr.  Tilak's  declaration  as  a  Press— owner.  ) 

I,  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  do  hereby  declare  that  I  have  a  printing  Press  called 
the  Kapari  Press  at  486  Narayan  Feth,  Poona  City. 

Poena  City. 

iBt  July  1908.  (Sd).  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak. 

Declared  before  me  at  Poona  this  1st  day  of  July  1907. 

(8d).    H.  P.  Oarvalho. 
City  Magistrate  F.  C» 

Poona. 

25—6—08  True  copy« 

(Sd).  City  Magistrate  T.  C.  Poona. 
Seal  ofjthe 

City  Magistrate  Poona. 


(  Mr.  Tilak's  declaration  as  Printer  and  Pablisher.  ) 

I,  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  do  hereby  declare  that  I  am  the  Printer  and  Pabli- 
sher of  a  weekly  vernacalar  paper  called  the  jKesari  which  is  printed  and  pabli- 
shed  eyery  Taesday  at  Hoase  Na  486  Narayan  Peth  Poona  City. 

Poona  City. 

l9tJnlyl9a7.  (9d).  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak. 

Declared  before  ine  at  Poona  this  1st  day  of  July  1907. 

(Sd).  H.  F.  Cravalho 

City  Magistrate  F.  0.  Poona. 
25-6-08  True  copy 

Ed.        (Sd.)  City  Migisttate  F.  a 
Sealjof^the  Poona. 

City  Magistrate  of  Poona 
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Ex-  K. 
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Ex.    L- 

'  [  PANCHNAMA  OF  THE  SEARCH  AT  POONA.  ] 

Panchnama,  Dated  25-6-08  • 

( 1 )  Shivram    Pachandas  Marwadi,   having  his    shop  in  Ravivar  Peth 
Kapadganj,   Poona. 

(  2  )     Laxman  Balkrishna  Katrajkar,  Budhwar,  Pooaa. 

(3)     Raoji  Lalji  Takkari  inhabitant  of  Kasba  peth,   Poona.     House 
No.  335. 

We  the  members  of  Panch  were  called  by  the  District  Superintendent 
of  Police  Poona  at  7  a.  m.  ^on  the  26th  June  1908,  on  Thursday,  in 
Gaikwad's  wada  in  Narayen  Peth,  and  in  our  presence  the  District 
Superintendent  of  Police  broke  the  seals  of  the  Kesari's  Manager's  office, 
and  other  rooms  in  connection  with  this  paper,  and  on  searching  the  same 
took  possession  of  the  papers  &c. '  as  stated  below:— 

(  1 )    Current  file  of  the  Kesari  Nos.  I  to  25  i/e.  from  7-1-08  to  23-6-08. 

(2)  Loose  numbers  of  the  Kesari  as  above,  1-25. 

(3)  Do.  Do.  Do. 

(4)  Receipt  Books  Nos.  1-5  of  the  Kesari  for  the  current  year,  dated'Ist 

January  1908  to  25th  June  1908,  i.  e.  serial  numbers  1-1252. 

(5)  One  Ticket  Book  of  the  Kesari,  with  a  brown  paper  cover, 

<6;    Day-Books  for  1908  from  1st  January  1908,  to  24th  June  1908 

(  one  rough  and  one  fair  all  two  ) 

(7)  One  Bill  book  of  the  Kesari  for  the  current  year. 

(8)  Seven  Registers  of  the  Kesari's  subscribers  (List  Books^. 
{9)     Line  direction  Books. 

(10)  One  copy  of  the  Marathi  Sarojini  play. 

(11)  One  copy  ot  Shri  Maha  Sadhu  Shri  Dnyaneshwar  Maharaj's  Life. 

(12  J  One  copy  of  the  book  called  Prince  William  Orange  or  a  history  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands. 

(13  J  Four  rough  memoranda  of  the  Postage  Stamp  Account^ 

fM)     One  money  order  Book  for  the  current  year. 

(15  j    Kesari's  three  printed  Sample  Post  cards. 

(16)  One  letter  in  English  dated  15*10-07  addressed  to  the  B^ftor 
Marhatta,  Poona  from  Camel  Boot  Dyer  Advertising  Company  fcors^ 
America. 

tl7)     One  photo  of  Shriyuta  Bipin  Chandra  Pal. 
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(18)     One  Note  Book  of  the  sale  of  the  Kes^ti  from  Godbole? 

(19  j    Three  letters  printed  in  English  regarding  the   Dhulia  Conference^ 
(The  address  given  by  Rao  Bahadur  Joshi.) 

(20)     One  copy  of  the  book  called  **  What  it  cost  to  be  vaccinated  " 

C21)     One  issue  of  the  Dharma  Masik  Pustak  including  5-7  numbers. 

(22)     Full  text  of  the  Presidential  Address,   Pubna  Provincial  Conference 
1908-manuscript  copy. 

(23}  Rules  of  the  Deccan  Vernacular  Translation  Society, 

(24)  One  copy  of  a  leaflet-* Hear  the  other  side.' 

(25)  Surat  Congress  Papers. 

(26)  National  Memorandum, 

(27)  A  letter  in  English  dated  28-12-7  written  by  B.  G.  Tilak  to  Bijaya 
Chandra  Chatter ji,    Bar-at-law. 

(28)  One  copy  of  the  India  House  Magazine. 

^29}     One  paper  giving  the  astrological  results  of  Tilak. 

(30  j  One  printed  copy  in  English  of  the  proceedings  of  the  23rd  Indian 
National  Congress . 

(31)  One  manuscript  letter  sent  by  V.  Vaijanathum  from  Kumbbhako- 
nam  adressed  to  Tilak  signed  **Vande  Mataram'*  headed  'An  Ardent 
Appeal.* 

C32^  Some  portions  of  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika  issues  dated  -28-11-07 
and  1-12-07. 

(33^  One  letter  in  English  from  Woodhouse. 

(34^  Notes  from  Sections  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 

f  35)  One  paper  regarding  a  complaint  against  Paradkar  Shimpi. 

(36)  Tilak' s  speech  at  Surat  on  28-12-07, 

(37)  Notes  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Surat  Conference. 
(38;  Cutting  from  the  Punjabi  dated  10-8-07 

(39)     A  cutting  from  the  *  Public  Leisure'  of  Philadelphia  dated  15-9-07, 

(40  j  A  cutting  from  the  Mysore  Standard  dated  19-8-07. 

C41)  Three  pieces  of  cuttings. 

(42)  Five  miscellaneous  letters. 

(43J  Account  of  the  Shivaji  Fund. 

("44^  A  letter  dated  4-9-05  from  C.  R.  Gupta  and  Company  to   Tilak. 

(45)  A  letter  dated  6-1-05  from  Tilak  to  I^ala  I^jpatral. 

C46)  One  card  with  names  of  Hand-book  on  Modem  Explosives. 
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{47)    One  letter  dated  6-5-05  from  Madhava  Raghunath  of  Kolhapur. 

('48)     A  telegram  dated  16-8-05  from  Station  Master  Dhamangaon. 

(49)  Speech  of  Babu  Arvinda  Gosh  dated  24-12-07. 

(50)  The  Arctic  Home  in  the  Vedas. 

(51)  A  telegram  dated  18-10-5  from   Bipin  Chandra  Pal   to   Tilak  about 
deliveiing  lecture. 

(52)  One  letter  addressed  to  Tilak  regarding  the  establishment  of  religion. 

(53)  Address  of  Southern  Mahratta  Country  subscribers  of  the    Kesari- 
numbers  1  to  83, 

(54)  Do. 

(55)  Do. 

(56)  Do. 

(57)  Do. 

(58)  Do. 

(59)  Do, 

(60)  Do. 

(61)  Do. 

(62)  Do. 

(63)  Do. 

Papers  as  mentioned  above  are  taken  possession  of  by  the  Police  in 
our  presence-dated  25-6-08. 

(Sd.)  Raoji  I^lji  Takkar. 

Before  me  (Sd.)  Shriram  Pachandas 

(Sd.,^  Digby  Davies.  Marvadi. 

D.  S.  P.  Poona.  CSdJ  Laxman  Balkrishna 

.(Sd.)  A.  0,  Danniel.  Katrajkax- 
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Ex  M^l. 

CaseNo.  42Lof  1908 

Complainant's  Name— Supt.  Sloane 

Address-Bombay. 
Fee  nil. 

No.  of  190 

To. 

The  District  or  City  Magistrate 

Foona 

The  Superintendent  of  Police  Division 

And  all  constabales  and  others  of  His  Majesty's  Officers 
of  the  peace  for  the  town  of  Bombay. 

WHEREAS  information  has  been  laid  before  me  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence  of  sedition  and  promoting  enmity  between  classes  and  it  has 
been  made  to  appear  to  me  that  the  prodaction  of  files  of  the  newspaper  Keaari^ 
register  of  subscribers,  draft  proofs,  manuscripts,  correspondence,  books  of  account 
and  other  documents  relating  to  the  said  Kesarsi  newspaper  is  essential  to  the 
inquiry  about  to  be  made  into  the  said  offence. 

This  is  to  authorise  and  require  you  to  search  for  the  said  books,  documentp,. 
writings  and  newspapers  m  the  press  of  the  Kesari  situated  at  486  Narayan 
Peth  Poena  and,  if  found,  to  produce  the  same  forthwith  before  this  Court 
returning  this  warrant,  with  an  endorsement  certifying  what  you  have  done 
under  it  immediately  upon  its  execution. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Court. 
This  24th  day  of  June  1908. 

(sd).    A.  H.  ?.  Aston 

Seal 

Presiden  sy    \    '  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate, 

Magistrate'^ ,  ^      ^ 

Court,       /  Bombay. 

Bom  bay  y  Forwarded. 

Forwarded  to  the  District  Superinlendent  of  Police  Poena  for  execution. 

24-6-08. 

(Sd).  City  Magistrate 

Poena. 
Heturned  duly  executed 
(Sd).  J.  Davies 

D.  S.  Police,  Poena. 

Returned  to  the  Presidency  Magistrate,  Bombay 

Sd.  District  Magistrate  Poona, 
25-6-08. 

Complainant's  name  and  Address. 
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Ex.  M.2^ 

Case  No.  421  of  1908, 

complainant's    Kanoie-Snpt.  Sloaiie 

Address — Bombay. 

No.  of  190 

To, 

The  Ditsriet  or  City  Magistrate  Poona, 

The  Superintendent  of  Police  Diviosin 

And  all  constables  and  other  His  Majesty's 

ofiEicers  of  the  peace  for  the  town  of  Bombay. 

WHEREAS  information  has  been  laid  before  me  of  the  commission  of  the 
offence  of  sedition  and  promoting  enmity  between  classes  and  it  has  been  made 
to  appear  to  me  that  the  production  of  the  Files  of  the  newspaper  Kexari, 
•register  of  subscribers,  drafts  proofs,  manuscripts,  correspondence,  books  of 
account  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  said  Kesmi  newspaper  is  essen- 
tial to  the  inquiry  about  to  be  made  into  the  said  offence. 

This  is  to  authorize  and  require  you  to  search  for  the  said  books,  documeute, 
writings  and  newspapers  in  the  residence  of  ^1  Oangadhar  Tilak  situate  at  PfMiia, 
and  if  found,  to  produce  the  same  forthwith  before  this  Court  returning  this 
warrant  with  an  endorsement  certifying  what  you  have  done  under  It  im- 
mediately upon  its  execution. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Court. 
This  24th  day  of  June  1908. 

Seal  of  th  \  ^^^'  -^  ^*  ®"  ^^^ 

PresidenoT"  \ 
Magistrate'     \  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate, 

''''"''^'-^y,  Bombay. 

Forwarded  to  the  District  Superintendent  of  Police,  Poona  for  execution. 
24.6-.08^ 

(Sd.)  City  Magistrate,  Poona. 

Returned  duly  executed. 

(8d).  J.  Davies 

26-6-08.  D.  S.  Police,  Poona, 

Returned  to  the  Dis.  S,  Police,  Poona. 

This  warrant  cannot  be  considered  to  be  fully  executed  until  the  residence  of  Bal 
•Gaugadhar  Tilak  at  Singhgad  has  been  searched.   This  search  should  now  be  maie. 

(Sd).        G.  Carmichael 
25-6-08.  District  magistrate,  Poona. 

Executed.    Nothing  found  at  Singbgad. 

(3d).   J.  Davies. 

D.  S.  Police,  Poona. 
Returned  to  the  Presidency  Magistrate. 

Bombay. 

(Sd).  D.  :nl 

25-6-08. 


LIST  OF  NEWS  PAPERS  PUT  IN  BY  MR.  TILAK  ALONG 

WITH  HIS  WRITTEN  STATEMENT. 

D  1  Pioneer^  May  7,  p,  2,  CoL  I.— Cult  of  the  Bomb.  'Pioneer*  recommends 
50186  of  indiscriminating  penalties  and  shooting  ten  snspected  terrorists  for  one  life 
^aken, 

D  2.  GujratJu,  (quoting  ^Asian'),  May  31,  p.  773,  col.  2-3,— 'Asian'  recom- 
mends governing  with  utmost  harshness  and  rigour  under  the  heel,  and  shooting 
^he  Babus  point  blank, 

D  3  Gvjrjtthi,  May,  31,  p.  773,  col.  ^^^.'^^EngHahman's  correspondent  ad- 
vices flogging  of  Indian  agitators  in  public  by  town-sweepers  and  confiscating 
presses. 

D.  4,  PloiWr^  May  ll,p,  2,  col.  1-2-3. — Acknowledges  joy  at  the  forging  of 
the  engine  of  destruction  of  popular  liberty  viz.  the  Press  and  the  Explosives  Act. 

D.  0.  Statesman^  May  5,  p.  6,  col,  2-3.— Ohvges  nationalist  speakers  with 
bomb-outrages  as  a  consequence  of  their  speeches. 

D.  5 A.  Statesman^  May  6,  p.  6,  col.  2-3. — Charges  '  respectable  people  with 
internally  sympathising  with  crackbrained  authors  of  outrages. 

D.  6  Statesman^  May  7,  p.  6, 1-2. — Charges  nationalist  speakers  with  por- 
ducing  gang  of  terrorists. 

D.  6A.  Statesman,  May  15,  p.  6,  2-3.— Says  that  under-rating  danger  is 
^oUy  but  exaggerating  it  is  greater  foUy. 

D.  7,  Times  oflndia^  May  4,  p.  C,  col.  4-5.— Charges  native  press  and  well- 
known  nationalist  speakers  with  the  responsibility  of  working  ferment  in  the 
yeasty  brains. 

D.  7.  A.  Advocate  of  India^  May  4,  p.  6.  2-3. — Alleges  that  authors  of 
inflamatory  literature  are  responsible  for  crimes.  Says  repression  not  successful 
only  because  not  thorough  enough. 

D.  8.  Bengalee.  May  5,  p.  5«  Col.  1, 2,  3. — Asserts  that  anarohism  is  a  re- 
action against  unhealthy  political  conditions. 

D.  9.  Benga^e^  May  6,  p.  5,  col.  2. — Quotes  Burke-**Coercion  is  a  feeble 
instrument  of  Government,  conciliation  the  sovereign  remedy. " 

D.  10.  Bengalee^  May  8,  p.  5,  col.  2,  5. — Quotes  Indian  Datl]f  News  which 
says — ^  Unrest  is  a  passing  phase  but  permanent  problem  of  administration 
remains.  " 

D.  11.  Bengalee.  May  9,  p.  5,  col.  2. — Criticises  Anglo-Indian  press  for  at- 
tacking boycott  as  leading  to  crime. 

D,  12.  Bengalee^  ilaj  10,  p.  5,  col.  1. — Asserts  that  controversy  is  raging 
between  Anglo-Indian  and  Indian  press. 

D.  13.  Bengalee,  May  17,  p.  5,  col  1,  2.— Contends  that  Government  policy  is 
largely  responsible  for  prevailing  discontent.  So-called  agitators  had  already 
given  warning. 

D.  14.  Bengalee,  May  18,  p.  5,  col.  1,  2. — Criticises  Madras  Times  for  speak . 
ing  of  the  Tiger  qualities  of  the  racd  in  this  connection.  . 

D.  15.  Bengalee^  May  28,  p,  5,  coL  6.— (iuotes  Englishman*$  correBpoixdent 
virho  calls  the  native  press  ^  Reptile  'press. 
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D.  16.  Bengalee^  May  31,  p.  5,  col.  1.— Discasses  qaestion  of  responsibility 
for  unrest  and  quotes  Mr,  Macnicol  of  Poona  who  recommendfl  generous  and 
prompt  measures  to  satisfy  reasonable  demands. 

D.  17,  Mcdem  BevieiVj  June,  p,  547.— Writers  about  the  philosophy  of  poli- 
tical crime  ;  condemning  the  outrages  at  the  same  time.  Quotes  Mathew  Arnold. 
Also  says  outrages  are  due  to  despair  and  disappointment. 

D.  18.  Indian  World.  May  19,  1908,  p.  472  &  onwards— Deals  with  the 
Psychology  of  Bombs.  Says  outrages  are  natural  results  of  all  that  precedes  it  and 
calls  Anglo-Indian  Press  ^  blood  hounds.' 

D.  19.  HifidUf  May  9,  p.  4,  col.  1,  2. — Charges  Government  with  disregarding 
popular  advice  and  warning  Government.  Says  Government  should  have  expect* 
ed  to  reap  the  whirl-wind. 

D.  20.  Hindu,  May  21,  p.  4,  col.  3.— Quotes  Rash  Behari  Ghosh  who  in  1906 
saiJ  that  Young  Generation  in  Bengal  would  make  India  another  Russia, 

D.  21.  Hindu y  May  22,  p,  6,  col.  2,  3.— Gives  Nepal  Chandra  Roy's  answer 
to  the  ^  Cult  of  the  Bomb/  who  fastens  responsibility  on  both  Anglo*Indian  Press 
and  Bureaucracy. 

D«  22.  Indian  Patriot,  May  4,  p.  4,  col  1,  2.— Says  repressive  regime  i» 
more  responsible  for  troubles. 

B.  23.  Indian  Patriot,  May  5,  p.  2,  col.  2.— Says  that  national  movement  is 
democratic  and  derives  its  strength  from  the  character  of  alien  Bureaucracy. 

D.  24.  Indian  Patriot,  May  6.  p.  4,  col.  2.— Says  Bureaucracy  in  India  is 
reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  despotism.  The  only  hindrance  to  them  is  notice 
taken  by  Parliament 

•  D.    25.    hidian  Patriot,  May  14,  p.  2,  cqL  1,  3,— Repression     will  kindle  the 
iiame  of  animo3ity  and  hatred  rather  than  soothe  the  feelings. 

D.  2t>.  Indian  Patriot,  May  15,  p.  4,  col.  1,  2. — Without  freedom  of  speech 
and  Press  it  is  impossible  to  keep  alien  Bureaucracy  straight  and  says  the  present 
system  of  autocratic  Government  free  from  constitutional  restraints  has  enslaved 
people. 

D,  27,  Madras  Standard,  May  4,  p.  4,  col.  3— Expresses  sympathy  for 
Bengal  and  blames  Anglo-Indian  Presd  for  inciting  Government  to  sternest  repres- 
sive measures. 

D.  28.  Madras  Standard,  May  6,  p.  4,  col.  2.  Says— Lord  Curzon  is  the  real 
author  of  all  the  present  unrest  in  India  and  blames  Anglo-Indian  Press  for 
campaign  of  villification. 

D.  29  Punjahe^.  May,  1),  p.  3,  col.  1.— Regrets  that  there  are  Anarchists  or 
Sycophants  only  and  no  advisers. 

D.  30.  Tribune,  May  11).  p.  \  col.  1,  2. — Denies  responsibility  of 
Varnacular  press  and  says  that  every  red  hot  extremist  paper  is  natural  counter-part 
of    fire-eating  Anglo-Indian  Journal. 

D.  31.  Patrika,  May  5.  p.  6,  col.  1,2. — Says,  measures,  like  partition  and 
Kingsford's  severities  are  the  cause  of  unhinging  the  minds  of  Bengalee  youths 
and  impelling  them  to  commit  crimes. 

D.  32.  Patrika,  May  6,  p,  G,  col.  1,  2.— Quotes  "  Hindu  Patriot »'  and  say* 
that  the  best  pest  policy  is  to  govern  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  create  ccnspiratora. 

D.  33.  Patrika,  May  7,  p.  6,  col.  1.— Dwells  upon  the  easy  and  small  meanB 
of  the  bomb  campaign. 
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D.  34.  Bengalee^  Jane  13,  p.  0,  coL  1,— Explains  how  timid  Bengalees  are 
turned  into  fanatical  gazis. 

D.  35.  JB^?i^afoc,  May  20,  p.  5,  col,  1.  2  and  3. — Blames  Government  for 
not  punishing  Anglo-Indian  papers  who  preach  violence  against  people. 

D.  36.  Patrikay  May  31,  p.  3,  col.  2,  4* — Attacks  bureaucracy  and  says  that 
they  are  all  Kings  in  India. 

D.  37.  Indian  Spectator ^  May  9,  p.  361,  and  362,  col.  2.  3. — Distinguishes 
between  crimes  which  are  offsprings  of  pure  selfishness  ani  crimes  done  in 
larger  interests.  It  says  western  literature  and  political  agitation  favour  develop- 
ment of  aspirations  and  of  independence  into  seditious  conspiracies. 

D.  38.  Indian  Spectator,  May  16,  p.  381,  col.  I^PlayfuUy  deals  with  the 
situation. 

D.  39.  Gujrathi,  May  17,  p.  707,  col.  1.  2.  3  ;  p.  705,  co).  2,  3  ;  p.  706,  col. 
1,  2,  3.^— Investigates  into  causes  of  unrest  and  holds  Govern  Jient  responsible 
for  the  same. 

D.  40.  Gujrathi  May  31,  p.  779  col  1 ;  p.  777,  col.  1.  2  ;  p.  778,  col  J,  2,  3.— 
Charges  Government  and  Anglo-Indian  Papers  with  sowing  seeds  of  discontent. 

D.  41.  GujratJit,  June  14,  p.  858,  col.  2. — Has  a  humorous  skit  on  God 
Bomb,  says  Bomb  will  make  his  name  permanent  if  he  will  bring  reforms, 

•  D.    42*    Indu-Prakash^KdLj  5,p.7,   col.  1,  2,  3.— Says  there  is  a  connection 
^between  anarchism  and  surrounding  political  conditions, 

D.  43,  IndU'Prakash  May  8,  p.  2,  col.  5.  6. — Connects  outrages  not  so  much 
with  newspaper  articles  as  with  repressive  measures  and  Police  high-handedness. 

D.  44  Dnijan-Prakash  May  19,  p.  2,  col.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. — Dwells  on  des- 
potic policy  of  Government  and  says  repression  will  not  root  oat  discontent. 

D.  45.  Dnyan^Prahashy  Ms^y  26,  p.  2,  col.  5.— Says  outrages  are  the 
-venomous  fruits  of  the  poison  tree  planted  by  Lord  curzon. 

D.  46,  Dnyan-Prakash,  May  SO,  p.  2  col.  3,  4,  5. — Says  Anglo-Indian  Press 
'Lates  native  Press  because  it  hints  that  political  discontent  has  led  to  anarchims. 

D.  47.  Dnijan-Pralcccsh  June  7,  p.  2,  col,  3,  4,  5. — ^Dwells  on  Irish  Grime^s 
Act  in  this  connection. 

D.  48.  Chikitsdka,  May  27,  p.  3  col.  2,  3,  4,  5.— Says— -failure  in  political 
agitation  will  lead  to  anarchism  and  this  was  foretold. 

D,  48.  A.  Ghikitsaka,  May  13,  p.  2,  cols.  1,  2,  3,  4.— Holds  Curzon  respon- 
sible who  trampled  public  opinion  uuder  the  feet  like  a  Sultan  and  extremism  is 
due  to  unjust  and  domineering  policy  ;  attacks  Anglo-Indian  Press  as  lap-dogs  of 
Government  barking  at  people. 

D.  48.  B.  Chikitsaka^  May  20,  p.  2,  col.  1.— Attacks  Anglo-Indian  Press  as 
idiotic  relations  on  the  wife's  side  (  ^\^m  )  of  Government  who  are  cruel,  deceitful 
silly,  vain,  worthless  hiding  behind  the  tail  of  Imperial  Lion. 

D.  49,  Tndiay  May  8,  p,  231,  col.  2;  p.  232,  col,  1,  2;  p.  533,  col.  1.— Expresses 
English  opinion  on  the  situation. 

D.  50.  India,  May  15,  p.  243,  col.  2:  p  244,  col.  2;  p.  245,  col  2.— Expresses 
English  opinion  on  the  situation. 

D.  51.  India,  May  22,  p.  258,  col.  1  &  2— Expresses  English  opinion  on  the 
Bomb-outrages  and  the  situation  and  gives  Mr,  Datt's  interview. 
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D.  52.  India,  May  29,  p'  269  coL  2;  p.  270,  col.  1.  2.— Expresses  KngUah 
opinion  on  the  Bomb-outrage  and  the  situation  and  Mr.  Dutt's  interview. 

D.  53.  India,  June  5,  p.  279,  eol.  2;  p.  281,  col.  1;  p.  282,  col.  1.— Expresses 
English  opinion  on  the  Bomb-ontrage  and  the  situation. 

D.  54.  India.  June  12,  p.  593,  coL  2;  p.  295,  col.  1, — Expresses  Engliah 
opinion  on  the  Bomb  outrage. 

D.  55.  Advocate  of  India,  June  19  p.  7,  col.  4.— -Quotes  Bishop  of  Lahore  who 
said  that  order  could  not  be  preserved  only  by  repression  and  by  smiting  on  the 
head  any  who  takes  up  a  prominent  position  in  the  new  birth  of  India, 

D.  56.  Mahratta  May  24,  p.  246,  col.  1,  2.— Summarising  English  opinion 
on  the  situation  in  Bengal. 

D.  56  A,  Mahratta,  June  28,  p,  304,  col.  1. — Giving  Gladstone's  opinioD 
obout  incitement  to  violence. 

D.  56  B.  Mahratta,  March  15,  p,  126,  col.  2;  p.  127,  coL  1,  2.— Gives  Tilak^s 
statement  before  the  Decentralisation  Commission. 

* 

D.  57.  Times  of  India,  May  12,  p.  7,  coK  1. — Contains  telegrams  about  Mr. 
Dutt's  and  Gokhole's  first  words  about  Bomb-outrages. 

D.  58.  Oriental  lieview.  May  6,  p.  131,  col.  1,  2, — Holds  Curzon  responsible 
and  says  anarchism  is  the  child  of  despair. 

D.  59.  Times  of  India  June  25,  p.  7;  coK  7.  p.  8.  col  1.— Gives  MoAetj* 
speech  at  the  I.  C.  8.  dinner, 

D.  60.  Botnhay  Gazette,  July  2,  p.  7:  col.  1,  2.— Morley  and  Curzon  debate 
In  the  Lords. 

D.  61.  Gazette  qf  India,  Nov.  2  (1907),  p,  164  and  165.— Rash  Behari  on 
Seditious  Meetings  Bill. 

D.    62.     Gazette  cf  India,  June  8,  p.  1,  2,  3,  4,— Explosives  and  Press  Acts. 

•  D.     t)3.     Gazette  oj  India,  June  13,  p.     142,— Syed      Mahomad's      speech  on 
Explosives  Act  quoting  "Ethics  of  Dynamitfe"  from    "Contemporary  Review." 

D.  64.  Oriental  Iceview,  July  I,  p.  239,  col,  I,  2. — Letter  to  the  Morning 
Leader  of  its  Calcutta  correspondent  saying  *'Bomb  has  come  to  stay." 

D.  65,  Contemporai^  Review  May  1894,  p.  978  and  onwards. — Article  on 
Ethics  of  Dynamite. 

D.  66.  Kesa^n,  June  16,  p,  4^  col,  3. — Commenting  upon  Definition 
of  *  Explosives  '  in  '  Explosives  Act,' 

D.  67.  Mahratta,  September  I  ( 1907 ),  p.  411,  col.  2  -  Containiog 
account  of  Zenger's  case  of  seditions  libel  from  Phelp's  letter  from  New  York.         ] 

D.  68.  SndluiraJc,  May  11,  p.  2,  coU  2.— Saying  Bomb  was  foretold  by 
Gokhale  in  1905. 

D.  69.  Subodha  Fatrika,  May  10,  p;2,  col.  2 — Says  Anarchism  waa 
foretold. 

D.  70.  Subodha  Patrika,  May  17,  p.  2,  col.  2— Policy  of  repression  wa» 
^ure  to  end  in  anarchism. 

D.    71.    SudharaJc. 


DEFENCE  EXHIBITS. 


Ex  D  1- 


PIONEER— May  7,  P.  S,  Col.  1. 

w 

^^  If  the  moral  disease  were  to  spread  elsewhere  as  it  has  done  in  Spain^  the 
non-criminal  portion  of  mankind  would  eventually  be  forced  to  meet  the  Nihilist  by 
penalties  indiscriminating  as  the  bomb.  A  wholesale  arrest  of  the  acknowledged  terro- 
rists in  a  city  or  district  coupled  with  an  intimation  that  on  the  next  repetition  of  the 
offence  ten  of  them  would  be  shot  for  every  life  sacrificed,  would  soon  put  down  the 
practice;  if  it  should  become  necessary.  '^ 

+  +  +  +  + 

^'  Let  us  only  glance  over  the  smooth  Legislative  Councillor  with  his  quotations 
from  BurkO;  Mill  and  Milton  complaining  of  rights  wrested  from  the  people,  of  the 
drainage  of  the  country^s  wealth  to  England;  of  unredressed  grievances;  oppression 
and  want  of  sympathy;  language  which  no  doubt  means  no  more  than  Mr.  Churchill's 

appeal  to  the  electors  of  Dundee." '^  Th^n  comes  the  Congress  moderate  who  believes 

that  the  British  Government  may  be  tolerated  temporarily;  as  a  choice  of  evils  as 
long  as  it  does  not  cross  <^  the  will  of  the  people, ''  who  deprecates  strong  meaanres 
against  it;  because  they  are  not  likely  to  succeed,  but  approves  of  minor  ones,  and  by 
principle  of  all.  Next,  the  more  candid  Extremist  who  would  openly  have  the  Govern- 
ment out  if  he  could  and  to  that  end  is  ready  to  experiment  with  different  wea- 
pons of  boycott;  strikes;  abstention,  and  so  forth,  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  party 
suggests  until  a  better  may  be  forth  coming.  Below  the  Extremist  come  the  lecturer 
and  the  vemaoular  editor;  the  latter  of  whom  has  been  steadily  at  his  work  for  the 
last  thirty  years  and  more,   the  foxmer  a  new  development;  and  both  having  for  their 

aim  the  direct  inflamation  of  the  minds  of  the  people." '^  Who  can  wonder  that  in 

the  last  grade  come  the  bomb-makar  and  the  wretched,  infatuated  student  whom  he 
gets  to  do  the  work?  They  are  the  logical  outcome  of  the  whole  movem'.nt  as  it  stands. 
The  nexus  from  top  to  bottom  is  complete."  '^  No  one  will  suppose  that  in  saying  this 
it  is  implied  that  the  average  leading  men  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Indian  ^'  Na- 
tionalist" agitation  actively  approve  of  the  use  of  the  infernal  machine  as  an  instrument 
of  politics.  Be  their  bitterness  what  it  may;  men  as  intelligent  as  Mr.  Tilak  and  Mr. 
Gokhale;  not  to  speak  of  those  of  the  school  of  Messrs  Rashbehari  Ghose  ahd  8urender- 
nath  Banerjee,  must  be  well  aware  that  the  bomb  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  wicked.  The 
Nationalist  may  be  assured  in  spite  of  anything  the  Keir  Hardies  and  Nevinsons  may 
tell  him,  that  the  British  people  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of  retiring  from  India 
and  still  less  of  being  driven  out  of  it  by  bombs.  The  Revolution  that  is  to  make  head 
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must  have  behind  it  real  forces  and  real  wrongs  :  not  the  insuflBcient  separation  ai 
Judicial  and  Executive  functions  or  a  Bill  (  which  is  only  remarkable  as  a  dead  letter  ] 
of  precautions  against  seditious  public  meeting.  The  only  force  that  is  apparent  behind 
the  present  agitation  is  the  sentiment  of  race-hatred.  That  indeed  had  been  steadily 
fanned  by  the  educated  community  until  it  has  at  last  taken  hold  in  various  quarters 
of  the  ignorant  masses.'' 

Ex.  D  2. 

aUJJRArm-~{  QtwUng  'Asian'  )  Ma^  31,  P.  775,  Col  2^. 

<*'  Beng&l  should  be  treated  and  governed  with  the  utmost  harshness  and  vigooi 

by  a  ruler  who  is  not  afraid  to  put  his  heel  down  and — keep  it  there/' "  Daring  Mr. 

Keir  Bardie's  tour  in  India;  he  sowed  more  seeds  of   sedition  than   any  man   who  has 

ever  gone  before  him,  or  who  is   likely   to  come    after  him.  " *<  Mr.  Kingsford  has  a 

great  opportunity  and  we  hope  he  is  a  fairly  decent  shot  at  short  range.  We  recommend 
to  his  notice  a  Mauser  pistol  with  the  nick  filed  o£E  the  nose  of  the  bullets  or  a  Colt's 
Automatic  which  carries  a  heavy  soft  bullet  and  is  a  hardhitting  and  punishing  weapon.  We 
hope  Mr.  Kingsford  will  manage  to  secure  a  big  ^bag'  and  we  envy  him  his  opportonitj. 
He  will  be  more  than  justified  in  letting  day-light  into  every  strange  native  approach- 
ing his  house  or  his  person,  and  for  his  own  sake  we  trust  he  will  learn  to  shoot  fairly  , 

straight  without  taking  his  weapon  out  of  his  coat  pocket We   wish    the   one  man 

who  has  shown  that  he  has  a  correct  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation  the  very 
best  of  luck  !  " 

Ex  X>  3 

GOJARArm^TAeiyZly  P.  773,  col.  2-3— Quotation  from  a  Correspondent  of 
the  luifjlishman  : — 

"  I  submit,  "  says  the  writer  of  the  letter,  "  that  powers  should  be  given 
to  the  authorities  to  suppress  these  agitators  by  the  most  ready  and  simple  methods ; 
and  were  a  few  of  these  worthy  agitators  flogged  in  public  by  the  town  sweepen 
and  their  presses  confiscated,  much  of  the  glamour  of  the  righteousness 
of  their  agitation  for  the  people  would  be  destroyed  and  their  dupes  would  see  th«B 
as  they  are,  and  not  in  the  kaleidoscopic  light  which  they  endeavour  to  attraot  to 
themselves,  " 

Ex.  D  4- 

PIONEER— May  11,  p,  2,  col  i-5-5.— Aokndwledges  joy  at  the  forging  of  tli« 
engine   of  destruction   of  popular   liberty  viz.   the  Press  and  the  Explosives  Act. 

Ex.  D  5. 

STATESMAX—May  5,  P,  6,  Col  2-3. 

But  since  the  Partition  of  Bengal,  the  cro\ming  folly  of  Lord  Curzon's  regime. 
&  different  spirit  has  manifested  itself,  whoso  weapons  are  apparently  to  bo  bombs  and 
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d3n[iamite.  The  Moderate'Nationalists  have  found  themselves  ousted  in  the  favour  of 
the  atadent  world  by  a  new  school  preaching  a  doctrine  of  unreasoniug  hatred  of 
England  and  hinting  as  clearly  as  a  regard  fox  their  own  safety  would  permit  at  the 
necessity  of  doing  deeds  which  were  only  possible  if  tho  perpetrator  was  willing  to  die 
for  his  country.  These  apostles  of  violence  scoffed  at  the  ^'  mendicant  policy  ^\  as  they 
called  constitutional  agitation,  and  advocated  a  vague  and  undefined  but  obviously 
mischievous  gospel  of  ^' self-help."  In  the  discoveries  made  by  tho  Calcutta  police 
yesterdayi  in  the  mangled  bodies  of  an  unoffending  lady  and  her  daughter,  we  see  the 
results  of  this  ineffably  silly  but,  unhappily,  dangerous  propaganda.  How  far  Lepiu 
Chandra  Pal  and  others  of  the  same  extremist  views  intended  that  their  wild  talk  should 
be  taken  seriously,  or  how  far  they  had  the  capacity  to  see  what  would  be  its  probable 
oonsequeAses,  we  do  not  know.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  teaching  has 
had  the  effect  of  turning  the  heads  of  a  number  of  enthusiasts.  These  fanatics  have 
become  imbued  with  a  morbid  notion  that  in  some  way  which  they  cmnot  explain  their 
country  has  suffered  \  grievous  wrong,  of  which  they  are  to  bo  the  avengers.  Being, 
many  of  them,  without  any  useful  employment  they  brooded  over  their  fancied 
grievances  until  they  were  ripe  for  murder. 

Ex  D  5A- 

STATESMAN— May  6,  P,  G,  col.  2-3. 

If  the  confessions  of  some  of  the  prisoners  are  to  be  believed,  they  received 
money  to  assist  their  machinations  from  people  who  were  not  iu  the  plot  but  who 
were  anxious  that  blood  should  be  shed  to  avenge  the  Partition  of  Bengal  and  the 
sedition  trials.  "  Respectable  people,  ''  says  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patriha,  *•  can,  have 
no  sympathy  with  such  dark  deeds.  "  Respectability  is  a  matter  of  definition,  but  it 
would  appear  that  men  who  were  at  least  well-to-do  have  subscribed  fun  Is  to  enable 
the  Terrorists  to  send  one  of  their  number  to  Europe  to  study  explosives  and  to 
maintain  missionaries  who  went  about  India  sowing  the  seeds  of  revolt.  Without 
money  revolvers  cannot  be  purchased,  dynamite  cartridges  cannot  be  procured,  and 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  bombs  accumulated.  The  prisoners  do  not  appear  to 
be  men  who  could  out  of  their  own  means  carry  on  an  expensive  campaign,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  driven  to  the  inference  that  people  who  would  ordinarily  be  called  respe  table 
have  given  their  support  to  the  wicked  folly  of  tho  Terrorists.  But  tho  fact  remains 
that  the  crack-brained  enthusiasts  who  entered  the  conspiracy  of  bomb^hrowing  ap- 
parently had  sympathisers  among  the  respectable  classes,  which  have  genoraUy  been 
regarded  as  loyal  and  moderate. 

Ex.  D  6 

STATESMAN^May  7,  P.  6,  Col.  l-S. 

That  the  Extremist  propaganda  is  violent  and  bitter  needs  no  demonstration. 
The  newspapers  by  which  it  is  carried  on  are  engaged  in  a  constant  vilification  of 
England .  Its  orators  teach  the  doctrine  that  the  regeneration  of  India  must  be  secured 
without  the  help  of  a  foreign  Government;  and  the  general  character  of  the  aims  of 
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its  leaders  is  shown  by  their  determination  to  wreok  the  Congress  rather  than  sabaeribe 
to  a  creed  which  is  suggestive  of  loyalty  to  English  rale.  No  argament  is  needed  to 
show  that  the  general  effect  of  this  hostile  and  bitter  agitation  npon  illinfonned 
yoaths  must  be  to  turn  them  into  potential  rebels.  The  significant  confession  of  the 
Mozafferpore  bomb-thrower^  that  he  derived  his  inspiration  from  the  seditions  vema- 
cular  press  and  the  speeches  of  Extremist  leaders,  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  Speaking 
and  writing  of  the  Extremist  typo  have   actually  prodn^d  a   gang  of  Terrorists  in 

Bengal But  as  long  as   the   boycott  inculcates  social  hatred^  as  long  as  the  schook 

are  political  seminaries,  and  as  long  as  \  veiled  disloyalty  to  England  is  no  disquah- 
fication  in  a  political  leader,  the  forces  which  tend  to  produce  Terrorists  will  remain. 


Ex  D  6A. 

STATIiSMAi\—Maij  lo,  P.  6.  Col.  2-3^ 

No  one  denies  that  a  grave  and  critical  situation  has  arisen  in  this  country.  A 
new  and  hideous  peril  has  manifested  itself,  constituting  a  fresh  problem  which  will  tax 
all  the  resources  of  statesmanship.  But  these  are  conditions  which  call  for  a  cool  head 
and  wisely  considered  action.  To  underrate  the  danger  would  be  folly,  but  to  exag* 
gerate  it  is  still  more  foolish.  What  is  gained  by  drawing  an  indictment  against  t 
whole  nation  y  If  it  were  true,  it  would  be  a  truth  to  be  dissembled  ;  while  if  false  it 
tends  to  create  the  very  evil  that  it  imagines  and  prompts  the  Government  to  unjust 
and  needless  severities. 

Ex.  D  7. 

TIMES  OF  INDIA-^May  4,  P.  6,  Col  4-5.— Charges  native  press  and  well- 
known  nationalist  speakers  with  the  responsibility  of  ^^  working  ferments  in  the 
yeasty  brains.  ' ' 

Ex  D  7A 

ADVOCATE  OF  IXDIA—May  4,  P.  6,  Col  2-^. 

But,  apart  from  anarchist  organiztaions,  a  more  pel  sis  tent  and  open  faetor 
in  the  spread  of  political  crime  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  disseminaticm  A 
seditious  literature  goes  on  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  penalties  imposed  on  respon- 
sible and  guilty  parties,  and  that  the  poison  often  doei  its  work  is  only  too  clearly 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  infatuated  youth  who  with  an  accomplice  carried  out  the 
murder  of  the  two  ladies.  That  he  was  a  mere  tool  and  that  he  was  incited  to  the  crime 
probably  by  the  Calcutta  "  agency  "  is  evident?  but  the  fact  is  that  hia  mind  has 
been  carefally  educated  for  the  work  by  reading  the  inflammitory  literature  which 
in  one  form  or  another  is  goattered  broadcast  over  the  country.  We  advocate  no 
measure  of  undue  repression  when  we  hold  that  something  more  must  be  done  to  limit 
the  criminal  output  of  the  printing  press.  The  plain  impalatable  truth  is  thtt 
repression  so  far  has  failed,  not  because  it  is  repression  but  because  it  has   not  been 
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tliorongh  enough.  It  is  foolishness  to  attempt  to  cat  of!  the  heads  of  the  hydra  with  a 
paper  knife  and  it  is  the  spectacle  of  that  attempt  which  we  are  now  learning 
to  deplore. 

Ex.  D  8. 

BENGALEE-Mayy  6,  P.  5,  Col.  1,  .9,  S. 

Anarchism  and  nihilism  are  nndoabtedly  very  bad  things,  but  more  often  than 
not  they  represent  a  reaction  against  a  state  of  things  which  is  by  no  means  either 
healthy  or  normal.  Not  even  the  Englishman  will  contend  in  his  saner  hours 
that  India  is  in  a  sound  state  politically  or  that  the  present  abnormal  condition 
of  things  can  last  for  ever.  It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  reaction. 
The  reaction  has  naturally  taken  a  healthy  form  in  properly  constituted  minds  and 
to<day  the  forces  of  nationalism  in  India  are,  by  universal  admission,  forces  to  reckon 
with.  But  diseased  minds  there  shall  always  be,  as  there  have  always  been.  And 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  great  awakening  like  that  we  have  in  this  country  should  not 
only  arouse  enthusiasm  among  the  bulk  of  sane  people  but  excitement  of  the  dangerous 
kind  among  people  of  a  difEerent  temperament  and  of  a  diffemt  mental  constitution. 


Ex  D  0 


BENGALEE— May  %,P,  5,  Col.  ;?.— Quotes  Burke-"  Coercion   U  a  feeble 
instrument  of  Government;  conciliation  the  sovereign  remedy.  *' 


Ex  D  lO 


BENGALEE— May  i,  P.  5,  Col.  ;9-5. 

After  all,  there  is,  as  there  must  be,  a  logical  connection  between  aU  the  dif- 
ferent movemencs  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  operation  of  the  same  great  forces 
and  which  have  assumed  difEerent  characters  merely  by  reason  of  the  difEerent  materials 
and  the  difEerent  mental  constitutions  on  which  those  forces  have  worked.  But  from 
this  point  of  view  there  is  a  close  connection  not  only  between  the  Congress  and  the 
bomb-outrage,  but  between  the  bureaucracy  and  its  advisers  on  one  side  and  the  bomb- 
thrower  on  the    other.     Would  such  an  outrage   as  we  have  recently  had   have  been 

possible  in  modem  England  ? It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is  only  in 

ooon tries  despotically  governed  and  where  no  means  exist  for  making  the  voice  of  the 
people  efEective  in  their  own  government,  that  anarchism  and  similar  isms  can  expect 
to  grow.  No  more  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  general  statement  can  possibly 
be  found  than  is  afEorded  by  the  discovery  of  an  anarchist  organization  in  Calcutta,  tlie 
capital  city  of  India.     If  ever  there  was  a  country  which  might  be  expected,   from  its 

traditions,  its  culture,  its  peculiar  race-characteristics,  to  bo  averse  to  such   a   crime  as 
the  one  recently  committed  at  MuzafEerpur,  it  is  India.     The   bomb- thrower,   let  it  be 

distinctly  understood,  is  a  very  difEerent  person  from  one  who  is  resolved,  even   deter- 
minedy  to  have  political  wrongs  righted. The   bureaucratic  form  of  government  and 
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its  advocates  and  cbampionS;  therefore,  must  share  with  the  Nationalist  and  his  move- 
ments the  responsibility  for  having  brought  the  bomb-thower  into  existence.  Indeed 
the  responsibility  of  the  former  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  latter 
have  only  this  in  common  with  the  bomb-thrower  that  they  are  the  products  of  the 
same  forces,  the  effects  of  the  same  cause.  Can  the  same  thing  be  said  of  the  former  ? 
...^<  After  all,  the  Unrest  is  but  a  passing  phase,  the  permanent  problems  of  the  admin* 
stration  remain  ;  '*'  so  writes  the  /.  D  Neirs,  which  is  not  now  unsympathetic  to  Indian 
aspirations.  The  Statesman  speaks  of  the  Partition  as  '^  the  crowning  folly  of  the 
Ourzon  regime.  " 

Ex  D 11. 

BEXGALEE—May  9,  P.  -5,  Col.  2. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  sentence  in  this  paragraph  which  does  not  contain  a 
misleading  statement  or  a  still  more  misleading  suggestion.  In  the  very  first  sentence 
there  is  the  insinuation — as  false  as  it  is  wicked — that  a  connection  exists  or  has  been 
established  between  Swadeshi'oum-boycott-cum-Swaraj  propaganda  and  the  recent  oat- 
rage.  Yet  the  whole  controversy  between  the  Anglo-Indian  and  a  section  of  the 
Indian  Press  rages  round  the  question  whether  such  a  connection  does  really  exist.  We 
have  shown  again  and  again  that  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  a  connection  may  f 
be  established  between  the  outrages  and  the  Nationalist  movement,  the  same  if  not  t 
more  intimate,  connection,  must  be  admitted  to  exist  between  the  bomb-thrower  and  the 

bureaucracy But  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  Englishman's  paragaraph.      Oar 

contemporary  seeks  to  controvert  the  statement  that  ^'  the  boycott  is  a  movement  based 
entirely  upon  love  ''  by  reference  to  a  number  of  alleged  occurrences  for  not  one 
of  which  can  the  boycott  as  a  movement  be  held  responsible.  If  a  boycotter  here 
and  there  went  to  excesses,  there  were  the  courts  of  law  to  take  cognizance  of  hii 
doings.  They  could  not  discredit  the  movement  unless  either  of  two  things  were 
shown.  Is  there  anything  in  the  faudamental  idea?  of  the  movement — is  there 
anything  in  the  professed  methods — which  shows  that  the  movement  is  based  upon 
hatred  of  the  foreigner  r'  And  has  the  movement  in   practice  been  carried   on    by  the 

bulk  of  those  who  owe  allegiance  to  it  in  a  manner  which  proves  that,  if  not  based 
upon  hatred,  it  must,  at  any  rats^  be  fosterel  by  it  ?  On  both  these  points  only  one  ans- 
wer is  conceivable  and  that  answer  has  loig  been  recorded  by  the  impartial  historian. 
It  has  never  been  contended  by  those  who  urged  that  the  movement  was  based  upon 
love  and  not  hatred  that  the  boycott  of  foreign  goods  could  be  eiSected  without  creat- 
ing any  bitterness  in  any  quarter.  Certain  interests  were  bound  to  be  affected  and 
it  was  inevitable  that  those  whose  interests  were  affected  would  take  up  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  it.  Is  the  movement  to  be  blamed  because  it  excited  hostility 
in  that  sense  ?  That  would  be  another  way  of  saying  that  India's  economic  servi- 
tude must  contnue  for  all  time.  8arely  if  ^^  love  ''  only  means  acquiescence  in  an 
abnormal  and  certainly  ruinous  state  of  things,  we  have  yet  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  that  word. 
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Ex.  D  12 


BENGALEE— May  10,  P.  5,  Col  1. 

There  are  two  sets  of  opinion  which  have  gathered  round  the  bomb-outrage 
incident,  contending  for  the  mastery.  There  is  the  body  of  Anglo-Indian  opinion,  of 
which  the  Pioneer  and  the  Englishman  are  the  exponents.  In  better  days  the  States- 
man assumed  an  attitude  of  healthy  neutrality,  taking  up  no  sides,  but  declaring  for 
justice  and  truth.  Unfortunately  those  days  are  past  and  gone ;  and  the  Statesman  to- 
day is  as  keen  in  its  support  of  Anglo-Indian  opinion  as  the  most  rabid  of  Anglo-Indian 
newspapers.  Opposed  to  the  Anglo-Indian  journals  are  the  organs  of  the  educated 
community  throughout  India.  The  Anglo  -Indian  newspapers  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  punishment  of  the  offenders.  They  want  repressive  measures— they  want  a  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  law,  so  that  the  handa  of  the  Executive  Government  may  be 
farther  strengthened.  The  Indian  section  of  the  Press,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  present  law  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  purpoi^es. 


Ex  D  13 


BENGALEE— May  11,  P.  J,  Col  1. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  denounce  the  so-called  agitators  for 
the  present  unrest  and  the  consequences  that  have  followed  in  its  train.  Nothing 
could  be  more  irrational  or  short-sighted.  The  agitators  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  present  unrest.  What  they  have  done  is  to  give  voice  to  the  public  sentiment 
and  here  and  there  to  organize  the  public  impulses  for  definite  expression.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Government  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  prevailing  discontent.  The 
agitators  would  not  have  been  listened  to  if  their  appeal  did  not  find  a  response  in  the 
deepest  feelings  of  the  nation.  The  policy  of  the  last  sixteen  years  is  responsible  for 
the  present  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  It  is  a  policy  which  has  been  marked  by 
re-action  and  repression  and  by  a  total  disregard  of  public  opinion.  This  reactionary 
policy  reached  its  climax  during  the  days  of  Lord  Curzon.     And  the  partition  of  Bengal 

was   the   crowning   folly   of  that  regime The  open   sore  of   the  partition   still 

remains.  It  is  the  root-cause  of  the  prevailing  discontent  and  the  partition  was 
followed  by  a  policy  of  repression  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  British  rule  in  India. 
Here  have  we  not  the  explanation  of  the  whole  situation  ?  It  is  no  use  denouncing 
the  agitators.  They  are  not  the  authors  of  the  crisis  with  which  the  country  s  tar  da 
confronted  to-day.  On  the  contrary  more  than  once  did  they  raise  their  warning  voice. 
The  historian  will  lay  the  blame  upon  the  heads  of  the  bureaucracy,  which  rejected 
their  counsels  of  prudence,  and  those  of  their  supporters  in  the  Press. 

Ex  D  14- 

BENGALEE— May  IS,  P,  5,  Col  U2. 

Of  the  same  type  as  the  Asian  and  its  backers  in  Calcutta  is  the  Madras  Times, 
whose  Calcutta  correspondent  had  the  goodness  to  telegraph  a  few  days  after  the 
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Mozefferpore  outrage  : — ''The  injuries  received  in  the  outrage  are  too  ghastly  and  pain« 
ful  to  describe.  If  detailed,  the  narration  would  produce  a  feeling  of  universal  honor 
and  angry  clamour  for  lynch  law^  and  would  stir  every  European  to  some  emphatic  and 
active  protest,  as  the  feeling  of  revulsion  would  be  too  strong  to  suppress/'  Thereupon 
the  Madras  Times  discoursed  editorilly  on  the  '*  tiger  qualities  ''  of  the  race,  and  ami- 
able things  of  that  sort  !  Our  only  object  in  referring  to  these  silly  effusions  is  to 
warn  the  Government  that  they  should  not  hesitate  to  let  it  be  known  how  they  viev 
conduct;  so  unworthy  of  Englishmen  in  a  situation  of  some  gravity.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say  that  there  are  writers  in  the  ''  native  ''  press  who  write  undiluted  nonsense  similar 
to  that  in  the  Asian  and  the  Madras  Times.  The  difference  is  this;  the  writers  in  the 
**  native  ' '  press  get  punished,  whereas  the  superior  gentlemen  who  spout  venom  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  press  are  unscathe  \  The  leaders  of  the  ^'  native "  commmiity  are 
expected  and,  indeed,  peremptorily  called  upon  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  B]ldeBi^ 
able  writings  in  the  '*  native  ''  press;  but  apparently  there  is  no  corresponding  obliga- 
tion upon  the  leaders  of  the  European  community  to  do  likewise  as  regards  simiHar 
writings  in  the  Anglo-Indian  Press.  There  is  another  important  difference.  These 
spouters  of  venom — these  inciters  to  racial  feeling— expressly  declare  that  they  are 
voicing  the  feelings  of  the  entire  non-official  European  community  when  they  say  that 
Indians  should  be  lynched  or  shot  indiscriminately.     Their  confreres  in  the   '^  native  " 

press  do  not  profess  to  speak  on  behalf  of  their  community ,...  We  think  it  is  time 

that  Government  taught  a  lesson  to  these  gentlemen,  who  prostitute  their  position 
for  the  purpose  of  stirriug  up  civil  strife  by  deliberately  fomenting  racial  hatred. 
It  would  be  a  reproach  to  Government  if  they  fail  to  mark  their  disapproval  of 
these  incitements  to  racial  passion  habitually  indulged  in  by  Anglo-Indian  papers  oi 
the  gutter  press  variety. 


Ex  D  15. 

Bengalee — May  28 y  p.  5,  col,  6,  {Quotes  Englishman's  correspondent). 

Meanwhile  what  many  of  us  now  see  is  a  reptile  press  day  after  day  delivering 
itself  of  statements  of  opinions  which  can  only  be  interpreted  as  seditious,  disloyal  and 
thoroughly  harmful  to  the  country  at  large.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  present 
enactments  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  check  the  mischief  which  is  being  done  and 
most  people  in  Simla  hope  that  the  home  Government  and  the  Government  of  Indit 
will  quickly  come  to  a  conclusion  that  measures  which  may  be  called  more  Bussian  in 
their  method  are  becoming  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 

Ex  D  16 

BENGALEE-^May  81,  P.  5,  col  1. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  things  with  their  many  unhappy  de- 
velopments ?  The  Anglo-Indian  Press,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  bureaucracy,  throws  the 
responsibility  upon  the  political  agitators.  The  Indian  Press,  voicing  the  public  feel- 
ing of  the  country,  lays  the  blame  upon  the  bureaucracy.    It  says  that  the  G^vevmment 
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haS;  for  the  last  fifteen  years  and  more,  followed  a  policy  of  reaotion  in  utter  contempt 
of  public  opinion,  that  the  efforts  of  the  constitational  party  for  reforms  have  been  a 
series  of  failures  and  in  consequence  a  section  of  the  community  have  lost  faith  in 
Buoh  methods.  The  result  has  been  the  birth  of  wide-spread  unrest  and  discontent,  in 
which  it  was  only  natural  that  some  people  should  lose  their  heads.  Therefore,  if  con- 
tentment and  happiness  are  to  be  restored  and  things  are  to  be  brought  back  to  their 
normal  condition,  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  reform  should  be  adopted  without  the  least 
possible  delay.  Repression  will  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  evil.  It  can  at  best  deal  with 
only  the  outward  symtoms.  Mr,  Macnicol,  writing  to  the  London  Spectator  from  Poena, 
says  : — '^  No  one  can  doubt  that  slow-moving  as  India  has  hitherto  been,  of  recent  years 
she  has  been  advancing  politically  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  the  advance  has  been 
unmistakably  towards  ideals  that  are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
British  domination.  If  she  is  to  be  persuaded  to  halt  on  her  way  to  that  goal  it  will 
only  be,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  if  generous  and  prompt  measures  are  taken  to  satisfy 
resonable  demands  of  the  moderate  leaders,  and  associate  her  people  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  both  at  the  top  in  the  Excutive  Oouncils  and  at  the  bottom  in  Village  and 
District  Oouncils.''  Sir  George  Birdwood  is  an  official  of  officials,  and  one  would  expect 
that  he  would  be  the  last  person  to  say  anything  which  would  imply  a  reflection 
upon  the  present  methods  of  administration.    But  this  is  what  he  writes  : — 

''Our  rule  is  strong  and  just,  but  it  is  not  sympathetic;  and  the  more  impregnable 
in  a  material  sense  our  position  in  India  becomes  the  more  likely  are  we  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  egotistical  methods  of  scholastic,  literary  and  artistic  education  and  of  religious 
proselytism,  we  have  so  strenously  enforced  on  its  many-languaged  and  its  many-reU- 
gioned  peoples.  We  are  destroying  their  faith  and  their  literature  and  their  arts,  and 
whole  continuity  of  the  spontaneous  development  of  their  civilisation,  and  their  great 
historical  personality  :  in  a  word,  we  are  destroying  the  very  soul  of  the  nation.  This 
is  the  cause  of  the  restlessness  that  by  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  is  to 
be  found  everywhere  fretting  into  the  very  hearts  of  English  educated  peoples  in  India." 


Ex.  D  17 


MODERN  REVIEW— June  1908,  P.  547-^551, 

Political  assassination  and  Wkstebn  sentiment. 
We  never  suspected  the  existence  of  any  secret  society  in  India  with  aims  and  objects 
like  those  of  the  Fenians,  Nihilists,  Anarchists  or  Terrorists.  Secret  societies  with  political  assas- 
sination as  their  object  or  method  g£  work,  are  a  product  of  Western  civilization.  The  Russian 
exile  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin  is  said  to  be  a  great  advocate  of  such  methods  and  societies.  But 
the  soil  of  India  is  not  favourable  to  the  taking  root  or  growing  and  thriving  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. It  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  our  race.  The  truth  of  our  assertion  is  borne  out  by  the 
miserable  failure  of  the  plot  of  the  terrorists  (  they  are  not  anarchists  )  of  Calcutta.  In  Western 
countries  political  assassinations  are  not  condemned  by  even  thoughtful  and  respectable  people 
as  they  ought  to  be.  Their  perpetrators  are  looked  upon  as  heroes,  and,  if  caught  and  executed 
as  martyrs.  They  are  not  branded  as  murderers.  This  is  evident  from  what  Matthew  Arnold 
saya  in  one  of  his  poems  from  which  we  extract  the  following  lines  :— 

'*  Murder  ! — but  what  is  murder  ?  When  a  wretch 

For  private  gain  or  hatred  takes  a  life, 

We  call  it  murder,  crush  him|  brand  his  name. 

u 
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Bnt  when,  for  some  great  pnblic  cause,  an  arm 
If,  without  love  or  hate,  austerely  raised 
Against  a  power  exempt  from  common  checkri, 
Dangerous  to  all,  to  be  thus  annulled-— 
Hanks  any  man  with  murder  such  an  act  ? 
With  grievous  deeds,  perhaps;  with  murder,  not. 
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Sach  approval  of  political  murders  cannot  be  foand  in  Indian  literature.  Nor  is  the  jnstifica- 
tion  of  political  assassination  rare  in  English  ephemeral  literature.  For  instance,  when  in  1906 
certain  persons  were  assassinated  in  the  villa  of  M.  Stolypin,  the  Eussian  premier,  the  Pioneer 
wrote  in  its  issue  of  the  29th  August,  1906  : — "  The  horror  of  such  crimes  is  too  great  for 
words,  and  yet  it  has  to  be  acknowledged,  almost,  that  they  are  the  only  method  of  fighting  left 
to  a  people  who  are  at  war  with  despotic  rulers  able  to  conunand  great  military  forces  against 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  unarmed  populace  to  make  a  stand.  When  the  Czar  dissolved  the 
Duma,  he  destroyed  all  hope  of  reform  being  gained  without  violence.  Against  bombs  his  armies 
are  powerless,  and  for  that  reason  he  cannot  rule,  as  his  forefathers  did,  by  the  sword.  It 
becomes  impossible  for  even  the  stoutest-hearted  men  to  govern  fairly  or  strongly  when  every 
moment  of  their  lives  is  spent  in  terror  of  a  revolting  death,  and  they  grow  into  craven  sbirkeis, 
or  stustain  themselves  by  a  frenzy  of  retaliation  which  increases  the  conflagration  they  ve 
striving  to  check.  Such  conditions  cannot  last.  "**  Again,  in  the  year  1900,  the  Pioneer  publi- 
shed in  one  of  its  issues  what  it  no  doubt  considered  a  very  humorous  poem,  but  what  every 
right-thinking  man  will  consider  an  almost  open  justification  of  or  incitement  to  the  politicAl 
murder  of  "  Babus  "  by  Englishmen.     We  quote  the  last  stanza  : — 

'^  And  he  travelled  by  train  to  that  Babu  Bhagwan, 
And  slew  him  with  Handle-Broom  wood, 
And  lessened  the  number  of  Babus  by  one. 
Don't  blame  him.     He  did  what  he  could.  *'f 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  even  Anglo- Indian  papers  approve  of  or  justify  the  condact  oi 
political  assassins  or  murderers  when  such  crimes  are  committed  by  Europeans  in  India  or  in  the 
Christian  countries  of  the  West  ;  though  they  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  same  attitude 
when  the  scene  is  India,  the  assassins  are  coloured  men  and  the  victims  are  colourless.  Bat  tre 
condemn  such  crimes,  wherever  or  by  whomsoever  they  may  be  committed.  Righteoiisnett 
nplif  teth  a  nation  and  a  good  cause  has  never  been  advanced  by  crimes.  The  well-known 
Persian  poet  Shaikh  Saadi  has  said  : — 

"  Rdhi  rast  haroh  agar  cha  dur  a«<." 
<' Always  walk  in  the  path  of  righteousness,  even  if  the  goal  be  distant.*^ 
This  is  also  our  advice  to  our  countrymen. 

The  Calcutta  bomb-makers  have  presented  Viscount  Morley  with  an  unquestionably  new 
fact,  which  he  wanted  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  Bengal  Partition  question  though  even  such 
a  fact  will  not,  we  are  sure,  unsettle  his  "  settled  fact.  "  Our  most  radical  Secretary  of  8t»tc 
must  get  the  credit  of  having  produced  the  bomb-thrower,— a  unique  performance.  The  ultimftti 
cause  of  terrorism  in  Bengal  must  be  sought  in  the  utterly  selfish,  highhanded  and  tyrannical 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  contemptuous  and  insulting  manner  in   which  most  official 


^  This  passage  is  taken  from  the  Prahasi  for  the  month  of  Fyaishtha,  in  which  it  wtf 
^st  extracted. 

tQuoted  by  Babu  Nepal  Chandra  Roy  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Pioneer^  which 
the  latter  had  neither  the  fairness  nor  the  courage  to  print. 
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and  non-officiai  Anglo-Indians  have  spoken  of  and  treated  Bengalies.     They  have  ridden  rough- 
shod over  the  feelings  of  the  Bengalis  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  strongest  and  most  reason- 
able respresentation,  supported  by  facts  and  figures.     The  Russianizatioa  of  the  administration  in 
spirit  and  methods  has  led  to  the  conversion  of  a  small  section  of  the  people  to  the  methods  of 
Russian  terrorism.     It  is  simply  a  question  of  acticn  and  reaction,   "  stimulus  "  and  **response,'* 
Persistently  uniighteons  administration  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  make  men  seek  desperate 
remedies.     Finding  no  remedy  in  constitutional  agitation,  burning  to  wreak  what  they  consi- 
dered ^'national  vengeance,"  impatient  and  eager  to  wipe  off  the  cowardly  libel  that  Bengalis  are 
cowards,  some  desperate  young  men  have  had  recourse  to  desperate    and    unrighteous  methods. 
The  result  has  been  a  mistake,  horrible  in  its  consequences.     Instead  of  the  man  they  wanted  to 
kill,     they    have     murdered    two    innocent    women     whose      death    is    deeply    deplored. 
That  is  almost  invariably  a  feature  of  assassination  by  bomb-throwing.     More  often  than  not,   it 
is  innocent  persons  who  die,  not  those  whom  the  bomb-throwers  consider  guilty.     Even  when  the 
latter  are  killed,  some  innocent  persons  are  killed  along  with  them.     So  that  the  method  is 
eraentialiy  reckless  and  wicked,  and  we  may  add,  cowardly.     For  there  is  no  heroism    in   killing 
an  unarmed  person,  whom,  moreover,  the  assailant  has  not  the  courage   to   face.      It  appears 
from  the  confession  of  one  of  the  terrorists  that  they  were  clear-heade<l   enough  to  understand 
that  they  could  not  make  their  country  free  by  political  murders  ;  and  they  were   right.     Politi- 
cal liberty  is  gained  as  the  result  of  a  trial  of  strength,  which  may   take  either  the  form   of  a 
blood-Iess  struggle  including  passive  resistance  and  industrial  competition,  or  that  of  an   armed 
rebellion,  which  latter  is  out  of  the  question  in  India.     In  either  case,  though   the  preparation 
may  be  made  in  secret,  the  fight  must  necessarily  be  open.     The  weak  cannot  win,   the  victory 
rests  with  the  strong  ;  and  righteousness  adds  strength  to  a  cause.      But,   leaving  aside  the 
question  of  righteousness,  what  element  of  strength  is  there  in  assassination  ?    If  you  are 
strong,  why  not  come  out  in  the  open  and  fight  ?    If  you  are  not  strong,  you  will   be  crushed. 
If  yon  are  not  strong,  bomb-throwing  is  not  the  way  to  develop  or  acquire  strength.      The  very 
fact  that  from  start  to  finish  terrorism  must  have  recourse  to  secrec}'  and  craft,   shows  its  in- 
herent weakness.     It  is  imaginable  that  bomb-throwing  may  be  practised  on    a   very  extensive 
Boale,  on  the  scale  of  a  regular  war.     But  though  imaginable,  it  has  never  yet  been  found  practi- 
cable even  in  European  countries,  where,  unlike  India,  ahimsa  (  abstention  from  killing  )  is  not 
considered  a  supreme  virtue.     Even  if  it  were  practicable,  it  would  be  none  the  less  wicked,   as 
involving  the  reckless  sacrifice  of  innocent  lives.  Moreover,  terrorism  even  on  an  extensive  scale 
bas  not  secured  freedom  to  any  country.     Besides,  terrorism  may  bo  put   down  by  the  use  of 
atill  greater  brutal  violence  ;  but  when  a  nation  takes  its  stand  on  righteousness  nothing  can 
crush  it,--'all  the  forces  of  the  universe  are  on  its  side. 

"  How  TO  DA  BE  A^D  DIE.  " 

But  the  bomb-thrower  may  reply,  as  in  fact  their  alleged  leader  Barindrakumar  Ghosli 
has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  done,  **  your  sermon  is  lost  labour.     We  did  DOt  mean   or  expect 
to  liberate  our  country  by  killing  a  few  Englishmen.     We  wanted  to  show   people  how  to  dare 
and  die."    We  admit  that  they  have  shown  great  daring,  strength  of  nerve  and  coolness,   and 
have  proved  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  death  ;  their  truthfulness  (  with  the  exception  of  olo  ) 
and  their  unbroken  resolve  not  to  betray  their  supporters  and  purvayors  of  arms  and  ammuni-t' 
lion,  as  they  had  evidently  given  their  word  not  to  do  so,   are  also  exemplary.      Great,  t^o,   is 
their  devotion  to   the  country's  cause,  as  they  understood  it.    They  recognise,  too,  that    God's 
curse  is  upon  their  work.     Would  that  there  were  in  our  country  careers  open  to  our  young  men 
where  they  conid  in  legitimate  and  honourable  ways  show  how  to  dare  and  die  !    Would   that  all 
offices  in  the  army  and  navy  were  open  to  indigenous      worth  !  For  military   virtues  still    exist 
even  in  Bengal.     Would  that  the  Government  could  understand  that  when  the  avenues  of  honor* 
abl  ambition  are  closed,  the  aspiring  spirit  is  not  crushed,  but  only  led  astray  into    wrong  patha ! 
Would  that  these  young  men  were  not  misled  into  crime  !  Would  that  all  our  young  men  could 
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fierve  the  Motherland  with  equal  devotion,  daring,  trathfnlnesfi,  steadfast   loyalty  and  skill,  in 

the  righteoas  path  of  the  loving  service  of  every  son  and  dangter  of  India !  What  a  great  |Hty  it 

is  that  such  qualities  of  head  and  heart  should  not  only  not  be  available  for  the  uplifting  of 

India,  but  on  the  contrary  should  earn  their  possessors  the  condemnation  of  all  right*thinkiiig 

men.     Both  Government  and  the  people  are  in  the  presence    of  a    most   difficult  problem.    To 

Government  we  have  nothing  to   say.      For,  the    bureaucracy   may  not   understand  tbat  the 

highest  courage  and  statesmanship  consist  in  recognising  one's  mistake  and  retracing  one's  steps 

from  the  path  of  selfish  tyranny,  and  that  any  further  Ruroianization  of  the   administration   is 

sure  to  be  confronted  with  a  tiercer  Russian  response  on  the  part  of  at  least  a  section  of  the 

people.    To  our  countrymen  our  humble  advice  is  that  they  should    steadily  follow  the  path  of 

righteousness  in  the  midst  of  all  temptations,  trials  and  provocations.    Let  them  not  give  way  to 

panic.    Let  them  not  weakly  believe  that  the  mistake,  however    criminal  and  terrible,  of  i 

few  young  men,  can  obstruct  their  progress,  if  they  are  true  to  their  country's  cause.     Let 

them  do  all  that  will  make  the  nation  physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritualty  strong.     Let  them 

dare,  but  dare  righteously,  and  die,  if  need  be,  in  the  country's  cause.    Let  them  not  indulge  in 

cjwardly  and  insincere  exaggeration  in  condemning  the  misguided  young  men  under  trial.    It 

is  not  for  us  to  judge.     God  will  judge.     It  may  be  easy  for  arm-chair  critics  who  are  incapable 

of  risking  or  sacrificing  anytliing  for  humanity  to  inveigh  in  unmeasured  terms  against  persons 

who  have  made  a  terrible  mistake,  but  who,  nevertheless,  were  prepared  to  lose  all  that  men 

hold  dear,  for  their  race  and  country  ; — persons  whose  fall  has  been  great,  because,   perhaps, 

equally  great  was  their  capacity  for  rising  to  the  heights  of  being  :  but,  for  ourselves,  we   pause 

awe-struck  in  the  presence  of  this  mysterious  tragedy  of  mingled  crime  and  stem  devotion. 

Deplore  as  we  do  the  death  of  the  two  European  women,  and  strons<Iy  condemn  the  morderoua 

deed,  we  scorn  to  associate  ourselves,  even  in  our    condolence  and  condemnation,  with    those 

Anglo  Indian  editors  and  others  who  have  not  even  a  word  of  regret  to  express  when  brutal 

Anglo-Indians  kill  inofEensive  and  defenceless  Indians  or  assault  helpless  Indian   women.     What 

ever  feelings  we  espress,we  must  do  independently  and  in  measured    terms. 

Ex  D  18 

INDIAN  WORLD^May  1908,  P.  472-^76, 

The  bomb  has  come  at  last.     All  through  its  long  and  anxious    period    of   travail  signs 
Tk    R     K     ^^^^  °^^  wanting  to  show  that  the  cult  of  violence  was  doily  gaining  ground. 
Outrage        Leaders  of  public  movements  looked  with  the  greatest  ooncern  and  anxiety  npon 
the  new  developments,  which  were  every  day  growing  in  the  public  life  of  the 
country.    They  felt  that  a  tone  of  almost  brutal  anger,  so  far  foreign  to  Indian  politics,  was  fast 
showing  itself  among  the  ranks  of  the  younger  patriots.    They  found  that  the  tight  grip  that 
they  had  over  the  public    movements  of  the  country  was  fast  loosening  and  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  siire  of  the  almost  mechanical  discipline   which  guaranteed  the  peacefulness  of  all 
public  movements  in  the  past.    The  principles  upon  which  they  pinned    their  faith    would  no 
longer  appeal  to  the  people  and  they  were  ever  and  anon  breaking  loose  from  the  strait  laoe  of 
discipline  and  constitutional  agitation.    Leaders  of  the  people  who  know  their  temper  and  had 
the  interest  of  the  country  at  heart  were  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  these  develop- 
ments and  felt  ^vith  the  greatnst  concern  that  each  step  forward  in  the  game  of  represssion  that 
the  Government  took  only  fanned  the  smouldering  anger  of  the  people  ;  and  it  might  any  day 
burst  into  flame  ;  Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose  with  all  the  flower  of    bis  rhetoric  and  Mr.  Gohkale 
with  passionate  earnestness  apjiealed  to  the  Government  from  their  seats  in  the  Supreme  Legisla- 
tive Council  to  stop  the  game  yet  and  save  the  country  from  a  great  disaster. 

The  Government  met  these  appeals  with  almost  amused  contempt.    Mr.   fiaker  on  one 
occasion,  referring  to  the  apprehension  that  sedition  might  be  driven  underground  by  repression 
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said  that  he  had  no  such  apprehension.  Notoriety,  be  said,  was  as  the  breth  of  the  nostrils  of  the 
Bedition-monger  and  if  only  opportunities  for  that  notoriety  were  taken  away  his  occupation 
^w-ouid  be  gone.  So  the  Government  sat  tight  in  its  settled  conviction  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  govern  "thoroughly;"  neither  the  age  and  wisdom  of  Dr.  Ghose  nor  the  passionate  anxiety 
of  Mr.  Gokhaie  caused  them  the  least  flutter.  The  Bomb  only  shows  that,  here  as  ever  before 
in  History,  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  right  and  the  Government  was  wrong. 

Laboured  attempts  have  boon  made  to  father  upon  all  and  sundry  the  responsibility  for 

Tl     P   '  h  1  -    ^^^  outrage  at  Mozaffarpore  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  leaders  of  public 

Rv  of.  the  '   "movements  in  India  are  in  a  way  responsible  for  the  outrage  ;    for  it    was  they 

Bomb.        who  set    the  ball  rolling  by    ventilating    the    political    grievances     of    the 

people.     If  you  go  at  that  rate,  you  may  have  to   land  in  the  long    run  on  the 

battle  of  Plasey  or  perhaps  on  the  first  advent  of  the  English  in  India,     That  sort  of  argument 

-will  never  do.     You  have  to  take  account  of  the  natural   impulses  of  mankind  end  then  look 

for  the  proximate  causes.      Taking  Indians  to  be  endowed  with  the  common  gifts  and  failings-  of 

all  mankind  you  have  to  consider  the  natural  effect  of  things.     In  the  most  disciplined  societies 

there  must  be  desperate  characters,  and  because  the  utterance  of  an  honest  truth  about   a  person 

inig^ht  rouse  such  men  to  acts  of  violence,  no  canon  of  legal  or  moral  responsibility  will  saddle 

the  honest  truth-speaker  with  the  burden  of  the  desperate  act.     In  the  Indian  national   party 

there  has  recently  been  an  accession  of  a  large  number  of  men  of  all  sorts.    The  aims  and  objects 

of  the  party  as  well  as  their  actions  have  all  been  above  board-— They  have  only  sought  to  see 

that  right  be  done  to  India  and  the  wants  of  the  people  be  properly  attended  to,  that  steps    be 

taken  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  self-Governmentr  in  India.      They  got    stolid  indifEerenoe, 

studied  establishment  of  neglect,  open  persecution    and  undeserved  contempt  and  contumely 

for  all  their  troubles.    Of  late  their  patience  has  been  sorely  tried.     The  leaders  of  the  move* 

ment  have  kept  their  heads  wonderfully  cool,  cool  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  themselves  been 

branded  by  their  more  ardent  compatriots  as  infamous  cowards.    But  the  more  excitable  amongst 

the  people  have  broken  off  from  their  leaders.   They  would  not  brook  this  insult  upon  the  people 

at  large  but  would  retaliate.      They  became  Sinn  Feiners  and  acute  disafEectton  was  ringing  in 

their  breasts.  But  the  government  had  made  up  its  minds  to  be  foolish  and  heaped  on  all  sorts  of 

acts  on  the  heads  of  these  people  and  displayed  an  attitude  which  would  rouse  up  the  temper  of 

people  in  any  country.     It  is  a  matter  for  wonder  that  some  at  least  amongst  these  ardent  pat« 

riots  driven  to  desperation  should  be  taken  up  with  thoughts  of  taking  revenge  by  means  which, 

to  the  sober  minded  man,  may  seem  to  be  ridiculously  out  of  proporation  to  the  end  in  view,  but 

was  in  fact  all  that   they  had  at  iheir  disposal.     It  was  silly  and  unwise  from  all  points  of  view 

whether  you  look  upon  peace  and  order  as  too  sacred  to  be  lightly  touched  or  whether  you  look 

upon  any  revolution  as  justified  at  any  time  and  by  any  means  and  for  what  ends  soever,  you  cannot 

but  look  upon  the  bomb-outrage  as  indiscreet,  injudicious  and  harmful  to  the  last  degree  to  any 

cause  you  wanted  to  be  furthered.     All  the  same,  this  outburst  on  the  part  of  some  warm  young 

men  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  the  natural  results  of  all  that  proceeded  it.  It  is  certainly  the  result 

in  the  long  run  cf  constitutional  agitation  and  the  consequent  waking  up  of  the  people  to  a  sense 

of  their  right  ;  but  that  perfectly  legitimate  function  would  never  come  to  these  excesses  if  the 

government  had  not  by  a  series  of  wonderful  acts  sought  to  insult  public  opinion  and  its  leaders 

and  if  it  had  not  sedulously  cultivated  in  the  minds  of  these  young  men  morbid  unreasonable  snspi- 

cion  that  all  that  government  did  or  said  was  inspired  by  nefarious  motives.  It  is  a  notorions  maxim 

when  it  is  done  by  a  wrongful  act  or  with  a  wrongful  intention  that  provoking  crime  ie  only  wrong. 

That  these  young  men  were  inspired   by  a  very  lofty  desire  is    quite  clear.      Their 

mischief  lay  in  a  certain  intellectual  aberatiou  which  led  them  to  magnify   the 

'^^th^B*^°b^^  quality  of  oppression  of  the  British  Rule  and  to  minimise  the  desirability  and  utility 

of  peace  and  order.  It  is  ceiiainly  true  that  revolutionp  are  sometimes  justified  and 
more  than  once  in  history  have  secret  societies  been  the  cradle  of  l^itimate  revolutions.    In 
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themselves  than,  thetr  actions  are  not  villainous  or  iinmora!.  What  makes  them  most  to  be 
deprecated  is  the  failure  to  take  a  proper  measure  u£  things  and  in  their  convincing  themselves 
that  British  Rule  ^>6r  se  was  such  an  intolerahle  nuisance  that  it  has  to  be  got  rid  of  by  immediate 
violence.  It  is  tlie  loss  of  a  sense  of  proportion  in  things  that  has  led  tliese  young  men  to  hold 
the  violent  views  that  tliey  have  held  and  do  the  acts  that  they  have  done.  The  culpability  of 
these  acts  lies  in  tlieir  running  counter  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  the  matter  for 
congratulation  is  that  their  attempts  have  so  signally  failed.  A  larger  amount  of  success  would 
have  made  the  situation  disastrous  if  not  impossible.  The  proper  thing  for  us  now  therefore  is  to 
dispel  the  false  notions  that  have  got  hold  of  the  people  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  of  British 
Rule  per  se  and  is  to  develop  a  correct  opinicn  abou^  our  political  position  with  a  view  not  to 
seek  anybody's  favour  or  good  opinion  but  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  themselves.  In- 
dignation meetings  therefore  made  to  order  or  otherwise  will  not  do.  What  we  want  is  an 
honest  endeavour  at  a  proper  education  of  public  opinion. 

The  Government  would  seem  so  far  to  have  approached  the  question  with  the  proper 

amount  of  calmness  and  discretion  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  it 

n^Att"t«d*'  ^^'  ^^®  ^^^  **™*  within  a  good  number  of  years  for  having  taken  a  correct 

'position.     The  elements  of  disorder  have  to  be  put  down  with  a  strong   band  ba^ 

in  ouch  a  manner  as  not  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  great  deal  more      While  en   the   one  hand 

the  arrest  and  trial  of  offenders  must  be  made,  the  people  should  be  conciliated  by  proper  regard 

to  their  feelings.     They  must  no  more  be  given  any  excuse  for  being  driven  to  desperation.  For 

desperate  spirits  are  not  counted  by  those  who  actually  do  these  acts,  but  there  is  always  a  large 

reserve  of  such  men  in  every  society.     And  if  they  take  to  the  sort  of  thing    to  which  their  eyei 

have  been  opened  by  the  bomb«makers — well,  the  Government  cannot  surely  be  upset,  but  if 

bombs  become  anything  like  the  order  of  the  day,  the  government  would  become  impossible, 

and  then  adieu  to  the  peace  and  order  of  British  Rule  in  India.    That  would  be  precisely  tli& 

result  of  the  sort  of  policy  the  bloodhounds  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Press  advocate,  the  policy,  for 

instance,  of  the  Asian  and  the  Englishman.,    My  readers  would  be  edified  to  hear  that  the  first 

named  paper  has  suggested  that  if  the  Government  f^il  to  behave  properly  (by  killing  all  Banga- 

lees  outright,  I  suppose)  the  Anglo-Indian  in  India  would  be  doing  the  proper  thing  to  shoot  down 

every  stray  Indian  that  be  comes  across  without  waste  of  any  words.      Were  it  not  that  I  prize 

peace  above  a  great  many  things  else,  I  should  like  to  see  the  game    tried  for  a  month. 

Ex  D  19 

HINDU— May  9,  P.  4,  eol.  1,  .2, 

It  is^  however,  a  deplorable  fact  that  a  deadly  engine  of  human  destruction  has  been 
sQccessfnlly  introdnced  into  the  hitherto  calm  and  placid  atmosphere  of  Indian  national 
Ufe  and  we  fear  that  once  an  evil  seed  has  been  planted  and  borne  fruit,  it  is  not  in  human 
agency  to  aproot  it  from  the  soil  entirely.  We  note  that  the  Anglo-Indian  Press,  which 
is  always  on  the  prowl  to  bespatter  with  mud  the  people  of  the  country,  is  frantic  in  its 
efforts  to  connect  all  and  sundry  with  participation,  express  or  implied,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  .the  anarchists.  Many  of  the  Anglo-Indian  organs  seem  or  affect  to  think  that 
a  nest  of  anarohists  in  the  country  is  a  deadly  menace  to  the  safety  and  lives  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  counti^,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  population  must  stand  security  fox 
them  against  the  intended  attacks  of  tho  gang.  It  is  conveniently  forgotten  that  an 
anarchist  is  a  foe  to  be  dreaded  as  occasion  arises,  as  much  by  his  Indian  neighboar  as 

a  Earopean  resident No  healthy  and  well-ordered  commonwealth  can  lead  to  the 

springing  np  of  so  noxioos  an  organization;  whose  hand  may  turn  against  any  man; 
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and  against  whom  every  man's  hand  will  be  turned.  Instead,  therefore,  of  turning  its 
misguided  and  unholy  wrath  against  the  other  sections  of  the  Indian  population,  the 
Anglo-Indian  Press  would  do  well  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  causes  whioh  have  led  to 
this  unhealthy  phenomenon  in  the  Indian  body  politic,  and  try  to  find  out  practical  re- 
medies. The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  question  is  dealt  with  by  a  section  of 
the  more  prominent  among  the  Anglo-Indian  papers,  shows  that  they  have  little  regard 
for  fairness,  considerations  of  fair  play  or  truth.  They  want  to  make  use  of  the  occa- 
sion to  smite  Indians  of  all  grades,   classes  and  views,  and  tosmother  all  attempts  at 

political  reformation  in  the  country The   Pioneer  has  also  the  sagacity  to  suggest 

a  heroic  remedy  for  outbreaks  of  this  kind  in  the  following  form  :  ''  A  wholesale 
arr  est  of  the  acknowledged  terrorists  in  a  city  or  distict,  coupled  with  an  intimation 
tha.t  on  the  next  repetition  of  the  offence  ten  of  them  would  be  shot  for  every  life 
sacirificed,  would  soon  put  down  the  practice.  '^  It  is  counsels  such  as  these  that  have 
gui  ded  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  past  towards  the  people  of  India,  and  if 
one*  sows  the  wind,  one  must  expect  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 


Ex  D  20 


HINDU— May  21,  P.  4,  Col,  3.  (  Quotes  Dr.  Bash  Behari  Ghose  ). 

Br.  Rash  Behari  Ghose  in  his  welcome  address  to  the  delegates  of  the  Calcutta 
Congress  in  1906  said  :  ^  Do  not  misread  the  signs  of  the  time  ;  do  not  be  deluded  by 
theories  of  racial  inferiority  ;  the  choice  lies  before  you  between  a  contented  people 
proud  to  be  the  citizens  of  the  greatest  empire  the  world  has  ever  seen  and  another 
Ireland  in  the  East  ;  for  I  am  uttering  no  idle  threat. — ^I  am  not  speaking  at  random 
for  I  know  something  of  the  present  temper  of  the  rising  generation  in  Bengal,— per- 
haps another  Bussia. ' 


Ex  D  21. 


HINDU— May  22,  P.  6,  Col.  2-^  (Quotes  Nepal  Chandra  Xot^s  letter  to  Pioneer). 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  29th   August  1906  refering  to  the  assassination  of 
certain  persons  at  the  Russian  Premier  Mr.  Stolphine's  villa  you  wrote  : — 

'^  The  horror  of  such  crimes  is  too  great  for  words,  and  yet  it  has  to  be 
acknowledged,  almost,  that  they  are  the  only  method  of  fighting  left  to  a  people 
who  are  at  war  with  despotic  rulers  able  to  command  great  military  force  against  which 
it  is  impossible  for  the  unarmed  populace  to  make  a  stand.  When  the  Czar  dissolved 
the  Duma  he  destroyed  all  hope  of  reform  being  gained  without  violence.  Against 
bombs  his  armies  are  powerless  and  for  that  reason  be  can  not  rule  as  his  forefathers 
did  by  the  sword.  It  becomes  impossible  for  even  the  stoutest— hearted  men  to  govern 
fairly  or  strongly  when  every  moment  of  their  lives  is  spent  in  terror  of  revolting  death, 
and  they  grow  into  craven  shirkers,  and  sustain  themselves  by  a  frensy  of  retaliation 
which  increases  the  conflagration  they  are  striving  to  check.  Such  conditions  cannot 
last.  "  But  now  that  such  an  outrage  has  been  perpetrated  in  this  countxy,  and  not 
the  Russiaan  autocrates  but  the  British  bureacrates  are  concerned,  you  just  ask  'the 
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OoYomment  to  ''  sustain  themselves  by  a  frenzy  of  retaliation  "  forgetting  that  it  oniy 
^'  increases  the  conflagration,  they  are  striving  to  check.  >'  Evidently  what  in  Bosda 
you  acknowledge  to  be  '^  the  only  method  of  fighting  left  to  a  people  who  are  at  vtr 
with  despotic  rulers  able  to  cammand  great  military  forces  against  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  imarmed  populace  to  make  a  stand,  '^  you  consider  in  India  an  ^'  abomin* 
able  and  callous  outrage, ''  '*  a  ghastly  and  useless  barbarity, "  and  in  your  '^  frenzy  d 
retaliation  "  ask  the  Government  to  adopt  repressive  measures  and  even  suggest  resort 
to  lynch  laws.  You  possibly  flatter  yourself  with  the  idea,  as  you  have  hitherto  done, 
that  human  nature  in  India  is  not  what  it  is  in  Europe,  and  therefore  in  India  sock 
meaaures  will  not  ^*  increase  the  conflagration  "  and  that  <*'  such  conditions  may  last" 


Ex  D  22. 

INDIAN  PATRIOT— May  4,  P.  4,  Col  5-5. 

While  the  authorities  may  count  upon  the  complete  sympathy  and  support  d 
the  country  at  large  in  regard  to  the  measures  that  they  may  take  to  suppress  dange^ 
ous  developments  of  this  sort,  the  statesmen  at  the  head  of  affairs  have  also  to  be 
reminded  of  the  importance  of  insight  and  sympathy  at  this  juncture.  There  is  bo 
use  of  bUnking  over  the  fact  that  thers  is  widespread  discontent  in  the  couniy, 
discontent  which  is  the  result  at  once  of  unsatisfied  aspirations  and  unredressed 
grievances.  The  aspirations  are  perhaps  confined  to  the  educated  classes  ;  but  tbfl 
sense  of  grievance  extends  over  a  wider  area.  Mere  suppression  of  the  symptoms  of 
discontent  without  applying  the  remedy  at  the  root  will  have  no  permanent  effect  B 
is  in  Bengal  that  repression  on  a  large  scale  has  been  tried  ;  and  it  La  in  Bengal 
precisely  that  the  most  unexpected  developments  have  occurred.    With  each  successiTe 

repression  there  has  been  a  new  development We  have  had  prosecutions  for  sedi* 

tion^  and  severe  punishment  of  boys  and  grown  up  men  in  connection  with  a  varietf 
of  cases.  We  have  also  had  prohibition  of  public  meetings  and  speeches.  Noneoi 
these  things  have  in  the  least  improved  the  situation,  but  on  the  other  hand  have 
brought  into  existence  a  number  of  desparadoes  bent  on  obtaining  the  crown  of  Ai 
anarchist  and  the  assassin.  The  far-seeing  statesman  will  surely  read  in  all  this* 
meaning  which  may  not  be  very  apparent  to  shallow  minds.  Nor  are  the  signs  d 
discontent  confined  to  one  porticular  province.  All  over  the  country,  for  one  ressofi 
or  another,  there  have  been  similar  indications.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  easiei 
to  suppress  them  aU  by  vigorous  measures,  or,  while  trying  to  suppress  them,  to 
take  also  such  measures  as  may  tend  gradually  to  diminish  the  force  of  discontent 
and  thus  to  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who  are  for  not  removing  the  grievances? 
but  for  revolutionising  the  entire  system  of  order  and  peace. 

Ex  D  23 

INDIAN  PATRIOT— xVay  5,  P.  2,  Col.  3. 

Bays  that  national  movement  is  democratic  and  derives  its  strength  from  ^ 
oharacter  of  an  alien  Bureaucracy. 
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Ex.  D  24 

INDIAN  PATRIOT— May  6,  P.  4,  Col  2. 

We  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that;  if  the  principle  of  non-interference  were 
upheld;  if  both  parties  agreed  that  India  should  be  above  party^  the  only  certain 
result  would  be  that  India  would  remain  separte  in  principles  and  methods  of 
Government;  and  England;  encouraged  to  acquiesce  in  injustice  and  unrighteousness; 
would  lose  her  sense  of  both  righteousness  and  justice.  She  would  become  incapable 
of  aoting  towards  her  dependency  in  accordance  with  her  traditions  and  her  instincts^ 
and  in  course  of  time  she  would  lose  her  title  as  a  righteous  and  freedom-loving 
nation;  and  finally  she  would  begin  to  cherish  at  home  those  very  principles  and 
methods  which  she  permits  abroad.  Despotism  is  always  demoralising  to  those 
who  practise  it ;  it  must  be  as  much  demoralising  to  an  organised  body  as  it  is  to  a 
nation.  The  English  nation  can  no  more  escape  the  demoralisation  than  an  Eng- 
lish official.  The  bureaucracy  in  India  has  been  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  despo- 
tism; and  the  only  hindrance  to  its  continuous  development  is  the  change  of  the 
Viceroy  every  five  years  and  the  notice  that  is  taken  of  official  act::  in  Parlia* 
xnent.  But  for  the  constant  fear  of  English  public  opinion;  we  should  have  had  the 
worst  form  of  despotism.  It  is  the  force  of  English  public  opinion  that  enforces 
adherence  to  forms  of  laW;  and  to  the  general  principles  of  freedom  and  justice. 
When  Lord  Ourzon  asked  the  English  people  to  ^^  trust  the  man  on  the  spot;  '^  he  did 
not  surely  mean  that  the  man  on  the  spot  should  be  left  to  modify  the  principles  and 
traditions  of  British  rule  just  as  he  likes.  No  servant  of  the  Crown  has  the  right  to 
retard  or  subvert  those  principles  and  traditions  which  are  the  distinguishing  features 
of  British  rule.  It  is  possible  and  neoessaiy  to  leave  certain  latitude  to  authorities  on 
the  spot.  But  it  is  not  this  kind  of  latitude  alone  that  the  bureaucracy  wants.  It  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  complete  power  to  pervert  the  English  principles  of 
freedom  and  justice  to  an  oriental  polity  which  they  have  come  te  prefer. 

Ex.  D  25. 

INDIAN  PATRIOT-^May  14yP.  2,  Col.  US. 

Repression  will  kindle  the  flame  of  animosity  a&d  hatred  rather  than  soothe 
the  feelings. 

Ex-  D  26 

INDIAN  PATRIOT— May  15,  P.  4,  col.  1,2. 

Their  chief  concern  is  to  see  the  country  governed  in  the  way  they  like  ;  and  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  have  the  eountry  so  governed  when  there  is  the  persis- 
tent voice  of  criticism  both  from  the  Indian  Press  and 'the  platform.  The  Anglo-Indian 
J^ress  is  perfectiy  satisfied  with  the  existing  administrative  arrangements  ;  and  it  does 
not  want  any  change  to  be  (Effected  except  with  regard  to  the  freedom  which  is  now 
allowed  to  the  people;  while  Indiani^  attach  very  high  value  to  the  only  means  they 
12 
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have  of  nentralising  the  evil  of  antocracj.  ^ose^who  look  a  little  beneath  the  sufaee  ^ 
easily  see  the  meaning  of  theee  two  different  and  mutually  antagonistic  attitudes.  The 
meanings  so  far  as  the  Anglo-Indian  is  concerned,  we  have  indicated  ;  and  we  will  ex- 
plain it  as  bearing  on  the  attitude  of  the  Indiana,  The  latter  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
administration  as  it  exists  ;  he  wants  changes  to  be  introduced  suited  to  his  needs  and 
conditions.  And  he  knows  that  agitation  is  the  essence  of  progressive  reform  under 
the  British  Government.  No  great  reform  has  anywhere  been  effected  within  the 
British  Empire  except  with  the  help  of  agitation  carried  on  persistently  for  a  IcAg 
period  ;  and  the  press  and  the  platform  constitute  the  main  machinery  of  agitation. 
They  are  at  once  a  safeguard  against  injustice  and  oppression,  and  the  means  of  in- 
fluencing opinion  in  favour  of  reform  and  progress.  Most  Indians  think  that  the 
Government  in  India  must  be  reformed  according  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  times, 
and  that  it  is  only  when  it  is  reformed  according  to  the  enlightened  sense  and  the 
intelligent  desire  of  the  people  that  it  will  be  productive  of  the  best  benefit.  The 
one  thing  to  be  ever  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  average  Britisher  never  believes  h 
grievances  unless  there  is  something  to  evidence  its  esdstence.  If  there  is  no  agitation, 
he  takes  it  that  the  people  accept  everything  that  is  proposed  for  them.  Measure  after 
measure  has  been  passed  by  the  Government  on  this  assumption  regardless  of  protedti 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  necessiiy  for  deferring  to  public 
opinion  being  admitted  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  the  next  step  is  to  evade  doing  » 
by  denying  the  existence  of  any  opinion  opposed  to  a  particular  course.  When  there 
is  no  criticism  and  no  agitation,  the  inference  is  very  satisfactory  ;  but  when  there  u 
agitation  and  noise,  then  the  idea  is  that  it  is  all  the  work  of  mischief -makers.  Then 
is  a  cetain  impossibility  in  reconciling  honesty  with  hypocrisy  ;  and  it  is  this  impo9si* 
bility  that  necessitates  so  much  inconsistency  in  the  profession  of  even  responsible 
men.  The  people  have  been  long  taught  that  unless  they  make  the  masses  more 
with  them,  they  would  not  be  seriously  listened  to,  bnt  when  the  masses  are 
moved,  those  who  move  them  are  charged  with  creating  ^^  disaffection.''  To  the  people 
at  large,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  ^e  freedom  of  the  press  are  invaluable  booDs,  in 
return  for  which  they  would  give  up  many  other  things.  They  know  that  without  sack 
freedom  it  is  impossible  to  keep  an  alien  bureaucracy  straight.  Imagine  the  result 
if  the  District  official  is  supported  by  the  local  Government^  the  local  Goveininent 
by  the  government  of  India,  and  both  by  the  Secretary  of  state,  in  the  honest  belief, 
no  doubt,  that  aU  of  them  are  right,  and  the  people,  injured  or  affected  have  not 
even  the  means  of  making  a  noise,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  the  result.  What  can 
be  more  conducive  to  the  development  of  the  worst  form  of  despotic  government  is 
India  ?  What  can  be  better  calculated  to  enslave  a  people  than  a  system  of  autoorttie 
Government  free  from  constitutional  restraints  of  all  kinds,  and  absolutely  protected 
against  exposure  and  criticism  ? 

Ex.  D  27. 

Madras  STAXDARD—i/at/  4,  p.  4,  Coi.  s. 

We  hope  that  the  authorities  in  Bangal  will  keep  their  heads  oool  and  will  vi 
'<  govern  in  anger. ''  Biit  unhappy  Bengal  mnst  akd  eome  in  for  sympathy.  For 
bver  two  years  it  has  known  no  rest,  has  had  no  freedom  ffom  the  worries  oonseqnea^ 
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on  the  feeling  against  the  partition.  We  can  well  imagine  that  what  has  now  been 
brought  to  light  has  deepened  the  confusion.  In  the  face  of  all  that  has  happened  it  is 
uot  improbable  that  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  Province  will  not  for  a  time 
at  any  rate  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  In  the  state  of  panic  in  which  it  finds  itself  and 
with  the  Anglo-Indian  press  inciting  the  authorities  to  the  sternest  repressive  action , 
it  is  likely  that  the  energies  of  the  Government  will  be  devoted  to  the  adoption  of  the 
severest  measures  in  the  name  of .  peace  and  order.  The  authors  of  the  disorder  are 
comparatively  few  in  number.  But  their  delinquency  and  dark  deeds  are  likely  to 
bring  troubles  innumerable  to  the  entire  papulation  whose  loyalty  and  law-abiding  nature 
are  proverbial.  What  Bengal  wants  is  rest.  How  is  rest  to  come  from  a  situation  so 
grave  is  the  question  that  will  be  asked.  If^  however,  the  Bengal  Government  and  the 
Government  of  India  see  through  the  whole  affair  and  declare  that  the  law-breakers  are 
a  small  minority  for  whom  no  sympathy  whatever  is  felt  and  that  if  the  law  is  left  to 
take  its  own  course  without  having  recourse  to  any  stringent  executive  or  legislative 
action,  the  excitement  will  abate  itself. 


Ex  D  28 


MADRAS  ST AXDARD-^May  6,  P.  4,  Col.  .?. 

If  honesty  in  journalism  is  not  a  lost  virtue  the  Times  should  not  forget  at  this 
moment  Lord  Cun^on>  the  real  author  of  all  the  present  unrest  in  India.  Bengal  was 
a  peaceful  Province  three  or  four  years  ago.  Since  the  partition  which  was  effected  in 
the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the  people  it  has  become  a  seething  mass  of  discontent. 
But  all  the  time  that  Lord  Curzon  wad  in  India  the  Times  and  the  Anglo-Indian  press 
.  in  general  have  been  inciting  and  encouraging  him  on  in  his  career  of  folly.  His 
Lordship  is  now  at  home  posing  as  a  great  authority  on  Indian  affairs.  He  is  now  a 
leader  of  his  party  hoping,  apparently^  to  become  Prime  Minister  of  England.  But  in 
India  the  people  are  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  regime,  and  Lords  Morley  and  Minto  have 
had  no  rest  since  they  came  into  their  respective  office.  In  India  itself  the  Anglo* 
Indian  press,  with  a  few  exception:^,  have  begun  a  campaign  of  vilification  as  if  the 
people  of  India  had  anything  to  do  with  the  revolutionaries  in  Bengal.  Bnt  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  better  counsel  will  prevail.  Let  the  law  breakers  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law.  But  no  action  should  be  taken  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  retard 
progress  and  injure  permanantly  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

Ex  D  29 

PUXJABEE^May  .9,  P.  5,  Col  L 

It  is  a  suggestive  commentaiy  on  the  influences  of  European  methods  in 
India  tc  find  that  it  should  have  converted  a  cerain  section  of  the  flower  of  the 
Indian  population  into  sycophants  or  anarchists — mercenary  agents  of  an  alien  Govern- 
ment, or  the  ferocious  harbingers  of  such  deadly  ideas  as  lead  to  dastardly  deeds 
like  the  one  lately  committed  at  Muzaffarpore.  May  we  ask  the  Brsti«h  statesmen 
to  ponder,  if  there  is  anything  inherent  in  their  system  of  Government  in  India 
Whiph  prqah^  the  spirit  ol  mi^iiiess  9nd  encourages  instead  thereof  either  a  spirit 
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of  abject  dependence  or  one  of  cowardliness  ?  Why  shonld  there  be  a  senie  of  hdp- 
lessness  which  drives  people  to  these  undesirable  extremes,  either  on  the  aide  of 
the  Oovernment  or  against  it  ?  It  is  just  these  two  types  which  are  at  present  attra- 
cting attention  in  India,  we  mean  the  sycophant  or  the  bomb-thrower.  There  an 
highly  educated  men  in  the  ranks  of  both — men  who  oonld  be  the  pride  of  tiieir 
conntry  and  ornaments  of  their  society  if  they  could  command  a  free  scope  for  the 
proper  employment  of  those  talents  with  which  natnre  has  gifted  them  and  education 
has  fitted  thorn,  Saroly  there  must  bo  something  abnormal  and  unnatural  in  the 
social  conditions  of  India  under  which  men  of  rare  parts  and  good  social  environ* 
ments  should   either  take  to  mercenary  sycophancy  or  blood-thirsty  anarchism, 

Ex.  D  30. 

TRIBUNE— May  19,  P.  4,  Coi  1,  2. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  very  much  impressed  with  the  theory  that  their 
mental  aberrations  have  been  due  to  the  unbridled  license  of  the  Bengalee  vernacular 
press«  We  maintain  our  view  that  in  this  matter  any  legislation  for  gagging  the  presa 
may  perhaps  prove  even  a  worse  remedy  than  the  disease  and  that  in  such  matter 
the  thing  needful  can  be  best  done  by  the  authorities  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  co- 
operating towards  the  right  solution.  But  we  must  point  out  that  it  will  not  do  to  laj 
hold  merely  at  one  end  of  the  wedge.  It  is  no  use  pouring  your  vials  of  wrath  upon  dis- 
reputable sheets  in  the  vernacular  press  while  letting  the  Anglo-Indian  fire-eaters  like 
the  Asian  scot  free.  It  may  be  said  that  the  latter  sheet  has  not  prompted  any  person 
to  commit  any  violence.  That  maybe  so  but  still  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  red-hot 
extremist  paper  is  the  natural  counter -part  of  the  fire-eating  Anglo-Indian  Journal  from 
which  it  derives  its  cue.  And  if  any  measure  is  taken  against  the  one^  it  must  faiiiy 
and  squarely  apply  against  the  other,  although  for  ourselves,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
this  is  a  matter  where  the  leaders  of  the  public  in  both  communities  should  co-operate 
with  the  Government  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  fire-eating  business. 

Ex  D  31 

PATRIKA—^fay  .5,  P.  0,  Col  i,  2. 

The  Anglo-Indian  papers,  we  are  surprised  to  find,  are  acting  the  part  of  an 
enemy  and  not  a  friend.  By  their  inflamatory  and  malignant  writing  they  are  try- 
ing to  poison  the  minds  of  the  Government  against  the  people  of  the  country.  For 
instance,  the  <<  Statesman ''  which  owes  its  birth  and  growth  to  Indian  money  and 
Indian  patronage,  and  daily  eats  Indian  salt,  thus  seeks  to  connect  the  Mozufferpnr 
outrage  with  Indian  Nationalism  : — '^  The  terrible  outrage  perpetrated  at  Mozufferpnr 
and  the  revelation  of  a  wide-spread  criminal  conspiracy  to  which  it  has  led,  are  indi* 
cations  only  too  plain  that  Indian  Nationalism  has  entered  upon  a  new  and  portentous 
pha)e,  the  ultimate  significance  of  which  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  guage.  Since  the 
partition  of  Bengal,  the  crowning  folly  of  Lord  Gurzon's  regime,  a  different  spirit  hai 
manifested  itself,  whose  weapons  are  apparently  to  be  bombs  and  dynamite. ''  The 
above  is  a  gross  distortion  of  facts,  and  its  sole  object  is  to  rouse  the  worst  passions  of 
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Government  against  the  rising  national  feeling  of  the  Indians.  It  is  a  big  He  to  say 
that  bombs  and  dynamite  are  the  weapons  of  those  who  have  agitated  and  are  yet 
agitating — against  the  partition  measure.  If  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  anti- 
partitionists  had  tamed  Fenians  and  resorted  to  infernal  machines,  the  country  would* 
have  presented  quite  a  different  aspect.  As  every  body  knows,  what  they  did  when 
Bengal  was  partitioned  was  simply  to  hold  thousands  of  public  meetings  and  adopt 
resolutions  praying  for  justice.  But  their  prayer  was  treated  with  contempt.  It  was 
then  that  they  sought  to  give  up  begging  and  rely  on  their  own  resources,  as  far  as 
that  was  possible,  in  order  to  improve  tlieir  economic  and  domestic  condition.  They 
would  not  have  abandoned  the  mendicant  policy  if  the  rulers  had  shown  them  some 
consideration  ;  but  they  trampled  the  sentiments  and  views  of  a  whole  nation  under 
foot,  and  left  the  latter  no  alternative  but  to  preach  and  practise,  to  some  extent,  self- 
reliance  as  regards  economic  and  domestic  matters We  trust,  responsible  rulers  will 

not  be  influenced  by  such  writings.  In  the  cauee  of  peace  and  order,  they  must,  of 
course,  take  all  necessary  measures,  but  they  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  by  giving 
play  to  their  tiger  qualities,  because  of  the  foul  acts  of  some  irresponsible  Indian  youths. 
The  ^'Statesman"  very  pertinently  characteries  the  partition  of  Bengal  as'*the  crowning 
folly  of  Lord  Gurzon's  regime.''  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  measures  like  the  Partiti- 
tion  of  Bengal  and  severities  which  rendered  Mr.  Kingford's  criminal  administration  in 
Calcutta  so  conspicuous,  which  unhinge  the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of  people  and  impel 
them  to  commit  dreadful  things.  One  of  the  best  means  to  prevent  such  dastardly  deeds 
is,  therefore,  for  the  Government  and  its  officers  to  avoid  measures  and  acts  which  out- 
rage public  opinion  and  tend  to  give  birth  to  fanatici<)m. 

Ex.  D  32 

PATRIKA^May  6,  P.  5,  Col  1,  2. 

The  ^'  Hindoo  Patriot,  '^  the  organ  of  the  British  Indian  Association,  makes 
gomo   excellent  suggestions  in  connection  with  this  affair.    Our  contemporary  says  : — 

^^  But  coolly  discussed,  the  recent  events  would  point  to  the  urgency  of  finding 
out  the  root-causes  of  tho  turbulent  spirit  and  to  the  advisability  of  removing  them 
without  delay.  To  regret  or  condemn,  or  to  give  way  to  passion  and  angry  fee- 
lings is  somewhat  conventional.  The  pratical  and  statesman-like  course  is  to  tackle 
the  incidents  in  the  right  spirit  and  clear  up  the  misunderstandings  and  misgivings 
on  which  the  anarchist  ideas  are  feeding.  The  proper  remedy  for  the  nihilist  spirit 
is  a  popular  form  of  Government — both  being  often  assumed  to  be  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  of  this  country — for  which  the  demand  is  strong  and  widespread. 
While  it  is  neceesary  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  should  be  exemplarily  dealt 
with,  according  to  the  law,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reforming  hand  will  not  be  arrested, 
but  will  courageously  complete  what  it  has  taken  up  and  move  faster.  ''  With  every 
deference  to  the  '^  Empire  ",  which  does  -  not  like  the  above  sentences,  we  think 
the  '^  Hindoo  Patriot "  has  done  a  public  service,  by  bringing  this  aspect  of  the 
situation  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  while  yet  the  outrage  is 
quite  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  For,  the  authorities  may  forget  all  about  it  as  soon 
as  the  culprit  has  been  ptmished.    The  case  has  certainly  been  very  clearly  put  by 
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the  '^  Hindoo  Patriot  '• .  Condemn  the  dastardly  deed  as  indignantly  as  you  can  •, 
mete  out  condign  punishment  to  the  culprit  according  to  law  ;  but  the  first  duty 
of  Government  is  to  finger  the  real  plague-spot  and  remove  it  with  a  strong  hand. 
It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  official  and  non-offlcial,  that  the  prevaling  dis- 
conntent  in  the  country  owes  its  origin  to  the  partition  of  Bengal  and  some  other 
measures  of  the  Ciirzon  Government.  Mr.  Morley,  or  rather  Lord  Morloy  of 
Blackburn,  instead  of  removing  it,  has  fostered  its  growth  by  introducing  or  sanc- 
tioning other  repressive  measures.  The  Government  of  Sir  Andrew  Fraser  again  not 
only  regarded  with  indifference,  the  draconian  severity  which  marked  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  by  Mr.  Kingsford,  but  increased  his  pay^  thoagh  he  had  been 
shocking  the  susceptibilities  of  humanity  —  nay,  of  Mr.  Morley  himself — by  awarding 
brutal  punishment  to  a  number  of  boys  1)elonging  to  respectable  families,  merely  on 
political  grounds.  Where  is  the  wonder  that  by  brooding  upon  these  matters  and 
reading  Nihilist  literature,  some  young  men  would  get  their  mind  so  unhinged  as  to  be 
fired  with  tiie  ambition  of  imitating  the  devilish  examples  of  their  Nihilist  ^^  Gams  ** 
in  Europe  ?  The  best  policy  of  Government  is  to  govern  the  country  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  give  any  opportunity  to  Indian  youths  to  convert  themselves  into  fanatics  and 
commit  blood-curdling  acts. 


Ex  D  33. 


rATRIKA—Matj  7,  P.  5,  Cnl  i. 

By  ^^respectable  people'^  we  mean  those  who  have  a  stake  in  the  country.  These 
men  unless  their  minds  have  been  thoroughly  unhinged,  can  have  nothing  t3  do  with  a 
campaign  of  destruction  which  is  bound  to  be  as  disastrous  to  themselves  as  to  those 
against  whom  the  same  may  be  directod.  If  disorder  and  lawlessness  are  establislied  in 
the  country  by  a  body  of  anarchists,  who  will  suffer  more  than  these  very  respectable 
people  ?  It  is  also  evident  that,  in  order  to  make  bombs  and  carry  on  missionary  work 
large  funds  are  not  requir  ed.  A  few  thousand  rupees  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  a 
large  number  of  revolvers  and  manufacture  a  good  many  bombs.  The  money-question, 
on  which  the  Chowringhi  paper  builds  its  theory,  has  thus  no  bearing  on  the  Indian 
anarchist  movement. 


Ex  D  34 


BEXG ALEE— June  IS,  P.  F,  Col  1. 

Sir  Harvey  Adamson  was  particularly  clear  and  explicit  in  his  pronouncement 
"  Wa  have"  said  he,  "  striking  examples  of  how  they  (newspapers  of  the  type  of  the 
Ytigantar  )  "  have  converted  the  timid  Bang^li  iuto  the  fanatical  ghazi  and  they  are  not 
to  be  ignored.  The  difference  between  the  East  and  the  West  in  this  respect  is  the 
difference  between  dropping  a  lighted  match  on  stone  floor  and  dropping  it  in  a 
powder  magazine."'  It  is  recognized  on  all  hands  that  the  character  of  the  Bengalee  has 
undergone  a  great  change.    Even  Sir  Oharl^s  Elliott;  wedded  to  the  old  world  views,  19 
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oonstrained  to  admit  that  there  mnst  be  a  reoonstructibn  of  English  ideas  with  regard  to 
tlie  snbmissiveness  of  the  Bengalee.  What  then  has  brought  about  this  strange  trans- 
formation ?  The  inflammatory  writings  of  a  few  vernacular  newspapers  have  not 
converted  the  timid  Bengali  into  the  fanatical  Ghazi.  The  inflammatory  writings  (which 
yfre  strongly  condemn)  are  the  product  of  the  self-same  political  conditions  which  have 
created  the  Bengalee  Ghazis.  If  these  political  conditions  did  not  exist,  those  writings 
'w^ottld  not  have  appeared ;  and  if  they  did,  nobody  would  have  paid  the  smallest  atten- 
tion to  them  and  no  press  law  would  have  been  necessary.  For  more  than  half  the 
life- time  of  a  generation,  a  reactionary  policy  has  been  in  the  ascendant ;  public  grie- 
vance upon  grievance  has  been  piled  ;  the  voice  of  public  opinion  has  been  treated  with 
open  contumely;  the  faith  of  the  people  in  constitutional  agitation  has  been  subjected  to 
the  severest  strain,  and  when  at  last  the  expected  hour  of  relief  came  by  the  installation 
of  a  Liberal  Goverament  in  power,  salvation  was  not  found.  Have  we  not  here  a 
condition  of  things  calculated  profoundly  to  stir  the  popular  mind  and  drive  the  most 
excitable  to  desperate  and  foolish  measures,  to  violent  writings  and  to  deeds  still  more 
violent  and  foolish  ?  This  is  the  legitimate  explanation  of  the  change  in  that  aspect  of 
the  national  character  which  we  are  now  considering.  Do  nofc  lay  the  responsibility 
upon  the  wrong  shoulders. 

Ex  D  35. 

BENGALEE— May  20,  P.  5,  Col,  1,  2,  3, 

Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  inflammatory  writings  of  certain  Indian 
periodicals  have  received  condign  punishment^  whereas  certain  Anglo-Indian  papers, 
despite  their  inflammatory  tone  at  a  crisis  of  the  nation's  affairs  have  escaped  unpuni- 
shed. To  our  mind  there  are  two  ways  of  stirring  up  sedition,  one  by  preaching 
violence  to  the  people,  another  by  preaching  violence  against  the  people.  If  it  be  true, 
as  we  are  so  often  told,  that  certain  Indian  journals  are  determined  to  embitter  race 
against  race,  it  is  certainly  time  for  Englishmen  to  consider  if  there  be  nothing  in 
their  own  actions  and  in  the  utterances  of  certain  of  their  press,  calculated  to  cause  a 
permanent  estrangement  between  race  and  race.  If  there  be  anti-radal  f eeUngs  among 
the  Indians,  they  have  learnt  them  from  people  who  consider  themselves  their 
betters.  All  the  schemes  of  the  Government  will  come  to  nothing  if  the  snpercillious  and 
insolent  tone  adopted  by  certain  Englishmen  towards  Indians  is  allowed  to  go 
unpunished.  All  its  measures  of  reform  will  be  worthless,  unless  it  can  control  the 
actions  and  utterances  of  those  who,  coming  from  the  same  race  as  itself,  do  and  say 
things  utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  race.  It  is  time  for  the  Government,  if  we 
are  to  have  any  real  measure  of  peace,  prosperity  or  reform,  any  real  trust  between  the 
people  of  India  and  its  governors,  to  punish  not  only  the  delinquencies  of  Indians,  but 
also  the  delinquencies  of  Anglo-Indians  and  Anglo-Indian  journals  which  have  done 
much  to  bring  about  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Ex  D  36. 

PATRIKA—May  31,  P.  3,  Col.  2,  4. 

Attacks  bureancraoy  and  ^ays  that  they  are  all  Kings  in  India. 
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Ex  D  37. 


INDIAN  SPECTATOR^May  9,  P.  361,  3^2. 

And  what  shall  we  say  about  the  innocent  yictims  of  the  diabolical  crime  at 
Mazaffarpur  ?  We  always  deprecate  the  habit  of  importing  into  a  discussion  or  de- 
nunciation of  such  crimes  any  consideration  which  may  savour  of  racial  animus.  It  is 
as  unreasonable  to  call  upon  the  whole  population  of  India  to  put  on  sackcloth  and 
ashes  for  the  crimes  of  a  few  dynamiters  in  Bengal,  as  it  is  to  ask  the  whole  Anglo- 
Indian  community  to  expiate  for  the  indifference  of  a  European  soldier  for  the  life  of  a 
oooly^  or  the  assault  upon  an  Indian  lady  by  a  white  rascaL  But  there  is  a  differenoe 
between  crimes  which  are  the  offspring  of  pure  selfishness^  and  crimes  which  are  pro* 
f  essedly  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  a  larger  or  smaller  class  of  a  beneficiaries.  The 
dynamiters  of  Bengal  imagine  that  they  are  doing  a  service  to  thdr  country^  and 
hence  it  may,  not  unreasonably,  be  expected  by  some  that  the  intended,  but  unwilling, 
beneficiaries  of  the  crimes  would  do  more  than  express  their  profound  sympathy  for  the 
victims  of  the  outrage.  The  funeral  of  the  two  ladies  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by 
Natives  as  well  as  Europeans.  The  reason,  perhaps,  was  not  only  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  popular  with  the  Native  community  of  the  place,  but  also  that  that  community 
wished  to  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  the  excesses  of  the  criminals.  Nothing  like  a 
movement  seems  to  be  on  foot  as  yet  to  condemn  the  conspiracy  detected  by  the  police. 
Some  people  seem  to  have  suspected  that  bombs  were  on  their  way  to  Poena  and  to 
Tuticorin  simultaneously  with  their  despatch  to  Muzaffarpur.  Heaven  be  praised  if  the 
friendly  gifts  of  the  Bengali  manufacturers,  to  be  used  in  the  up-to-date  political 
Kindergarten,   have  not  reached  their  destination,   or  have  deteriorated  during  the 

journey ...We  must  be  slow,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  accept  the  single  version  of 

this  or  that  party.  The  reports  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  Police,  and  the  alle- 
gations of  certain  excited  Anglo-Indian  writers,  need  to  be  carefully  sifted.  The  autho- 
rities and  the  Courts  will  doubtless  do  this.  But  we  feel  constrained  to  say,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  that  the  theory  of  a  widespread  conspiracy,  shared  in  by 
well  known  and  respectable  citizens,  seems  untenable.  Nor  can  we  get  over  the  fear 
that  the  innocent  many  will  suffer  with  the  guilty  few,  if-  the  local  Police  are  allowed  to 
have  their  own  way  in  the  investigations  that  must  follow.  The  situation  is  too  serious 
to  need  the  importation  of  official  prejudice  or  racial  passion.  How  to  improve  it  is  the 
question  of  prime  importance  for  the  statesman.  As  hinted  above,  this  can  be  best  done 
by  the  authorities  and  the  natural  leaders  of  the  province  co-operating  towards  the 
right  solution.  If  an  untoward  development  of  the  situation  embarrasses  the  Govern- 
ment, it  will  also  prove  disastrous  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  community  itsell 
The  Bengalis  need  settling  down — to  become  true  to  themselves  and  their  traditions  of 
love  of  peace  and  reverence  for  authority.  Whoever  seduces  them  from  loyalty  to 
these  traditions  is  the  worst  enemy,  not  only  of  the  people  of  Bengal,  but  of  the  whole 
country.  The  love  of  independence  is  innate  in  mankind,  and  the  literature  of  the 
West  and  political  agitation  within  the  country  are  only  influences  which  favour  the 
development  of  that  aspiration  into  seditious  conspiracies.  The  reported  discovery  of 
Russian  literature  with  the  Calcutta  seditionists  was  scarcely  expected.  It  cannot  be 
suggested  that  Russian  spies  have  been  at  work  on  the  north-west  frontier  and  in 
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Bengal ;  fhe  importatioli  of  Bossian  literature  mnfit  be  attributed  to    the  scieutifio 
methods  whioh  eduoated  men  have  been  taught  to  apply  to  all  their  undertakings. 

Ex  D  38. 

INDIAN  aPECTATOB^May  16,  P.  381,  Col.  U2.^Playjully  deah  with  the 
situation. 

The  chemistry  of  the  weapons  with  which  these  deluded  ''  saviours  of  the  coun- 
try '^  are  fighting  their  *^  battles  '^  is  itself  some  proof  of  imitation  ;  but  the  imitation 
is  not  all  of  the  West.  Portions  of  the  confessions  cannot  fail  to  convince  those  who 
have  read  Bakim  Ohunder  Ohatterji's  Anandamatha  that,  while  the  physical  weapons 
are  borrowed  from  the  last,  the  spirit  comes  from  the  graves  of  the  Sanyansi  rebels 
whose  war-cry  ^*  Bande  Hataram  '*  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  modem  politics. 
The  cry  itself  is  innocent,  and  Sir  Andrew  Eraser  once  responded  to  it  in  the  street  by 
respectfully  taking  off  his  hat.  But  the  song  expresses  a  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
the  millions  of  doughty  arms  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Motherland  driving  out 
foreign  rulers.  The  song  was  directed  against  Muhammadans  by  the  Sanyasis  of  old  ; 
it  must  be  suggestive  of  a  different  class  of  foreigners  to  the  young  political  Sanyasis 
of  to-day. 

Ex  D  39 

WJRATHI—May  27,  P.  707,  Col.  1,  S,  S;  P.  705,  Col.  2,  5;  P.  106,  Cot.  1, 2, 3. 
InTostigates  into  the  causes  of  nnrest  and  holds  Oovemmeni  responsible  for  the 

Ex.  D  40 

GVJRATHI—May  31,  P.  779,  Col.  1;  P.  777,  Col.  1, 2;  P.  778,  Col.  1,  S,  S. 
Oharges  Gh>venunent  and  Anglo-Indian  Papers  with  sowing  seeds  of  discontent. 

Ex.  D  41- 

OVJRATHI—Jum  14,  P.  858,  Col.  2. 

A  humourous  skit  on  God  Bomb.  Says  : — ^  Bomb  will  make  his  name  perma- 
nent if  he  will  bring  in  political  reforms.' 

Ex-  D  42 

INDU  PRAKASE-May  5,  p.  7,  Col.  2-3.    Says  that  Terrorist 
movements  are  the  product  of  particular  kinds  of  rule. 

^Ir^  ?wm  ?tm?T.  ^m^*ik<?^i  a^^iii?^^  ?j3^T5?T^^«n"  ^h^^hii  ^Tf?r  a^Trf^'i^  ^  ^t?^ 
»f*icMi  ^Tt?r^  *io6WHM.  37#T  qr^tf^  f  3TO?qt  'qr^^  ^^  ^rrr?  f^  ^t  -m^^ 
13 


same. 
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Wi  P  48. 

INDV  PRAKASH—May  5,  P.  2,  Col.  5,  6. 

It  is  just  at  this  moment,  howeyer,  that  statesmanship  and  wise  oonnsek  ong^ 
to  prevail  witd  onr  Anglo-Indian  friends.  If  thciy  also  loae  ih^ir  hotd  vA  say  and 
write  sensationally  on  the  basis,  merely  of  wild  speculations  and  unproved  dgtoy  ^ 
thereby  hurt  the  minds  of  all  loyal  citizei^,  the  ipAfetor  will  wi(bo9t  doiAg  ^f^l  goo^ 
cause  p(vin  and  irritation  fraugM  in  itself  with  no  ^maU  danger.  As  instanott.  ia 
point;  we  may  refer  to  the  hint  dropped  by  on^  papor  ^ot  <f)ie  i^ppliQii  ol  l|iiQb  las, 
and  the  wholesale  i^buse  of  Indii^ns  in  general;  ii^dolg^d  in  by  another*  Soma  of  ihflpe 
are  no^  trying  to  connect  thesQ  untoward  incidex^ts  with  the  wr^t)9)gA  in  tha  iM^ 
started  journals  of  Gi^lcutta,  i^d  f^vooi^to  pupca  hap^fiif^^  a]l>Qi^t  thai^.  Naw  n^ 
spe^Ung  this  is  a  mistaken  or  at  least  i^  very  partial  view.  A^imhw)  ^  Nil4Uw  '^ 
never  the  direct  result  of  writings  or  speecbeis  of  tlie  kind  r^arrad  to.  Both  «sa 
manifestations  of  different  results  produced  by  one  041^^.  A  ^jMurk  4^  <^o  plMa  4i«* 
out,  at  another  produces  a  li^e  fire  and  si^oke  and  at  another  m  a^ploeion.  To  v^ 
that  the  Bomb  outrages  are  the  outcome  of  tba  writings  in  tb^s^  papain  ia  to  nj 
that  the  horse  trots  onward  because  it  has  a  cart  behind.  I  am  inclined  to  oonnwt 
these  outrages  not  so  much  with  the  articles  in  question,  as  with  the  general  discon- 
tent caused  by  repressive  Government  measures  and  more  specially  with  the  cam- 
paign of  police  high-handedness,  and  the  i^discrimi^ato  a^nd  nmkdxoq^  persistenej 
with  which  the  Bengal  Press  was  harassed  last  year. 

E?  O  44- 

DNYAN  FRAKASE.—May  19,  p.  2,   CoL  6.    Says   merere* 
pT^ession  tvill  not  kill  the  terrorist  movement  or  the  fjeneral  unrest. 

fil^  %cft  ^T^  9f?^^^i?rT^  a^rnar  yrr^,  ^^ff  ^fn=ra  *i?r  ^rF'iRr  ^  3*.?mi  s^.  tsW^ 
^M  m^  q^  f^^  gr^  ^  ^i^m^id^  #jytH  gffgsr  g^^^Wf  ^  w^  ^  ^jti^fFfj^- 
^  5R[!^.  Tt^  3TO5^  ^Mwl-fi*  9TO?Tt^  ?nfkT  fl|a  w&  ^ssim  w^  f^  «|. 

Ex.  D  45 

DNYAN  PRAKASH.—May  26,  p.  2,  col.  5.  Say&  outrages  arc 
the  venomous  fruit  of  the  poison-tree  planted  by  Lord  Curzon. 

T  ^m^  gft?  f^t?m  g^  ^gyf  ^n?^  ^  ^  <gPT^  anlfr  ?^rt^  ^Tt?w^  ftp^*i?r* 

qpRqf  f^  -^WNI  *i<*Kl+4H  q'Rsr  ^  ^  3n^  3TTOT  311^,  <!ilvi<fWI  3«%  Wff 
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f5#«qT  'H^ih  ^frtNrr 


Ex.  D  46- 

« 

DNYAN  PRAKASE.^May  30,  p.  2,  col.  5,   4,   5.    5rty5,  /Aa/ 
failure  of  constitutional  agitation  only  produces  the  te^'rorist-movement. 


>«iltfi  H^  55???!^  5ft?f  5T^  3nFT,  f^gwi 


^^l^fNr 


Ex.  D  47. 

DNYAN  PRAKASS—Jtme  7,  p.  2,  col  3,  4,  5. 


HtNjT  g^wtfT  anw^  ai»<?MT  j^,  »Jfl*MiHf  ^sm^  ^  ?^  anft  ?5«T5n  w^  ^^^  ^. 


.•• 
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Ex  D  48 

CHIKITSAK — May  27.  p.  5,  col.  3.  Says,  that  responsihU  lea- 
ders  of  the  people  warned  Government  that  the  young  generation  ivas  getting 
out  of  hand  ;   hut  Government  did  not  heed  the  loarning. 


i^tw^ 


Ex.  D  48A 

CHIKITSAK.— May  IS,  p.  2,  Col.  1,  2.    Calls  Anglo-Indian 
papers  the  pet'dogs  of  Government. 

iPpTR^T^  %  ^Jrqr^f  ^  vm  Ri^Tll^  vdVj^+l^  3TT^v^  «?*^  "it^ff  ^<*KI^V  ^^tPT  ?f^- 

ft3[f  c4i*(^<  g^r:  ^^T^  g^  ^pfrr^^rr  ^f^trt  ^^  ^^wd  ^  3n|?T. 

Ex-  D  48B 

CHIKITSAK  A— May  20,  p.  2,  cot.  1.  Attacks  Anglo-Indian 
press  as  idiotic  relations  on  the  toife^s  side  (  ^TT55^  )  of  Government ,  who 
are  cruel,  deecitful,  silly,  vain,  ivorthless,  and  hiding  behind  the  tail  of 
Imperial  lion. 


c 


5  ^TT^Bp  ^  «n?,  ?T^  ^>  ^  ^  ^T#^  'HldLMH^  ^  nfife  ?f^  I^TToJ  ^,    3#   3n^- 
^M(h^[^\  ^Mil^^l  3TO  ^T|^  g^l^rTT^  i*lri^^N<  ^J^S^TO  ^  SRPT  ^ETT^  r^TP^  ^TWT  ^• 

^  €  ^Hvfixfi'  «n^  ^TOT  rPm:  ^^riM. 
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Ex.  D  49. 

INDIA— May  5,  P.  2Z1,  Col  2\  p.  232,  Col.  1. ;?;  p,  533,  Col.  1. 
Expresses  English  opinion  on  the  sitnatdon  (  Yide  Ex.  D.  56  ). 

Ex  D  50 

INDIA— May  15, 1908  p.  243. 

THE  INDIAN  POBTENT  ( FEOM  THE  "  Nation/'  ) 

Oar  indifference  to  the  normal  life  of  the  greatest  dependency  in  the  world  is  an 
old  scandal;  but  it  will  be  widely  disturbed  by  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  a  form  of 
political  violence  hitherto  almost  unknow  to  it.  From  our  neglect  of  India  sprang  the 
Swadeshi  movement ;  for  it  was  hoped  that  a  boycott  on  English  goods  might  make 
our  people  listen  to  the  grievance  of  Bengal.  We  suppose  that  the  party  which  has 
meditated  these  recent  deeds  of  extreme  and  savage  outrage  was  partly  influenced  by 
the  same  motives.  If  they  could  wreck  the  tiain  of  a  fairly  popular  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Bengal;  as  was  attempted  last  November^  or  assasinate  a  magistrate 
who  had  made  himself  notorious  by  flogging  political  offenders;  as  was  attempted  a 
week  agO;  then,  they  thought;  the  people  of  our  country  might  at  last  be  compelled 
to  realise  the  character  of  the  crisis  in  India's  history.  Much  of  our  news  from  Calcutta 
is  untrustworthy;  and  confessions  merely  extorted  by  native  police  from  Indian 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  evidence.  But  it  seems  probable 
that  a  conspiracy  for  violent  and  isolated  outrages;  similar  to  the  methods  of  the  Bus* 
sian  terrorists;  existed  in  the  capital. 

Outbreaks  of  political  violence  may  arise  from  one  cause  or  another.  But 
they  certainly  do  occur  under  a  system  of  political  repression  such  as  we  have  adopted 
in  various  parts  of  India  since  the  ^'  chapel  bell "  motive;  the  desire  to  attract 
attention  to  grievances;  when  legitimate  means  fail.  But  we  also,  think;  that  in 
the  case  of  India;  they  are  the  answer  to  the  hard  doctrine  which  Lord  Morley 
disavowed  a  year  agO;  that  ^^  we  won  India  by  the  sword  and  must  keep  it  by  the 
sword.  '^  Neither  clause  in  that  doctrine  is  true;  but  it  is  repeated  as  a  form  of 
ritual  by  nearly  every  EngUsh  newspaper  in  India;  and  many  newspapers  and  other 
authorities  at  home.  The  idea  of  violence  is  thus  promulgated  throughout  the  Indian 
Empire,  by  a  Press  which  incorrectly  represents  the  best  aspects  and  tendencies  of 
British  rule.  Indians  are  falsely  taught  by  many  of  our  representatives  to  beUeve 
that  there  is  no  relation  between  us  and  them,  but  the  military  advantage  of  ruler  over 
ruled.  For  generations  it  has  been  the  fashion  for  Anglo*Indians  to  laugh  at  the 
submissive  spirit  in  native  India«  If  Indians  are  found  to  meet  the  taunt  of  cowar- 
dice with  cruel  outrage;  we  are  not  altogether  free  from  blame,  for  we  have  supplied 
the  retort  which  ill-balanced  natures  readily  supply  when  they  defend  or  half  defend; 
political  murder.  In  a  far  happier  vein  runs  the  advice  of  a  member  of  Lord  Morley's 
India  Council,  quoted  in  the  ^*  Westminster  Gazette  "  of  last  Tuesday  (  May.  5  ).  He 
warns  the  Viceroy  not  to  listen  to  those  who  insist  too  much  on  ^*  stem  repressive 
measores. ''    **  Wherever  you  get  the  spread  of  education;  '^  he  sayS;  <^  there  also 
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you  find  agitation  and  discontent.  Do  we  not  see  this  here  in  England?  And 
what  would  happen  if^  instead  of  arguing  these  matters  quietly  you  were  to  fine  and 
imprison  your  labour  agitators    and  leaders  of  independent  thought  f  '^ 

But,  serious  as  outbreaks  of  violence  are,  it  is  the  ultimate  cause  at  the  baok 
of  violence  to  which  we  must  look.  From  the  Extremist  party,  Indians  hear  tiie 
counsels  of  despair — despair  of  England's  justice,  of  her  belief  in  self-government^  of 
her  zeal  for  liberty.  The  question  of  all  others  before  us  now  is  whether,  by  a  wise 
and  generous  reform  or  enlargement  of  our  Indian  administration,  we  wiQ  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  Extremists  *  feet.  We  shall  not  content  them.  But,  as  Lord 
Morley  said  at  Arbroath  last  October,  it  would  be  the  height  of  political  folly  to  refuse 
to  do  all  we  can  to  rally  the  Moderates  to  our  cause.  And  if  it  be  said^  as  it  U  now 
being  said  every  day  that  Orientals  do  not  understand  concessions,  and  believe  in  no 
power  except  the  sword,  we  would  reply  with  a  passage  from  the  same  speech,  one 
of  the  most  courageoue  of  recent  reflections  on  Indian  government : — '^  We  are  not 
Orientals.  This  is  the  root  of  the  matter.  We  are  representatives,  not  of  Oriental 
civiHsation,  but  of  Western  civilisation,  of  its  methods,  its  principles,  its  pracUoes, 
and  I,  for  one,  will  not  be  hurried  into  an  excessive  haste  for  reprebsion  by  the 
argument  that  Orientals  do  not  understand  this  toleration.  "  The  views  of  men  like 
Mr.  Gokhale,  the  leader  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  reform  party  among  his 
people,  represent  a  line  of  contact  between  Lord  Morley^s  principles  and  the  native 
movement  in  India.  They  include  a  practicable  modification  of  the  Partition  of 
Bengal,  perhaps  a  re-arrangement  of  the  whole  country  into  seven  goiemorshipfl^ 
certainly  the  admission  of  Indians  upon  the  Executive  Councils,  and  tlie  concessiaa 
of  real  power  to  the  elected  Indian  members  of  the  Legislative  Oouncils,  especially 
in  finance.  They  open  up  a  scheme  of  universal  education,  gradually  extending  to 
the  villages,  and  an  essential  reform  of  the  police — the  black  spot  in  Indian  administra- 
tion. Reforms  such  as  these  are  at  least  vital  and  fall  of  hope.  We  wish  we  could 
say  the  same  of  the  changes  proposed  by  Simla  last  year  for  criticism,  and  now  agtdn 
submitted,  we  believe,  together  with  the  remarks  of  Sir  Herbert  Bisley,  unhappily  one 
of  the  least  sympathetic  of  Anglo-Indian  officials  on  the  Viceroy's  Oouncil.  Sorely  at 
such  a  moment  it  is  our  business  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  hope  and  moderation,  to 
lead  native  India  away  from  the  dangerous  spirits  which  are  beginning  to  misdirect 
her,  and  bftck  to  a  faith  in  the  capacity  and  generosity  of  our  own  GU)vemment. 

Ex  D  51 

INDIA— May  22, 1908,  JP.  258. 
INDIA'S  TROUBLES— AND  THE  RBMEDY-A  FRENTH  VIEW  OF  THE  OfflSIS. 

[SpBCIALLY  TaANSLlTRD  FOR  "  InDU."  ] 

Some  mcmths  ago  (  writes  the  Paris  *^  Temps  "  in  a  leading  article  on  afUn  ia 
India  )  we  ventured  in  the  most  friendly  manner  (  need  it  be  said  ?  )  to  taka  stedc  ^ 
the  difficulties  which  England  was  in  our  judgment  being  called  upon  to  enoovlrtir 
in  India,  Several  London  newspapers  accused  us  thereupon  of  pessimism  and  **  piiii 
prifl.  "  Nothing  would  have  caused  as  greater  satisfaction  than  to  admit  thtft  thegr  wtft 
ceitict  in  th«ir  estimate  of  the  situation^  and  ttiat  we  were  wrong.     VAApfiifp  4k» 
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OOOMO  of  «rdnts  Binoe  that  tttte  hns  a&ljr  too  ocmqikitttly  jnstified  the  apprehensions  to 

nf mpb  we  gave  expression ,.... Since  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Congress  at 

B<3liaba7,  in  1885^  political  gatherings  have  become  more  and  more  nnmerons  An 
Ojrgaiiisation  has  been  created,  which  has,  its  ranks  of  workers  and  its  organs  in  the 
^Tess.  Antong  the  three  hundred  million  inhabitants  of  India,  the  number  of  politi- 
oiays  i9  not  considerable.  But  the  action  of  a  portion  of  the  whole  is  not  always  to 
b«  measored  by  its  numerical  force.  Add  the  absenteeism  which  finds  favour  more  and 
inoce  with  English  officials,  the  tendency  which  they  display  more  markedly  every  day, 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  people  of  the  country,  the  increasing  difficulty  in  finding 
zegmits  for  an  Indian  administrative  career.  Bear  in  mind  also  the  calamities  of 
naturOf  famine  and  plague  which  Englishmen  have  done  their  utmost  to  forestall,  but  the 
^^avages  of  which,  up  to  the  present,  have  been  greater  than  all  the  precautions  taken 
and,  which  have  been  aided  by  ill- will  and  superstition.  Tou  will,  if  you  unite  all  these 
laotHy  bave  arrived  at  some  perception  of  the  profound  causes  of  the  insecurity  which 
a^sts — an  iiisecurity  which  is  assuredly  far  from  menacing  British  domination  yet  a 

while,  but  which  calls  for  the  urgent  consideration  of  necessary  reforms The 

eitivatiQn  is  further  complicated  by  sins  of  commission.  The  one  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  above,  and  which  is  concerned  with  the  administrative  division  of 
Bengal;  could  have  been  remedied  without  difficulty.  But  instead  of  remedy,  aggrava- 
tiLQu  was  induced  by  prohibition  of  meetings  and  the  proscription  of  the  Bengal  national 

song.. The  crisis  which  is  enveloping  India  is  a  crisis  of  native  politics.    In  the  ease 

ot  Alg.eria  and  Tunis^  France  has  encountered  similar  crisis  ]  and  she  has  disposed  of 
then)  by  Uberal  measures.  We  do  not  presume  to  give  advice  to  a  friendly  Govern* 
ment.  We  confine  ourselves  to  recalling  what  experience  has  taught  us.  The  arbitra* 
ry  system  of  colonial  administration,  which  in  days  gone  by  was  necessary  and  fruitful, 
would  seem  to  have  served  its  time.  Liberal  England  is  certrinly  capable  of  inspira- 
tion by  a  new  spirit  which  shall  reconcile  her  interests  with  those  of  the  populations 
among  whom  prevails  the  Pax  Britannica. 


Ex  D  52 


INDIA~May  29 y  1908.  P.  2Q0. 

The  Pari^  '^Temps''  published  on  Sunday  last  (Kay  26)  an  interview^  which  its 
liondoii  correspondent  has  had  with  Mr.  Bomesh  Chandra  Dutt,  member  of  the  Indian 
Oece^itiraUsation  Qommittee.  Mr.  Dutt  is  reported,  in  the  summary  supplied  by  Beuter^ 
to  have  said^  that  the  recent  bomb  outrages  and  conspiracies  in  India  showed  that 
discontent  of  certain  classes  of  Indians  had  reached  a  dangerous  point.  The  Anglo* 
Indian  police  son^ewhat  exaggerated  the  conspiracies,  but  the  facts  were,  nevertheless, 
galculated  to  inspire  grave  anxiety  ;  discontent  was  increasing,  and  the  Government 
nmst  grant  reforms  and  give  the  Hindus  a  larger  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
Qountry,  Specifying  the  reforms  required,  Mr.  Dutt  is  represented  to  have  said,  they 
were  :  First,  legislative  councils  with  Indian  representation  from  every  district  ;  second 
an  executive  council  for  every  province,  including  at  least  one  Hindu  representive  ] 
third,  a  more  equitable  share  for  Indians  in  the  Civil  Service.  These  reforms  could  be 
ei^y  realised)  and  would  yield  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Dutt  admitted  that  the 
llJiMipt  QQvemilEient  was  actuated  by  the  best  intentions. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  BOHBB. 

The  following  letter  from  Oaptain  Arthur  St.  John  also  appears  in  the  cnrretit 
number  of  the  ^'Nation''  : — Perhaps  there  is  no  more  urgent  duty  for  all  of  nfl  at  tins 
moment  than  to  realise  the  present  situation  in  India  and  how  it  has  come  about. 
When  the  Indian  National  Congress  was  started^  it  raised  hope^  and  secret  soci- 
eties dwindled  away^  I  have  been  told.  During  the  last  few  years,  when  hope 
has  failed,  confidence  in  British  Government  and  official  has  largely  diminished  if 
not  disappeared;  and  Indians  and  Anglo-Indians  have  been  becoming  more  and  men 
estranged;  secret  societies  seem  to  have  been  springing  up  again,   and  now  Tire  have 

bombs Obviously  more  repression  will  not  mend  matters.    The  wise  thing  surely 

is  to  consider  the  causes  and  deal  with  them.  Hope  must  be  revived,  confidence 
restored,  and  estrangement  stopped.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  can  yet  be  done, 
though  it  will  want  more  faith,  courage,  and  good  sense  than  would  appear  to  be  easily 
found  amongst  our  rulers  and  officials.  The  Indians,  who  have  confidence  of  the  Indians, 
must  be  consulted,  and  Europeans  and  Indians  must  be  joined  together  in  a  whole- 
hearted and  sustained  effort  for  the  good  of  India,  with  the  sincere  aim  of  gradual]^ 
enabling  Indians  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  But  if  we  meet  outrage  with  mere 
repression,  as  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  are  now  urging  us  to  do,  without  reoognis- 
ing  our  own  responsibility  for  the  present  most  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  then  we  shall 

be  courting  further  disaster,  and  things  wiU  go  from  bad  to  worse Let  me  repeat : — 

India  is  suffering  from  loss  of  hope,  want  of  confidence  in,  and  estrangement  from,  her 
rulers.  Her  rulers  are  suffering  from  lack  of  faith,  of  courage,  and  of  good  sense,  and 
perhaps  of  accurate  information.  Truly  a  great  task  is  before  us  calling  for  the  co- 
operation of  all  Indian  and  British  men  and  women  who  can  recognise  it. 

Ex  D  53. 

INDIA— June  5, 1908.  P.  280. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  BOMBS.  NO  INDIAN  SUPPORT  FOR  TERRORISlL 

The  Indian  newspapers  continue  to  discuss  the  recent  bomb  outrage  with  unabated 
interest,  dealing  exhaustively  both  with  its  causes  and  its  probable  results  (writeathe  Oah 
outta  correspondent  of  the  ^^Hanchestor  Guardian"  in  a  letter  dated  May  14).  After  the 
first  outburst  of  horror,  a  number  of  journals,  and  conpicuously  the  ^^Amrita  Bazar  Patri* 
ka'^  have  begun  to  urge  the  view  that  the  real  responsibility  for  what  has  occurred  rests 
with  the  rulers,  who  have  oppressed  the  people  and  imposed  heavy  sentences  on  poli- 
tical offenders.  Never,  we  are  told,  has  the  country  been  so  misgoverned  as  during  the 
th  last  twe^ity-five  years.  The  ^'Indian  Nation,^'  an  admirably  written  weekly,  chal- 
lenges this  method  of  handling  so  grave  a  theme.  ^^  Nothing,  "  it  says,  ^^  can  be  moie 
unfortunate,  ill-timed,  and  perverse  than  to  moralise  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  Lidian 
Administration,  in  view  of  the  fearful  dis  closures  of  the  last  few  days;  to  observe,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  would  have  been  no  secret  machinations  if  there  had  been  no  repies- 
sive  measures.'^  The  ^'  Indian  Nation"  goes  on  to  justify  the  oider  prohibiting  school- 
boys from  attending  political  gatherings  and  defends  the  suppression  of  public  meetings 

in  disturbed  areas The  Conservative  Anglo-Indian  papers  for  the  most  part  see  in  the 

outrage  the  fruits  of  bitter  and  unscrupulous  agitation.    The  ''  Englishman  '^  upbnddc 
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XiOird  Minto  for  hia  Idnienoj^  and  hintg  that  the  strong  hai^  had  h^em  wanting  dinco  a 
liiberal  Ministry  came  into  office  in  England.  The  '^  Pioneer/'  in  an  article  on  '^  The 
Cult  of  the  Bomb/'  includes  among  the  mischief-makers  the  smooth  Legislative  Coon- 
oillor^  the  Congress  Moderate,  and  the  ^'  more  candid '  Extremist,  and  argues  that  they 
have.  One  and  all,  contributed  to  the  conditions  which  produce  Terrorists.  In  another 
issue  it  urges  that  vigorous  measures  should  be  taken  against  seditious  writings  and 
violent  oratory.  Some  of  the  baser  sort  of  journals  read  by  Anglo-Indians  advocate 
free  shooting  by  Europeans.  The  "  Asian,  "  a  sporting  weekly,  has  offered  this  very 
remarkable  advice  to  Mr.  Eangsford,  the  8ession-Judge,  for  whom  the  bombs  at  Mozuf- 
f erpore  were  intended.  The  ^^  Englishman"  reproduced  the  inflammatory  effussir^n,  and 
while  dissenting  from  its  suggestion  of  shooting  at  sight,  does  so  on  the  ground  that  it 
believes  the  Government  to  be  sincere  in  the  intention  of  protecting  the  community 
against  outrage.  But  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  outrages  have  not  the 
significance  which  was  at  first  attributed  to  them,  and  that  tbe  outbreak  of  terrorism 
is  an  isolated  freak.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  no  sym* 
pathy  with  outrages  or  the  policy  which  they  represent.  This  is  abundantly  clear  from 
the  language  of  the  newspapers,  the  tone  of  public  speeches,  and,  I  may  add,  from  the 
remarks  of  every  Indian  whom  one  meets«  Everywhere  one  is  told  that  mad  acts  of 
violence  of  the  kind  planned  by  the  Terrorists  are  utterly  abhorrent  to  every  8elf<*res- 
pecting  Indian. 

Ex  D  54 

INDIA— June  12,  p.  593,  Col.  2 ;  p,  295,  Col.  1. 
Expresses  English  opinion  on  the  Bomb-outrage. 

Ex.  D  55. 

ADVOCATE  OF  INDIA.— June  19,  P.  7,  Col.  4. 

The  Bishop  of  Lahore,  speaking  at  the  annual  festival  of  the  Sonthwork  Dio- 
cesan Board  of  Missions,  said  that  they  were  faced  with  a  great  crisis  in  India  at  the 
present  time.  They  were  all  much  dismayed  by  certain  recent  occurrences,  and  a  thrill 
of  horror  had  gone  through  the  country  at  the  revelation  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Cal* 
cutta,  such  as  he  should  never  have  dreamed  to  exi^t  there  when  he  left  three  months 
ago.  He  did  not  feel  that  the  maintenance  of  order  was  the  very  first  duty  that  we 
owed  to  that  great  land.  But  almost  more  urgently  he  would  say,  do  not  let  us  think 
that  we  can  stop  there.  Do  not  let  us  suppose  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  sit  on  the 
safety-valve,  to  repress  disorder,  to  smite  upon  the  head  any  who  attempts  to  take  up  a 
prominent  position.  That  would  not  serve  in  the  long  run.  What  we  needed  to  do  was 
to  realise  that  a  new  life  was  coming  to  the  birth  in  India.  We  had  to  do  not  merely 
with  the  agitator  with  local  outbursts,  and  the  like  ;  there  was  a  position  of  extra- 
ordin.ary  interest  and  wonderful  possibilities  of  development,  such  as  no  country  has 
been  faced  with  before  all  down  the  pages  of  the  world^s  history.  A  new  life  was 
indeed  coming  to  the  birth.  Had  we  not  been  tiying  to  bring  in  new  thoughts,  new 
standards,  new  ideals  of  life,  new  conceptions  of  God  and  and  of  society  ?  And  were  we 
to  expect  all  that  to  go  on  endlessly,  producing  no  result,  no  craving  for  larger  and  fuller 
and  stronger  life  ? 

Ex  D  56 

MAIIRATTA—May  21,  1008,  P.  24 Q,  Col.  1  and  2, 

OPINION   OX  THE  SITUATION  IN  BENGAL. 

"  Some  of  the  statements  from  India  regarding  the  plot  at  Calcutta  are  of  a 
very  alarmist  character  ;  but  one  may  judge  that  many  of  the  stories  are  pure  gossip  of 
the  camp."  The  Western  Daily  Murcury, 
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^'  Tho  developmeiit  Was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  p(dioy  novr  being  poisaed  in 
India."  Keir  Hardin  M.  P. 

^'It  is  not  because,  but  in  spite  of,  the  Congress  that  the  bomb  has  been  resorted 
to.  We  have  bred  a  gang  of  seditious  youths,  who  have  been  goaded  by  the  infliction 
of  floggings  for  political  offences  into  this  kind  of  crime.*'  Sir  Henry  Cotton  J/.  P. 

'^The  English  extremists  cannot  divest  themselves  of  a  grave  responsibility. 
They  have  encouraged  sedition  by  wild  talk  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  which  has 
been  telegraphed  to  India  and  served  to  inflame  the  animosity  in  that  country.  ^  *  * 
The  vast  majority  of  the  Indian  peoples  are  still  orderly,  law-abiding,  and  filled  with 
respect  for  British  rule,  but  the  disaffected  minority  is  growing  in  numbers  and  auda- 
city. "  Daily  Mail. 

^'It  is  doubtless  the  offspring  of  the  more  constitutional  reform  movement  which 
is  also  as  unquestionably  the  result  of  the  faulty  system  of  education  we  have  introduced 
into  India^ ''  Liverpool  Courier, 

^'The  murders  and  the  subsequent  discoveries  are  startling  evidence  that  the 
agitation  in  the  Eastern  Province  has  entered  upon  a  dangerous  phase.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  assume  however  that  the  Bengal  anarchists  represent  a  large  element  in  the 
population."  The  Dundee  Advertim. 

*'  The  people  mostly  to  be  feared  are  not  the  agitators  in  India  who  would  soon 
collapse  if  left  alone  ;  but  the  people  in  England  who  support  and  encourage  them.  It 
is  certain  that  the  worst  foes  of  England  to-day  are  the  English  People.  " 

Nottingham  Gruardian, 

'^  It  is  the  National  Congress  which  has  kept  alive  the  belief  in  constitutional 
methods  and  restrained  the  enthusiasts  who  ought  have  had  recourse  to  conspiracy  and 
revolutionary  violence.  *  ^  *  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Indian  authorities,  instead 
of  recognising  their  real  friends,  put  their  trust  in  a  secret  police,  notoriously  untrDst- 
worthy,  and  persist  in  a  policy  of  repression  which  is  the  direct  parent  of  the  outrage 
we  deplore.  "  ^tV  William  Wederbum, 

'^  Order  must  be  maintained,  cruel  homicide  must  be  punished.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Home  Government  will  fail  utterly  in  their  responsibility  if  they  content 
themselves  with  enforcing  the  penalty  and  do  not  proceed  first  to  ascertain  and  then 
to  remove  the  causes  of  a  novel  and  unprecedented  X)ffence ''  Morning  Leader^ 

'*  Sedition  is  a  word  of  moods  and  tenses*,  but  regarding  it  at  its  worst,  few 
methods  are  more  unpromising  in  the  way  of  a  cure  than  to  take  men  of  education 
and  refinement  and  flog  them  judicially."  Yorkshire  Observer. 

<^  The  real  danger  in  India  does  not  Ue  in  the  Anarchist  conspiracy  which  has 
been  laid  bare.  It  must  be  sought  in  the  policy  which  makes  such  conspiracies  possible 
in  a  country  in  which  nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the  fidelity  of  the  eda- 
cated  Indian  to  the  English  ideal  of  constitutional  political  agitation.  If  this  fidelity 
has  lately  shown  some  signs  of  weakening,  on  whoso  shoulders  must  the  blame  be  pat3^^ 

India, 

<'  We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  Indian  of  to-day  is  not  even  the  same  as 
the  Indian  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  treat  India  as  a  purely 
oriental  country.  "  Daily  Grapluc. 

**  I  do  not  believe  the  Propaganda  of  sedition  is  being  carried  on  by  more  than 
a  comparatively  few.  Wherever  you  get  the  spread  of  education,  there  also  you  find 
agitation  and  discontent.  Do  we  not  see  this  here  in  England  f  And  what  wonJd 
happen  if  instead  of  arguing  these  matters  quietiy  you  were  to  fine  and  imprison  your 
labour  agitators  and  leaders  of  independent  thought  ?  I  hold  that  any  repressive  mea- 
sures should  be  carried  out  as  judiciously  as  possible.  "  An  *  India  OJice  '  ojidal, 

*'  The  Extremist  party  will  continue  to  gain  power  until  it  makes  our  position 
in  India  almost  impossible,  unless  we  give  Moderate  leaders  like  Gokhale  and  Lajpatrai 
such  generous  and  effectual  measures  of  reform  as  they  can  point  to  with  hope.    *  ^  * 
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If  they  are  losing  infiaenoe  over  minds  excited  and  kept  in  continual  irritation  by  our 
policy  for  the  last  four  years,  the  fault  is  ours."  H.  W,  Nevinson. 

^^  How  is  it  to  be  brought  home  to  the  British  people  that  they  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  India  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  manufacture  of  the  bombs  in  India  ? 
Shall  we  have  the  courage  to  adopt  the  obviously  sensible  and  manly  course  of  restoring 
confidence  by  timely  measures  for  consulting  the  will  and  the  feelings  of  the  Indian 
peoples  in  their  own  affaini  and  restoring  the  old  aim  of  letting  them  to  leain  to  govern 
themselves  ?  '^  Captain  Arthur  St.  John, 

<<  It  is  a  logical  but  unforeseen  outcome  of  the  civilizing  work  of  which  the 
British  people  are  rightly  so  proud.  »'  Journal  Des  Debits  {Paris)^ 

India  like  Egypt^  has  to-day  its  nationalist  party^  which  by  means  different 
from  those  employed  in  the  latter  country,  is  resolved  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  The  Temps  thinks  that  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  points 
to  the  administrative  partition  of  Bengal  as  one  of  them  which  might  have  been 
easily  avoided.  The  article  concludes  thus  : — **  Whether  it  be  in  Algeria  or  in  Tunis, 
we  have  known  similar  crisis,  and  we  have  disposed  of  them  by  liberal  measures.  We 
don't  presume  to  give  advice  to  a  friendly  Government.  We  confine  ourselves  to  re- 
calling what  experience  has  taught  us.  The  abitrary  system  of  colonial  administration 
which  in  days  gone  by  was  necessary  and  fruitful,  would  seem  to  have  served  its  time. 
Liberal  England  is  certainly  capable  of  adopting  a  new  spirit  with  a  view  to  reconcile 
ing  her  interests  with  those  of  the  populations  among  whom  prevails   Pax  Britannica. — 

The  Paris  Temj)s, 

''  We  imagine  however,  that  Lord  Morley  will  refuse  to  apply  to  India  a  policy 
whose  failure  he  has  brilliantly  exposed  in  Ireland.''  The  Nation, 

Our  rule  is  strong  and  just  but  it  is  not  sympathetic  ;  and  the  more  impregnable 
in  a  material  sense  our  position  in  India  becomes  the  more  likely  are  we  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  egotistical  methods  of  scholastic,  literary  and  artistic  education,  and  of  religiou- 
proslytism,  we  have  so  strenuously  enforced  on  its  many- Ian guaged  and  its  many-relid 
gioned  peoples.  Wo  are  destroying  their  faith  and  their  literature  and  their  arts,  ans 
the  whole  continuity  of  the  spontaneous  development  of  their  civilisation,  and  their 
great  historical  personality  ;  in  a  word,  we  are  destroying  the  very  soul  of  the  nation. 
This  is  the  cause  of  the  restlessness  that — by  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear — is  to  be  found  every  where  fretting  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  English  educated 
classes  in  India."  ^iV  George  Birdxvood, 

Ex  D  56  A. 

THE  MAHRATTA.—Jwie  SS,  1908]  P.  3(?4,  Col,  7,  .2. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  "  an  incitement  to  an  act  of  violence  *'  is,  we  think,  plain 
enough.  But  in  the  dictionary  of  politics  any  words  may  bear  any  sense,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  suppose  that  some  newspapers  will  have  to  be  victimised  in  [ndia  hefore  an}'  thing,  like  a 
definite  sense  of  the  words  couid  he  pronounced  upon  judicially.  With  the  passing  of  an  Act 
of  law  only  the  riddle  or  the  conundrum  of  the  legal  Sphynx  is  framed.  Its  oracular  solution 
really  lies  with  the  court  of  law;  and  in  critical  times  and  times  of  unrest  we  have  but  to  expect 
that  newspaper  strriters  will  he  unconsciously  led  into  heing  the  means  of  attempting  that  8olu< 
tion.  So  far  as  the  executive  Government  is  concerned  it  will  willingly  interpret  the  words  in 
question  as  "  any  words  that  may  suggest  to  any  one  the  idea  of  any  kind  of  use  of  force  by 
any  one  to  any  one  at  any  time  and  at  any  place."  We  may  only  hope  tlmt  the  law  courts  will  not 
allow  themselves  the  latitude  assumed  in  the  above  interpretation.  The  Hindu  of  Madras  has 
stumbled  over  a  reference  to  these  very  words  in  Hansard's  reports  of  Parliamentary  debatea; 
and  curiously  enough  there  we  have  a  proaounceme'it  on  the  words  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
Gladstone,    Says  the  Hindu  : — 

**  In  1884,  in  consequence  of  riots  provoked  by  the  opposition  of  the   House  of  Lords 
in  England  to  the  question  of  electoral  reform,  Mr.  Joseph  Chau]t>erUin,   then  President  of  the 
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Board  of  Trade,  had  hinted  that  a  hundred  thousand  men  might  well  march  from  Birmingham 
to  London,  and  Lord  Salisbury  had  treated  this  remark  as  incitment  to  violence.  Mr.  Grladstone, 
then  Prime  Minister,  in  taking  up  the  defence  of  his  colleague  in  the  sitting  of  October  30,  1884, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  very  well  to  say  to  the  people,  ^*  Love 
order  and  hate  violence,  ''  but  that  it  would  not  do  to  say  that  and  nothing  more.  "  But  while 
I  exclude  violence,  '*  he  added,  "  I  cannot — I  will  not  adopt  that  effeminate  method  of  speech 
which  is  to  hide  from  the  people  of  the  country,  the  cheering  fact  that  they  may  derive  some 
encouragement  from  the  recollection  of  former  struggles,  from  the  recollection  of  the  great 
qualities  of  their  forefathers  and  from  the  consciousness  that  they  may  possess  them  still.  Sir  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  if  no  instructions  had  ever  been  addressed  in  a  political  crisis  to  the 
people  of  this  country  except,  to  remember  to  hate  violence,  and  love  order  and  exercise  patience, 
the  liberties  of  this  country  would  never  have  been  obtained."  (  Hansard,  Pari.  Debates.  Vol. 
293,  Page  643.  ) 

«  «  « 

The  struggle  that  is  going  on  in  Persia  at  this  moment  is  interesting  from  more  than 
one  point  of  view.  It  is  perhaps  the  first  struggle  in  the  east  between  a  Monarch  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  country.  The  birth  of  the  Persian  Parliament  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  lovers  of 
the  democratic  power  all  over  the  world;  and  they  need  not  allow  their  sentiments  to  undergo  a 
change  simply  because  that  new  birth  has  been  soon  followed  by  what  looks  like  a  revolution. 
We  may  frankly  say  that  we  have  not  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  nieiits  of  the  struggle  as 
would  justify  us  in  passing  un  opinion  as  to  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  But  there  are  signs 
about  the  passmg  events  which  clearly  indicate  that  the  struggle  is  one  for  popular  liberty  more 
than  for  any  thing  else.  The  Shaba  may  have  heroically  declared  tha  t  he  can  not  relinquish  his 
power  without  an  appeal  to  the  sword  with  whicli  his  ancestors  had  won  the  kingdom.  But  the 
appeal  has  no  newness  about  it.  The  Shaba  could  not  have  remembered  the  course  of  the  history 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  when  he  was  making  that  declaration.  The  sword  or  its  e(|uivaleiit 
is  not  the  monopoly  of  a  Monarch  ;  and  when  time  is  bent  on  fighting  against  Monarchs,  it 
vharpens  tha  popular  sword  with  an  edge  which  does  not  turn  even  on  adamant. 


Ex  D  56  B 


MAIIEATTA-'March  16, 1908;  P.  126,  Col.  3. 

MR.    TILAK'S  EVIDENCE  BEFORE  THE  DECENTRALISATION  COMMISSION. 

The  question  of  centralisation  or  decentralisation  of  the  powers  of  the  administrative 
machinery  involves  the  considerations  of  uniformity,  smoothness  and  regularity  of  work,  general 
efficiency,  economv  of  time,  work  and  money,  popularity  <&c  ;  and  speaking  broadly  these  may 
be  classed  under  three  diilerent  heads  :  (  1  )  Efficiency,    (  2  )  Economy,  and  (  3  )   Popularity. 

As  regards  the  first,  I  do  not  think  it  is  seriously  contended  that  the  efficiency  of  ad- 
ministration has  suffered  merely  owing  to  over-centralisation.  On  the  contrary  it  is  urged 
that  it  is  worthwhile  making  the  administration  a  great  deal  more  popular  even  if  it  would 
become  a  trifle  less  efficient  by  decentralisation.  But  the  cry  for  decentralisation  has  its  origin 
in  the  desire  of  the  local  officers  to  have  a  freer  hand  in  the  administration  of  the  areas 
committed  to  their  care.  They  believe  that  their  life  has  been  made  rather  mechanical  or 
soulless  by  over-centralisation  ;  and  ha\'ing  naturally  attributed  to  the  same  cause  the  grow- 
ing estrangement  between  themselves  and  the  people  they  have  proposed  decentralisation 
as  an  ofiicial  remedy  to  remove  this  admitted  evil.  I  do  not  think  the  people,  looking 
from  their  own  standpoint,  can  accept  this  view.  The  general  public  is  indiflFerent  whether 
efficiency  and  economy  are  secured  by  more  or  less  official  decentralisation.  It  is  entirely 
a  matter  between  higher  and  lower  officials,  between  the  secretariate  and  the  local  officers, 
or  between  the  supreii.e  and  the  local  governments.  The  people  still  believe  that  cen- 
tralisation secures  greater  uniformity  and  regularity,  and  reduces  the  chances  of  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  abuse  of  power  resulting  from  unappealable  authority  being  vested 
in  lower  ofiicers,  and  would  rather  oppose  deceutrali/^ation  in  this  respect.  The  only  complaints, 
80  far  as  I  know,  against  the  existing  centralisation  or  decentralisation 
hitherto  raised  by  the  people  are  (1)  The  combination  of  the  Executive  and  the  Judicial  func- 
tions in  the  same  officers,  (2)  Financial  centralisation  in  the  Government  of  India  as  evidenced 
by  the  Provincial  Contract  System,  (3)  Partition  of  Bengal  and  (4)  Excesnive  growth  of  depart- 
mentalism encroaching  upon  popular  rights.  But  these,  excepting  the  second,  do  not  from  the 
subject  of  the  official  grievance  against  over-centralisation. 
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My  knowledge  of  the  internal  working  of  the  difTerent  departments  of  adminifltration  ie 
too  limited  to  make  definite  proposals  regarding  theredistributioa  of  power  and  authority  between 
various  offioials  so  as  thereby  to  make  the  administration  more  economical  than  at  present.  I 
shall,  therefore,  conline  my  remarks  moatly  to  the  popular  aspect  of  the  question  and  tu  the  four 
complaints  noted  above. 

It  is  idle  to  expect  that  the  adoption  of  the  loose  and  irregular  system  of  earlier  days    would 
remove  the  present  estrangement  between  ofTicers  and  people.     It  is  true  that  in  earlier  days   the 
relations  between  ofticers  and  people  were  more  cordial  ;  but  this  was  not  due  to  the  loosene«^s  of 
the  system  then  in  vogue.     In  days  when  the  system  of  British  administration    had   yet  to  be 
evolved  and  settled,  the  help  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  was  anxiously  sought  by  officers   as  in- 
dispensable for  smocth  and  efficient  administration  of  a  nc;y  province.     The  officers  then   mivcd 
amongst  the  people  and  .were  in  louch  with  them,  not  as  a  matter  of  more  goodness  or  sympathy 
but  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  they  themselves  had  yet  many  things  to  learn  from  these  leaders  ; 
and  this  mnch  satisfied  the  people  at  that  time,  as  new  aspirations  were  not  as  yet  created.     That 
state  of  things  has  cetised  to  exist.     The  creation  and  gradual  development  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, the  framing  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  smooth  working  thereof,  the  settlement  of  all 
old  disputes,  the  completion  of  the  revenue  survey,  the  disarmament  of  the  people,   the  gradimi 
w&ning  of  the  influence  of  the  old  aristocracy  including    the    higher     class  of    watandars,    the 
compilation  of  the  works  of  ready  reference  on  all  matters  embodying  the  experience  of  many 
years  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers,  and  other  causes  of  the  same  kmd,  joined  with   tlie  facilf  ■ 
ties  for  communication*  with  the  liead>quarters  of  Government,  have  all  tended  to  make  the  local 
officers  more  and  more  independent  of  the  people  and  so  lose  touch   with  the  latter.     Overcen- 
tralisation  may,  at  best,  be  one  of  such  causes  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  to  my  mind  very  insignificant.  No 
amount  of  decentralisation  by  itself  can  therefore  restore  that  cordiality  between  the  officers  and 
the  people  which  existed  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  British  rule  as. a  neceasity  of  tho^e  times  ; 
and  though  the  present  officers  may  by  nature  be  as  sympathetic  as  their  predecessors,  it    h  not 
possible  to  expect  from  them  the  same  respect  for  growing  popular  opinion  as  was    exhibited  by 
their  predecessors  in  older  days.     Under  these  circumstances  such  further  decentralisation   as 
would  tend  to  vest  greater  powers  in  the  lower  officials  will  only  make  the  system  unpopular   by 
encouraging  local  despotism  which  the  people  have   justly  learnt  to  look  upon  with  disfavour- 
The  only  way  to  restore  good  relations  between  the  officers  and  the  people  at  present  is,  there- 
fore, to  create  hy  law  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  people  or  their  Ieaders,whom  the  old  officials 
consulted,  or  whose  advice  they  practically  followed,  as  a  matter  of  policy  in  earlier   unsettled 
times.     This  means  transfer  of  authority  and  power  not  between   officials  themselves,   but 
from  officials  to  the  people,  and  that  too  in  an   ungrudging  spirit.     The  leaders  of  the  people 
must  feel  that  matters  conce*'ning  public  welfare  are  decided   by   officials  in  consultation  with 
them.     The  officers  did  it  in  earliear  days  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  the  necessity  which  was. 
the  result  of  circumstances  in  those  days  must,  if  we  want  the  same  relations  to  continue,  be 
now  created  by  laws  granting  the  rights  of  self-government  to  the  people,   and   thus  giving  to 
their  opinion  and  wishes  a  duly  recognised  place  in  the  afPairs  of  the  State.     I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  this  could  be  done  at  once  or  at  one  stroke.     We  must  begin    with   the  village  system 
the  autonomy  of  which  has  bejn  destroyed  by  the  growth  of  departmentalism  under  the  present 
rule.     The  village  must  be  made  a  unit  of  self-government,  and  village  communities  or  councils 
invested  with  definite  powers  to  deal  with  all  or  most  of    the  village  questions  concerning 
Educations,  Justice,  Forest,    Abkari,  Famine  Relief,   Police,   Medical   Relief  and   Sanitation. 
These  units  of  self-government  should  be  under  the  supervision  and  superintendence    of  Taluka 
and  District  Boards  which  should  be  made  thoroughly   representative  and   independent.     This 
implies  a  certain  amount  of  definite  popular  control   even   over  Provincial    finance;  and  the 
Provincial  Contract  System  will  have  to  be  revised  not   merely  to  give  to  the   Provincial 
Government  a  greater  stability  and  control  over  its  finances,  but  by  further  decentralisation    to 
secure  for  the  popular  representative  bodies  adequate  as>iguments  of  reveaue  for  the  aforesaid 
purposes.     This  will  also  necessitate  a  corresponding  devolution   of  independent  legal    powers 
on  the  popolur  bodies  whether  the  same  be  secured  by  a  reform  of   tho  Legislative   Council   or 
otherwise.     Mere  Advisory  Councils  will  not  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  people,  nor  will   they 
remove  the  real  cause  of  estrangement  between  the  officers  and   the  people.      The   remedy   pro- 
posed by  me,  I  know,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  means  a  surrender  of  power  and  Hiithority 
enjoyed  by  the  bureaucracy  at  present,   and  that  the  efficiency  of   the  administration   might 
suffer  thereby.     I  hold  a  different  view.     [  think  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  British    Admini- 
stration to  educate  the  people  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
efficiency  and  without  entertaining  any  misgivings  regarding  the  ultimate  growtii  and   result  of 
such  a  policy.     J t  is  unnecessary  to  give  any   detailed  scheme  regarding    the  organisation   of 
Village,  Taluka  or  District  Councils  proposed  above,  for  if  the  policy  be  approved   and   accepted 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  framing  a  scheme  or  making  alterations  therein  to   meet  difficulties 
and  objeotions  as  they  occur  in  practice.     As  regards  other  complaints  referred  to  above  against 
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the  present  ceDtralisation  or  deceDtralhation  of  powers  aiuoogst  ofSoialB,  I  tliink  it  U  high  time 
that  the  combioation  o£  Judicial  and  Executive  tunctious  in  the  same  oflicerg  shoald  be  discon- 
tinued. In  Judicial  functions  I  include  thoHO  judicial  powers  that  are  graoted  to  revcnoe 
officers  in  the  matter  of  land  revenue,  pensions,  [nams  and  Saramjams,  except,  sach  bs  are 
necessary  for  the  collection  of  revenue.  There  is  lui  reason  why  these  powers  eboulil  be 
retained  by  executive  Officers  if  they  are  to  be  divested  of  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters.  It 
is  needless  to  s^y  that  this  reform  pre-suppobes  complete  independence  of .  judicial  officers. 
Unnecessary  growth  of  departmentalism  is  well  illustrated  by  the  latest  instance  of  the  parti- 
tion  of  the  Khandesh  District.  The  partition  of  Bengal  is  the  worst  instance  of  the  kind. 
These  are  objectionable  even  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  and  in  the  case  of  the  partitioo 
of  Bengal  the  policy  has  deeply  wounded  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  reveoueB  of  tbe 
country  are  not  inelastic;  but  the  margin,  soon  as  it  is  reached,  is  swallowed  up  by  the  growth 
of  departments  at  the  aacrifice  of  other  reforms  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  In 
this  connection  I  may  here  state  that  I  advocote  a  re-arrangement  of  Provinces  on  considera- 
tions of  linguistic  and  ethnological  affinities  and  a  federation  thereof  under  a  central  authority. 
To  conclude  -.  the  mere  shifting  of  the  centre  of  power  aod  authority  from  one  official  to  another 
is  not  in  my  opinion,  calculated  to  restore  the  feelings  of  cordiality  between  officers  and  people, 
prevailing  in  earlier  days.  English  education  has  created  new  aspirations  and  ideals  amongst  the 
people  ;  and  so  long  as  these  national  aspirations  remain  unsatislied,  it  is  useless  to  expect  that 
the  hiatus  between  the  officers  and  the  people  could  be  removed  by  any  scheme  of  official  decent 
tralisation,  whatever  its  other  effects  may  be.  It  is  no  remedy, — not  even  palliative, — againt, 
the  evil  complained  of,  nor  was  it  ever  put  forwaid  by  the  people  or  their  leaders.  The  fluctuat- 
ing wave  of  decentralisation  may  infuse  more  or  less  life  in  the  individual  members  of  the 
bureaucracy,  but  it  can  not  remove  the  growing  estrangement  between  the  rulers  and  tbe  ruled- 
unless  and  until  the  people  are  allowed  more  and  more  effective  voice  in  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs  in  an  ever  expansive  spirit  of  wise  liberalism]  and  wide  sympathy  aiming  at 
raising  India  to  the  level  of  the  governing  country. 

B.  G.  TiLAK 
9th  March  1908. 

Ex  D  57 

TIMES  OF  INDIA— May  12,  P.  7,  col  1 

LONDON,  May  11. 

Mr.  Gokhale  was  welcomed  at  Oharlng  Cross  by  Mr.  Nevinson  and  numbers  ol 
young  Indins.  IJe  informed  Router's  representative  that  he  hoped  to  see  Viscount 
Morley  in  connection  with  reform  schemes.  Mr.  Romesh  Chunder  Dutt,  in  the  course 
of  an  interview,  said  : — *^The  development  of  anarchism  in  India  has  been  foreseen.  It 
is  the  result  of  a  growing  feeling  among  discontented  Indiana  that  the  Government  is 
not  trying  to  solve  the  present«day  political  problems.  Until  a  large  measure  of  aelf- 
govemment  is  granted,  crime  is  sure  to  increase.  " 

Ex.  D  58 

ORIENTAL   REVIEW— May  6,  1908-,  P.  131,  col  1  and  2, 

But  we  put  not  the  whole  responsibility  for  such  grave  outrages  on  this  party; 
for  much  of  the  present  ill-feeling  might  have  been  checked,  nay  might  not  have  risen 
at  all  if  there  had  not  been  the  regime  of  Lord  Ourzon,  He  it  was  who  effected,  in  the 
very  teeth  of  bitter  oxiposition  from  all  people  as  Mr.  Morley  even  said,  the  partition  of 
Bengal  and  gave  a  deep,  never-to-be-forgotten  insult  to  the  cherished  sentiments  of  the 
Bengalis.  But  even  then  all  the  later  developments  of  a  nation's  anger  might  not  have 
come  to  be  if  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  had  shown  a  little  of  statemanship,  * 
little  of  that  Liberalism  of  which  he  was  considered  the  high  priest  up  to  this  tiine, 
His  famous  pharse  about  <<the  settled  fact  of  the  Bengal  Partition''  dashed  all  hoped  to 
the  ground.  The  agitation  carried  on  by  the  Bengalis  and  all  over  the  country,  though 
it  may  have  sometimes  lapsed  into  extremes,  had  not  up  to  that  time  gone  even  an  inch 
beyond  strictly  constitutional  lines.  But  unfortunately  the  warnings  of  all  the  real 
patriots  of  this  country  and  steadfast  friends  of  the  British  Government  were  unheeded. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  plainly  told  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Seditious  Meet- 
ings Act  that  agitation  which  would  not  be  allowed  above  ground  would  be  carried  ^ 
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underground— and  underground  agitation  is  the  most  dangerous.  AnarcMsm  is  the 
child  of  dispair.  It  is  only  pessimists  tired  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  helpless  fanatics 
-who  rush  off  to  do  such  dark  deeds,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  which  they  themselves  do 
not  know.  Their  life  is  one  embodied  doubt  and  this  extends  even  to  their  deeds.  They 
do  not  think  that  their  actions  will  be  followed  by  a  tangible  good.  In  fact  this  idea  of 
final  purpose  is  utterly  foreign  to  their  minds.  They  do  them  because  they  are  filled 
with  despair.     British  statemanship  failed  in  uprooting  this  despair. 

Ex  D  59 

TIMES  OFINDIA^June  2D,  P.  8,  Col.  1. 

MrMoriey  said: — 

I  am  trying  to  feel  my  way  through  the  most  difficult  problem^   the  most    diffi- 
cult situation  that  I  think  responsible  Governments,  you  and  I  and  all  of  us    ever  had 
to  face.  Of  course  I  am  dependent  upon  information.  But  as  I  read  it,  as  I  listen    great 
Indian  experts  with  large  experience  there  is  a  certain  view  like,  I  hope  it  is  so  super- 
ficial estrangement  and  alienation.   (Hear,  hear.)  Now  that  is  the  problem  that  we  have 
to  deal  with.  Gentlemen,  I  should  very  badly  repay  your    kindness    in   asking  me  to 
come  among  you  to-night  if  I  were  to  attempt  for  a  minute   to  analyse  or  to    probe    aU 
the  conditions  that  have  led  to  this  state  of  things.   It  would  need  hours  and  hours.  This 
is  not,  I  think,  the  occasion  for  that,  nor  is  it  the  moment  for  it.  Our  first  duty — the  first 
duty  of  any  Government— is  to  keep  order.  (Cheers).  But  first  remember  thie.  It  would 
be   idle  to  deny,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  you  gentlemen  would  deny,  that  there 
is  at  this  moment,   and  there  has  been  for  some  Uttle  time  past,   and  very  likely  there 
will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  a  living  moment  in  the  mind  of  those  people  for  whom  you 
are  responsible.  A  living  moment,  and  movement  forwhat !  a  movement  for.  objects  which 
we  ourselves  have  all  taught  them  to  think  desirable  objects.  (Hear,  hear.  )  And  unless 
we  somehow  or  another  can  reconcile  order  with  satisfaction  of  those  ideas  and   aspi- 
rations, gentlemen,  the  fault  will  not  be  theirs.  It  will  be  ours;  It  will  mark  the  breakdo^^oi 
of  what  has  never  yet  broken  down  in  any  part  of  the  world — the  breakdown  of  British 
statesmanship.  That  is  what  it  will  do.   (Cheers)  Now  nobody,  I  think  I  do  not  believe 
anybody       either     in  this      room      or      out      of      this  room — believes      that      we 
can  now  enter  upon  an  era  of  pure  repression.  (Cheers.)  You  cannot  enter  at   this  date 
and  with  English  pubUc  opinion  mind  you,  watching    you,  upon    an  era    of    pure 
repression,  and  I  do  not  believe  really  that  any  body  desires  any  such  thing.  I    do  not 
believe  so.  Gentlemen,  we  have  seen  attempts  in  the  lifetime  of  some  of  us  here  to- 
night, we  have  seen  attempts  in  Continental    Europe    to    govern  by    pure  repression, 
and  indeed  in  days  not  altogether  remote  from  our  own,  we    have  seen  attempts  of 
that  sorts.  They  have  all  failed.  There  may  be  now  and  again   a  spurious  semblance   of 
success,  but  in  truth  they  have  all  failed.  Whether  we  with  our  enormous  power  and 
resolution   should   fail,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do   not    believe  anybody  in  this  room, 
representing  so  powerfully  as  it  does  dominant  sentiments  which  are  not  always  felt 
in  England — that  in  this   room  there  is  anybody  who  is  for  an  era  of  pure  repression. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Ex  D  60 

BOMBAY  GAZETTR—July  2, 1008.    P.  7,  Col.  U2. 

LORD  CURZON'S  DEBATE. 

LORD  MORLEY'S  REPLY. 

LONDON,  July   1. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  last  night.  Lord  Curzon  moved  the  following  motion  :  — 

*'  To  call  attention  to  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Frontier  and  in  the  int^^rior  of 
India  ;  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  whether  he  can  give  the  House  any  information 
on  the  subject  ]  and  to  move  for  papers. 
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LORD  MORLET'S  REPLY. 

Viscount  Morley,  on  rising  to  reply,  admitted  Lord  Curzon»s  title  to  speak  for 
India,  but  said  that  he  failed  to  see  his  reason  for  concluding  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Government  to  preserve  order.  He  (Viscount  Morley),  during  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years,  had  not  deviated  one  hair's  breadth  in  any  action  from  the  policy  which  he 
thought  order  required.  He  was  seriously  disappointed  in  the  tone  of  Lord  Curzon's 
remarks  on  one  or  two  points.  Lord  Curaon  had  made  the  remarkable  st-atement  that 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  fatal  and  deleterious.  Nobody  had  more 
reason  than  himself  to  dislike  questions,  but  they  had  not  the  slightest  significance  or 
importance,  and  did  anyone  suppose  that  the  democracy  were  going  to  be  without  their 
simpletons — perhaps,  even  the  aristocracy  had  their  simpletons.  When  Lord  Curzon 
laid  down  the  tremendous  proposition  that  the  Parliamentar}'  system  was  incompatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  our  power  in  India. — Lord  Curzon  (int<^rrupting)  declared  that 
he  did  not  say  anything  so  absurd.  He  himself  used  to  revel  in  asking  questions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  only  said  that  the  duty  of  answering  them  imposed  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  upon  officers  in  India- Viscoxint  Morley  repeated  that  Lord  Curzon  had 
made  the  remark*,  and  asked,  if  Lord  Curzon  disliked  Parliamentary  action,  what  we  were 
going  to  do  with  the  Parliamentary  system.  Lord  Curzon  apparently  did  not  see  that  we 
were  confronted  with  an  immensely  difficult  problem  and  that  the  conditions  were  fixed.  Re- 
ferring to  Lord  Curzon's  criticisms  of  the  system  of  education.  Viscount  Morley  said  he  felt 
sure  that  any  Government  or  Viceroy  going  to  the  roots  of  the  present  conditions  would 
devote  the  utmost  power  to  the  revision  of  the  Educational  system.  Viscount  Morley  said 
that  the  refutation  of  the  charges  in  connection  with  the  Partition  of  Bengal  appeared  to 
be  Lord  Curzon's  main  object  in  raising  a  not  very  fruitful  discussion.  He  (Viscount 
Morley)  thought  that  the  Partition  was  mistaken  in  its  methods,  but  it  was  a  settled  fact. 
So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  never  could  see  why  it  was  regarded  as  sacrosanct,  but 
it  was  so,  because  it  had  become  a  test,  and  he  was  willing  to  abide  by  that  test. 

Viscount  Mori  ey  said  that  he  accepted  Lord  Curzon's  reasons  for  the  internal 
unrest  in  India,  but  Lord  Curzon  did  not  suggest  the  course  that  the  Government  should 
pursue.  He  said  that  Lord  Curzon  did  not  agree  with  the  formula  of  '^  Martial  law 
and  no  damned  non-sense  *,"  but  everj'thing  that  Lord  Curzon  said  led  to  the  assumption 
that  we  must  decide  without  reference  to  Indian  demands.  Viscount  Morley  continued: 
— ^*  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  manful  courage  with  which  the  Viceroy — unyielding 
to  panic  on  the  one  side,  and  to  disgust  at  blind  and  reckless  crimes  on  the  other — has 
persisted  in  the  path  which  I  have  marked  out.  Between  no  two  servants  of  the  Crown 
is  there  better  understanding  or  fuller  confidence  than  between  Lord  Minto  and  mysell 
Lord  Minto's  epcech  in  introducing  the  Explosives  and  Press  Act,  in  which  he  said 
that  no  crime  would  deter  him  from  endeavouring  to  meet  honest  reformers,  was  a  very 
fine  utterance,  "We  have  no  choice  but  to  persevere  in  the  path  of  reform  :  we 
cannot  escape  our  own  history.  We  cannot  leave  the  course  marked  out  by  the  conscience 
of  Britain  in  dealing  with  alien  races,  and  the  longer  the  reforms  are  postponed  the 
greater  will  be  the  ultimate  difficulty.  If  we  took  our  hand  from  the  plough  now,  we 
should  be  exposed  not  merely  to  the  blind  verdict  of  the  Extremists  and  the  lamentations 
of  the  Moderatos,  but  we  should  disappoint  the  great  mass  of  Anglo-Indian  opinion,'' 
Viscount  Morley  said  that  he  believed  that  the  report  of  the  Hobhouse  Commission 
w^ould  supply  material;  not  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Indian  Government,  but  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Administration,  for  the  simplification  of  correspojidence,  and  for 
giving  to  Indians  some  opportunities  of  handling  some  of  their  own  affairs,  which,  he 
hoped,  would  be  not  merely  advisory  but  some  executive  powers.  He  also  hoped  that  it 
would  limit  excessive  official  interference,  and  would  stimulate  the  formation  of  indepen- 
dent opinion  in  local  District  governments.  He  was  not  aware  whether  the  scheme  of 
reforms  would  necessitate  legislation,  but  the  Government  would  expect  to  receive  the 
approval  of  Parliament,  and  he  was  confident  that  Parliament  would  notbe  blind  and  not 
deaf  to  reasonable  demands.  Viscount  Morley  concluded  by  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  public  men  abstaining  from  anything  calculatod  to  make  the  people  think  that  they 
were  influenced  by  perisoual  considerations,  iu  view  of  the  tremendous  issues  involved. 
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Ex  D  61 


GAZETTE  OF  INDIA— November  2,  1907,  P.  1^4^165,— Dr.  Mash  Behiri  on 
Seditious  meetings  bill. 

Whatever  precautions  you  may  take  speeches  will  continue  to  be  delivered.     You 
cannot  effectually      gag  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  world.      I    do  not     wish 
to  indulge  in  well  worn  common  places   about  the  futility  of   coercion  of  the  danger  of 
sitting  on  the  safety  valve  for  instance  which  must  be  familiar  even  to  men  less   gifted 
than  Maculay's  forward  school  boy.     But  I  must  remind  the  Hon'ble   members   that  the 
Irish  question   yet  remains  to  be  solved^     It  has   certainly  not  been  solved   by  the 
numerous   coercion   Acts,   fifty  in   number,   which   bulk     so  largely    in   the   Statute 
Books   in  that  unhappy  country^   the  Isle   of  Destiny.     Agitation  has  led  to  coercion, 
in  its  turn  to   a   greater   and   more   dangerous  agitation   bat    I  am  perhaps  forgetting 
that  Ireland  is  a   cold  country  where   a  fur  coat  Blight  be  useful  and  therefore  the 
analogy  may  not  quite  hold   good.     One  thing  however    I   may   safely   assert  and 
that  is   that   in   Ireland   as   well  as  in   India^   the  application   of    drastic   remedies 
to  skin  diseases,   which   rapidly   disappear  under   a   mild    treatment,   always    leads 
to  serious  complications.     Is  there  any  reason  for  thinking  that  this  is  not  true  of  the 
body  politic.     Though  therefore  the  measure  now  before  the   Council  may  secure  for  the 
time,  outward  quiet  and  drive  sedition  underground,  its  inevitable  fruits  will  be,  growing 
discontent  and  distrust  which  may,  under  repression,  readily  slide  into   disaffection.     It 
will  thus  create  more  evils  than  it  can  possibly  cure  and  this  reminds  me  that  the  move- 
ment in  the  Pimjab  was  mainly  agrarian  and  was  arrested  by  your  Lordship's  refusal  to 
give  your  assent  to  the  Colonisation  Act  and  not  by  the  Ordinance^  the  powerlessness  of 
which  to  keep  down  unrest  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there   are  no  signs  of  improvement 
in  Eastern  Bengal.     We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in   devising  the  present  measure 
the  Government  have  only  the  interests  of  peace  and  order  at  heart ;   but  the  authority 
which  is  compelled  to  be  severe  is  liable  to  be  suspected  and  when  it  seizes  the  rudewea- 
pons  of  coercion  its  motives  are  liable  to  be  misconstrued.  People  are  everywhere  asking 
in  fear  and  in  trepidation  what  next   and  next.      What  is   to  be  the  end  of  this  new 
policy  ?     For  the  spirit  of  coercion  is   not  likely  to  die  for  lack   of  nourishment,   as  it 
makes  the  meat  it  feeds   on  and  trifles,  light  as  air,    are  to  it  confirmations   as  strong, 
should  I  be  wrong  in  saying,  as  an  Indian  Police  report  or  a  score  of  telegrams  from  "our 
own  correspondents.''     I  repeat  that  the  situation  is  not  in  the  least   dangerous  and  an 
over-readiness  to  scent  danger  is  not  one  of  the   notes  of  true  statesmanship.     But  sup* 
pose  I  am  wrong  and  the   position  is  really  critical,   what  does  it  prove  ?  It  proves, 
nidess  we   are  afflicted  not  merely  with  a  double  or  even  a  triple  but  withal  a  quadruple 
dose  of  original  sin,  that  the  Government  of  the  country  is  not  the  most  perfect   system 
of     administration  that  some  people  imagine^     My  Lord,   I  began  by  saving  that  this 
Bill  is  an  indictment  of  the  whole  nation.     If   however  it  is  true  and   this  can  be   the 
only  justification  of  the  measure  that  India  is   growing  more  and  more  disloyal  this  Bill 
13  really  an  indictment  of  the  administration.     The  positions  will  then  be  reversed— the 
Government  and  not  the  people  will  then  be  put  on  their  defence.     There   is  no   escape 
from  this  dilemma.      If  there  is  no  general  disaffection  you  do  not  want  this  drastic 
measure.     The  prairie  cannot  be  set  on  fire  in  the   absence  of  inflammable  materials  to 
feed  it.     If   on  the  other  hand  a  spirit  of  disloyalty  is  really  abroad,   it  must  be  based 
on  some  substantial   grievance,   which    will  not  be  redressed   by  coercive   Acts,     You 
may  stifle  the  complaints  of  the  people  but   beware  of  that  dreary  and  ominous   silence 
which  is  not  peace  but   the   reverse  of   peace.     Even   immunity  from  public   seditious 
meetings  may  be  purchased  too  dearly.     It  has  been  said  that  this  Bill  is  a   measure  of 
great  potency.   .  I  agree,  but  potency  for  what  purpose  ? — for  putting  down  sedition  ?     I 
say  no.  It  will  be  potent  for  one  purpose — and   one  purpose  only,     for  the  purpose   of 
propagating  tht  bacilli  of  secret  sedition.     The    short  title  of   the   Bill  is, — A  Bill  for 
*'  the  prevention  of  peditious  meetings."  I  think  and  I  venture  to  think  the  title  requires 
a  slight  addition.     It  ought  to  be  amended  by  the   addition   of   the  words — ^^and   the 
promotion  of  secret  sedition."     Order  may  be  kept,  peace  may  reign  in  India,    but  thisj 
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measmre  will  produce  the  greatest  disappointmeitt  among  those  by  whom^  though  they 
are  not  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  public  opinion  is  created  and  controlled.  The 
logic  of  coercion^  we  all  know,  is  charming  in  its  simplicity,  but  its  authors  forget  that 
they  cannot  coerce  thought,  they  cannot  make  men  loyal  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Ex  D  62. 

GAZETTE  OF  INDIA—Bth  June  1908y  P.  Ui.^An  act  further  to  amend  the 
law  relating  to  explosive  substances 

ACT  NO.   VI  OF   1908. 

2.  Definition  of  "Explosive  substance." — In  this  Act  the  expression  "explosive 
substance"  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  materials  for  making  any  explosive  substance ; 
also  any  apparatus^  machine,  implement,  or  material  used,  or  intended  to  be  used  or 
adapted  for  aiding  in  causing;  any  explosion  in  or  with  any  explossive  substance  ]  also 
any  part  of  any  such  apparatus,  machine,  or  implement. 

3.  Punishment  ior causing  explosion  likely  to  endanger  life  ob  pboperty.- 
Any  person  who  unlawfully  and  maliciously  causes  by  any  explosive  substance  an  explo- 
sion of  a  nature  likely  to  endanger  life  or  to  cause  serious  injury  to  property  shall, 
whether  any  injury  to  person  or  property  has  been  actually  caused  omot,  be  punished 
with  transportation  for  life  or  any  shorter  t-erm,  to  which  £ne  may  beadded,  or  with  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  to  which  fine  may  be  added. 

4.  Punishment  fob  attempt  to  caube  explosion  or  fob  making  ob  k^fino 
EXPLOSIVE  WITH  INTENT  TO  ENDANGER  LIFE  OB  PBoPEBiY  — Any  person  who  unlawfully 
and  maliciously — (a)  does  any  act  with  intent  to  cause  by  an  explosive  substance,  or  con- 
spires to  cause  by  an  explosive  substance,  an  explosion  in  British  India  of  a  nature  likely 
to  endanger  life  or  to  cause  serious  injury  to  property  or  (b)  makes  or  has  in  his  posses- 
sion or  under  his  control  any  explosive  substance  with  intent  by  meano  thereof ''  to 
endanger  life,  or  cause  serious  injury  to  property  in  British  India,  or  to  enable  any  other 
person  by  means  thereof  to  endanger  life  or  cause  serious  injury  to  property  in  Britsh 
India  ;  shall,  whether  any  explosion  does  or  does  not  take  place  and  whether  any  injury 
to  person  or  property  has  been  actually  caused  or  not  be  punished  with  transportation 
for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  twenty  years,  to  which  fine  may  be  added,  or  with  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years  to  which  fine  may  be  added. 

5.  PUTrtSHMENT  FOB  MAKING    OR    POSSESSING    EXPLOSIVE    UNDEB   SUSPICIOUS  CIB« 

CUMSTANCES  — Any  person  who  makes  or  knowingly  has  in  his  possession  or  under  his 
control  any  explosive  substance,  under  such  circumstances  as  to  give  rise  to  a  resonable 
suspicion  that  he  is  not  making  it  or  does  not  have  it  in  his  possession  or  under  his 
control  for  a  lawful  object,  shall^  unless  he  can  show  that  he  made  it  or  hadit  in  his 
possession  or  under  his  control  for  a  lawful  object,  be  punishable  with  transportation  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  fourteen  years,  to  which  fine  may  be  added,  or  with  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  five  years,   to  which  fine  may  be  added. 

6.  Punishment  of  abettors. — Any  person  who  by  the  supply  of  or  solicitation 
for  money,  the  providing  of  premises,  the  supply  of  materials,  or  in  any  manner  what- 
soever, procures,  counsels,  aids,  abets  or  is  aecessory  to,  the  commission  of  any  offence 
under  this  Act  shall  be  punished  with  the  punishment  provided  for  the  offence. 

7.  restriction  ON  TRIAL  OF  oFFENCBS.—No  Court  shall  proceed  to  the  trial  of 
any  person  for  an  offence  against  this  Act  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Governor  General  in  Council. 

ACT  No.  VII  OF  1908. 

An  Act  for  the  prevention  of  incitements  to  murder  and  to  other  offences  in 
newspapers. 

3.  Power  to  forfeit  printing  presses  in  certain  cases.— (1)  In  caseswhere, 
upon  application  made  by  order  of  or  under  authority  from   the  Local  Government,  a 
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Magistrate  is  of  opinion  that  a  newspaper  printed  and  published  within  the  Province 
contains  any  incitement  to  murder  or  to  any  offence  unde  rtho  Explosive  Substances 
Act,  1908  or  to  any  act  of  violence,  such  Magistrate  may  make  a  conditional  order 
declaring  the  printing  press  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  or  publishing  such  newspaper,  or  found  in  or  upon  the  premises  where  such 
newspaper  is,  or  at  the  time  of  the  printing  of  the  matter  complained  of  was  printed, 
and  all  copies  of  such  newspaper;  wherever  found,  to  be  forfeited  to  His  Majesty,  and 
shall  in  such  order  state  the  material  facts  and  call  on  all  persons  concerned  to  appear 
before  him,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  the  order,  to  show  cause  why  the  order 
should  not  be  made  absolute.  (2)  A  copy  of  such  order  shall  be  fixed  on  some  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  premises  specified  in  the  declaration  made  in  respect  of  such 
newspaper  under  section  5  of  the  Press  and  Registration  of  Books  Act,  1867,  or  of  any 
other  premises  in  which  such  newspapers  is  printed  and  the  affixing  of  such  copy 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  due  service  of  the  said  order  on  all  person  concerned. 
(3)  In  cases  of  emergency  or  in  cases  where  the  purposes  of  the  application 
might  be  defeated  by  delay,  the  Magistrate  may,  on  or  after  the  making  of  a  condi- 
tional order  under  sub-section  (1),  make  a  further  order  ex  prate  for  the  attachment 
of  the  printing  press  or  other  property  referred  to  in  the  conditional  order.  (4)  If  any 
person  concerned  appears  and  shows  cause  against  the  conditional  order  the  Magistrate 
shall  take  evidence,  whether  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  such  order,  in  manner 
provided  in  section  356  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  1898.  (5)  If  the  Magistrate 
is  satisfied  that  the  news  paper  contains  matter  of  the  nature  specified  in  sub -section 
(1),  he  snail  make  the  conditional  order  of  forfeiture  abssolute  in  respect  of  such 
property  as  he  may  find  to  be  within  terms  of  the  said  sub-section.  (C)  If  the 
Magistrate  is  not  e;o  satisfied,  he  shall  set  aside  the  conditional  order  of  forfeiture 
and  the  order  of  attachment,  if  any. 

4.  Power  to  seize.— (1)  The  Magistrate  may  by  warrant  empower  any  Police- 
officer  not  below  the  rank  of  a  Sub-Inspector  to  seize  and  detain  any  property  ordered 
to  be  attacked  under  section  3,  8ub.seotion  (3),  or  to  seize  and  carry  away  any  property 
ordered  to  be  forfeited  under  section  3  subjection  (5),  wherever  found  and  to  enter 
upon  and  search  for  suob  property  in  any  premises  —(a)  where  the  newspaper  specified 
in  such  warrant  is  printed,  or  published  or  (b)  where  any  such  property  may  be  or 
may  be  reasonably  inspected  to  be,  or  (c)  where  any  copy  of  such  newspaper  is  kept  for 
sale,  distribution,  publication  or  public  exhibition  or  reasonably  suspected  to  be  so 
kept.  (2)  Every  warrant  issued  under  sub-sec.  (1)  so  far  as  it  relates  to  a  search  shall 
be  executed  in  manner  provided  for  the  execution  of  search  warrants  by  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  1898. 

6.  Appeal. — Any  person  concerned  who  has  appeared  and  shown  cause  against 
a  conditional  order  of  forfeiture  may  appeal  to  the  High  Court  within  fifteen  days  from 
the  date  when  such  orders  is  made  absolute. 

6.  Bar  of  Other  Proceedings. — Save  as  proided  in  section  5,  no  order  duly 
made  by  a  Magistrate  under  section   3  shall  be  called  in  question  in  any  Curt, 

7.  Power  to  Annull  Declaration  Under  Press  And  Registration  of 
Books  Act,  1867, — Where  an  order  of  forfeiture  has  been  made  absolute  in  relation 
to  any  newspaper  the  Local  Government  may,  by  notification  in  the  local  official 
Gazette,  annul  any  declaration  made  by  the  printer  or  publisher  of  such  newspaper 
under  the  Press  and  Registration  of  Books  Act,  1867,  and  may  by  such  notification 
prohibit  any  further  declaration  being  made  or  subscribed  under  the  said  Act  in  res- 
pect of  the  said  newspaper,  or  of  any  newspaper  until  it  is  the  same  in  substance  as  the 
said  newspaper,until  such     prohibition  be  withdrawn. 

8.  Penalty. — Any  person  who  prints  or  publishes  any  newspaper  specified  in 
any  prohibition  notified  under  section  7  during  the  cotinuance  of  that  prohibition 
shall  be  liable,  on  conviction,  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  section  15  of  the  Press  and 
Registration  of  Books  Act,  1867. 
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Ex  D  63 


GAZETTE   OF  INDIA— June  18,  P,  142,  Col  2. 

Extract  from  Hon.  Syed  Mahomad's  speech  on  Explossivo  Act  quotting   '^  Ethics 
of  Dynamite  "  from  '*'  Contemporary  Review  " — This  is  also  the  view  taken  by  many 
thoughtful  men  in  England.     Writing  on  the  Ethics  of  Dynamite  in  the    Contemporary 
Review  in  1894  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Aubern  Herbert  admirably  summed  up  the  situation  in 
the  following  words  : — If  the  only  effect  upon  us  of  the  presence  of  the  dynamiter   in  our 
midst  is  to  make  us  multiply  punishments,  invent  restrictions,  increase  the  number  of  our 
official  spies,  forbid  public  meetings,  interfere  with  the   press,  put  up  gratings,  as  in  one 
country  they  propose  to  do,  in  our  House  of   Commons,  scrutinise   visitors  under  official 
miscroscopes,request  them  as  at  Vienna  and  I  think  now  at  Paris,  also  to  be  good  enough 
to  leave  their  great  coats  in  the  vestibules,  if  we  are  in  a  wordy  to  trust  to  machinery  to 
harden  our  hearts  and  simply  to  meet  force  with  force,  always   irritating,  ahvays  clumsy 
and  in     the    end   fruitless,     then   I     venture     to     prophesy   that     there   lies  before 
us  a  bitter  and   an   evil   time.     We   may   be  quite  sure  that  force  users   will  be  force 
begetters.     The  passions  of  men  will  rise  higher  and  higher  and  tlie  authorised  and  un- 
authorised Governments— the   Government  of   the   majority   and  of  written   laws,   the 
Government  of  the  minority  and  d}Tiamite — will  enter  upon  their   desperate   struggle  of 
which  no  living  man  can  read  the  end.     In  one   way,  and  only  one  way,   can  the    dyna- 
miter be  permanently   disarmed   by   abandoning  in   almost  aU  directions  our   force  and 
machinery,  and  accustoming  the  people  to  believe  in  the  blessed  weapon  of  reason^  per* 
suasion  and  voluntary  service. 

Ex.  D  64. 

THE  ORIENTAL  REVIEW— July  1,  P.  239,  col  1,  2.     Quotlny   the    letter  of 
the  Calcutta  eorresponde7it  of  the  ^^ Morning  Leader  ^' 

No  sane  person  wiU  countenance  this  propaganda  of  violence,  for  a  moment ;  bnt 
it  might  have  been  foreseen,  as,  in  fact,  it  has  been  foreseen,  by  everyone  who  has  read 
history.  If  anything  is  responsible  for  it,  it  ie  the  fatuous  poHcy  of  the  Government 
and  the  Yellow  Press  in  England  which  has  hounded  it  on  to  one  act  of  repression  after 
another.  The  Government  has  deliberately  sat  on  all  the  safety-valves,  an  advice 
which  can  be  only  charaeterised  as  criminal  ;  and  now  that  an  explosion  has  taken 
place,  it  is  surprised  and  shocked,  and  is  considering  the  advisability  of  sitting  on  them 
again  tighter  than  ever.  I  daresay  it  wiU  do  so,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  the 
effect  will  only  be  to  aggravate  the  situation.  The  one  hope  lies  in  the  natural  gentle- 
ness of  the  Indian  character,  which  may  well  be  said  to  have  endured  aU  things.  Now 
that  the  Bengalees^  who  are  the  gentlest  of  all  the  Indian  races,  have  taken  to  dyna- 
mite,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  other  races  will  not  be  less  drastic  in  their 
methods.  The  bomb-thrower  having  established  himself,  has  come  to  stay,  and  the 
first  thing  the  Government  has  got  to  make  up  its  mind  to  is  that  rooky  fact.  All  the 
deportations  and  Press  prosecutions  in  the  world  will  not  dislodge  him;  they  will  onlj 
intensify  his  malignant  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  frankly  recognised  that 
display  of  moderation  by  the  Government,  and  no  concession  short  of  a  complete  British 
exodus,  will  now  get  rid  of  him,  on  the  ^'  killing  by  kindness  ''  principle.  Such  is  the 
upshot  of  three  years  of  repression.  There  was  no  more  loyal  people  th  an  the  Indian 
people  ten  years  ago.  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Minto  between  them  have  managed  to 
squander  this  rich  heritage,  until  to-day  the  dynamiter  only  puts  into  practice  what 
practically  every  Indian  feels  inclined  to  preach. 

Ex.  D  65. 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW,— May  1894,  p,  518  and  onwards.— 
Article  on  Ethics  of  Dynamite, 
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Ex  D  66 

KESARI-^June  16,  P,  4,  CoL  3, — Discusses  the  de^nition  of  ^  explosives.' 
QRTI.  ^  *W^Mr  3^T  3TOr    3;Tf|    #,  ^fi^^lU'^^l    ^^^^  Re  fc)U|MI    *rq^   3T^^  c^Tunf 

^TTHH  ^HTpsmqnff  ^mi^  ^w^r  ^  'iTJ^n  shpr^  rTTr^i^  3?q^nrr  ^r^wrf r  ^rw^  3^^  fott 
^3fte  r?Tt^  ^P^  Rf?n  s^r^-,  Jm  ptt^^it  ^it^  srnjrrqr  ?i^  ?rqt  ^  ^r  tt^.  pft^^  ^jr^st- 

WIHHNI  >T»^  3T^5T  Sfs^  3f1>^HIH  qtfeHTcST  ^N^oil,  %«?t   RT^   ^H^  ^^  5?^R  ff#I^ 

f^HH^w  ?r  spra^  ^n^  ^Frf%c5T3T  TfeFri^Tf  ^  ^m^  %^  ^?:  ?f?f  ^'^  ^J^^  ffr^^  '?t^?Tr 
HnroTT^  5r^>T^  3t?tt^t:  ^ng^  3Rff ,  3#  *^u(u<^m  f^^^^  5!Tff.  T^i'^  w%  ^,  ^^  f^^sr^' 

Tt^^TT  *<*HN^«  MWffdl-^^lVf^  ^^^^f  ^^f^  ?f^<T  ^toI  ?mT.  ^^T^TW  ^'<T'N^ 
«n^?T  Ml^'^d  %C^S5f  ^  ^#cy,  ?rl^  5T%  ?f^  •4\^*i\cb\  rT^TR  ^R''^^  c5muTR  ?jt^  %^ 
^  ^TPTFf  f%^  ^  'TtoJT  ^  vJuiMI  ^Pft  3T^RT  ^X  ^5^^5TW  ^m^rfNl  f^WT  ^T^^nn^- 
f^  c4MI"lKI  3HT  1%^  ^95^  3T^  JTTrfr  qm  \^  H^Tmi  %^c5T  S^Jlj  3TTf^  ST^TT  ST^^^T 
^RTTcynTT^f  q^    r^r^  Hli^frf  31%c5    ^m^U      \^^    ^'^    f%^T    *TTf^^    ^m    Km 

Ex  D  67. 

MAHRATTA—lst  September  1907  P.  411-2, 

In  1734  Cosby  was  the  Governor  of  New  York,  appointed  by  the  British  Crown. 
He  had  purposed  a  high-handed  and  tyrannical  policy  subversive  of  those  principles  of 
liberty  for  which,  even  at  that  early  date,  the  people  of  New  York  had  long  contended, 
and  his  acts  were  receiving  keen  and  unsparing  satarical  treatment  in  one  of  the  two 
New  York  public  prints,  the  irce^/y /o«<r;m/.  On  November  17  th  Peter  Zenger,  the 
publisher  of  that  paper,  was  arrested,  charged  with  having  published  seditious  libels, 
thrown  into  prison,  and  denied  the  use  of  paper,  pen  and  ink.  His  friends  procured  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  but  being  unable  to  furnish  the  extravagant  bail  demanded — 
some  7,000  Bupees — (  the  ways  of  tyranny  have  been  the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  ) — the  efforts  in  his  behalf  were  for  the  time  unavailing.  Ho,  how- 
ever, continued  to  edit  his  paper,  giving  directions  to  his  assistants  through  chinks  in 
the  door  of  his  place  of  confinement.  The  grand  Jury  having  refused  to  find  an  indict- 
ment, the  attorney  general,  on  the  23th  of  January  1735,  adopted  the  star-chamber 
procedure  of  filing  an  information  without  an  indictment,  charging  Zenger  with  false, 
scandalous,  seditions  and  malicious  libel.  Smith  and  Alexander,  eminent  barristers, 
were  retained  as  his  counsel.  They  began  by  taking  exception  to  the  commissions  of 
Chief  Justice  DeLansy  and  Judge  Philipse  of  the  Court,  because  these  commissions  ran 
daring  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  instead  of  during  good  behavior,  the  usual  formu- 
lasB  always  insisted  on  by  the  American  Colonies,  and  had  been  granted  by  the  Governor 
without  ifkQ  advice  or  consent  of  his  Council.    The  Court  refused  to  entertain  the  plea, 
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and  to  punish  the  audacity  of  Counsel  for  offering  it,  ordered  their  names  to  be  stnu^ 
from  the  list  of  barristers.  As  there  were  at  that  timo  but  three  lawyers  of  eminence 
in  New  York;  one  of  these  being  already  in  the  retainer  of  the  Government  for  the  case 
Zenger  was  left  destitute  of  any  able  counsel.  This  was  precisely  what  the  court  bad 
foreseen  and  desired.  Determined  to  thwart  this  ingeniously  concerted  intrigae, 
Zenger's  friends  secretly  engaged  the  services  of  the  venerable  Andrew  Hamilton  of 
Philadelphia,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  but  in  full  possession  of  his  facidties,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  barristers  of  the  day.  Hamilton  was  imbued  with  the 
principles  that  were  fast  springing  up  in  America,  and  had  shown  himself  earnest  in 
opposing  the  despotic  tyranny  which  England  was  beginning  openly  to  exert  over  her 
colonial  possessions.  A  more  able  or  eloquent  advocate  could  hardly  have 
been  found  and  the  scheme,  which  had  been  designed  by  the  enemies  of 
Zenger  to  ensure  his  ruin,  ultimately  proved  the  means  of  his  salvation. 
On  the  4th  of  August  1705,  the  court  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoner.  The 
court  room  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  eloquent  | 
Hamilton  as  a  counsel  for  Zenger  filled  the  opposite  party  with  astonishment  and 
dismay.  The  trial  came  on  in  the  supreme  court,  with  Delancy  Acting  Chief  Jifr 
tice,  PhiHpse  as  second  judge,  and  Bradley  as  Attorney  General.  The  published  ar- 
ticles complained  of  were  read,  and  Hamilton  boldly  admited  responsibility'  for 
them  for  his  client.  '*Then  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  king*'  exclaimed  Bradley  in 
triumph.  Hamilton  quietly  reminded  him  that  printing  and  libelling  were  not 
synonymous  terms,  and  was  proceeding  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  charges  contained  in 
the  alleged  libels,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Attorney  Gi^neral,  on  the 
plea  that  the  truth  of  a  libel  could  not  be  ofEered  in  evidence  as  a  defence.  This  con- 
tention  was  made  at  length  by  the  Prosecution  in  which  he  was  sustained  by  the  conii 
which  declared  that  a  libel  was  all  the  more  dangerous  if  true,  and  that  therefore  the 
truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  articles  could  by  no  means  be  considered  in 
the  case.  Hamilton  was  therefore  unable  to  put  in  his  evidence,  but  he  made  a  brilliant 
address  to  the  jury,  ridiculing  with  biting  sarcasm  the  decision  of  the  court,  that 
truth  only  made  a  libel  the  more  dangerous  and  insisting  that  the  jury  were  judges 
both  of  the  law  and  the  fact,  he  adjurred  them  to  protect  their  own  liberties,  now 
threatened  to  the  person  of  the  persecuted  Zenger  In  his  definition  of  Hbd 
the  Attorney — General  has  declared — "  Whether  a  person  defamed  be  a 
private  or  a  magistrate  whether  living  or  dead,  whether  the  Ubel  be 
true  or  false,  or  the  party  against  whom  it  is^made  be  of  good  or  evil  fame,  it  is  never 
theless  a  libel  and  as  such  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  law''  ;  and  he  had  gone  on 
to  demonstrate  that  Zenger  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  offence  against  God  and  man  in 
attacking  by  words  and  innuendoes  the  sacred  person  of  royalty  through  its  representa- 
tive, the  Governor.  Hamilton  in  his  address  turned  these  remarks,  with  infinita 
keenness  and  wit  against  the  state.  '' Almost  anything  a  man  may  write",  said  he, 
''may,  with  the  help  of  that  useful  term  of  art  called  an  iunuendo  and  be  construed  to  be 
a  libel,  according  to  Mr.  Attorney's  definition  of  it ;  whether  the  words  be  spoken  of  a 
person  of  public  character  or  of  a  private  man,  whether    dead    or  living,  good   or  bad, 

true  or  false,  all  make  a  libel If  a  libel  is  understood  in  the  large  and   unlimited 

sense  of  Mr.  Attorney  there  is  scarce  a  writing  that  I  know  of,  that  may  not  be  called 
a  libel,  or  scarce  any  person  safe  from  being  called  to  account  as  a  libeler  ;  for  Moses, 
meek  as  he  was,   libeled   Cain,   and   who  is  it   that  has   not    libeled   the  devil  ]  for. 

according  to  Mr.  Attorney,  it  is  no  justification  to  say  that  one  has  a  bad  name -1 

sincerely  believe  that  were  some  persons  to  go  through  the  streets  of  New  YoA 
now-a-days  and  read  a  part  of  the  Bible,  if  it  were  not  known  to  be  such,  Mr.  Attorney 
with  the  help  of  his  innuendoes,  would  easily  turn  it  into  a  libel.  As,  for  instance,  the 
16th  verse  of  the  9th  chapter  of  Isaiah  '  The  leaders  of  the  people  (innuendo,  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  New  York  )  cause  them  ( innuendo,  the  people  of  this 
province  )  to  err,  and  they  (  meaning  the  people  of  this  province  )  are  destroyed 
( innuendo,  are  deceived  into  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  which  is  the  worst  kind  of 
destruction  )  "    <<  Or,  if  some  person  should  publicly  repeat,  in  a    manner  displeasing 
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to  his  betters,  the  10th  and  11th  verses  of  the  55th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  then  Mr. 
Attorney  would  have  a  large  field  for  the  display  of  his  skill  in  the  artful  application 
of  his  innnndqes.     The  words  are  :   ^  His  watchmen  are  blind,    they  are  ignorant,  they 
are  greedy  dogs  that  can  never  have  enough. >     But  to  make  them  a    libel,   no  more  is 
wanting  ^an  ^  His  watchmen  (  innuendo,  the   Governor,   Council  and    assembly  )  are 
blind,  they  are  ignorant  ( innuendo,  wDl  not  see  the   dangerous  designs  of    his    Ex- 
cellency );  yea,  l£ey,  (meaning  the  Governor  and  his  Council )  are   greedy  dogs    which 
can  never  have  enough  ( innuendo,  of  riches  and  power.  )*'     After  dwelling  on  the  fact 
that  laughable  as    these    illustrations    might  be,     they     were     strictly    anagolous 
to    the    charges   against    his   client,     and    urging    the    jury    to    judge    for    them- 
selves   of   the    truth     or    falsehood    of    Zenger's    article    and     to     render    their 
verdict    accordingly,     the    eloquent    barrister      thus     concluded      his     remarks : — 
^^  I  labour  under  the  weight  of  many  years  and  am  borne  down  by  many  infirmities 
of  body;  yet,  old  and   weak  as  I  am,  I  should  think  it  my  duty,   if  required,  to   go  to 
the  utmost  part  of  this  land,  where  my  service  could  be  of  any    use  in  assisting    to 
quench  the  fiame  of  prosecutions   set  on  foot  by  the  government  to  deprive  a  people 
of  the  right  of  remonstrating  (and  complaining   too)   against  the    arbitary  attempts 
of  men  in  power.   Men  who  injuire  and  oppress  the  people  under  their  administration 
provoke    them    to    cry    out  and  complain,  and  then  make  that     very    complaint, 
the    foundation    for       new  oppressions     and     prosecutions.     I  wish  I  could     gay 
there     were    no     instances    of    that    kind.    But  to   conclude,   the  question  before 
you,  Genlemenofthe  jury,  is  of  no  small  or  privte  concern;  it  is  not  the  cause  of  a 
poor  printer,  nor  of  new  York   alone,  which  you  are   trying.  No  !   It  may  in  its  conse- 
quence affect  every  freeman  that  lives  under  the  British  Government  on  the  mainland 
of  America.  It  is  the  best  cause;  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty;   and  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  your  upright  conduct  this  day  will  not  only  entitle   you  to  the  love   and  esteem 
of  your  fellow-citizens,  but  every  man  who  perfers  freedom  to  a  life  of  davery,   will 
bless  and  honour  you,  as  men  who  baffled  the  attempts  of  tyranny,  and  by  an  impartial 
and  incorrupt  verdict,  have  laid  a  noble    foundation  for  seruring  to  ourselves,  our 
posterity  and  our  neighbours,  that,  to  which  nature  and  the  laws  of  our  countary    have 
given  ns  a  right — the  liberty  of  both  exposing  and  opposing  arbitrary  power  in  these 
parts  of  the  world  at  least  by  speaking  and  writing  the  truth''  The  orator  concluded 
amidst  a  burst  of  applause.    Every  eye  in  the  Court  room  glistened  with  admiration  and 
every  beart  forgot  the  dead  letter  of  the  law  in  the  living  inspiration  of    truth    and 
patriotism.  Wholly  borne  down  by  this  torrent  of    eloquence  Bradley   attempted    but  a 
brief  reply  and  Delancy  vainly  charged  the  Jur}*  that  they  were    Judges  not  of  the  law 
only  of  the  fact,   and  that  the  truth  of  a  libel  was  a  question  beyond  tiheir  Jurisdic- 
tion.    Reason  and  common  sense  prevailed  for  once  over    technicality     and  the  Jury 
withdrew  and  returned,  after  a  few  minutes  deliberation,   with   a   unanimous  verdict 
of  ''not  guilt}'.''  The  Court-room  rung  with  huzzas  which  the   disappointed  Judges 
vainly  endeavored  to  suppress,  and  Hamilton  was  borne  from  the  Hall  by  the   exultant 
crowd  to  a  splendid  entertainment  which  had  been  provided  for  his  reception. 

Ex  D  68. 

aUDHARAK—May  11,  P.  2,  Col  S.^Saytng  bomb  was  for  told  by  Hon.  Gokhale 
in  1905. 

3tf^j  ^  3THrft«rf?r  ^rr  ^  ^f,  t  %^  W^  W^  3?^  3?^  ^^  %'^J^tFff  ^f\^  ^^- 

fit^  BIT  ^35^m  ^T^  Stf"^^  3Tf^  ^  ^  ^c5r.    ^f$i^  ti^  ^NFT  ^'pff  ^rq^  ffTcJt 
3T1^,  3n%  rftjS  MKH^  3#^  ?fff  c5TTg  371^.      ^sMrf   ^T^^  ^Wfr    ^nf&T    3Tm^    ^^p^ 

fn^^  3Ti|<T,  ?^t«ft  ^  ^t^  mm^w^'t  Tiff  ^  'ra^  st^t  ^^yFr^rmt^  tj^^k  5TT|r?f, 
^'TT^  3T^nw  r?pwr  ?s^^  wtt  ^rf^  ^  ^'  w^  «ft^m  ^t^  ^v^  3?%5y,  m\  awf 
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^nr^^  ?#  7?<T^  m^  3h4  MRf^^dl^'  ^  3ti|.   ^  f^^  s^^^^MT  onfSr  gtfNi^ 
5^  ^ffNrr  f^>r  jtft^  sr^^  srr^  ^jn^,  ?flf  ^  qRR^<fl^  ^  ?^  g(TT|?r,  f^rt^gy^ 

^  ^PT  ^r^Tf^  ^  ^5#q"  3Tm^  ^^ER^R  ot|,  I  ^^t^^  ^TfrT  Rrlfl  ft^TK  ^^'Tm  ^^ 

?r=i5T  m^rMi  3TTO^^  ^T#sr  ^  ^^r  ^rrfr.    ^rfe  5^  ^1^  Hn|^  a^f^  ^n^m  ^- 

Ex  D  69 

SUBODH  PATRIKA—May  10th  1908,  P.  9,  Col  2. 

The  bomb  outrage  at  Mlijafferpur  to  wMch  one  innocent  syce  and  two  European 
ladies  fell  victims  is  another  indication  of  the  undesirable  way  in  which  Bengalees  are 
training  themselves.  The  law  will  have  its  course  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime 
will  get  their  meads.  But  this  disgraceful  incident  must  not  blind  the  rulers  to  the  fact 
that  disaffection  is  spreading  in  the  country  in  an  alarming  degree.  After  the  frenzy 
which  has  taken  hold  of  every  Anglo-Indian  head  is  over,  we  trust,  Government  will  do 
its  utmost  to  find  out  the  causes  of  the  disaffection  which  is  more  or  less  of  its  own 
creation  and  will  try  to  remove  them.  Something  must  be  done  to  make  such  outrages 
impossible  and  the  only  statesmanlike  way  to  do  it  is  to  remove  the  causes  that  lead  to 
them. 

Ex  D  70. 

SUBODH  PATRIKA— May,  11  th  1908.  p.  2,  col  2. 

As  might  have  been  expectsd  the  '^  Bomb  Outrage  "  has  created  an  unprecedent- 
ed stir  in  the  Anglo-Indian,  and  the  Indian  world  as  well.  Newspapers  of  the  type  of 
the  Englishmaji  and  the  Pioneer  have  been  as  it  were  set  a-raving  by  the  bomb.  They 
are  all  talking  of  hanging  natives  by  the  dozen  for  every  European  killed  and  they  have 
put  forth  many  other  suggestions  with  a  view  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  Europeans  in 
India.  We  need  hardly  say  that  no  real  Indian  can  have  any  sympathy  with  such 
outrages  and  the  perpetrators  of  them,  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  condemn  the 
virulent  writings  of  the  Anglo-Indian  press  which  has  the  one  pernicious  effect  of 
exciting  racial  animosities  between  His  Majesty's  subject  races  in  this  country.  Our 
impression  is  that  anti-Indian  writings  in  the  Anglo-Indian  press  of  the  rabid  type  are 
as  much  responsible  for  the  breaking  of  law  and  order  by  young  men  as  are  the 
writings  in  the  scurrilous  vernacular  press  of  the  land.  Oould  not  Government  who  has 
been  prosecuting  the  Calcutta  newspapers  so  persistently  see  its  way  to  deal  in  a 
deserving  manner  with  the.  Anglo-Indian  press  also  ?  If  it  did,  it  would  be  removing 
half  the  cause  of  the  discontent  prevalent  in  our  nudst.  The  policy  of  repression  was 
sure  to  result  in  anarchism.  This  was  foreseen  by  men  like  Mr.  R.  C.  Duti  and  Mr. 
Gokhale,  the  latter  giving  Government  a  warning  against  making  fanatics  of  people  by 
continuing  to  follow  the  policy  any  longer.  Unfortunately  what  these  men  foresaw 
has  come  to  pass.  Now  at  least  will  not  Government  stop  to  consider  whether  the  times 
do  not  demand  a  change  in  their  methods  of  work  ?  Some  people  say  bombs  are  the 
outcome  of  Swadeshi.  If  so  Swadeshi  is  the  outcome  of  the  Partition  of  Bengal.  It  fol- 
lows therefore,  that  bombs  and  the  like  are  the  result  of  that  ill-advised  measure  for 
the  non  modification  of  which  Government  is  wholly  responsible.  The  real  statesman- 
ship of  the  pre.*fent  moment  is  to  undo  that  most  hated  measure  and  to  remove  the  root 
of  the  discontent  altogether.  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend.  Nothing  can  become  a  setthd 
fAct  even  if  Viscount  Morley  may  have  declared  the  Bengal  partition  to  be  one,  from 
his  seat  in  Parliament.  We  appeal  to  Government  to  codsider  the  situation  calmly  and 
not  to  turn  Bengal  into  another  Ireland  by  continuing  the  hated  and  the  repressive 
measures  any  longer. 


opinion  on  the  Tilak  Case. 

(  jf  )  English  Opinion. 
H.  E.  A.  Cotton  in  the  *New  Age  ' 

Ke  Iriflhman— not  even  of  the  half-blood— requires  to  ask  the  meaning  of 
the^W  words.  "Thiggin  Thu  ?"  ("Do  you  understand »")  -which  fotm  the  burden 
of  one  of  T.  D,  SulliTan's  most  famous  national  songs:— 

Oh  !  freedom  is  a  glorious  thing; 
Sren  so  our  graoibns  rulers  say; 
And  \rtiat  they  say  I  sure  may  sing, 

In  quite  a  legal  proper  way, 
They  praise  it  up  with  all  their  might 

And  praise  the  men  that  seek  it  too, 
— ProTided  all  the  row  and  fight 
Are  out  in  Poland:— Thiggin  Thu  ! 

A  prof  ound  comprehension  of  the  Englishman's  character  is  exhibited  in 
these  lines.  As  Emerson  discovered,  there  is  in  his  brain  a  valve  that  can  be 
«i«««,i  ftt  nieasure  as  an  engimer  shuts  off  steam.  And  one  may  despair  of 
mSdng  him  grasp  the  true  inwardness  of  the  events  which  have,  under  the  "most 
uerfeot"  and  "most  just"  administration  of  India,  relegated  the  ParneU  of  Indian 
Nationalism  for  six  years  to  the  society  of  murderes  and  forgers  and  professional 
thieves,  unless  he  can  be  induced  to  imagine  a  man  of  his  own  race  standing  in 
the  ^  lately  iUumined  by  Mr.  Tilak  with  a  bnming  eloquence  and  a  noble 
courage  which  would  have  earned  for  him  the  plaudits  of  the  Empire-if  he  had 
not  been  an  Indian.   Fortunately,  an  example  is  at  hand.  •    •    •    •       ^ 

We  may  pass  over  the  presence  on  the  Bench  of  the  Parsee  Judge  who  was 
Mr  Tilak's  counsel  in  the  former  trial  of  1897,  and  who  by  an  irony  of  fate 
f J:  -,-„  condemned  Iiis  old  client  to  what  is  virtually  a  life  sentence  in  the 
A  %  m«as    There  is  a  ffindu  Judge  of     the      Bombay    High  Court  whose 

-MBw'ere  avaik,ble;  But  Mr.  Justice  Davar's  impartiality     may  be  wiUingly 

"^'^La^  althouBh  the  terrible  sentence  he  has  passed  may  not  help     some  of  us 

'^       ri<l  L  sense  of    proportion.    What  of  the  Jury  however  ?  The  articles 

*''w^fc'^«  bZrht  about   the  conviction  of  Mr.  Tilak  were  written    neither  in 
whJch  have  oroug  ^^       ^^^  .^  ^^^  jj^^^.    language. 

^^S^:^or^-s^^^-,.soniy..s^^^  Jujy-Ustof  the  High 
^SI  my  wereaU  such  so  rigidly  excluded  from  the  jury  which  was  made  up  of 
«v!^EuSl^n  and  two  Parsis,  and  which  went  against  the  accused,  as  has 
^  ^fTZc^J  that  proportion  of  seven  ^o  two  ?  In  the  course  of  hw  six 
?^  !?^'eJrTmiak  strongly  denounced  the  inaccuracy  of  the  official  transla- 
f^  tJtroff^ding  articles     They  would,  he  said,  make  anything     seditious 
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translations  or  a  complete  acquittal.  He  obtain.ed  neither*  but  a  verdict  of  guilty 
from  a  jury  o£  whom  it  is  safe  to  say  that  seven  of  the  laina  were  not  able  to  read 
a  single  word  of  the  articles  in  their  original  Marathi. 

And  what  is  the  result  ?  Prior  to  his  arrest,  Mr.  Tilak  was  but  the  leader  of 
a  party.  -  He  is  now  a  national  martyr  and  a  popular  hero.  When  he  was  taken 
before  the  Magistrate  some  four  weeks  ago  there  occurred  the  most  violent  display 
of  anti-British  feeling  that  Bombay  has  known  for  years*  The  news  of  his  convic- 
tion was  followed  by  the  closing  of  the  maikets  and  shops  in  the  so-called 
^^  native  "  quarter.  It  may  be  that  independent  causes  must  be  sought  for  the 
strike  of  the  mill-hands  and  the  rioting  and  bloodshed  which  have  followed  so 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  trial;  but  at  any  rate  the  co-incidence .  is  remarkable. 
Tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bombay  has  been  thrown  into  a  ferment,  even  a 
Madras  has  been  stirred  by  the  savage  sentences  of  ten  years^  transportation  and 
transportation  for  life  passed  upon  the  accused  in  a  '*  sedition ''  case  at 
Tinnevelly. 

The  Manchester  Guardian. 

The  natuie  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  Mr.  Tilak  will  be  interpreted  through- 
out India  as  a  proof  that  the  Government  had  resolved  by  hook  or  by  crook  to 
remove  him  from  their  path.  He  has  been  condemned  on  his  '^  general  record  '^— 
which  being  interpreted  means  that  he  has  been  punished  because  he  can  and  does 
stir  up  to  higher  things  the  emotion  of  a  multitude  that  understsmds  him. 

Mr.  Tilak  is  fifty-two*  He  will  never  return  from  the  penal  settlement  to 
which  he  has  been  consigned*  But  the  memory  of  his  trial  and  his  conviction 
will  serve  for  many  a  long  day  to  prevent  that  amelioration  of  race  bitterness  and 
that  restoration  of  confidence  and  mutual  understanding  without  which  the  good 
government  of  India  by  Englihmen  is  entirely  impossible,  and  without  which  all 
*'  reforms  "  will  be  completely  futile. 

The  London  Times. 

The  real  importance  of  Mr.  Tiiak's  conviction  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
acknowledged  and  undisputed  leader  of  the  Extremists*  movement  in  India. 
That  he  had  guilty  knowledge  of  the  darker  developments  of  that  movemet 
is  not  of  course  suggested.  Mr*  Tilak  remained  at  the  moment  of  his  convic- 
tion the  most  conspicuous  politician  in  India  and  among  large  sections  of  tiie 
people  he  has  enjoyed  a  popularity  and  wielded  an  influence  that  no  other 
public  man  in  the  Dependancy  could  claim  to  equal.  The  Extremists*  movement 
in  its  open  manifestations,  both  within  and  outside  the  Congress*  was  almost  enti- 
rely his  conception." 

The  India.  ( London. ) 

We  do  not  know  if  the  trial  and  sentence  will  be  described  in  any 
quarter  as  a  triumphant  illustration  of  the  imparatiality  of  British  Justice^  It 
certainly  does  not  strike  us  in  that  light  and  those  who  have  set  the  engine  of  the 
law  in  motion  after  this  fashion  may  rest  assured,  that  they  have  dealt  a  staggering 
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blow  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  reform  in  the  Western  Presidency.  The  acquittal 
of  Mr.  Tilak  after  the  admissions  made  by  him  in  his  address,  woald  have  meant 
the  death  of  the  form  of  ''  Extremism  "  with  which  his  name  is  associated.  His  con^ 
viction  is  likely  to  drive  many  hundreds  of  recruits  into  the  ranks  of  that  still 
more  dangerous  "  third  party  *'  which,  Sir  HerbertJRoherts,  rightly  pointed  out  on 
one  day  constitutes  the  real  danger  to  British  rule  in  India. 

The  Star. 

It  appears  that  Mr.    Tilak's    articles  were  not   direct    incitements  to  the 

use  of  bombs.  His  language  was  vague  and  veiled.  He  indulged  in  subtle  hints  and 

delicate  insinuations.  Now,  we  all  know  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  fasten  upon 

the  rhetoric  of  a  politician  in  critical  times  a  darker  meaning  than  it  would    sustain 

in  times     of  peace.    The  leading    case  of  Parnell  and    the  Invincibles    must 

always  be  remembered.  There  was  a  period  during  which  few  Englishmen  believed 

in  PamelFs  innocence,  and  his  speeches  were  ransacked  for  phrases    which    could 

be  intepreted  in  a  sinister  way.  If  India  were  Ireland,  it  is  possible  that  3ffr*  Tilak 

might  have  been  able  to  persuade  a  Jury  that  his  language,  though  dubious,  was 

not  intended  to  stimulate  the  business  oi  bomb — throwing,  he  denounced  bomb-- 

throwing  as  ^^horrible."  This,  of  course,  is  another  remarkable   parallel  to  the  case 

of  Parnell,  for  Pamell  denounced  the  Phoenix  park  murders.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 

the  Judge  and  the  Jury  were  alive  to  the  necessity  of  niaking  assurance    doubly 

sure  before  convicting  and  sentencing  Mr,  Tilak,  It  would  be  a  pity  if  he  turned 

out  to  be  a  Parnell.  Mr.  Tilak's  language  during  his  address  to  the  Jury,  which 

lasted  six  days,  appears  to  have  been  modelled  upon    the    language  of  English 

reformers.    After  the  verdict  he  *^  maintained  that  there  were    higher  powers  over 

ruling  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations.    It  may  be  the  will  of  Providence    that 

the  cause  I  represent  will  profit  more  by  my  suffering  than  by  my  presence  here.'* 

These  words  are  not  unworthy  of  an  honest  and  a  noble  cause,  and  even  if  the  guilt 

of  Tiir.  Tilak  be  greater  and  graver  than  the  Jury  and  the  judge  held  it  to  be,  the 

responsibility  that  lies  upon  the  Government  is  also  great  and  grave.  It  is  for  Lord 

Morley  and  his  colleagues  to  see  chat  political  reform  is  pushed  on    without  delay 

and  without  dread.     Reform  is  the  best  answer  to  the  bomb. 

The  Manchester  Guardian. 

Published  a  letter  from  an  Anglo-Indian  correspondent  on  the  '^  sources 
of  Mr.  Tilak's  influence  in  India"  from  which  we  take  the  following  extract. 
By  a  constant  series  of  prosecutions  the  Government  has  made  him,  what  he 
is,  a  martyr  and  without  a  rival  in  Eastern  India.  'Such  being  the  case  a 
wise  Government  recognizing  the  danger  of  such  adversary  would  have  taken 
to  avoid  providing  him  with  a  further  grievance;  but  the  Bombay  Government  was 
not  wise  ♦  •  •  *  He  is  beyond  question  the  most  powerful  and  astute  of  living 
Indians.  He  combines  a  brilliant  and  versatile  intellect  with  a  personality  that  ap- 
peals irresistibly  to  the  multitude.  Unlike  the  majority  of  Indian  political  leaders 
he  has  escaped  the  suspicion  attaching  to  Western  influences. 

The  Scotsman. 

The  closing  of  the  markets  is  perhaps  of  graver  import  than  the 
riotSi  as  it  serves  to    show  that  the    feeling  of  the    largest  $md    wealthiest, 
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if  not  also  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  commnnity  of  Indian- 
merchants  and  financiers,  is  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Tilak.  The  fact  makes  it 
the  more  important  to  know  the  precise  nature  and  full  extent  of  the  offence  for 
which  the  ideal  patriot  of  Western  India  has  been  sent  to  the  Andaman  Islands. 
Mr.  Tilak  has  been  for  many  years  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Nationalist 
agitation  among  the  Mahratta  people  of  the  west  of  India.  His  inflaence  was  not 
confined  to  the  Bombay  side  of  the  Empire.  As  the  leader  of  its  more  extreme 
section  he  holds  a  commanding  position  among  the  bolder  agitators  thronghont 
India*  He  is  a  man  of  scholarship  and  great  intellectnal  ability,  an  eminent  pleader 
standing  by  reputation  high  above  the  coarser  and  more  violent-type  of  demagogue. 
The  serious  aspect  of  the  situation  is  that  all  Native  Bombay,  from  mill  worker  to 
merchant,  seems  to  sympathise  with  the  aonvict.  The  feeling  is  certainly  proof  of 
the  supreme  popularity  of  the  man. 

The  Nation. 

The  punishment  ef  Mr,  Tilak  is  serious  for  he  represents  the  Left 
Wing  of  the  native  movement  in  India,  and  stands  to  the  agitation  in 
much  the  same  relation  as  Mr.  Parnell  occupied  to  the  physical  force 
party  in  Ireland  and  America.  Part  of  Mr.  Tilak's  article  seems  to  us  to 
put  crudely  the  arguments  of  all  reformers  that  force  used  against  national  move- 
ments  is  no  remedy,  but  the  other  part  is  certainly  revolutionary  declaring  that 
the  use  of  bombs  in  India  was  on  all  fours  with  their  use  in  Hussia  and  hinting 
that  they  might  prove  a  more  powerful  anti-British  weapon  than  muskets  and 
guns.  The  article,  like  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Pamell's  speeches,  hovered  between 
constitutional  doctrine  and  condonation  of  violence, 

Reynold's  Newspaper. 

Mr.  Tilak,  the  Indian  editor,  has  been  found  guilty  of  publishing  seditious^ 
articles,  and  has  been  sentenced  to  six  years'  transportation  to  the  Adaman 
Islands:  Let  us  try  to  realize,  before  we  turn  over  this  page  in  Indian  historyt 
what  the  episode  means.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Tilak  is  the  leader  of 
the  ^  popular  '^  party.  When  they  heard  the  sestenca  the  mob  broke  out  into 
rioting,  and  workmen  went  on  strike.  Already  he  is  a  martyr,  and  we  have  been 
taught  by  history  to  believe  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  Ohurch. 

H.  M.  Hyndman  in  the  London  Times. 

With  its  usual  fairness  in  the  matter  of  news  the  Times  is  the  only 
newspaper  which  has  given  its  readers  the  opportunity  of  forming  a 
reasonable  judgment  on  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  the  Mahratta 
Brahmin,  Mr,  Tilak.  I  am  quite  sure  that  an  unprejudiced  English- 
man reading  the  evidence  which  you  have  adduced  from  the  journals 
edited  by  Mr.  Tilak,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  articles  of 
that  character  are  to  earn  the  writer  six  years'  transportation  to  the  Andaman 
Islands  then  we  may  just  as  well  at  once  state  plainly  that  no  free  criticism  of 
our  rule  is  to  be  permitted  in  India  at  all.     I  defy  any  one  to  point  to  a  sentence 
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in  Mr,  Tilak's  articles  which  incites  to  bomb-throwing  or  violence;  [and  I  cannot 
understand  how  Englishmen,  who  have  always  supported  peoples  strnggling  for 
freedom  in  other  eoantries,  and  are  doing  so  to-day  in  regard  to  Rassians  or 
Turks  can  resorfc  to  sach  measarea  of  repression  as  those  which  Lord  Morley  and 
Lord  Minto,  both  nominally  Liberals,  are  applying  in  India. 

What,  however  I  am  specially  an^cions  that  you  should  allow  me  to  call 
attention  to  is  the  manner  in  which  this  trial  has  been  conducted.  According  to 
our  law  in  Great  Britain,  a  man  prosecuted  as  Mr.  Tilak  has  been  prosecuted  is 
entitled  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers,  and  they  must  render  a  unanimous 
verdict  as  to  his  guilt  before  sentence  can  be  passed.  The  Jury  which  tried  Mr. 
Tilak  consisted  of  nine  persons,  seven  of  them  being  Europeans  and  two  Farsis, 
Mr.  Tilak  himself  being,  as  I  said,  a  Mahratta  Brahmin  of  the  highest. position.  This 
Jury  so  empanelled  was  not  even  agreed  as  to  Mr.Tilak^s  guilt.  The  voting  was  seven 
for  conviction  and  two  against,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  very  far  wrong  supposing 
that  the  seven  Europeans  voted  in  the  majority  and  the  two  Indians  in  the  mino- 
rity.  I  ask.  Sir,  whether  that  is  a  verdict  which  justifies  a  Judge,  nominated  and 
paid  by  the  foreign  rulers,  in  sentencing  the  leader  of  the  Indian  national  party  to 
six  year's  transportation.  Mr»  Tilak  is  not  a  young  man,  and  as  he  said  this  senten- 
ce may  not  make  much  difference  to  him  but  surely  justice  is  justice  all  the  world 
over;  and  I  at  any  rate  intend  during  the  coming  autumn  and  winter  to  denounce 
this  trial  as  utterly  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  English  equity  and  to  call  upon 
my  countrymen  in  all  our  great  cities  to  enter  their  protest  against  such  shameful 
.deeds  being  done  in  their  nam^ 

Keir  Hardie  in  the  Labour  Leader. 

There  19  no  man  in  India  who  has  such  »a  hold  upon  the  working  class  as 
Mr.  Tilak,  and  the  result  of  his  conviction  will  be  more  far  reaching  than  that  of 
any  single  individual  which  has  yet  taken  place.  I  spent  three  days  in  his 
company  when  visiting  Poona  less  than  a  year  ago.  His  life  history  has  been  a 
record  which  marks  him  out  as  one  of  those  men  of  whom  most  nations  are  proud. 
As  a  scholar  he  has  a  worldwide  reputation,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Fergusson 
Ooltege,  where  for  years  he  was  a  professor.  He  is  a  man  of  means,  and  some 
years  ago  resigned  his  position  in  the  college  that  he  might  be  free  to  devote 
•  himself  to  the  interests  of  his  people.  Since  then  he  has  been  the  leading  figure 
in  the  advanced  section  of  Indian  reformers,  and  was,  nominally  at  least,  mainly 
responsible  for  the  break-up  of  the  Congress  at  Surat  last  year.  His  standing 
in  literatnre  is  on  a  par  with  .that  of  Tchaikovsky,  the  Russian  who  is  in  prison 
without  trial  in  Russia,  or  with  our  own  Alfred  Rossel  Wallace,  in  scieoce.  I 
mention  these  things  that  it  may  be  understood  who  and  what  Mr.  B.  G.  ,Tilak  is. 
The  conclusion  I  formed  concerning  him  was  that  his  temperament  had  been 
soured  by  lopg,  w^ary  years  of  disappointed  waiting,  but  that  whilst  he  advocated 
extreme  measures  of  agitation  he  would  be  satisfied  with  moderate  reforms 
provided  they  were  genuine  and  indicated  a  real  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  India.    His  sympathy  with  the  peasantry    was  intense,    and  some  of    his 
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joaraals  were  published  in  the  native  vernacular  aacl  circulated  extensively 
throughout  the  country  districts  of  the  Bombay  presidenay.  This  stirring  up 
of  the  peasantiy  has'been,  I  believe,  the  bedrock  of  his  ofiEence. 

•  The  Manchester  Guardian. 

The  arrest  of  Mr.  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  the  Nationalist  leader  of  Poona,  is  by 
far  the  most  serious  and  sensational  step  so  far  taken  by  the  Government  of  Inaia 
in  the  campaign  against  sedition.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  signi- 
ficance. Mr.  Tilak  is  a  Mahratta  Brahmin  of  remarkable  ability  and  of  nuique 
standing  among  his  countrymen.  He  has  a  personal  following  larger  and  more 
devoted  than  any  other  popular  leader  in  India  commands.  This  is  not  his  first 
experience  of  a  sedition  charge.  His  is  the  astutest  brain  so  far  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  Nationalist  cause.  He  edits  two  weekly  newspapers — the  Mahratta 
in  English  and  Kesari  in  the  vernacular*  Both  have  for  years  waged  uncom* 
promising  warfare  against  the  administration,  though  the  Kesari  has  been  more 
down  right  in  policy  and  expression  than  the  Mahratta  Sir  George  Clarke,  in 
deciding  upon  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Tilak,  has  doubtless  realised  that  the  Government 
could  not  consistently  prosecute  the  smaller  fry  withont  striking  at  the  most 
powerful  revolutionary  in  the  country,  a  man  by  comparison  with  whom  such 
persons  as  Bepi'n  Chandra  Pal  and  even  Lajpat  Rai  are  inconsiderable. 

The  Daily  News. 

The  Daily  News . — An  Anglo-Indian  correspondent  write  :  No  step  which 
,  the  Indian^Govemment  could  have  taken  in  the  present  campaign  against  sedition 
could  for  a  moment  compare  with  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Tilak,  the  ablest,  subtlest  and 
most  powerf ull  popular  leader  in  the  country.  Since  his  condemnation  for  sedition 
eleven  years  ago,  Tilak  has  been  the  high-priest  of  the  extremist  Nationalism.  His 
creed  is  taught  chiefly  in  his  two  papers — the  Mahratta  (  English )  and  the 
Kesariy  a  vernecnlar  weekly.  It  will  be  noted  that,  acording  to  Eeuters  sum* 
mar  J,  the  article^  on  which  the  charge  of  sedition  is  based,  contains  sno  incitement 
to  violence.  The  question  suggests  itself  :  *'  If  this  is  the'  worst  that  M.  Tiiak 
has  written  since  the  bomb-outrages  (  which  he  condemned  } ,  has  the  Government 
of  Bombay  not  made  a  grave  mistake  in  committing  itself  to  an  action  calculated 
t®  arouse  an  tinprecedented  storm  ?  *' 

The  Mornmg  Leader. 

There  are  very  few  people  in  England  in  a  position  to  realise  wkat  the  arrest  of 
Mr»  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  the  Nationalist  leader  of  Poona,  actually  means  in  India. 
His  personal  power  is  unapproached  by  any  other  politician  in  tne  country;  he 
dominates  the  Deecan,  his  own  country,  and  is  adored  with  a  kind  of  religions 
fervour  by  every  extremist  from  Bombay  tO;the  Bay  of  Bengal,  The  break-up  of  the 
National  Congress  at  Surat  was  his  doing;  his  is  the  mind  that  conceivedi  his  the 
pen  that  expressed,  and  his  the  force  that  has  directed  the  extraordinary  move- 
ment against  which  the  bureaucracy  is  now  calling  up  all  its  resources.  Bal 
Gangadhar  Tilak  is  a  Maratha  Brahmin— thinker  and  fighter  in  one.    He  was 
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The  missing  pages  127  and  130,  containing  the  opinion  of  the  Mahratta 
of  Poona,  have  been  expunged  owing  to  the  same  having  been  made 
the     subject-matter    of    proceedings     for   '  contempt   of  Court  '    agamst 

'^"'  P^P"'  N.  C.  K. 

The  Indu-Prakash  (  Bombay.  ) 

The  great  case  under  Sections  I24A.  and  I53A,  of  which  the  tryin^ly  slow 
progress  and  development  was  so  anxiously  watched  not  only  by  united  Bombay 
in  a  manner  belying  for  once  at  least  her  character  for  too  exclusive  an  absorption 
in  the  pursuit  of  Mammon  and  the  resulting  sobriety  and  apathy  in  politics,  but 
also  by  India,'  and  as  the  papers  brought  by  the  last  mail  show,  by  England  too,— 
that  great  case  has  at  last  come  to  an  end.  X  X  X    X  The  trial,  conviction  and 
sentence  in  a  case  of  a  political  offence,  created  by  law  and  having  none    of  the 
immoral  complexion  of  ordinary  crimes,  against  a  unique  personality  like  Mr. 
Tilak,  cannot  but  be  one  of  those  infrequent  oocasions  when  the  reason  refuses 
to  be  bound  by  mere  technicalities  and  legalities  or  even  by  the  needs  of  the  day, 
when  it  takes  account  of  past  and  future  and  of  human  strength  and  weaknesses 
and  looks  to  far  off  consequences  as  well  as  present  results — when  in  short,  the 
reason  declines  to  act  without  her  inseparably  associated  partner,-human   feeling^ 
The  undoubted  ability  and  attainments  of  Mr.  Tilak,  his  simplicity,  his   indomita- 
ble  energy  and  ceaseless  activity,  the  purity  of  his  private  life,  his  single  minded 
dedication  of  all  that  was  his  to  public  life,  explain  the  hold  and  influence  he 
has  been  able  to  gather  round  him  like  an  irresistible  and  surging  tide,   and  the 
admiration  he  extorts  from  opponent  no  less  than  friend.    What  human  being 
could  withstand  the  irresistible  call  for  deep  sympathy  which  is  made  to  the  heart 
at  the  spectacle  of  a  man  like  this  being  led  by  honest  convictions  into  a    course 
provoking  chastisement  from  Government  in  spite  of  both  having  at   heart  the 
common  aim  of  the  good  of  the  people,  and  of  his  coming  on  that  account  under 
the  clutches  of  the  law  and  having  to  go  into  an  immurement  from  the  world  for  6 
years— *an  almost  death — like  sentence  on  a  man  of  53,  suffering  long  since  from 
diabetes  11  I    +     the    constitutionalist     must  feel    the  present     policy  of    the 
Government  of  Bombay  to  be  a  sore  grievance  with  him.  The  men  of  this  party 
know  full  well  the  differences  that  separate  their  methods  and    ideals  from 
those  of  the  Nationalists,  but  we  think  we  are  not  inaccurate  in  expressing    thia 
ifi  be  their  almost  unanimous  conviction  that  the  right  and  efficacious  remedy  for 
the  present  crisis  consists  in  Government's  strengthening  their  hands  by  material 
concessions  to  the  demands  for  constitutional  progress  of  the  day  and  then  to  leave 
them  to  flght  their  fight  with  their  opponents. 

The  Indian  Social  Reformer  (  Bombay.  ) 

We  have  differed  from  Mr.  Tilak's  aims  and  methods  of  public  controversy 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  and  more.  But— and  we  say  it  with  full  deliberation— 
we  have  liever  for  a  moment  believed  him  to  be  capable  of  such  a  political  pro- 
pagandism  as  appears  to  have  actuated  the  originators  and  abettors  of  the  Muza- 
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fferpor  crime.  This  is  still  our  fceliet  The  views  expressed  in  the  ^T^ari  in 
connection  with  that  outrage  have  little  in  common  with  those  that  we  have  es- 
pressed  in  these  columns,  but  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  the  writer  had  intended 
xhem  to  be  the  starting  poiiit  of  a  similar  propagandism,  we  are  unable  to  think 
that  that  was  bis  intention.  Would  anybody  say  that  the  comments  of  the  Piaimr 
«n  the  bomb-outrages  in  Russia,  meant  that  the  writer  o0  them  was  or  intended 
to  be  a  manufacturer  of  bombs  himeelf  ?  The  card  with  the  two  names  of  books  on 
explosives  written  on  it,  which  was  produced  with  much  solemnity,  waa  ex- 
plained in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner  by  the  accused,  and  the  learned  Judge 
very  properly  directed  the  Jury  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  it.He  might 
have  said  that  they  should  discard  it  altogether  from  their  minds.  A  book  id  not 
a  bomb,  much  less  so,  the  name  of  a  book,  and  the  prosecution,we  thinkjshoiild 
never  have  used  it  as  it  did.  What  other  evidence  was  there  to  show  that  the 
articles  were  anything  more  than  the  outcome  of  intellectual  perversity  and  of  a 
certain  moral  purblindness  which  affects  many  persons,  not  exclusively  of  lodian 
nationality,  in  dealing  with  subjects  of  this  nature?  How  can  we  justify  the 
extremely  severe  sentences  passed  on  the  accused. 

X      X      X      X 

We  have,  therefore,  no  exoeptioo  to  take  to  the  policy  of  prosecuting  seditioiis 
writings  and  we  must  express  our  satisfaction  that  in  the  two  more  important 
prosecutions  Governmont  saw  fit  to  change  the  venue  from  the  Magistrates'  to  the 
High  Court.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  s>8tem9  under  which  a  Jury  oompoeed 
largely  of  men  not  acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  the  writings  com- 
plained against  are  composed,  can  be  found  trying  a  fellow  subject  for  an  offence 
punishable  with  transportation  for  life,  hardly  comes  up  to  the  ideal  o£  judicial 
rightness  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  Government  to  appropriate.  Any 
one  who  has  at  all  to  explain  in  a  vernacular  language  ideas  political  can  well 
undersf and  Mr.  Tilak's  plea  that  the  terminology  of  political  controverfly  in 
Marathi  is  not  fixed  and  has  to  be  eked  out,  often  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  by 
more  or  less  approximate  acktpt^tions  from  that  general  reservior  of  moat  of  the 
Indian  languages,  Sanskrit, 

In  the  case  of  a  writer  like  Mr.  Tilak,  this  defect  of  the  present  system  is  apt 
to  press  with  more  than  ordinary  hardship  because,  whatever  we  might  think  ot 
him  as  a  politician  or  a  a  social  ref  ormer,it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  relation  ta 
the  Marathi  langus^e,  he  represents  in  the  words  of  Waltur  Pater,  ^^that  living: 
authority  which  language  need"  and  which  ''lies  in  truth  in  its  scholars,  who 
recognising  always  that  every  language  possesses  a  genius,a  very  fastidious  genin^ 
ef  its  own,  expand  at  once  and  purify  its  very  elements,  which  must  needfl 
change  along  with  the  changing  thoughts  of  living  people," 


In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  this  trial,  we  have  tried  to  point  out  where 
the  Prosecution  seems  to  us  to  have  fallen  short  of  that  scrupuloos  fairness  which 
should  be  expected  in  all  prosecutions  by  the  Crown,  We  have  also  pointed  out 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  weak,  points  in  Mr,  Tilak's.  defence.  We  do  not 
l|elieve  him  to  be     capable  of  organising  a  movement  of  assassination  and  hid 
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evidence  before  the  Deoentralization  Commission  shows  that  he  is  not  an  apostle 
of  anarchy.  These,  however,  are  not  necessary  elements  in  the  offence  of  sedi- 
tion and  our  feeling  is  one  of  deep  regret  that  a  gentleman  of  his  ability  and 
scholarly  attainments  should  have  followed  a  course  l^tding  to  the  JaiL  We  do  not 
conceive  it  to  be  onr  duty,  and  we  shoald  be  ashamed  of  onrselves  if  we 
felt  any  inclination,  to  trample  upon  the  prostrate  form  of  one  who,  alter  all  is, 
as  a  contemporary  graceEnlly  says  of  him, ''  a  citizen  and  a  scholar,"  and  is  not  a 
coward« 

The  Gujarathi  Punch   (  Ahmedabad.  ) 

The  news  came  upon  ns  with  the  tragedy  of  a  thnnderbolt.  It  will  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has  completely  paralysed  onr  pen.  The  whole  thing 
looks  like  a  nightmare,  an  evil  dream.  It  ib,  alas  !  but  too  true.  The  tumult 
created  in  our  heart  by  the  dread  fate  which  has  overtaken  one  of  Indians  greatest 
and  most  remarkable  sons  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  write  of  the  trial  and  the 
conviction.  We  will  not  make  the  attempt.  But  we  cannot  conclude  without 
expressing  for  Mr.  Tilak  our  heartiest  and  sincerest  sympathy.  He  made  a  noble, 
the  grandest  possible  fight  for  the  liberty  of  the  Native  Press.  He  has  failed.  But 
the  memory  of  the  trial  and  of  what  he  has  had  to  suflFer  will  ever  be  green  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  The  magnificent  defence  made  by  him  has  truly  earned 
the  admirition  of  even  his  enemies.  The  last  scene  in  the  terrible  tragedy  concluded 
at  Bombay  on  Wednesday  last  was  a  historic  one,  worthy  the  brush  of  a  great 
painter.  Or  rather  it  requires  no  Canvass,  for  it  Will  be  imprinted  on  the  heart  of 
every  one  of  Mr.  Tilak's  countrymen,  a  picture  which  death  alone  will  efface  from 
the  tablets  of  memory.  The  prosecution  of  Mr.  Tilak  may  be  legally  justifiable, 
but  it  was  under  the  circumstances  not  expedient.  Before  we  conclude,  however^ 
it  is  our  sacred  duty  te  express  our  heartiest  sympathy  for  M.  Tilak  and  that  w^ 
do  without  the  least  hesitation.  Mr,  Tilak's  lapt  words  in  the  dock  were  worthy 
6f  the  occasion  and  the  man,  and  but  clearly  depicted  the  grandeur  and  indomf- 
tability  of  the  hera 

*     The  Gujarathi  (Bombay.  ) 

It  is  dif&cult  to  concede  that  the  present  system  of  selecting  special  jurors  for 
the  trial  of  sedition  cases  can  be  looked  upon  as  altogether  satisfactory.  On  the 
face  of  it  it  looks  not  a  little  strange  that  European  jurors  not  knowing  a  word  of 
Marathi  or  any  other  vernacular  should  be  called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment  upoA 
the  seditious  character  or  otherwise  of  any  writings  or  speeches  in  vernacular.  The 
anomaly  becomes  the  more  glaring  when  the  accuracy  of  the  English  translation^ 
is  challenged,  as  was  the  case  in  Mr.  Tilak^s  trial,' by  the  defence.  We  do  not 
think  Englishmen  who  enjoy  very  valuable  safeguards  against  unjust  conviction 
for  sedition  in  their  own  country  will  ever  consent  to  subpait  to  any  trial  under 
similar  circumstances.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  impartial  Englishmen  will  seriously 
maintain  that  the  present  system  is  either  satisfactory  in  itself  or  calculated  to 
command  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  pablic  at  large.  The  vernaculars  of  the 
country  are  in  a  state  of  growth.  The  political  vocabulary  is  slowly  growing  with 
the  growing  political  thought  of  the  country.  The  varying  shades  of  thought  and 
feeling  embodied  in  particular  English  words  or  phrases  can,  if  at  all,  be  expressed 
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with  very  great  difUcnlty  tbrongb  the  medium   of  vernulars,  and  conversely  there 
is  experienced  a  corresponding  difficulty  in  rendering  vernacular   expressions  into 
English.    Out  of  the  nine  gentlemen  composing  the  jury  in  Mr.  Tilak's  -trial,  six 
were  Europeans,  one  a  Jew  and  two  Parsee&    Is  it  altogether  fair  or  satisfactory 
that  me&  who  do  not  know  Marathi  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  political  voca- 
bulary of  the  Deccan  should  be  required  by  law  to  give  their  opinion  on  matters 
on  which   they  themselves  must  feel  great  difGlculty  and  decide  the   question 
of  guilt  or  otherwise  on  the  strength  of  translations  the  accuracy  of  which  is  vehe- 
mently challenged.     The  presant  system  is  unfair  to  the  prosecution,  the  defense 
and  even  to  the  Court.    It  may  be  admitted  that  with  all  its  defects  the  Jury  does 
arrive  at  a  correct  decision  in  particular  instances.    Bat  on  principle  it  can  scarcely 
be  pronounced  to  be  satisfactory.     The  machinery  of  trial  must  not  only  be 
satisfactory  in  itself,  but  what  is  of  still  greater  importance  in  the  trials  of  political 
offences  the  whole  machinery  and  procedure  must  bear  upon  their  very  face  the 
stamp  of  scrupulous  fairness,  so  far  as  the  people  at  large  are  concerned.    We  do 
not  think  an  Englishman  would  like  to  be  tried  by  Greeks  or  Russians  innocent  of 
all  knowledge  of  English   even  with  the  help  of  translations  for    writing  a 
seditious  article  in  English  and  it  would  be  a  strange  misconception  of  human 
nature  and  the  principles  of  justice,  if  one  were  to  suppose  that  in  this  country 
alone  th^  cause  of  justice,  law  and  order  demanded  or   justified  the  application  of 
different  considerations. 

The  Phoenix  (  Karachi. ) 

An  erudite  scholar,  a  cultured  journalist,  a  man  of  sterling  independence— 
decidedly  he  was  a  terror  to  the  bureaucracy.  He  was  the  recognised  leader 
of  the  Nationalists.  When  he  saw  that  the  bureaucracy  did  not  heed  to  the  prayers 
and  the  protests  of  the  Moderate  Party,  when  he  saw  that  the  rulers  flouted  the 
Indian  public  opinion  as  in  the  case  of  the  partition  of  Bengal,  his  was  the  braia 
that  organised  the  Nationalist  Party,  his  was  the  pen  that  advocated  passive  resis- 
tance. Now  he  is  transported  to  the  great  disappointment  of  his  followers  and  the 
jubilation  of  the  mighty  bureaucracy.  Indeed,  this  is  a  great  blow  to  the  Nationalist 
Party.  Though  He  wrecked  the  Indian  National  Congress,  we  cannot  but.  deplore 
the  fate  and  sympathise  in  the  troubles  under  which  the  Great  Mahratta  leader  has 
lallen.  This  much  is  certain  that  the  entire  country  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  watch- 
ei  with  admiration  the  able  and  elaborate  defence  which  he  maie;  and  the  way  in 
which  he,  without  the  aid  of  the  lawyers,  conducted  his  own  case,  had  added  gre- 
atly to  the  estimation  and  love  in  which  Mr.  Tilak  is  held  by  many  of  his  country- 
men. We  widely  differ  from  Mr.  Tilak  as  regards  his  political  views.  We  have  often 
taken  him  to  task  for  his  Extremist  propaganda.  All  the  the  same^  we  holi  that  Mr. 
Tilak  has  suffered  for  not  loving  his  country  wisely  hut  too  well*  We  partinently  ask 
jour  English  friends  whether  these  sedition  trials  and  the  punishment  cof  popolar 
leaders  would  check  the  present  unrest  and  the  discontent  in  the  country  or  whe* 
ther  it  would  make  the  Bdtish  rule  more  and  more  unpopular  among  the  mafisea. 
Certainly^  the  feeling  tliat  has  been  excited  about  this  trial  at  Bombay  and  ia  Dec- 
«an  clearly  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 
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Tlie  Khalsa  Advocate  (  Amritsar. ) 

The  Tilak  caae  is  at  an  end  and  the  great  Marhatta  leader  has  been  transported 
£or  six  years.  His  honesty  of  purpose,  his  straightforwardness,  his  erudite  learning 
and  his  noble  patriotic  zeal  are  acknowledged  even  by  his  worst  enemies.  One  may 
not  agree  with  his  line  of  action  or  his  opinion  hnt  every  patriotic  Indian  will  be 
proud  to  possess  a  spark  even  of  that  f ervonr  with  wiich  that  great  man  has 
attempted  to  work  (thongb  in  his  own  way  with  which  every  body  may  not  agree) 
for  the  good  of  his  country.  Mr.  Tilak  is  above  50  now  and  to  be  sent  adrift  in  this 
eld  age  is  extremely  nnfortanatci  We  would  devoutly  wish  that  such  eminent  men 
should  not  give  any  occasion  to  the  other  side  to  bring  them  under  the  clutches  of 
law  and  heartily  sympathise  with  the  noble  scholar  in  his    trouble. 

The  Telegraph  (Calcutta.) 

The  unprecedented  hour  up  till  which  the  Court  sat  in  judgment,  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  trial  came  to  a  close^the  hurry  in  which  he  was  removed  to  the 
steamer,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  was  received  there— have  left  the  people 
agape  with  wonder  and  surcharged  with  a  heavy  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  their 
breasts.  The  people  were  quite  unprepared.  The  suddenness  and  the  heaviness  of  the 
sentence  have  descended  upon  them  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  They  were  listening 
with  wrapt  attention  to  his  masterly  defence  from  day  to  day,  they  were  struck 
with  his  brilliant  address  to  the  Jury,  they  were  expecting  every  moment  an 
honourable  acquittal-—  and  all  on  a  sudden  their  hopes  were  dashed  to  pieces.  An 
illustrious  man  whose  noble  figure  towered  high  above  all  in- his  country,— a  man 
whose  vast  erudition  and  scholarly  habit  won  admiration  from  even  the  proud 
Westerners, — a  man  who  devoted  his  whole  life-time  in  the  service  of  his  country- 
jnen  and  motherland^a  man  whose  fervent  piety,  purity  of  character  and  intense 
religiousness  even  the  tongue  of  calumny  of  enmity  never  dared  to  impugne-a  man 
who  banished  all  thougnts  about  his  self  when  he  served  the  plague  patients  of  his 
i^onntry— such  a  man  sentenced  to  serve  in  a  penal  settlement  among  thieves  and 
mnrders  !  Though  our  heart  is  surcharged,  though  our  thoughts  lie  toe  deep  for 
words,  though  our  heart  may  break  through  the  fullness  of  sorrow— we  should 
bear  in  patience  and  silence;  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  the  tribe-for  to  suffer  in 
silece  is  what  is  enjoined  by  our  Shastras. 

The  Panjabee  (Lahore.) 

Sj.  Tilak  appealed  to  a  higher  Power  than  any  earthly  Oovemment  in  his 
reply  to  Justice  Davar's  question  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  before  sentence  was 
passed.  He  said  ^^  There  were  higher  powers  that  ruled  the  destinies  of  men 
and  nations  and  it  might  be  that  the  cause  he  represented  might  be  benefit- 
ed more  by  suffering  than  by  his  freedom.  '^  This  sentiment  reveals  to  us  the  in- 
tensely spiritual  character  of  our  eminent  publicist.  He  has  been  supported  in  all 
his  trials  and  tribulations  by  the  faith  that  the  work  he  has  to  do  is  sacred  and  that 
the  blessing  of  God  is  upon  it.  Trust  in  mere  earthly  instrumental  and  resources 
cannot  inspire  a  man  with  the  fine  moral  fervour  which  is  discernible  in  Sj.  Tilak's 
(public  utterances.  He  does  not  look  upon  politics  as  a  mere  game  of  chance  or  as 
the  art  of  haggling  for  a  bargain  between  two  countries.    He  believes  in  the  f atni^ 
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destiny  of  his  country  and  feels  that  the  power  that  guides  and  controls  the  Universe 
is  devising  means  and  methods  for  the  speedy  realisation  of  that  destiny.  And  let 
all  -workers  in  the  country's  cause  remember  the  lesson  conveyed  in  8j«  'Hlak's  pre- 
gnant words.  If  we  do  not  believe  in  ^he  great  Moral  Law  which  governs  the  fate 
of  nations,  we  shall  wreck  our  glorious  moveotietit  on  rocks  of  materialism  and  pes- 
simism. Truth  is  great  and  shall  prevail  that  should  be  our  motto,  and  our  watch- 
Word  in  the  struggle  on  which  we  have  entered.  (Governments  are  strong  in  the 
strength  of  armaments  and  irrespon&ible  authority.  Bat  there  is  something  stronger 
far  than  any  human  Government,  more  enduring  then  the  most  cunningly  woven 
fabric  of  Empire  that  the  world  may  yet  see.  And  that  some  thing  is  the  uncon« 
querable  Spirit  of  the  Bighteous  Man,  the   Moral   Power  of  a  soul  devoted  to 
tike  highest  ends.     No  earthly  potentate     can  in     the  long  run  oppose    the 
advance  of  a  movement  founded  on  the  eternal  basis  of  Truth  and  Justice. 
The  Moral  Law  alone  endures;  all  else  is  consumed   and  transformed  as  the 
Law  works  itbelf  out.    If  we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  the  spirit  of 
earnest  apostles  of  the  religion  of  Patriotism,  we  must  succeed  in  the  end,  even 
though  dangers  and  difficulties  may  sorely  try  our  faith  and  mock  our  enthusiasm. 
Politics  in  India  have  been  regarded  as  mere  matters  of  administration,   which  are 
trivial  in  themselves  and  meaningless  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  brought  nadsr 
some  general  law  of  progress.    But  Sj.  Tilak  has  raised  politics  to  the  level  of 
religion,  he  has  shown  that  we  are  called  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  a  great  cause, 
which  is  indeed  a  Divine  Dispensation  for  this  nation  at  the  time  of  her  greatest 
need.    Let  us  cast  out  all  fear  of  the  deities  of  clay  whom  the  world  adores :  and 

let  us  obey  the  voice  of  our  conscience,  which  calls  us  to  go  forth  and  sacriice 
otirselves  for  the  Motherland. 

XXX 

For  ten  days  last  the  country  has  been  all  ears  to  hear  the  end  of 
8j.  Tilak*s  trial.  For  a  time  all  sense  of  danger  ^v^as  lost  in  the  pride  which  the 
country  felt  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  the  masterly  defence  which  the  eminent 
prisoner  in  dock  was  making.  Every  one  felt  as  if  Sj,  Tilak  vras  making  history. 

X  X  X 

The  present  verdict,  we  are  afraid,  given  by  seven  Europeans  on  aprosecatioD 
started  by  the  Government,  is  not  likely  to  be  acceptisd  as  a  Judicial  pronoanee 
ment  of  any  value  by  the  country  at  large.  The  country  would  look  upon  it  as  if 
the  Prosecution  sat  in  judgment  over  their  own  case.  Coming  to  the  sentence  «e 
wish  Justice  Davar  had  spared  the  accused  the  pain    which  lie  was  inflicting  npos 
him  by  trying  to  palliate  the  severity  of  the  sentence    which  he  was  proposing  ^ 
give,  by  his  sweet  compliments  to  the  ability  of  the  accused.  Sj.  Tilak   required  iH^j 
certificate  from  him.  Jdis  abtlity  and  intluence  are  acknowledged  by  his  wont 
enemies;  and  even  the  Ecglish  Press  in  commenting  jupon  his  arrest  and  the  actioa 
pf  Government  in  prosecuting  him  has  given  him  the  position  of  the  greatest  liviicj 
Indian*  As  such  we  think  Justice  Davar  only  added  insult  to   injury  by  talkiBg^f 
his  abilities  and  influence  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  transport  him  kf 
term  of  six  years.    It  was  still  more  preposterous  for  him  to  say  that  he  wastm^l 
porting  him  out  of  considerations  for  his  age.  A  ferocious  sentence  like  that  afttfil 
defence  like  the  one  Sj.  Tilak  made,  on  a  man  of  his  position  cannot  certainly^ 
called  a  lenient  one.  It   was  practically  sealing  his  fate,    because  a  m$n  of  his' 
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•rfluffering  Irom  a  fatal  disease  like  diabetes  cannot  be  expeeted  to  sarvive  it  and 
return  to  his  country  after  serving  his  term. 

For  over  25  years  continuously  Sj.  Tilak  has  been  serving  the  country.  He  has 
been  devoting  to  the  cause  of  the  motherland  his  admittedly  high  abilities,  his 
phenomenal  energies  and  everything  else  which  was  at  his  command.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  that  school  of  politics  which  has  been 
represented  by  the  Congress,  and  though  some  of  our  countrymen  did  not  entirely 
agree  with  some  of  his  methods  of  work,  there  was  not  one  among  them  who  did 
not  unreservedly  admit  the  selfless  devotion  and  the  disinterested  spirit  with 
which  he  carried  on  the  work  of  political  education.  In  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  country,  in  his  grasp  of  our  political  situation  and  in 
applying  proper  remedies  to  improve  that  situation,  he,  in  our  humble  opinion 
stood  head  and  shoulders  over  our  political  leaders,  though  we  do^nt  mean  to  say 
.  that  he  never  made  mistakes. 

XXX 

People  belonging  to  he  moderate  and  anti — Congress  school  of  Indian 
Politics  do  not,  of  course  agree  with  Mr.  Tilak  in  his  political  views, 
but  there  are  no  two  opinions  with  regard  to  Mr.  Tilak's  high 
intellectual  attainments,  ardent  patriotism,  moral  courage  and  boldness.  The 
arrest  and  trial  of  such  a  man  has,  undoubtedly,  produced  a  great  sensation 
troughout  India  and  the  sentence  which  has  now  been  passed  on  him  is  sure 
to  shock  his  admirers.  With  the  transportation  of  Mr.  Tilak  the  extremists  have 
lofat  their  guide  and  the  country  one  of  its  selfless  and  devoted  workers.  Mr.  Tilak 
conducted  his  own  case  in  the  High  Court  and  defended  himself.  The  defence 
was  indeed  most  learned  and  dignified.  He  remained  as  undaunted  at  the 
bar  as  he  was  on  the  Congress  platform  in  the  month  of  December  last 

United  Burma  (  Eangoon. ) 

Coming  to  the  prosecution,  procedure  and  the  punishment  which  even  his 
worst  enemy  has  pronounced  it  to  be  ''heavy,''  one  shudders  and  sighs.^  £Leavy 
as  it  is  his  merciful  enemies  are  happy  and  justify  the  sentence.  They  think 
that  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  vindicated.  The  people,  on  the  contrary  believe 
that  the  whole  procedure  was  not  quite  free  from  bias  and  that  the  articles  that 
form  the  subject-matter  of  the  prosecution  were  only  bonaflde  criticism  of 
the  acts  of  the  bureaucracy.  E\en  if  there  was  a  doubt  he  ought  to  have  been 
first  tried  at  Poena,  wherefrom  he  had  a  chance  of  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court. 
Even  in  Bombay  he  should  have  been  allowed  a  Marathi-knowing  jury,  a  jury 

composed  mostly  of  his  own  countrymen   and  not    one  consisting  mostly  of 

different  race,  feelings  and  sentiments  if  not  of  active  bias,  as  they  were  quite 

ignorant  of  the  Language  in  which  the  articles  were  written  especially  so,  when 
the  sole  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  spirit  conveyed  by  the  language 
was  seditious  or  not  The  punishment  awarded  is  extremely  severe  if  not  harsh 
and  vindictive  and  the  way  in  which  he  is  transported  looks  as  if  everything  wm 
not  so  innocent  as  is  made  to  appear.  The  whole  country  is  stunned  to  hear  that 
Mahraja  Tilik  is  transported  and  breathe  heavy  sighs  at  so  dramatic  a  trial  and 
transportation  though  every  man  fromtthe  commencement  of  the  trial  antiriteted 
»that  he  will  be  severely  punished,  if  not  transported  for  life.    Justice  Davar 
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iDspite  of  tbe  mildnees  of  language  and  sympathy  for  accused  has  been  compared^ 
to  Pinhey  of  the  Tnticorin  trial.  Maharaja  Tilak  might  go  as  many  have  gone 
before  him  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  is  the  real  leader  of  men. 
He  is  known  as  ^^he  uncrowned  king  of  the  Deooan"  and  king  real  be  has  been 
and  well  wears  the  crown  because  he  weilds  tremendous  influence  amongst  the 
people  deeper  than  any  leaders  of  India.  We  may  not  agree  with  all  his  Yiews 
but  we  admjre  the  man  and  bew  at  his  feet. 

The  Eangoon  Standard  (  Rangoon. ) . 

With  due  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Davar,  we  beg  to  state  that 
we  have  read  the  articles  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  written  and  they 
never  struck  us  as  ^seething  with  sedition.'  The  impression  they  left  on  our  mind 
was  that  the  anarchist  trouble  owed  its  origin  to  the  flouting  of  public  opinion 
and  that  the  real  remedy  was  to  appease  the  minds  of  the  public  by  extending  to 
them  some  real  substantial  rights.  Mr.  Tilak's  paper  is  looked  upon  by  those 
who  understand  the  Marathi  language  as  one  giving  ample  information  and 
offering  straight-forward  though  Eitrong  comments  on  the  current  topics.  He 
appeared  to  express  what  were  the  uppermost  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  If  such  a  paper  is  closed  people  will  be  deprived  of  the  best  paper  in 
Marathi  journalism. 

Bande  Mataram  (  CJalcutta.  ) 

We  are  after  all  human  and  cannot  press  back  our  tears  when  high-sonled 
patriotism  is  reportea  to  be  rewarded  with  a  convict's  fate  in  a  penal  settlement. 
Solemn  thoughts  may  afterwards  previal,  strength  may  afterwards  come  to 
pull  up  the  sinking  heart  but  the  keen  anguish  of  the  how  when  the  stunins 
news  of  a  great  patriot's  fate  is  flashed  by  the  wire  for  time,  is  too  real  to  be 
glossed  over  with  the  admonitions  of  proud  philosophy.  This  morning,  we  have 
actually  seen  three  or  iour  old  men  flinging  away  the  newspaper  that  brought 
them  the  terrible  news  and  taking  to  mournful  musings.  Such  chastening  sorrow 
has  its  noble  use.  It  is  that  one  touch  of  nature  which  will  make  us  all  kin  and 
add  to  the  credit    side  of  the  account. 

We  all  have  not  the  stuff  of  Tilak  in  us  and  cannot  but  indulge  in  this 
human  frailty.  But  the  hero  has  himself  left  us  a  spell  to  secure  us  against 
the  effect  of  this  fearful  act  of  persecution.  The  brilliant  address  to  the  jury 
which  will  for  ever  enrich  our  patriotic  literature  was  not  ment  for  his  own 
defence  but  only  to  put  heart  into  his  countrymen.  Where  is  the  Indian,  na7» 
the  cultured  being  who,  after  reading  his  address  to  the  jury  and  watching  his 
conduct  in  the  dock  can  help  exclaiming,  ^'here  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in 
all,  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.^' 

Go,  Tilak,  whether  yon  may  be  sent  to  crash  your  body.  Your  example  will 
hover  around  us  all  unimprisoned  and  unexiled.  The  canker  of  the  chaiss 
will  not  only  eat  into  your  limbs  but  also  into  every  heart  of  the  country  to 
stir  it  up  to  its  duty.  Nearer  the  God,  nearer  the  fire.  He  places  his  good  soldiers 
in  the  very  thick  of  the  battle.  You  have  fulfilled  your  mission,— -you  have  taught 
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yoar  people  to  bear  tortoreB  rather  than  deny  their  oountry,  yon  have  etaratlecb 
the  deep  slumber  ol  false  opinions^  yon  have  thrilled  a  pang  of  noble  shame 
through  callous  consciences.  And  into  the  next  age,  if  not  into  your  own,  you 
have  flashed  an  epidemic  of  nobleness.  What  else  have  patriots^  heroes  and 
martyrs  done? 

The  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika  (  Calcutta. ) 

The  composition  of  the  jury  was  a  guarantee  against  Mr.  Tils^^s  escape.  The 
seven  European  jurors  who  found  him  guilty  and  whose  verdict  was  accepted  by 
the  Judge  had  no'  help  in  the  matter. 

X  XX 

The  wonder,  is  that  Mr.  Justice  Davar,  who  did  net  understand  high-fiown 
Mahratti  was  absolutely  sure  of  the  seditious  character  of  the  articles.  How  could 
the  Judge  then  conscientiously  convict  the  accused  and  pass  practically  a  death 
sentence  upon  him  when  he  had  no  evidence  before  him  to  show  the  eftect  which 
the  original  articles  in  the  ^^Eesari''  had  or  could  have  produced  upon  Mahratti 
knowing  people  p 

XXX 

The  greater  wonder  is  that  the  Judge  could  reject  with  a  light  heart  the 
verdict  of  the  other  two  jurors  who,  being  children  of  the  soil,  presumably 
knew  the  Marathi  language  and  were  thus  better  competent  than  the|r  European 
colleagues  to  understand  the  real  drift  of  the  articles. 

XXX 

If  Mr.  Tilak  were  tried  in  England,  and  two  jurors  were  in  his  favour  the 
presiding  Judge  would  not  have  accepted  the  verdict  o£  the  majority  but  would 
have  ordered  a  re-trial ;  and  the  accused  would  not  have  been  convicted  till  the 
jury  were  unanimous.  What  then  could  have  led  Mr.  Justice  Davar  to. follow  a 
procedure  which  no  Judge  in  England  would  venture  following  ? 

The  Bengalee  (  Calcutta. ) 

The  country  has  received  this  news  with  a  sense  of  profound  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment, and  in  this  feeling  the  personality  of  Mr.  Tilak  does  not  at  all  enter 
It  depends  entirely  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  and  the  extraordinary  sentence 
passed  by  the  presiding  Judge.  The  public  will  not  enter  into  legal  or  complica- 
ted technicalities^  but  there  is  the  broad  fact  that  the  verdict  was  not  a  unanimous 
one  and  that  two  of  the  jurors  who  sat  to  try  him  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  among  the  jurymen  there  was  not  a  single 
Hindu  or  Deccani  Brahman  and  that  the  Indian  element  was  represented  by  only 
two  Parsees,  When  there  was  such  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  jurors,  the 
public  would  naturally  conclude  that  there  were  at  least  doubtful,  that  there  were 
at  least  two  honest  and  capable  men  who,  after  a  conscientious  ezaminatien  of 
facts,  doubted  the  guilt  of  the  accused  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  This  is  a  common  sense  view— apart  form  all  legal  techni- 
calities, the  force  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  there 
was  this  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  guilt  of  the  accused  among  the  jurors 
ought  to  have  determined  the  case«  The  presiding  Judge  ought  to  have  deter- 
mined  the  measure  of  punishment  inflicted  in  the  case.    The  presiding   Judge 
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oaght  to  haT6  rdalised  the  fact  that  strong  as  mbtht  hsve  been  his  own  T}ew  of  the 
matter,  there  were  honest  and  capable  inen  who  had  formed  a  different  opinion 
which  he  was  bonnd  to  respect,  if  not  by  aoceptto^  it,  at  any  rate,  by  recognismg 
it  as  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  With  all 
respect  for  the  Judge,  we  regard  the  sentence  as  monstrous— as  utterly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  offence  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  and  as  one  which  will 
be  universally  condemned  b^  our  countrymen  and  all  right-thinking  men. 


The  result,  after  all^  is  that  Mr.  Tilak  is  convicted  of  sedition  not  by  his  own 
peers  but  by  some  foreigners  who  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which 
the  incriminating  articles  were  written,  but  whose  political  views  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  accused.  Although  the  Advocate^General,  addressing  the 
Jury,  resented  lfr«  Tilak*s  references  to  the  political  character  of  the  trial,  yet  both 
he  and  the  entire  public  know  that  it  is  on  account  of  his  politics  that  Mr. 
Tilak  has  been  punished.  Mr.  Justice  Davar  practically  admitted  this  when  he 
said  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  accused  should  be  banished  from  the  coun- 
try for  half-a-dozen  years  in  the  interests  )of  peace.  In  short  something  like  a 
death  sentence-for,  considering  his  age  and  the  state  of  his  health  Mr,  Tilak  is 
not  likely  to  survive  six.  years'  transportation— has  been  passed  on  him,  because 
he  proved  dieagreeble  to  the  ruling  clashes  for  his  political  views.  This  may  not, 
of  course,  be  the  opinion  of  his  prosecutors  or  the  Judge,  and  Jury  who  tried 
him  but,  we  believe*  such  is  the  view  of  his  countrymen  at  large. 

The  Mussalman  (  Calcutta. ) 

The  ability  with  which  Mr.  Tilak  defended  himself  and  the  explanation 
that  he  gave  in  regard  to  his  alleged  seditious  writings  led  many  people  to  believe 
that  he  will  be  acquitted.  If  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  give  the 
accused  a  Ssir  trial  we  think  the  Jury  should  not  have  been  constituted  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was*  The  jury  had  of  course  no  hand  in  the  sentence  passed 
by  the  presiding  judge  and  we  think  his  Lordship  has  gone  too  far  in  inflicting 
such  a  heavy  punishnient.  It  is  unfortunate  that  courts  in  the  land,  both  high 
and  low,  are  becoi;ning  more  or  less  devoid  of  sense  of  proportion  in  inflicting 
punishments  in  cases  of  a  political  natur e,  Level-headedness  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  is  never  more  desirable  than  under  the  present  circumstances. 

Beis  and  Rayyet  ( Calcutta.  ) 

Sir  Qeorge  Sydenham  Clarke  has  got  rid  of  the  most  turbulent,  the  most 
inflaencial  and  the  most  formidable  leader  of  one  of  the  political  parties  in 
his  Presidency,  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  tliat  Mr.  Tilak  was  invited  by 
the  (rovernor  to  inspect  the  .plague  research  laboratory.  To-day  Mr.  Tilak  is  an 
exile  in  a  foreign  country,  alone  and  friendless.  Only  his  indomitable  spirit  is 
with  bim.    Moderate  or  extremist,  the  news  will  shock  all  1 


CHIRETTONES: 

EVERYBODY'S  TONia 

(  BETTER  THAN  QUININE. ) 
J^VBEIiT    T12«BTABIiE. 

The  wonderfnl  Tonic  and  bracing  effect  of  CShirettones,  are   felt 
after  tiie  first  few  doses. 

If  you  cannot  Eat,  TAKE  CHIRETTONES. 

If  you  have  Fever,  TAKE  CHIBETTOHES. 

If  you  have  Liver,  TAKE  CHIBETT0NK8. 

If  you  have  Indigestion,     TAKE  OHIBETTOIIES. 
If  you  have  Neuralgia,       TAKE  0HIRETTONE3. 
If  you  Want  a  Tonic,         TAKE  CHIRETTONES. 
B«.  1  per  box  of  100,  delivery  anywhere  in  India.  The  cheapest 
and  most  effective  Tonic  yet  discovered. 

J^ezft^  &  (5©.  ^td. 

THE  CHEMISTS,  BOMBAY. 

WHY  use  WMtewash  or  Colorwash 

When  you  can  get  a  Water  Paint 

As  Cheap,  more  Dubable  and  Infinitely 

MORE  SU  PERIOK? 

WHY  use  Oil  Paints 

When  you  can  get  a  Water  Paint 
Fab  Che apeb,  as  durable,  and  more  adapt- 
able for  the  requirements  of  this  country? 

WHY  use  any  other  Wall  Finish  than 

'TEMERARE.' 

GTEMEBAEE  is  the  Queen  of  Cold  Water  Faints. 
TEMEB>AEE  is  made  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  tints  and  White. 
TEMEEABE  is  Washable,  Fireproof,  and  Antiseptic* 
TEMERARE  is  CHEAP  enough  for  the  STABLE,  and  ARTISTIC 

enough  for  the    PALACE. 
TEMERARE  is  sold  in  1-lb,  8-lb,  and  7-lb.  packets,  or  per  cwt  send 
for  Shade  Card  &  full  descriptive  circular  to  the  Sole  Agnts  for  India 


CHAMILTOmiGO., 

Hornby  Road,  BOMBAT^ 


Godrej  &  Boyce  Manufacturing  Co. 

Makers  of 


Near  Gas  Worts,  Parel,  Bombay. 
By  far  the  largest  Safe  Works  in  Mia. 

In-lian  Capital-Indian  Management.  Indian  Labour 
Hiffliest  Awards  wherever  exhibited, 

Godrej 's  safes  and 
Strong  Boom  Doors  are 
in  use  at  H.  M's.  Mint, 
Currency  Office,  Yoko- 
hama Bank,  Bank  of  In- 
dia, People's  Bank,  Bank 
of  Upiwr  India,  High 
Court,  Municipality, 
Public  Works  Oflace,  Im- 
provement Trust,  Prin- 
cipal Native  States,  Rail- 
ways and  a  large  number 
of  European  and  Indian 
Merchants,  Jewellers. 
Baniers,  Shroffs  &c. 

Crodrej's  safe  wbrkes  are 
equipped  with  complete 
modern  machinery  at  an 
expense  of  Rs.  80,000  and 
Mr.  Godrej  has  prefected 
his  technical  knowledge 
by  two  visits  to  England, 
France,  and  Gfermany. 

( See  next  S  pages.) 


4^clr€g  &  Boyce  Mauu£a,otiiii];ig  Co. 

Makers  of 

SAFES  4  LOOKS. 

Near  Gas  Works,  Parel,  Bombay. 

Buyers  of  foreign  Safes  bive  to  pay  for:— 

1.  The  excessiyely  dear  labour  oi  Europe 

(  European  skilled  labour  is  6  to  10  times  as  dear« ) 

2,  Big  profits  of  European  makers. 

3.  Packing  expenses. 

4,  High  railway  charges  to  European  ports, 

i:     Freight 

6.  Import  duty. 

7.  Expenses,  of  loadqig^  ,and  unloading^  insurance^  dock  dues, 

customs  dues^  cart  and  cooly  hire  to  godown  &c. 

8.  Dealer's  profit  and,  in  some    cases,    also    the  importer's 

commission. 

The  last  6  of  the  above  8  items  add  about  30  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
foreign  safes.  As  a  set  off  against  this  the  European  maker  has  this  ad- 
vantage over  us  that  he  can  buy  his  plates  a  little  cheaper  but  this 
advantage  is  quite  trivial,  being  under  2^  per  cent.  Thus  against  a  dis- 
advantage of  30  per  cent  the  European  maker  can  set  off  only  2^  per  cent« 
When  the  high  cost  of  European  laboar  is  also  considered  along  with 
this  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  that  quality  for  quality  two  of 
^drej's  safes  can  be  bought  for  the  price  of  one  foreign  safe. 


( Bee  next  and  previouB  page. ) 
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Oodrco  and  Boyce  Mann^taring  Co* 

Makers  of 

SAFES  k  LOCKS. 

Near  Gas  Works,  Parel,  Bombay. 

Estpeyt   OplDioo. 

I  hare  also  visited  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Godtej  and  Boyce  tnd 
&und  an  excellent  organisation  of  tools  and  processes  which  shodd 
enable  the  firm  to  turn  out  work,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to  satis- 
fy the  severest  requirements  of  the  various  Indian  administrations* 

(Sd.)  JOHN  WALLACE,  0.  E. 
Editor,  Lidiaa  Textile  JouniaL 

Certificate  of    tlie  Portuguese    Consul 
embodsring  the  opinion  of  an  expert. 

This  is  to  certify  that  at  the  request  of  the  Groa  Grovemment  I  apj 
pointed  an  Expert  of  long  experience  and  got  examined,  before  bein^ 
painted,  thirty  Safes  made  to  order  by  Messrs.  GODEEJ  and  BOTCB 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Parel,  Bombay,  for  the  communities  of  Bhas 
de  6oa. 

Jja  the  opinion  of  the  Expert  all  thirty  Safes  are  so  well  constructed 
and  finished  that  they  would  surpass  many  Safes  made  in  Europe. 

Consulate-General  for  Portugal  at  Bombay. 

(  Sd. )  M.  GERARD, 
19th  July,  1904.  Belgian  Coimh 

Acting  Comnl   General  fw  Portugal. 

( See  previous  2  pages. ) 
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INFANTS  &  INVALIDS. 
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Prices  &  Samples  can  be  had  on  a  application  to 
Tothfll  Sharp  &  Co. 

P.  o;  Box  No.  191,  BOMBAY. 
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Mrs.  Badhabai  Atmaram  Sagoon* 


Sodcaeiler  &  Fablisfaer. 


f    - 


Kalbadevi  Road»  Bombay, 


Digby^s  Prosperous  British  India. 

Dadabhai  Naoroje's  Poverty  and  im-British  Bole  in  India; 

O'DonnelPs: — The  Causes  of  Present  Discontents  in  India. 

jt  The  Failure  of  Lord  Gorzon.  An  open  Letter  to  the  Earl 

of  Rosebery,. 
Snbramania  Iyer's  some  Economic  Aspects  of  British  Bole  in  Indian 
Butt's  India  in  the  Victorian  Age. 

„         Under  Early  British  Rule. 
Famines  in  India.  Open  Letter  to  Lord  Gurzbn. 
England  and  India» 
Norman's  Delhi  1857.  Its  Siege^  Assault  and  Capturi». 
Hamilton's  Afghanistan. 
Smith's  Early  History  of  India. 
Life  of  Abdul  Bahman  Amir  of  Afghanistan  2.  Vols  by  Munshi  Sultan 

Mahomed  Khan. 
WaddelPs  Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries. 
Clifford's  Further  India. 
Morrison's  New  Ideas  in  India. 
Warburton's  Eighteen  Yeara  in  the  Ehybei; 
Curtis's  Modem  India* 
Low's  Vision  of  India. 
Cotton's  New  India.     > 
Ch«  Bradlaugh,  a  Record  of  his  life  and  work  by^  Hypatia  Bradlaogh) 

Bonner. 
Strachey's  India,  its  Administration  and  Srogress.. 
Yusuf-Ali'  Life  and  Labour  in  India. 

Merz's  History  of  European  Thou|^t  in  tiie  19th  OentmySYollk 
Keene's  History  of  Indm  2  Void. 
Lane  Poole's  Medieval  India  under  Mahommedan  Rule.- 
Lilly's  India  and  its  Problems^ 
Vaidya's  Epic  In<Ua. 

^       The  Riddle  of  the  Ramayaiku 
„       Mahabharata  a  Criticism, 
Desai's  A  8tudy  of  the  Indian  Pliilooopby. 
Hayeil's  Benares. 
Holdich's  India. 

Fanshawe's  Delhi  Past  and  Present 
Sawell's  Forgotten  Empire. 
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CfflNOY  BROTHERS. 

OUR  CELEBRATED  UAr8 


For" All  Occassions. 

FIRST  CLASS  STYLE. 

FINEST  MATERIALS 


Kalbadevi  Road,  BOMBAY. 


DEMYSTEFANO&  CO's 
EGYPTIAN    CIGARETTES. 


Zenith                                Per  box 

of  60 

Es. 

8 

12 

Tridmph 

,100 

4 

S 

Peahl  D'  Oment 

,    50 

1 

14 

Bute  (  N.  P.  Ultra  ) 

,100 

3 

4 

Ambrosia                            „ 

100 

2 

12 

Eeal  Gold  (  goldtipped  )    „ 

,    30 

2 

8 

Mekky  Widow  (  for  ladies  )  „ 

,100 

„ 

3 

4 

SOLE  PBOPKIETORS 

0.  MACROPOLO  &  GO, 

•General  Tobaccanists,  BOMBAY. 

Ask  For  Trice  Lists.  ) 


ADVANCE  SWADESHI. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  promotes  real  Swade- 
shism,  it  is  the  investment  of  one*s  savings  in  sound  financial  concerns 
managed  by   the  natives  of  the  land,  for  *'  money  breedeth  money. »' 

THE  PEOPLE^S  BANK  OF  INDIA  Ld.— ith  its  Head  office 
at  Lahore  and  more  than  50  branches  and  Agencies  in  almost  all  the 
principal  towns  and  cities  in  India  (  such  as  Calcutta,  Delhi,  Karachi  ) 
affords  excellent  opportunities  for  the  transaction  of  all  sorts  of 
Banking  business. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  progress  of  the  concern 
since  its  start : — 


Years. 


3Jst  December  1901 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 

1907 
30th  June  1908 

for  the  half  year 


>5 
35 

99 
99 


99 

33 
33 


•  •  • 


•  •• 


'••• 


Capital. 


Authorised. 


2,00,000 
2,00,000 
5,00,000 
5,00,000 
5,00,000 
6,00,000 
10,00,000 


...1  25,00,000 


Subscribed. 


Paid  up. 


81,850 
1,07,950 
2,99,700 
5,00,000 
5,00,000 
5,00,000 
10,00,000 


i0,64i0     0  0 

30.210     0  0 

73,145    0  0 

1,10,872    8  0 

1,53,818  15  0 

1,68,34.8  12  0 

2,96,910     0  11 


17,50,000  1 4,70,824  18  10 


OTHER  FIGURES. 


Years. 

cUBt  De- 
cember 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Deposits. 


1,84,935  12  6 

4,31,443  10  2 

12,64,643    5  4 

26,59,450  14  1 

38,27,823  15  5 

39,96,940    2  6 

61,47,256    2  2 


«i  ■•  r3 


Oross-Income. 


Nett  Income. 


3.739  13  10 

37,534  0  2 

71,363  8  5 

1,57,136  10  4 

2,67,256    8  2 

3,20,276  7  8 

3,75,406  13 


57,79,642  14  10 


Rate  of 
divi- 
dend. 


Reserve  i&Nnmber 
of  Branches. 


1,858    1 

5,621  14  4) 
16,830  0  47 
22,178  12  1 8 
16,902  5  II 
19,602  9  5 
43,080  14  10 


6o/op.  a. 


2,37,C30    5    9 


3f  p.  a. 
„  p.  a, 

53 
5» 


40.293    5  m 


ft 


1 


2,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

15.000  0  0 

17,000  0  0 

19.000  0  0 

30,000  0  0 


2 
4 

18 
34 
35 
36 
47 


50,000    0    0    47 


*  No  ezpetues  charged  to  Preliminariee  sinoe. 
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Some  apecial  features.of  the  Bank  are :; — 

(1)  Savings  Bank  accounts  arc  opened,  with  even  a  mininmm 
of  Rs,  5  carrying  intei-est  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

(  2  )   Deposits  for  12  months  or  more  hy  Students  and  Public 
Imtitutions  carry  half  per  cent,  per  annum  more  than 
the  ordinary  deposits   and  interest  is  paid  monik' 
desired. 
( 3 )   Deposits  on    behalf  of  w'ldmvs   and    wphmis    re 
special  benefits. 
For  further  particulars,  Prospectuses  and  share  application  i 
apply  to 

Apollo  Street.       1  rATECHAND  MALLI 

Fort.  J  Manner, 

Bombay  Bn 


BIRTH  op  IHpHfiTElALSPmiT,    . 

Zfid^SimMt  Uhomto  KaU-kamhalya,  iheDtuhdmiHaiifaveign 
trade  cannot  be  vanqmsked^ 


S^treseiU  'the  best  in  Swadeaiii  Mcmufactiire 
emd 
mmte  one  and  all  to  gvce  tJtem  a  trial. 
They  are  guaranteed  to  be  pure  vegetable  products  and  are  the 
result  of  totally  Swadeshi  labour. 

Mr.  Tilak  has  spoken  of  them  rery  highly  and  compared  them  to 
the  best  foreign  articles. 

Mrs.  Beaant  considers  them  as  'Swadeshi  artides  which  can  be 
conscientiously  recommended. 

"Why  not  convince  yoiuwlf  of  these  definite  assertions  ? 

Sold  everywhere. 
Wholesale  depot  of  the  Lotus  Soap  ^Factory,  near  Bhuleshwar 
Temple,  Bombay. 
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THE  BOMBAY  BANKING  Odd. 


Oirgabn  Bombay. 

Established  in  1898. 

Mastered  under  the  Indian  Companies'  Act  VI  (^1882. 

Capital  Rs.  500000 

Divided  into  10000  Sbares  of  Rs.  60  eacli 

In  1907  dividend  at  9  p.  c.  was  paid  to  the  Shareholders 

never  less  than  6  p.  c.  before. 

CUfiRENT  ACCOUNTS  OPENED. 

Fixed  Deposits  Received  ^ 

LOANS  ADVANCED  ON    SECUIUTia- 

Government  Promissory  Notes;  Mnnicipal  Bonds,  Shares 
&  valuables  and  goods  purchased  -^  sold. 

HUIDI  BUSIIESS  TRARSUTED. 

Moderate  Commission. 

Branches:— Poena,  Belgaum,  and  Amraoti. 
For  particulars  apply  to— 

}•  P.  G.  VAIDYA 

BOMBAY  ) 

Secretary. 
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No  No 

trouble  to  '  Wearing;  out 

change  the  of  the 

Needle.  Records. 


I  Sing  loud  and  clear. 

TALKING-MACHINES, 

PLAY   WITH    AN    UN  WEAR  ABLE 

SAPPHIRE  POIHT 

And  give  the  most  life-like  reproduction.  Best  English,  French 
and  Itaiiao  Repertoire.  The  most  complete  Yernacular  Repertoire. 
Ask  for  catalogues. 

PATHE   PHONO  CINEMA  GHINE- 

B7  Eaplmade  Soad,  BOMBAY. 
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A  most  efficacious  and  invaluable  Ointment. 

It  produces  in  a  short  time  marvellous  results,  even  in  extreme 
pain  like  BJieumatism,  paralysis,  Neuralgic  convulsions,  Tetanus,  and 
similar  diseases  are  also  cured  by  this  Ointment.  Moreover,  it  has 
proved  completely  successful  in  curing  numbness  of  the  limbs,  swell- 
ing of  any  part  of  the  stomach,^  pains  in  lumbago,  contractions  of 
veins  in  the  throat  all  sorts  of  pain  and  numbness  of  any  part  of  the 
body,  even  most  inveterate  forms  caused  by  impurity  of  blood.  It  has 
been  found  of  great  service  in  various  diseases  of  women  such  as 
swelling  in  the  lower  extremities  caused  by  pregnancy  and  diseases  of 
the  uterus.  Its  success  in  removing  headache  and  other  pains  caused 
by  catarrh  or  cold,  is  remarkable.  It  cures  delirium,  treniens  and  other 
complaints  arising  from  it,  such  as  tetanus,  contractions  of  the  arm  and 
leg  &c.  It  instantly  imparts  a  freedom  in  local  circulation,  and  effectu- 
ally assists  Nature  in  her  efforts  to  change  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
blood.  It  is  also  benefical  ia  restoring  tone  to  the  nerves  and  strength 
to  the  whole  system.  It  produces  warmth  unsBsthetic  parts  of  the  body 
caujsed  by  cold,  and  gives  increased  circulation  to  the  blood.  Many 
persons  have  been  cured  with  the  most  gratifying  success  by  the 
application  of  this  Ointment.  It  has  undoubtedly  effected  great  and 
salutary  changes  ia  persons  affected  with  tetanus  and  other  cataleptic 
forms  of  disease. 

Large  numbers  of  patients  are  known  to  have  •  undergone  great 
disappointment,  finduig  that  no  other  means  within  their  reach,  enable 
them  to  secure  the  de^red  effect;  but  tliey  must  keep  in  mind  that 
this  Ointment  has  been  prepared  with  the  ^id  of  a  learned  and  ex- 
perienced Doctor  and  hence  it  has  :been  proved  of  the  most  striking 
and  successful  advantage. 

Price-small  bottle  Annas  8;  and  large  bottle  Annas^  12. 

BHICKA  CULLIANJEE&Co., 

WHOLESAIE  &  RETAIL  DRUaOISTS 

«  ..OUT  OF  FORT,  BHEIK  MBMON  STREET, 

near  GANESHWADI,  BOMBAY. 
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BLOOD  PURIFIED  AND  ENRICHED 
life  is  strengthened,  prolonged  and  tiie  perfeci  working  of  the 

organic  system  is  ensured. 
Pure  Blood  secures  good  health  and  children. 

THE.    formula:  OF 

K.  B.  RELH  &  Cos 

No.  1%  IODISED  COMPOCSiD. 


SARSAPARILA 


Is  one  which  has  been  employed  for  many  years  with  unique 
success,  and  is  the  result  of  the  investigation  carried  on  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  remedy  This  Sarsaparila  is  used  with  decided  benefit  in 
Chronic  Rheumatism  (  Syphilitic  or  otherwise, )  gout,  painful  joints. 
Scrofulous  swellings,  Glahdular  enlargements,  diseases  of  the  skin 
torpor  or  hypertrophy  of  "the  liver,  and  in  that  condition  of  blood  at- 
tended with  boil,  pimples  and  abcess,  pustles,  ringworm  eczema, 
chronic  ulcers  erruptions, 

PREE  FROM  MERCURY. 

Price  Ke.  1-4  a8.  By.  Vi  P.  P.  Re.  1-8.     . 

The  Pountain  of  Youth  is  no  longer  a  Eable! 
What  are  then  the  chief  qualities  of  youth? 

STRENGTH  &  HEALTH- 

To  remain  In  spite  of  the  weight  of  years,  well  and  robust. 

Is  not  that  entemal  youth? 

Judge  therefore  of  the  sensation  created  by 

K.  B.  BELE  &  Go's. 

FAMOUS  NO.  4 

TONIC  PILLS. 

These ,  Pills  have  a  Tonic,   Aphrodisiac  Nervine  properties,  vnd 
Lave  the  specific  action  in  Spermatorrhoea,  Nocturnal  Emissions,  Loss 
of  Seminal  Power,   Seminal  Losses,  Errors  of  Youth  and  Youthful 
Impudence- 
Powerful  and  permanent  cure  in  apparently  hopeless  cases  of 
loss  of  power  &  physical  vigour  &c.,  after  all  the  remedies  have  failed. 

Makes  one  feel  as  good  as  new. 

Price  Re.  1-^  'By  V.  P.  P.  Rs.  1-12. 

K.   B.  RELE  &  CO. 

Near  C.  Pt  TANK  BOMBAY.  No.  4 


^ 
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Dr.  POPAT'S 
ANANT  PHARMACY 


^^^^«H#^^^i^^^^'^^« 


9  * 

Best  coUectiott  of  scientiflcaUy  prepared  most 
useful  Ayuryedlc  Medicines. 

All  the  Ayturvedic  drugs  are  prepared  in  large  quantities  accord- 
ing to  the  accpted  f  ormulaa  of  Oharaka,  Sushruta,  Vagbhatt^ 
Eas  Ratna  Samuchaya,  Yoga  Ratnakar  and  other  standard 
Sanskrit  Medical  works  and  can  he  had  at  moderate  rates. 

This  Pharmacy  which  has  a  reputation  of  last  30  years  in  Bombay, 
has  achieved  the  highest  awards  in  the  form  of  Poena,  Bajkot, 
Ahmedahad  and  BomW  Exhibition  medals  with  first  cla» 
certificates. 

CATAXiOGfUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

DR.  POPArS  ANANT  PHARMACY. 

Anantwadi  Bhulesh war— BOMBAY. 


J 


NADKARNI  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


BY  BEST  MAKERS. 


Cricket 
Tennis 
Golf 
Badminton  . 


Boxing 

Dunibells 
Racquet.s 
Rounders 


Croquet 
Indian  Clubs 
Ping  Pong 
Diabolo 


Chess,  Draughts,  Coinpendiums  of  GAMES 


PbotoarapDic  materials. 

Cameras  of  all  qualities  and  MAKES. 

FOR  STUDIO  and  Ol'TDOOR  work 
Chemicals.  Plates,  Sensitised  Papers,  &c. 

MOUNTS  and  all  descriptions  of 
'  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES. 


Caraest  ^  CDeapest  Rouse  in  India. 

NADKARNI  &  Co., 

Esplanade  X  3lood, 
Opposite  St.  Xavier's  Sellege,  3o*nbaY. 


I 


i  . 
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Cbe  jllcitibic  Cbeitiical  Ulorks  Co.t  Ctl, 

Bombap  ana  Baroda. 

Scents  and  Petfumery. 

Bahar,  Vasant,  Nagchampa,  Tuberose  (Gulchabu), 
Qulab,  White  Rose,  Jasmine,  Surangi, 
Patchouly  (Patch),  &c. 

Sachets  and  Perfumed  Waters, 

flttars. 

Patch,  Vitivert,  (Vala),  Gulab,  Mogra,  Hina,  Nagchampa,  Tuberose, 
Jasmine,  Suraii<;i,  White  Rose,  Kewda  Pushparaj. 

Essential  Oils. 

iViiisi,  Anethi,  Clove,  Cardamoiii,  Ajwaii,  Rosa,  Cubeb, 
Aurantii,  Lemon  grass. 

Toilet  Prepatations.' 

.,  •  ! 

Tooth  Powder,  Cologne  Water,  Musk  Lavendar,  Hair  Oilsj 
Cosmetiques,  Limejuice  and  Glycerine,  Rose  Pomade,  Hairdouches 
and  Face  Powders. 

Disinfectants. 

Carboline  (Liquid) ,  Carbolic  Disinfecting  Powder  5  to  15  per  cent. 

Polishes. 

Boot  Polish — Brown — Black — White. 

French  Polishes  of  different  qualities. 
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The  Alembic  Chemical  Works  Co,,  Ltd., 

Bombay  and   Baroda, 

rianufacturers  of  Pharmaceutical  Products,  pure 

Chemicals,  and 

Distillers  of  Indian  Essential  Oils  &  Attars. 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 

B.  P.  Tinctures,  Syrups,  Liquid  and  Solid  Extracts, 
Concent.  Liquors,  Powders,  Pi II -Masses, 

Ointments,  and 

Standardised  Concentrated  Tinctures. 

Free  from  Alcohol. 

Paten  t   medic  in  es. 

Vegetable  Tonic  Syrup.     The  perfect  Tonic  of  the  day. 
5yrup  of  Comp :  Qlycerophosphatis  :    The  most  effective 

nervine  Tonic  and  Chemical  Food. 

Chlorodyne :  An  innocuous  remedy  for  cholera,  diarrhoea 

and  dysentery. 

Anodyne :  Auniversal  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  pains, 

Internal  and  external. 

Pure  Chemicals. 

Bismuth,.  Silver,  Gold,  Tin,  Copper,  Zinc,  Iron  and  Lead  Salts, 
and  Soda  Crystals,  for  medicinal  or  analytical  or  photographic 
uses. 

I^or  Catahf![nr  apply  io 

Manag^er 
THE  ALEMBIC   CHEMICAL  STORES, 

^aV,  Shamscii  Street^ 
MARKKT,  BOMBAY, 
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The  Cheapest  Houses. 

27,  Kafbacfei^/  Road,  Bombay,  <ft  57,  Canning 
Street,  Calcutta, 

American.  EnifUsh  and  Indian  Cigarettes,  Cigars  and 
Tobaccos. 

Teas  and  Coffees  of  Excellent  Indian  and  Chinese 
Qardens.  ___^_ 

Englisli,  American  and  Indian  Perfumery  and  Hair- 
washes,  etc.  

Kitson  and  Country  Lights  for  sale  and  hire  with 
Accessories. 

Some  Spec/al/tfes:— Corrona  Tea  (Red,  Blue 
and  Yellow  I  lb.  Packets),  Oanga  Hair  Vigour,  Regaud's 
Eau-de  Quinine,  Regaud's  Chamelli,  Malti,  Perfumes,  Coro- 
nation Petrol  lamps,  Peptopher,  Pink  Pills,  etc.,  etc. 


Use  Regaud's  Well-known  Kussum  Malla  Hair  Oil  (our 
Registered).  It  prompts  an  easy  growth  of 
Hair,  as  well  as  prevents  baldness  and 
falling  of  hair;  Kussum  Malla  invigo- 
rates the  brain,  and  has  a  blasting  effect 
upon  various  diseases,  pertaining  to  the 
skin  and  head.  Kussum  Malla  is  the  most 
refreshing  and  unequally  scented  hair  oil, 
which  is  free  from  spirit  orany  oily  chikash. 
Kussum  Malla  is  the  favourite  oil,  of  the 
fashionable  aristocratic  ladies  of  the  day. 
Also  every  gentleman  uses  it. 

BeM^are  of  imitations. 

Price,   Re.  I  per  bottle. 


/v'/'r  calnloguc  ini  tippliialiov.      Trial  ordets  axvailed. 
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THE  GREEN  SHOP 


T(o,  51, 


H.   H.   SIDDICK, 

Jajhion'j  JYtirror. 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  HOUSE. 

OUR    BUSINESS 

System 

is  being  copied  by  others  which  is  a  sure  sign 
of  the  success  of  OUR  POPULAR  SALES. 


WOOLLEN  GOODS, 
SILKS,  SATINS, 
HATS,  TIES, 


FRESH    SUPPLIES  CONSTANTLY 


ARRIVING. 


*  I 


WE     KEEP     UP    THE     LATEST 


COLLARS,  &c.,    &c.     .        FASHIONS. 


Remember  the  Green  Sbop^  Near  the  Market, 

H.  H.  SIDDICK, 

No.  5,  Esplanade  Road,  MARKET,  BOMBAY. 


SAPAT  &  Co., 

CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

Crp  our  famous  Rcmeaks. 

Hre  you  Rcallp  Uleak? 
Cake  Our 

SanjiDani  Pill$» 

A  most  perfect  and  harmless  tonic  and  restorative  medicine.  A 
blessing  to  weak  and  impotent  persons.  Sexual  debility,  losses  in 
dream,  loss  of  memory.  a])petite.  and  pljysical  depression  are 
completely  cured.  The  pills  invigorate  the  nerves,  purify  the  blood, 
stop,  all  unnatural  discharges  and  remove  all  urinary  complaints. 

Price,  Re.  1  per  bottle.     V.  P.  P.  As.  3. 

CDanarabala  6utica  for  Uloiticn. 

These  pills  are  a  blessing  to  women.  A  complete  cure  for 
Leucorrhcea,  a  common  disease  among  women.  General  Debility 
burning  sensation  in  chest,  loss  of  appetite,  lieadache  and  other  diseases 
of  women  are  instantly  renioved.  The  use  of  one  bottle  is  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  its  efficacy. 

Price.  As.   12  per  l^ottlo.  ^ 

iUDp  Suffer? 

Our  Gonorrhiea  Mixture  is  destructive  to  fresh  as  well  as  to  the 
old  form  of  this  disease,  l^essens  tlio  aonto  burnin<r  sensation  in  the 
urinary  discharge  only  after  one  dose,  nnd  completely  cures  this 
disease  by  destroying  it  from  its  very  rcot^. 

Price.  Ks.  1«4  i)er  bottle.  V.  l\  P.  As.  3. 

SAPAT  &  Co., 

Kalbadevi  Road,  Bombay. 


BY  A1'1M)I>;TME]sT  to  H.  H.  THE  lAKAl^AJA 


UAEKWAD   OF   BAEODA. 

PHIROZE  M.  DASTOOR  &  CO. 

OCULISTS     AND     SCIENTIFIC     REFRACTIONISTS 

Opp,    General  Post    Office^    Bombay, 

THE    FIRST    AND    ONLY    FIRM 

Who   offer   their    patrons   Free   Services   of   a   duly    qitalified    Ophthalmic 
Surgeon  from  various  Kye  Hospitals  of  Kiirope. 

PHIROZ    M.  DfiSTOOR, 

'       EYESIGHT  •  SPECIALIST. 

(Late  Partner,  D.  H.  DASTOOR  &  Co.) 

ll^z///    IS    Years^    Practical  Experience, 

Holds  Kxceptional  Testttnonials  from  tlieHon'!)le  Sir  Lawrence  Jenkins,  the  Hon-  Mr. 
Justice  Battv,  Mrs.  Batty,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Chandavarker,  Mr.  H.  (>.  Gell,  M.  V.  O., 
U.-Col,  G/H.  Bull,    M.D.,  I. M.S. 

StocK  .'—Latest  and  most  perfect  malCe. 

PRICKS  :—KXTRKMKLY     MODKRATK. 
A  Pocket  Manual  '*  The  human  eye  and  its  Scientific  Correction^'"  fret  on  application^ 


Slifllfngs  Stores  Co.^s 

SS^Stock  stands  alone,  in  its  fine  comprehensiveness  of 
thought,  and  claims  always  the  serious  attention  of 
those  who  are  lovers  of 

NOVELTIES 

characterised  by  refinement  and  good  taste.  Test  its 
accuracy  by  calling  at 

S^t  Meadoi/i^  Street,  BOMBfiY, 

AND 

East  Stteet,  POONfi, 
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Under  thI':  &j9L]ft  ^'^  Exciii.i,HNxy 

DiSTIN'nUtSHKli  ^Pyyjsg  THK   Rt.    Hon'ui,]': 

PATKONGH    UI'  ^SSGOHA  l/iKU   I^AUINUTON. 


WAQLE  &  Co., 

ENGLISH 

Sports  &  Games 

AND 

Fishing  Reqtfisites. 


The  Finest  and  Most  Extensile 
StocK  of  Goods  In  India, 


Esplanade  Cross  Road, 

Opposite  St.  Xavier's  College. 
BOMBAY. 
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fhoto  Stores  Company,  £inited. 

UP-TaDATE  DEPOT. 


riMMMk 


Fresh  Stock  by  Re^ulatr  Steamers  # 

Lateist  advances  of  Photographic  Art  Kept 

Pace  With 

CAilBRAS. — Improved    Special   Cameras   with   Double  &  Triple 

Expansions  Kodaks  for  Beginners, 

LENSES. — Homocentric,   Enryscopic,  Stigmatic,   Rapid  Reclinear 

&  Telephotographic,   Planiscope   and  Stereoscopic  by 
BEST  MAKERS. 

CHEMICALS.— Of  every  Description  including  Patent  Developers, 

&c. 

HAND  BOOK&— Large  Stock  of  Standard  Works  on  Photography.  ■ 

New  Works  &  Latest  Editions. 

Et^ery  Conce/i^able  Photographic 
ReQulrement  Stocked, 


MAGIC    LANTERNS 

And  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  Slide  Holders. 

lospectioo  Invited. 

fiohcis  MtfiM  T0  WHk  Pfonplicss  Mi  Out. 

Ftesimess  of  Qtemicals  Gnat antccd. 


OTO  5T0RES  Co.,  U 

Near^^Jambulwadi, 
stde^i  Aoad.  Bomba3/. 
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Jlilistic  Stuaio 


AT 


WATERLOO  MANSIONS. 


Parisian    Photographic 

Studio. 


Special  jlrtist  €tidad^C 


Lady  Pbotogtapher  fot  Zenana  Women. 

Film  Developing,  Enlarging  and  Amateurs' 

work  undertaken. 
Studio  furnished  with  latest  accessories. 


WAT€RLOO  /v\ANSIONS, 

BOMBAT, 

IS 


■  m    i  m^m^^a^^tm 
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"TRIFSOLA" 


A  PERFECT  BLOOD  PURIFIER. 

It  is  prepared  from  the  finest  vegetable  drugs  with  the  consulta- 
tion of  learned  Doctors  and  on  medical  principles,  has  proved  very 
effective  for  purifying  the  blood. 

It  also  increases  the  blood,  and  removes  other  diseases  arising 
from  poverty  and  impurities  of  blood,  mercurial  or  syphilitic  poison 
such  as  Scrofula  and  its  affection,  eruptive  and  skin  disea^s.  Pus- 
tules, Pimples,  Erysipelas,  Blotches,  Boils,  Tumours,  Tetter  or 
Ringworm,  Scald-head,  Ulcers  and  Sores,  Chronic  Rheumatism,  &c., 
and  keeps  up  and  restores  the  decaying  health. 

Price  Rs.  2-8-0  per  bottle. 

GOVINDJI  DAMODER  &  Co., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggists, 
41 '51^  Old  Hanuman  Lane  ^Bombay. 


We    lead  the  way  otbers  try 

to  Follow. 

Davar's  College  of  Commerce. 

Fitted  all  throughout  with  electricity. 

Examination  successes  of  our  students  have  broken  all  rei^ords 

in  India. 

Principal  Prof.  S.  R.  Davar,  the  first  and  the  only  Indian  holder 

of  the  highest  Chartered  Secretarial  and  Accountancy  Examinations 
of  London  and  the  recognised  best  expert  Commercial  Educationist 
by  the  Highest  Authorities  in  England  and  India,  who  journeys 
yearly  to  Europe  to  keep  his  experience  up-to-date. 

Vice-Principal  J.  R.   Batliboi,  the    first  and    the  only  India  i 
Honorsman   of   the  Incorporated   Accountants  (London),  with  for 
years'  London  practice. 

Apply  for  1907  Illustrated  Prospectus,  printed  in  London. 

53,  Esplanade  Road,  Bombay. 
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Oriental  Carpet  Depot. 


r 


"\ 


I  N  D  I  A'S 

OLDEST  INDUSTRY, 

l>ana  Cootti  Carpets. 


PALACE 


AND 


Old  Art  Designs 
Persian  Patterns^ 


Drawing  Room. 


A  Fine  Carpet, 


Fast    Colours 


Even  Texture. 


Ibtsttrpassed 

FOR 

Qtfallty    /    ^ 
*"^    /•  ^ 

wear.  ^  %  %^^ 


Gives  Artlstfc 

Effect  to  Furnishing  an 
Apartment. 


Woven    in  our  own 

Looms  by  Skilled 
Artisans. 


G,  P.  STAVRIDES, 

Oriental  Carpet  Depot 

medovi/s  street,  Bombay. 
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OLDEST  ESTABLISHilENT  IN  BOJIBAY. 

B.  5akharamji  &  Co. 

HOUSE  aUD  ESTATE  /{CENTS, 

t&,  Htmuntttn  Street,  BOMBAY. 

General  ilerchants  and  Commission  Agents. 

■  ■  ■  — —  ■  ■■*!  Ill--  ■■  ■  ■■>  ■  11^ 

Furnished  and  Unfurnished  Bcingalows,  Flats,  Offices, 

Showrooms,  etc. 
Always  ready  for  inunediate  possession  in  any  part  of 

Bombay  Island. 

Special  arrangement  for  Princes  and  Chiefs. 

Loans  Advanced  on  Mortgages. 

Sales  of  Houses  and  Properties  Negotiated  in  Bombay 

as  well  as  at  HiU  Stations. 


Rent  Collections  undertaken  at  Moderate  Charges. 
Oil  Painters  of  Houses  and  Auctioneers. 


Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Intuited. 


BEWARE  OP  AMBIGUOUS  ADYEkTISEMENTS. 

DINSH AW  M^  DASTOOR  &  Co^, 

Oculists  &  Scientific  Refractionists, 
669  Esplanade  Road  Sc  Medows  Stpeet,  Fopt, 

(Established  1890.) 

BOMBAY. 

The  risks  involved  in  consulting  unqualified  practitioners  and  self-styled 
Oculists  (Eye  Doctors)  for  the  treatment  of  Nature's  so  valuable  a  gift  as  the  eye, 
are  so  obvious  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  necessity 
of  consulting  none  but  those  thoroughly  qualified  and  experienced  in  the 
profession. 

The  only  firm  in  Bombay  where  eyes  are  examined  (  froe  of  OhSLPgB  )  to 
correct  all  Complicated  Errors  of  Refraction  by 

Dr.  Dlnsliaw, 

Surgeon- Oculist,  late  Clfnical  Assistant  at  the  Royal  Westminster  and 

other  Principal  Eye  Hospitals  of  Iiondon  and  holding  Diplomas 
from  London  Bye  Hospitals  and  Ceptlficates  by  the  Senlop  Oph* 
thalmlc  Supcreons  and  Ppofessors  of  the  Hospitals  testifying  to  his 
being  ^*a  thopSuffhIy  able  and  qualified  Ophthalmic  SupffeoDi 
A|id  a  neat  and  skilful    opepatop."    Guapanteed  first  quality 

goods  supplied  at  very  moderate  prices. 

"  LU-LU  "  EYE  DROPS. 

An  absolutely  nont-lPPitant  and  a  positive  cure  for  Sope  Byes*  red, 
inflamed,  and  granulated  lids,  ulcers,  opacities,  &c.  Pplce^  Re*  !• 
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"  HOLZAPFEL'S." 


Anticorrosive  and  Antlfouling  Composition  for  stea- 
mer's bottom,  to  prevent  the  attachment  of  barnacles, 
shells,  coral,  seaweed,  etc. 

Copper  Composition  for  wooden  vessels,  boats,  yachts, 
prows,  and  lighters. 

Petroleum    Resisting  Composition  for  oil  tanks,  ^nd 

Railway  Oil  Trucks,  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  petrolaiim^ 
through  joints. 

LAGOLINE  ENAMEL  PAINTS  for  painting  steamer's 
and  yacht's  cabins,  carriages  and  motor  cars,  as  well  as  for 
decorating  palaces,  private  houses,  hotels,  and  other 
buildings. 

Silverette  is  particularly  suitable  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. It  is  used  to  great  advantage  for  painting  tramway 
poles,  lamp  posts,  water  posts,  bandstands,  park  railings 
and  gates,  piers,  etc. 

Shade  Card  of  LAQOLINE  Enamel  colours  sent  free  on 
application. 

I 

Sole  Agent  : 

Bonianji  Dhunjibhoy, 

2^,  Esplanade  Road,  Fort. 

Telephone  No.  242. 
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AMRUTANJAN: 

An    Efficatious    Pain-Killing    Balm. 

This  Indian  Balm  is  prepared  from  oriental 
drugs  long  reputed  for  their  antiseptic,  healing,  and 
sedative  properties,  and  as  n.  first  aid  is  indispensable 
in  every  household.  It  is  a  harmless,  soothing  balm 
to  be  relied  on  in  all  urgent  cases. 

\..  -  Is  a  positive  cure  for  : — 

Headches,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Lumbago,  Gout,  Sprains, 
Weak  Joints,  Chest  Colds,  Cuts,  Broken  Skin  and  other  Aches 
and  Pains. 

Price,  Annas  Eight  only. 

Ringworm    Ointment. — Price    annas    six    only.       Cures    Ring- 
,  .       worm,  Dhoby's  Itch,  etc.,  in  three  applications. 

.,  ' Kesaivardhari. — Nicely   scented   hair   invigorator.      Price   fot 
3  oz,  bottle,  one  rupe  only. 

Tooth  Powder. — Cheap  and  good,  per  tin     ...     Re.  0-2-0 

IVajragiiiica. — For  nervous  debility  and  pro- 
moting vitality,  per  tin  of  20  pills ,,     1-0-0 

C«//w///f  A//5.— For  a  tin  of  20  pills       ■     ...       „     0-8-0 

Cough  Powder. — For  asthma,  per  tin  ...       ,,     0-8-0 

From: — Amrutanjan  Depot,  16,  Oak  Lane,  Fort,  Bombay. 

AMRUTANJAN  DEPOT, 

Tort,  Bombay* 

i^^''  Detailed  lists  in  English  and  vernaculars  free  on  application, 
18 
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THE  LUCKY  WOOLLEN 

and 
COTTON  HOSIERY  FACTORY. 


PROPRIETOR 


239,  JAKARIAMUSJID, 

BOriBAV. 


!<De<>.leps  in  Kasriel  &  Our  ovn  make 

HARMONIUMS. 

Edison  Phonographs,  Cylinders,  records,  and  other 

accessories  thereof. 

DISCJGRAPHOPHONES  AND  DISC  RECORDS, 

_0INBI«ATOGRAPHS, 

wyK  SJ^>  Pendant  .jsaturators  andfother  lime  lisht  apparatus.   A  large 

variety  of  films 

ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 

DDANDBKAR  BROS., 

Kalbaaevi  Road^  Bomin^^ 
80 


UNPRECEDENTED   OFFER. 

Cycles  !   Cycles  !    Cycles  ! 
1,000  for  Rs.  85. 

GENT'S  BRITISH-BUILT  HIGH  GRADE  MACHINES 

TO    BE    SOLD    OFF    AT    THE     EXCEPTIONALLY     LOW    PRICE    OF    EACH 

KS.  85. 


Specification  :  WeUless  Sted  Tube  Frames  and  28  equal 
=  wheels.  Westwood  plated  Rims  and 
Rustless  Spokes,  fitted  with  "  DUNLOP  &  CO'S."  "CAMBRIDGE"' 
or  "  CONTINENTAL  "  Tyres.  Uijturned  handle  bars  and  latest 
pattern  Roller  Rim  Brakes.  Best  Rubber  Pedals.  Ball  Bearing 
Free  Wheel,  Good  Saddle,  Lamp,  Bell,  and  Inflator. 


These  Machines  are  handsomely  finished 
and  lined  in  tvo  art  colours. 


CDe  motor  Bouse  oT  India, 

HILL,  SAWYER  &  CO., 

35-37,  MeadoH's  Street,  BOIHB/rv, 


Dr.  Aryan  &  Co. 


Crue  Sujadesw  macWncrp. 

Our  own  make  niacbiiierj^  for  preparing  Washing  Soaps 
such  as  Bar  Soaps,  Toilet  Soaps  such  as  Lavender,  Brown  Windsor 
Soaps,  &c. ,  Soap  Packing  Wooden  and  Paper  Boxes,  Soaps '  a» 
cheap  beautiful  and  fragrant  as  foreign  ones  made  by  these  machines 
and  materials  used  therein  cau  be  had  from  us.  Samples  Free. 
Small  samples  of  all  soaps  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  four  annas 
stamp  for  postage  and  packing.  PRICE  LIST  free  on  receipt  of  half- 
anna  stamp. 

Dr.  Jirpan  S  Co., 

Xondawodi,  eirgoan  ?as*, 

BO/*\BAY. 
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In  one  m  ana  out  tbc  otDer.* 


Memory  Commands  Success. 

Memory  is  llie  foundation  of  knowledge,  experience  and  success.  The  Man  with  ■  fanlly 
Memory  who  tries  to  learu,  is  aowitiR  seed  in  nuininE  water.  You  must  improve  Ihememory 
FIRST  to  enable  you  to  profit  by  what  you  learn.  Success  is  impossible  without  a  good 
iiicuioty.  ' 

However  po'jr  your  memory  may  he ;  however  much  you  may  despair  of  reaching  the 
topjung  of  the  ladder  of  success,  a  course  of  instruction  iu 

Pelman's  System  of  Memory  Training; 

will  develop  your  memory  to  a  surprising  extent,  and  put  you  on  the  right  road.  Thousands 
of  business  and  professional  men  owe  their  success  lo  their  memories,  and  they  owe  their 
memories,  to  the  PELMAN  SVSTEM  OF  MEMORY  TRAIMNQ.  A  course  o(  Memory 
Training  in  this  system  will  develop  the  faculty  of  memory  to  such  a  remarkable  degree  that 
/on  will  not  only  profit  by  knowledge  and  experience,  but  even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
will  be  rendered  less  difficult  and  tedious. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  testimonials.  Enclose  1  anna  stamp  for 
DStage  and  address  Manager,  PELMAN'S  MEMORY  TRAININO  SCHOOL, 

28  Hsplanade  Road,  BOMBAY. 


Dr.  Gopinath  Crushnaji  Kshatriya. 
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Diplomas  OF  Honours  and  Mhdals  Awarded  in  Bombay  Exbibitian  Bronze 
Medal,  1904,  AmraotiExhibition  Gold  Medal,  1906,  Madura  Exhibitiop  filver 
Medal,  1906.  Karad  Exh-bition  Gold  Medal,  1906,  Pandharpur  Exhibition  Silvei 
Medal,  1907,  Sural  Exhibition  Silver  Medal,  1907,  Amballa  Exhibition  Silvei 
Medal,  1907,  Sidliantum  Exhibition  Gold  Medal,  1907.  And  also  Diplomas  of 
Honour  Poona,  1888  ;  Ahmedabad,  1902  ;  Benares  two,  1905;  Cannauore,  1907; 
Satara,  1907  ;  Vizagapatam,  1907  ;  and  Bhavnagar,   1908. 

Dr.    aOPINATH    CRUSHNAJI    KSHATRIYA, 

Qirgaon  Post,  Bombay. 

Telegraphic  address  .-—Dr.  Gopiliath» 

Qirgaon  Post»  Bombay. 
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TTILAK,  KAHRE  &  Co. 

Watch'insLkGrs, 


92,  Kalkadevi  JRoady  Bombay. 


We  always'^keep  in  Stock  Watches,  Clocks, 
Time-Pieces,  all  Sorts  of  Chains,  Real  Peb- 
ble Spectacles,  Rubber-Stamps,  Clock  and 
Watch  Materials  and  Swadeshi  Silver  Buttons 

I 

for  Shirts,   Coats,   Jackets,  &c. 


Repair  Work  executed  promptly  and  neatly. 


QUL  bahar;hair  oil 

I 

Cools    the    head,    refreshes    the    memory,  strengthens    the  roots    ^ 
of  the  hair  and  keeps  the  hair  soft  and  glossy.     Re.   1   per  bottle. 

Wise  women  work  wonders  with 

Solarine  metal  polish.     It  cleanses,  polishes  and  makes  an  old 
article  new.    Six  annas  per  tin. 

Country  lamps  of  2,000  candle  power  and  their  accessories, 
such  as  tanks,  globes,  mantles,  &c.,  always  on  hand. 


Apply  for  Price  List  to — 

K.  JAMNADAS  &  Co., 


77i,  Kalbadev'^  Bowlay. 
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Ramcbaitdra  fiooitid  $ 

Book  sellers,   Publishers, 

1«7,  Kalkadevi  Xoad, 

BOMBAY. 


Rs,  a. 

Gulsoti's  Fhllofiophy  of  Proof  ...  7.  14 
Worshey's  Consqits  of  Monism...  15  12 
Marshall's  Aristotle's  Theory  of 

Conduct 15  12 

Hackel's  Evolution  of  Man,  2  Vols.51     8 

Plsnit's  Socialism 5  10 

Rae's  Contemporary  Socialism  ...  3  12 
Rashdall's  Theory  of   Good  and 

Evil,  2  Vols ...  10    8 

Bosanquet's  Histoty  of  Aesthetics  7  14 
Lilly's  FirstPrinciples  of  Politics  3  12 
Marshall's.  Pain,    Pleasures    and 

Aesthetics  6    6 

Drumond's  Ascents  of  Man  ...  2  10 
Hackel's  History  of  Creation,  2 

Vols*  •••  •••  •••  .•.15      o 

Huxley's  Aphorisms  and  Reflec- 
tions ...         ...         ...         ...     1  14 

Picton's  Spinoza 3  12 

Romantic  Tales  from  the  Punfab 
with  Indian  Night's  Entertain- 
^ments       •••        ...        ...        •••    4    8 

Autobiography  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer.«.         •*•         •*•         •••         ...  mx     u 

Tolstoy  and  his  Problems  ...     1     2 

Ranade's  (Justice)  Rise  of  the 
Maratha  Power  ...        1     8 

Dutt's  India  and  the  Early  British     k 

JcVUlC  •*•  ••.  ...  •••         ^         O 

Dutt's  India  in  Victcrian  Age  ...  4  8 
Naoroji's  Poverty  and  Un-British 

Rule  in  India      4    8 

Digley's  Prosperous  British  In- 

ciia  ..«  ..•  •*•  .*.  ...      /     o 

Prof.  G.  K.  Gokhale's  Speeches  .  3  0 
Karkaria's  (R.  P.)  Forty  Years 

Progress  and  Reform  in  India  •  4  12 
Leters  of  Queen  Victoria,  3  Vols., 

edited  by  Benson  and  Esher  ...  47  10 

Rees'  Real  India 7  14 

Baring-Gould's  Life  of  Napoleon  .  7  14 

Townsend's  Asia  and  Europe     ...  2  10 

DeWets'  Three  Years  War         ...  2  10 

Holland's  Old  and  New  Japan  ...  11  4 
Dai  Nippon — ^The  Biitain  of  the 

x^asi           ...         ...         ...          ...  7     u 

Laws  Visions  of  ludia      7  14 


«Rs.  a. 
O'Donell's  The  Failure  of  lyOtd 
Curzon      


»•• 


••• 


1  14 


.1 

4 

>  • 

31 

.  7 


14 

0 

8 

14 


IS  12 
9    6 

9     8 


3 
9 


18  12 
6    0 


O'Donell's  The  Causes  of  Presefit 

Discontent  in  India     •... 
Lord  Curzon's  SiJeeches  ...         .^. 
Wheeler's    Delhi    Durbar,    Illus- 

LXcivtr(.l  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Rose's  Napoleon's  Last  Voyage. . 

Empire  and  the  Century-,  by  va- 
rious Writers       ..*      .... 

Sewell's  Forgotten  Empire 

IlaveU's  Benares  (Sketch  of 
Hindu  Life  and  Religion) 

Hopkin's  the  Great  Epic  of  India  12  12 

Griffith's  Ramayana  of  Valmiki.     6    8 

Jones'  Roman  Empire  (Story  of 
the  Nations  Series) 

Crooke's  Things  Indian 

Japan  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
28th  Century      

Farshaw's  Delhi  Past  and  Present 

Watts'  the  Indian  Art  at  Delhi  ... 

Watts'  Hand  Book  of  Commercial 
Products  of  India  

Yusuf  Ail's  Life  and  Labour  in 
JLnciia  ...         ...         ...  **• 

Rama  Charaka's  Yogi  Philosophy 
and  Oriental  Occultism  (Ele- 
mentary)  ...         ...         ...         ... 

Rama  Charaka's  Yogi  Philosophy 
and  Oriental  Occultism  (Ad- 
vanced     ...         ...         ...         ••• 

Rama  Charaka's  Gnani  Yoga    ... 

Rama  Charaka's  Ra}a  Yoga      •#. 

Rama  Charaka's  Hatha  Yoga    ... 

Rama  Charaka's  Psvchic  Healing 

Ebbard's  Will  Power        

Ebbard's  the  Bedrock  of  Health.. 

Ebbard's  the  Life-giving  Energy. 

Path  to  Power  by  Wilson 

Whipple's  Mental  Healing 

Fowler's  Manual  of  Mental 
Science     ...        ...        ... 

Whipple's  Practical  Health 

Self-healing  by  Thought  Force, 
by  Atkinson        
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House  zxA  CsUU  i^^exAs, 


CenL  Merchants  and  Con%ml9Mion 

Agents, 

Spedfk  Medidne  on  Ast&aiiui  Hif Iitf  re- 
commended Iby  well-known  Doctors. 

Trial  Orders  Solicited. 

Olfj^aum   Betiham   Mall  Ctoaa  Lane, 

BOMBAY. 
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Railway  Hotel. 

Grant  Road,  BOM BAY^ 

/ 

Coffipietely  under  Competent 
European  Supervision, 

Give  it  a  trial  and  you,- will  never  regret  your 
visit.     Highly  recommended. 

Comijetent  Chef  and  High-class  wi^es;  First 
Class  Billiard  Tables.  Charges  moderate.  Dinners 
served  till  late  hours. 

Board  and  Residence  Bs.  2  and  3  per  ^y.  Easy 
terms  for  permanent  residents. 


Iildlall  Own  PloiKer  Rarnwiiliini  maktrs  siKt  I8S0. 

ccrcnpeR3€€  D.  roiscRy  $  co/ 

(7th  Ca«ft,  XhatVMdi,  ^OJKtS^y.) 

Points  in  favour  of  our  tiarmonium:- 

'  1,'  TONR;  Itidh,'  fatl  Bttd  strong: 

2.  TOUCH  I  Iiight,  elastic  and  pl^atatit. 

J.  MATBRIAjLS :  Beit,  sound  and  seasoned  to  stand  the  trying  climatei  of  India. 

-  '4.'  PfNlSH:  piainrDMMd.  and.  more  than  sufficient  to  adorn  the  ricbeat  palacM  of 

5.  DURABILITY  l  Sore  OtMC  SIX  TIHBS  that  of  any  ol  the  other  Indian  or    forci|[n 

makes. 

6.  PRICES  :  Lowest  for  valne. 

7.  OUARANTBC  t  Of  aouudness  oleach  and  all  parts  which  are  perfectly  np-to-date. 

8.  PATROffAQE:  Aocordad  by  almost  all    Indian   Theatrical   Companies    and   beat 

tkMtttical  aiid.^rhctkal  mastera  of  Indian  ]BKBi«  in   India,   BniriM,  Caylon  and 
foreign  mercantile  centres, 
9     AWARDS :  The  only  GOLD  MBDAJ^  and  the  HIGHEST  AWaKD   "BOMBAY 
(1904)   CALCUTTA    O^Q*)    BENARES    (^905)    AHMEDABAP   (1902)   SURAT 
^907)"  of  the  InSust^iaf  B^^hibitioil'. 


folding'  '  FOLDINQ 


JAND                                                                                AND  ' 

COTTAQE  COTTAGE 

Savclmlddlemen'sf  Drof  It  byfcommun  lea  ting  direct  to  ! 

7<*  lmeyiKkelaaib,'^BOMBAY.\  j 


THE   QUJERAT 

CANDLE    FACTORY 

ANP 

ASBESTOS  WORKS  CO.,  LD. 

(Established  in  1901.) 


Manufacturers   of   /^Z|t>3\ri?^ 
25  Different  sizes  of  V/llCUfcrV-V 

PATENT  NIGHT  LIGHTS. 

PATENT  EVERLASTING  LAMP-WICKS. 


ASBESTOS 

FIBRE 


VEGETABLE  FAT ! 
LUBRICANTS !  I 
CEMENTS.  1  GREASESm 


GLYCERINE,  Etc. 

r4  GOLD  mMi-^TX   A   1     /^ 

AWARDED  »» SILVER    MEDALS. 

7  BRONZE 

The  only  factory  having  HIGHEST  AWARDS  every- 
where in  Competition  with  all  other  Makers. 

MOTILAL'K.  SHAH,  G.M.A.C, 

Chemists  Jlfana^er, 

Gujerat  Candle  Factory  and 
Asbestos  Works  Company,  Limited, 

OR 

HsLtisraJ  Lane,  Byculla  Bridge, 

BOMBAY, 

Z^ltgraphie  Jfddnss:  "  Qctndlt,  "  ^onjbatf, 
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M.  P.  HAKIM JI  &  CO., 

The  Bazar  Gate 
Stores  d  Perfutnety  mart. 

Fresh  goods  of  high  cdaas  makers  by  every  mail  ensuring 

freshness.    Quality  Guaranteed. 


Proi^ision  Stores  :— 

By  Cro8se  and  Blackwells,  Morton  and  other  best  manufkcturers. 
MiLo.  Nestle's  Food,  Swiss  Milks  and  otlier  welUcnown  prepa  • 
rations.  ^         ^ 

0^         ■■■■!■■      —■!■      "     •■*■     ■■         ■  ■■     1        -■■■■—-»*■       -■■!■■  11 

Petfumerles  :— 

By    Pinaud,   Rigaud,    Piver,    Atkiuson,    Roger   and   Gallett. 
Galle  Freres,  Wolf- Violet,  Colgate  and  Crown  Perfumery  Co  :— 

Hair  Washes  and  Hair  Oils. 

Chocolates:— 

In  Fancy  Boxes  and  Novelties,  by  Cadbuky  Fry,  etc., 

Ail  Fresh   and   Tasty. 


•^mr^Fr^f*  '  "mm 


By  PASCAIX  &  SOUTHALL. 


Biscuits  :- 

By  HuNTLBY  Jacob,  Carb  amd  Peak  Frran.  Preserves,  Fruits, 
Jams,  &c.,  of  High  Claas  Quality. 

Soaps,  Boot  Polishes,  &c. 

Patent  Medicines, 

Grimault'b  Syrups,  Huxley's  Nerve  Vigour,  Burgoyne  &  Burrows 
and  Welcome's  preparations,  Park  Dairies,  Dnga,  &c.   &c. 

/v\€RWANJI  P.  RAKI/v\J|, 

■  / 

25—31,  Bazaar  Gate  Street* 


mm  are  all  tDe  PI)one$  Saping? 

"  "^tka  Records  Ixa^e  JUUKUss  W^«vU." 


20212. 

1503. 

20080. 


:       SOMB  POPULAR  TITLES. 

'  RAMAYAN— by  Nathulal. 

KORAN— by  Abdul  Macci,  Aijikhao,  Khilao, 
MAZAISAI  UDAO, 

MAHARATHI  RECORDS  BY  BALGAN 
DHARYA— of  Kirloskar  Co.,  (recorded  by 
uone  others.) 


VIEL-O-PHONES  ARE  THE  CHEAPEST,  LATEST 
AND  NEATEST  TALKING  MACHINES. 

PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  PROM  RS.  12-8  to  175.  ALL 
THE  "  TALK-0-LlTES  "  CARRIED  IN  STOCK. 

For  Catalogues  Apply 

TO 

2^e  Ja/I(inff  J)/fachine  and  Jndiaq  Record  ^Go. 


CALCUTTA, 
d,  Bentinck  St. 


DELHI,  HADRAS,. 

Calcutta-Katda,  75,  Irusappa] 

Chandnichowk.  Halstry  St. 

RANGOON,  BOMBAY, 

19,  Phayre  St.  15,  Elphinstone  Circle. 
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READ  THIS. 

THE  KOH-I-NOOR 

INCANDESCENT 

KERbSINE  OIL  BURNER. 

100  Candle  Power. 
Fits  any  Lamp*  Bums  any  Keroslac  Oil. 

No  Smoke,  No  Smell. 

Pecfectly  Absolutely 

Clean,  Wick  Safe.     Most 

does  not  Brilliant 

burn,  Most  Light  In  the 

Economical  World. 
Lamp  In  the 

'    market.  Burns  at 

Mantles  half  cost  of 
Strongfand  ordinary 

Durable.  oil  lamp. 

Sach   Burner  is  supplied  with  a  lifter  for  lighting,  and  also  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  adjusting  the  wick. 

No  rising  of  the  Flame  if  regiilated  properly. 
If  instructions  are  carried  out  Satisfactory  Results  are  guaranteed. 
Price,  Rs.  6. 
EXTRAS 
Kol|-i-nor.rMatHle  As.  10  each ;  .loaen  Rs.  7 

.    >,^       Cliimiiey  10-       ..      ' ..      ,.      7 

,.     ■  Wick ..6        ■« 

jibdool  Cpeb  Si  Co.t 

127-9   Hbdut   Rehman   Street. 

ELEOANT 

Shows    Rooms   in    Hornby    Road,    BOMBAY. 

Largest  and  Choicest  Stock  of  Gas.  -Ekctric  and  Kcvosine  Lamps, 


-A: 


ur 

eat 
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We  are  Specialists. 

DIAMONDS  of  great  brilliancy  and  other 

Precious  stones  stocked. 
GOLD  JEWELLERY  ol  English  and  Indian 
■  •    designs  in  great  Variety. 


CUTGH    WORK 

and  other  High  Class  work  for  Cups^  X)rnaments,  &c. 
DUnOND,  EMERALD 

AND  OTHER 

RINGS  VARIED  IN  STYLE. 

At  All  Prices. 

Before    Buying    Elsewhere    ca^I 


ATMARAfl  BROS. 


Jevifellers,  Ka/kacfeVi  Hoa^H,' aqniBfiY, 


Cl)c  Cajcst  Mr  Destropert! ! 


A  single  application  to  the 
skin  removes  liair  neatly 
from  any  part  of  the  body. 
This  gives  no  pain  and 
leaves  no  stan. 


■    Reffiste'red.  " 

tWN.B.—This  Is  the  only  premier  Soap 
tfhf  ch  presences  the  natural  colour  of  the 
sKin,  keeping  It  flossy. 


Price  per  box  of  3  cakes.  Re.  1. 


POSTAGE  EXTRA. 


SOLE  AGENTl- 

CHHOTALAL  ClfftAOANLAL  MAHAJAN. 

-.HAKURDW/Ui  ROAD,  BOMBAY,  No.  3. 


CRe  Bombap  Dairp  Suppfp  Cottipanp, 

62,  Citder  Street,  near  the'  Crant:Roacl  Stsition, 

Boms/tY. 

The  fifst  Company  which  prepares 

btttter  from  milk. 

Our  Company  was  the  first   to  introduce  the  new  system  of 
preparing  butter  from  milk. 

Svf^adeshi  Concern.   . 

Under    these   circutustauces,    we    hop;    thit  this    liew  concern 
-will  be  appreciated  by  th2  lovers  of  3wade5hi. 

New  Agricultural  Implements. 

The  improvement  of  Indian^  agri- 
culture should  be  the  chief  aim  of 
all  lovers  of  Swadeshi.  They  will 
find  these  implements  very  serviceable. 
They  are  very  cheap  and  economical. 

Full  particulars  about  them  can  be  had  on  calling  at 
our  workshop. 

Primus  Stoves. 

We  are  also  Agents  of  -the 'well- 
known  Primus  Stoves .     These'  stD.\?ei 
.:■  are   cheap,    simple    in    ttfechatiism 

and  time  saving.  These  stoves  d» 
not  get  out  of  order,  and  if  properly 
used,  can  last  for  a  life  time. 


\ 


^ 


€/^PIR€ 

J'ype    Writer   Go. 

Our  stfidio  has  under ^one 

FURTHER    EXTENSIONS. 

THe  best  place  in  Bombay  to  learn  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
nnder  experts. 

Over  50  Typewriters  of  all  makes  in  the  best  of  condition. 
Brief  and  Insurance  Sizes.  Special  Dept.  for  Ladies,  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  an  English  (Lady  Typist)  of  long  experience. 

Typing  on  the  touch  system  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  our 
Studio. 

FULL    PARTICULARS 

About  the  Empire, 

From  the  Manager, 
EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

BsplaiUMle  Rwul.  BOMBAY. 


We  Import  all  sorts  of  macliinery, 
such  as  Engines,  Boilers,  Stone-grind- 
ing   MiUs,    Oil     Engines,     Tobacco 
machinery.   Agricultural     machinery, 
-    .    -  Hosiery  and  Oil  Mill  machinery,  Piatt 

Bros,  single  and  double  Roller  Gins,  Ginning  accessories,  all  sorts  of 
Leather  belting,  &c.  &c.  Our  goods  speak  for  themselves.  We  keep 
goods  in  stock.  Try  once  and  you  are  sure  to  be  our  permanent 
customer,  enquiries  solicited. 

Pathak  Shah  &  Co. 

^ngin««r8  and  Gontraetors, 

67,  a  polio  street, 

V  ■m 
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The  Great  and  Renowned  fli 

TRY  A  BOHLE  AND  BE  CONVINCBv 

PROF.  UWy  ELECTRO-TONIC  PEARLS   POSITIVELY    cK^ 

All     Nbuvods     Disbasbs,    Sleept^^^ss, 

Failing  Memory,  etc.,  and  restore  Brain 

Fag,    Incapaci^    for    business,    General 

Debility,      Premature     Decay,      ^isemia, 

Paralysis.  Exhausted  Vitality,  the  result  of 

overwork  and  dissipation. 

Constitute  sustaining  and  life-giving  elements 

of  special  value  to  Professional  and  Literary 

men,      Clergymen,      Tutors,       Students, 

Lawyers,  Clerks,  Athletes,  Business  men, 

and  all  engaged  in  mental  occupations. 

In  Neurasthenia  and  the  Impotence  of  old 

age,    the     effects    of     these     pearls     are 

especially  marked. 

They     build    up    the   delicate   tissues,   and 

restore  to  manhood  broken-down,  fagged 

out  or  weary  constitutions. 

In  diseases  of  the  organs   of  the  female,   it   is  one  of   our  most  valuable 

agents,  acting  as  a  uterine  tonic  and  gradually  removing  abnormal  conditions, 

while,  at   the   same  time,    it  imparts   tone  and  vigour;  hence  it  is  of  value  in 

leucorrhcea,  amenorrhea,   hysteria     (dependent  on   disordered     menstruation) 

dysmenorrhea,   and   to   remove   the   tendency   to    repeated  miscarriages.     It  is 

necessary  that    the  administration   of    these  pills  be    continued    from  six  to 

eight  weeks  or  until  the  system  is  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  the  remedy. 

Their   marvellous  curative  effects  are  miinfested  from  the  first  day  of  their 

administration  by   a  remarkable  increase  of  Nerve  and  Intellectual  Power  with  a 

feeling   of  courage,   strength   and   comfort.     Digestion  is   invigorated,  appetite 

increases  wonderfully,  bowels  becomes  regular,  countenace  clear  and  ruddy,  the 

eyes  bright,   sight   improved,  the  step  and  gait  again  elastic  and  determined,  the 

temper  cheerful,  the  brain  again  active,  memory  tenacious,  bodily  nourishment 

increased,  and  energy  restored. 

Price,  Rs.  2  per  bottle,  of  40  Pills;  Ra.  5-8  for  3  bottles.  V.  P.  Chutes  for 
one  to  three  bottles  annas  four  extra. 

Rrad  These  Evidbncbs. — Mr,  J.  C.  Britto  from  Ponda  (Gob)  writes:  — Prof. 
James'  Electro-Tonic  Pearls  did  me  more  good  than  all  other  medicines,  Pills, 
or  the  most  marvellous  electric  belts  that  would  be  produced.  Please  send 
immediately  two  bottles  more. 

P.  Shankar  Dass,  Medical  Officer,  Puart  (Akola),  write  that  :— Prof.  James* 
Electro-Tonic  Pearls  completely  cured  a  woman  suffering  from  hysteria  although 
she  was  given  up  as  hopeless. 

Suntokh  Singh,  B.A.,  Law  Professor,  Police  Training  College,  Moradabad, 
writes :  —Please  send  three  bottles  of  Prof.  James'  Electro-Tonic  Pearls  per  V.  P.  P. 
The  first  two  bottles  have  given  me  entire  satisfaction. 

J.  R.  Gaikwad,  Mamlatdar  of  Sakri,  writes:—"  Please  send  two  bottles  of 
Prof.  James'  Electro-Tonic  Pearls  by  V.  P.  P.  as  soon  as  possible.  They  give 
good  effects." 

Mr.  A.  H.  Maitland,  Nowshera,  Lahore,  writes:— The  four  bottles  you  so 
kindly  sent  me  on  the  sixth  of  May  duly  to  hand  and  I  nmst  say  that  both 
myself  and  Mrs.  Maitland  have  benefited  a  great  deal  by  the  Prof.  James'  Electro- 
Tonic  Pearls.  We  were  both  suffering  every  bad  from  Ansemia  for  some  time 
past.  You  may  use  this  if  you  like  and  also  send  me  per  V.P.P.  two  more  bottles 
and  oblige. 

Address  :— 
AH8L0-INDIAS  DKtO  k  CHEVIC&l  Co.,  No.  165,  UfiXET,  fiOVBAT. 
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Mill   and    Gin    Store    Suppliers   and 

General  Merchants, 

79 f  Green  Street,  Fort,  Bombay. 

Belting,   Hair  Beltings    Canvas 
Beltings  and  Laces. 

Lubricating  Oils. 

SpindU  Oil,  evUndttr  Oil,  Shafting  Oil,  6in  Oil  and 
Xing  SpindU  Oil,  Hussein  7alloyr$. 

All  kinds  of  Engine  Packings. 

Rope  and  IVheel  Grease. 
All  kinds  of  Asbestos  and  India  Rubber  xooda. 

FIRE  B.VGIMB  HOSE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Wronglit  Iron  Sji\\\  ?ntt(y$. 

Cotton  Driving'  Ropes  and  all  kinds  of  B  ^ndlngfs. 

ROLLER  SKINS. 
Roller  and  Clearer  Cloth. 

All  kinds  of  Sizing  Ingredients. 

Boiler  Fittings  and  Steam  Gauge   Glasses, 
ALL  KINDS  OF  GINNING  SUNDRIES,  Be. ,  He. 

Orders  promptly  and  carefully  executed  on  the  most  reasonable  Terms. 

Rustomj)  Burjorji  KotiDal, 

Consuitin^  En^fneet 

AND 

Telephone  No.    1138. 
Telesrams.  "ANTISEPTIC."  BOMBAY. 
CODB  TTSBD  A,  B,  C.  Sih  EOition, 


ROYAL 


HINDU 


HOTEL, 


CROWk    RALL, 

_/!!\ATR€RAN. 

A  High  Class  Hindu  Hotel. 

SPACIOUS    ROOMS 

ELEGANTLY    FURNISH  SD 

Conveniently    Situated 

UNDER    HINDU    MANAQEVlENT 
with  firist  Class  Vegetable 
diet  by  experienced  Hindu 
Cooks— charming  Variety  of  Menus. 

Supervised  by  the  jVtanaging 

Proprietor  himself. 
Many  flattering  Testimonials  from 

prominent  and  wealthy 
Hindu  gentlemen  who  regard 

THE   ROYAL   HINDU    HOTEL 

as  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
India,  without  exception. 
for  particulars,  Jtpply  to 

GOVINDJI    VASUNJI, 

ROYAL  HINDU  HOTEL, 

Chowk   Hall, 

Matherah, 

Tele^fSiphlc    Address, 

"VasunjiV  flatheran. 
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BOS€'S 

Celebrated  Scents 
and  Oils, 

28,   Varietiei 

of 

i{aqdkerehief 

Perfumes. 

pour  distinct 

Xirjds  of 

i{airOil. 
J'ry  the  par 

fan\ed 
Xuntaline. 

BflSfiK    &     S0NS  (oftly  manufacturers  of) 

BOOT  POLISHES,  BLACKING,  CREAMS,  BLANCOS, 

BRUSHES,  COMBS  AND  LEATHGR-QOODS,  ETC. 

Sbt\  Si^^V  CbocoUU  fac\otl». 

CROCOLATeS     ANP     COCOA. 
Sole  Agents  :— 

Messrs.  BARBHAYA  &  Co. 

Ravelin   Street^  Bombay. 

Messrs.  D*  N.  OODSET  &  CoM'Sub-Agd&ts, 

(Deccan)  Poona. 
WANTED    AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 


THE    RAM   AGENCY. 

38  Cliiireli  Gate  Street,  Fort. 

BOMBAY* 


Eugincci's    and    Machiuery     IMPORTEUS,     Dealers  in  MilJ   and 

Gin  Stores,   General  Importers  and  COMMISSION  AGENTS, 

Wholesale  suppliers  of  Bl 'ILDEllS'  and  CONTRACTORS' 

EEQUISITES  and  wood   work  of   everv   description 

« 

from    OUR    OWN   WORKSHOPS. 
BRANCH  OFFICE, 

The     Commercial    Claims     and     CorrCNpoil- 

•  •        • 

dence  •  branch    441    Pydony. 
Takes  uj)  all  Raihvay  and  Shipping  claims 


redamafifcs   overcharsres  and  r 


•."» 


funds    given   legal   advice 


and    draws   up     legal 
documents  under  the    . 


directions  of   ex- 


pert legal  men. 


X,  Tj.—TestimonioUfrom  a  wide  nnd  lufren^lnd  clienth. 
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CHHtBUBH  HF.EB  3''^ 


Something,  which  would  be  appetizing,  inviting, 
wholesome  and  delicious,  is  what  f/oii  need  for  your 
children.  What  a  source  of  joy  for  parents  to  sec  there 
child  grow  bonny  healthy,  strong  and  stout  !  Would 
you  like  to  give  i/our  child  the  priceless  endowment  of 
vififorous  bodV? 


Why  not  try  Dongre's  Boh^mrit  ?    Ite   tasty,      nu* 
tritious     digestive,   easy    of     assimilation,     and  being 
plesently     sweet,   children   enjoy   it  I     They  f/irire  on 
Balamrif,    deriving  comfort  and  nourishment  I 
Price  per  bottle  i\jis,  12,  Postage  extra. 
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Girgaoii, 
BO  JIB  AT 


K,  T.  DONGRE. 


APA7PAU 

FMAautfMfiiie 


3  6105  044  222  243 


^, 


